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Art.  L— The  Eise  and  Progress  of  the  Scottish  Tourist. 

1.  A   Tour  through  the  whole  Islwnd  of  Great  Britain,  and 

Volume  III.,  which  completes  this  Work,  and  contains  a 
Tour  through  Scotland,  By  a  Gentleman  (known  to  be 
by  Daniel  Defoe).  Printed  and  sold  by  G.  Strahan,  in 
Comhill,  1727. 

2.  Toddles* s  Highland  Tour.    London  :  EouTLEDGE,  1864. 

Months  ago  the  summer  tide  of  tourists  has  receded  from  our 
straths  and  glens  townwards  to  the  last  drop.  The  Trossachs, 
the  rich  indented  lochs  of  Argyle,  the  hoary  peaks  of  Glencoe, 
the  dusky  forests  of  Braemar,  the  snowy  and  savage  precipices 
of  the  Cairngorms,  a  while  ago  all  swarming  with  busy,  noisy, 
intrusive  citizens,  are  now  as  silent  as  much  less  than  a  century 
ago  they  were  all  the  year  round ;  more  silent  indeed,  since  the 
indigenous  population  of  these  regions  has  within  the  century 
notably  and  beneficially  decreased.  To  live  ever  in  crowds  has 
a  social  influence  on  man.  To  live  ever  alone  has  also  an  influ- 
ence, though  to  call  it  social  might  sound  Irish.  The  fate  of  the 
chronic  inhabitants  of  tourist  districts,  who  are  three  months  of 
the  year  in  the  midst  of  a  throng,  and  have  to  pass  the  rest  of 
it  in  solitude,  must  subject  them  to  peculiar  influences  which 
no  one  has  thought  it  worth  while  specially  to  study  and  eluci- 
date. Those  influences  must  have  a  special  development  in 
these  actively  concerned  in  ministering  to  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  the  tourist :  the  faculties  continuously  strained  to 
their  utmost  stretch  for  a  few  months — the  strain  then  suddenly 
withdrawn  till  its  periodical  recurrence.  One  would  expect  this 
to  have  a  kind  of  hibernating  influence.  We  remember,  for 
instance,  a  head-waiter  of  an  establishment  through  which  the 
throng  of  a  great  pleasure  district  passed  aU  day  and  all  night ; 
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whatever  time  you  arrived  or  departed,  early  or  late,  mid- 
night or  dawn,  he  was  ever  in  a  state  of  brisk,  civil  activity. 
"We  asked  him  when  he  slept.  "  I  sleep  in  winter,"  was  the 
answer. 

Connected  with  this,  however,  is  another  and  larger  social 
I>heuomeuon,  the  diagnosis  of  which,  whatever  we  may  say  of 
its  cause,  is  more  accessible  to  lis,  and  is  seen  by  all  of  us.  A 
centur}'  ago,  a  sensible  man,  residing  in  "tlie  West  end,"  would 
have  as  soon  thought  of  going  for  change  of  air  to  Whitechapel 
or  Wapping  as  to  CJlencoe  or  Braemar,  wliert^  he  and  his  neigh- 
bours now  crowd  in  until  they  almost  cany  London  with  them, 
and  where  they  profess  to  imbibe  a  vast  amount  of  (nijoyment. 
AVhence  has  come  this  social  change  ?  We  profess  not  to  go 
into  its  de])ths,  and  dis])lay  its  hidden  causes.  But  as  the  mat- 
ter is  really  one  worth  looking  at,  the  lioliday-seekers  of  the 
last  year  who  have  returned  from  the  ])oetry  to  the  prose  of 
life,  in  the  interval  when  the  recollections  of  last  year's  tour 
are  mingling  with  the  projects  for  the  coming  summer,  may 
perhaps  i)eruse  with  inteix»st  at  the  domestic  he^u-th  some  notice 
of  the  conditions  under  wliich  the  sceneiy  of  Scotland,  and 
especially  of  the  Highlands,  became  fashionable.  The  litera- 
ture connected  with  its  rise  in  the  world  we  consider  especially 
deser\'ing  of  attention.  Some  day  or  other  it  may  tax  the 
powers  of  some  mighty  compiler  in  the  production  of  a  "Biblio- 
theca  Itinemria."  Meanwhile  we  believe  that  in  a  few  casual 
notices  of  it  we  shall  be  breaking  new  ground. 

"  Tourist "  is  a  new  word ;  it  is  not  to  1h>  found  in  Johnson, 
who,  however,  defines  "tour"  as  a  "ramble  or  roving  journey.'* 
To  this  Webster  adds  "  circiut,"  "  excursion,"  "  trip,"  and  tells 
us  that  a  tourist  is  one  who  makes  a  tour.  Tliis  seems  to  be 
coming  sometliing  near  the  point,  as  indicating  locomotion  for 
the  pur])oses  of  enjoyment,  not  of  business  or  duty.  And  as 
among  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  mankind  no  such  enjoy- 
ment exists,  or  is  capable  of  being  conceived,  and  even  among 
ourselves  it  is  a  compamtively  recently  discovered  source  of 
enjoyment,  the  various  phenomena  indicating  its  origin  and 
progress  onwards  to  its  present  vast  influence  as  an  institution 
of  our  country  and  age,  seem  sufficiently  important  for  a  little 
special  attention. 

We  may  trace  its  beginnings  in  something  more  subtle  than 
by  putting  the  finger  on  the  name  of  the  first  man  who  actually 
made  a  journey  for  pleasure.  Indications  of  the  enjoyment  of 
scenery  and  variety  among  those  who  moved  a])out  on  duty  or 
business  are  the  germs  of  the  tourist's  passion.  Our  history 
gets  far  on  l)efore  we  have  much  of  this.  Tlie  first  strangers 
from  the  civilized  world  who  are  recorded  as  visiting  us — Jiilius 
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Agricola  and  his  followers — came  on  stem  business.  Tacitus, 
in  his  clear,  rapid  narrative  of  the  transaction,  sticks  closely  to 
that  business,  and  permits  not  his  pen  to  wander  into  devious 
paths.  One  would  like  to  know  what  they  thought  of  the 
scenery.  There  is  a  well-known  tradition  that  as  they  marched 
northwards  over  the  spur  of  the  Ochils,  and  came  to  that  nick 
called  the  Wicks  of  Beglie,  and  saw  beneath  them  the  broad 
strath  of  Tay,  with  its  gleaming  river  and  background  of  moun- 
tains, they  exclaimed,  "  Behold  the  Tiber !  behold  the  field  of 
Mars ! " — a  comparison  which  Scott  and  many  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  reprobate  as  a  gross  injustice  to  the  northern  river. 
It  is  necessaiy,  however,  to  throw  this  story  away  as  a  modem 
invention.  Indeed,  from  the  invasion  of  Agricola  to  the  present 
time,  or  even  to  the  time  of  the  first  publishing  of  the  excla- 
mation, is  far  too  long  for  tradition  to  live. 

Just  twice  are  there  remarks  in  Tacitus  which  in  any  way 
connect  themselves  with  the  character  of  the  scenery.  When, 
as  he  describes  it,  the  army  marched  northward,  and  the  fleet 
sailed  in  sight  of  it,  the  land  troops,  when  they  recounted  their 
adventures  to  their  colleagues  of  the  fleet,  told  of  the  dense 
forests  they  had  penetrated,  and  the  rough  mountains  they  had 
scrambled  over.  In  the  speech  of  Agricola,  so  accurately  re- 
ported,— and,  by  the  way,  Tacitus  is  quite  impartial,  and  makes 
room  for  the  spirited  speech  of  Galgacus,  the  leader  of  the  Cale- 
donians, although  it  would  have  been  a  far  more  important 
service  had  he  just  told  us  what  language  that  eminent  patriot 
used, — in  the  speech  of  Agricola  there  is  an  allusion  to  fatiguing 
marches  across  fens,  mountains,  and  rivers,  Cum  vos  paludes 
montesve  et  fiumina  fatigarent  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  not 
something  more  palpable  and  critical  than  this,  from  some 
Eoman  pen,  for  the  Romans  knew  good  sceneiy.  They  are 
said  to  have  even  walked  about  for  pleasure.  In  Strabo  men- 
tion is  made  how  two  Eoman  legionaries,  found  in  Spain  at  a 
distance  from  their  post,  who  could  give  no  better  account  of 
themselves  than  that  they  walked  for  enjoyment,  were  deemed  to 
be  two  limatics  who  had  escaped  from  bondage,  and  were  an 
object  of  considerable  anxiety  to  the  good  people  who  desired  to 
see  them  safe  back  to  their  camp.^ 

*  "  Toft  J  Zk  Oi^TTiifvas,  6t€  if  purr  ov  els  rb  rtav  'Vcjfialunf  irap7j\0ov  orpaTdveSov^ 
libmat  tCov  ra^iapx^v  riyay,  dvaKd/Jiwtoprai  iv  tcuj  68oif  irepiirdTOV  x^P'-^t  fiavLap 
VToXafiSvTeSt  ijyeurOcu  t^v  6d6v  airoTs  iirl  rdf  <rK7ivds'  ws  Nop  if  fiivcip  KaO'  ijavxf^oLV 
IZpvOhrras^  1j  fidx^aOai.^* 

**  Et  vettones,  quo  tempore  primum  in  Komanorum  venerunt  castra,  cum 
quosdam  centuriones  viderent,  deambulandi  causa  viam  hac  iliac  fleetere, 
opinatos  insanire  homines,  duces  se  eis  ad  tabernacula  prsebuisse  :  putabant 
enim  aut  in  tabernacolo  quiete  sedenduni,  aut  pugnandum  esse.*' — Geoo. 
L.  in.  cap.  iv. 
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It  would  require  very  positive  and  distinct  evidence,  how- 
ever, to  prove  that  the  Komans  ever  went  so  far  from  the  indo- 
lent luxuriousness,  in  which  alone  they  found  true  pleasure,  as 
to  seek  it  in  the  active  and  sometimes  afflictive  pursuits  of  the 
modem  tourist.  If  Cicero  or  Atticus  walked  together  in  the 
shady  avenues  of  Tusculum,  while  they  discuss(»d  the  difference 
between  goodness  and  perfection,  or  Virgil  enjoyed  a  saunter 
in  his  Mantuan  farm,  we  may  be  assured  that  no  citizen  of  the 
empire  mounted  his  impedimenta  on  his  shoulders  to  ramble 
about  in  Britain,  even  among  such  scenery  within  the  waUs  as 
he  could  safely  approach.  Their  sense  of  the  noble  in  scenery 
advanced  so  lar  as  to  accept  of  the  savage  and  terrible  as  wortliy 
of  enjoyment.  This  we  see  even  in  the  selection  of  their  villas ; 
but  they  enjoyed  it  all  in  indolent  contemplation,  not  in  active 
vagabondage. 

The  next  set  of  notable  visitors  were  the  Irish  monks, 
who  came  over  to  re-convert  us  after  the  inroads  of  strangers 
from  Scandinavia  had  swept  Christianity  as  well  as  Koman 
civilisation  out  of  the  land.  We  have  ample  narratives  of 
the  ways  and  pursuits  of  these  monks.  AVe  know  that  they 
went  about  a  good  deal.  St.  Columba,  for  instance,  paid  a 
memorable  visit  to  Brude  the  King  of  the  Kcts  at  his 
lodge  on  the  banks  of  the  Ness ;  and  St.  Connac  on  his  way 
from  Ireland  to  lona  to  visit  his  old  friends  there,  went  so 
far  astray  among  the  Hebrides,  that  some  people  suppose  he 
had  gone  to  Iceland.  But  we  get  no  notions  of  scenery  from 
these  monks ;  and,  in  fact,  they  speak  so  indistinctly  of  the 
nature  of  the  country,  that  we  might  suppose  from  Adamnau's 
life  of  the  Master  that  lona  was  a  very  fertile  island,  fruitful 
in  com  and  grass,  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be  a  barren  rock, 
and  believe  it  to  have  been  just  as  barren  fourteen  hundred  years 
ago  as  it  is  now. 

When  King  Edward  came  over,  his  mission  was  entirely  on 
business.  But  whether  or  not  he  himself  enjoyed  the  scenery 
of  the  territory  he  was  so  determined  to  take,  he  adorned  it  for 
the  present  day  by  planting  in  it  the  finest  castles  which  the 
country  possesses.  On  the  other  side  of  the  War  of  Independence 
there  probably  was  not  much  enjoyment  of  mere  scenery. 
Wallace,  according  to  tradition,  frequented  Cartland  Craigs — a 
grand  rocky  cleft  in  the  fruitful  vale  of  Clyde — but  it  was  rather 
for  protection  than  to  court  the  influence  of  sublimity  in  stringing 
the  nerves  to  deeds  of  heroism.  Bruce  had  to  wander  through 
the  very  finest  scenery  in  Scotland.  Part  of  it  comes  out  with 
grand  effect  in  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  but  it  is  a  different 
affair  when  we  go  to  Barbour's  epic.  So  when  Bruce  had  to 
find  a  retreat  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Cairngorm  mountains. 
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here  is  all  we  have,  whea  he  might  have  taken  his  hero  to  the 
wondrous  Loch  Avon,  and  made  him  say  as  Scott  makes  him 
say  at  Comisk — "  St.  Mary !  what  a  scene  is  here,"  and  so  on. 

"  The  queen  dwelt  thus  in  Kildrummy, 
And  the  king  and  his  company 
That  war  twa  hundred  an  na  ma, 
Fra  they  had  sent  their  horse  them  fra, 
Wanderet  araang  the  high  mountains, 
Where  he  and  his  oft  tholed  pains, 
For  it  was  to  the  winter  near, 
And  so  fell  foes  about  him  were. 
That  all  the  country  them  warred. 
So  hard  among  them  assailed 
Of  hunger,  cold,  and  showers  snell, 
That  none  that  lives  can  well  it  tell." 

Between  the  War  of  Independence  and  the  great  contest  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  only  considerable  visits  to  Scot- 
land were  those  of  the  French  auxiliaries,  who  returned  home 
terrified  by  the  hungry  sordidness  of  the  land  and  the  barbarous 
independence  of  the  common  people.  Clarendon  tells  us  that 
when  the  astounding  intelligence  of  the  signing  of  the  Cove- 
nant, and  the  collection  of  a  Scottish  army,  reached  London, — 
"  the  truth  is,  there  was  so  little  curiosity  either  in  the  Court 
or  the  coimtry  to  know  anything  of  Scotland,  or  what  was  done 
there,  that  when  the  whole  nation  was  solicitous  to  know  what 
passed  weekly  in  Germany  and  Poland,  and  all  other  parts  of 
Europe,  no  man  ever  inquired  what  was  doing  in  Scotland, 
nor  had  that  kingdom  a  place  or  mention  in  one  page  of  any 
Gazette." 

Oliver  Cromwell  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  a  visit  decidedlj- 
on  business  of  a  very  engrossing  kind.  In  one  of  his  de- 
spatches he  noticed  the  character  of  one  morsel  of  our  sceneiy 
in  his  own  professional  way.  The  finest  of  those  deep  ravines 
cut  into  the  rock  of  St.  Abb's  Head,  he  calls  a  place  "  where 
ten  men  to  hinder  are  better  than  forty  to  make  their  way." 
He  left  his  mark  on  the  country ;  not  such  a  brand  as  he  put 
on  Ireland,  for  only  a  portion  of  the  Scots  people  were  at  enmity 
with  him.  From  the  railway,  however,  in  passing  the  great 
square  tower  of  Borthwick,  one  can  see  a  portion  of  the  stone 
facing,  beautifully  peeled  by  his  ordnance  from  the  neighbour- 
ing height.     It  gives  one  a  lively  notion  of  how 

"  Oliver  Crummell, 

He  did  her  pummel, 
And  made  a  breach  in  her  battlement." 

Cromwell  noted  what  he  saw  in  Scotland  for  his  own  utili- 
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tarian  purposes,  and  he  greatly  enriched  the  country  by  open- 
ing trade.  Before  his  time,  everything  known  about  the 
national  resources  is  of  a  .vague  kind,  and  had  there  been 
tourists  in  the  reign  of  Charles  il.,  it  would  have  been  in  the 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Protectorate,  that  they  would 
have  found  what  parts  of  Scotland  were  likely  to  afford  a  good 
inn.  Cromwell  sent  a  commissioner  named  Thomas  Tucker 
to  investigate  the  trade  statistics  of  Scotland.  This  man's 
report  was  printed  by  the  late  Lord  Murray  for  the  Banna- 
tyne  Club,  and  is  the  earliest  satisfactoiy  account  of  the  towns 
and  harbours  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  material  resources  of  the 
countiy. 

It  is  more  to  the  point  of  the  present  article,  that  one  of 
Cromwell's  troopers,  by  name  Eichard  Franck,  wandered  over  a 
great  part  of  Scotland,  and  recorded  his  movements  in  a  solid 
book.  The  temptation  that  led  him  onwards  was  the  fishing- 
rod.  For  an  estimate  of  his  knowledge  and  aptness  in  this 
craft,  we  may  refer  to  Mr.  Russel's  book  on  the  Salmon :  a 
wonderful  combination,  by  the  way,  of  those  qualities  deemed 
incompatible  with  each  other, — science,  statistics,  and  fun, 
Franck  seems  to  have  been  a  conceited,  pompous,  prosing  man, 
and  a  euphuist  of  the  most  inflated  kind.  Yet  the  fellow 
had  evidently  a  sense  of  scenery,  wliich  he  lets  out  in  his  own 
floundering  way.  So  of  Loch  Lomond  he  says  : — "  Tliis  small 
Mediterrane  is  surrounded  with  woods,  moimtains,  rockey,  boggy, 
sandy,  and  miry  earth ;  and  is  the  greatest  inland  sea  in  Scot- 
land ;  nor  is  it  parallel'd  with  any  southward  ;  and  all  the  north 
inferiour  to  it,  excepting  only  the  Lough  called  Ness."  Then 
presently  comes  he  to  "  Beautiful  Buchanan,  besieged  -with 
bogs  and  baracadoed  with  birch  trees ;  the  Highlander's  land- 
scape and  the  Lowlander's  prosj>ect;  whose  boggy  swamps  incom- 
mode the  traveller."  The  following  fragmentary  passages  will 
perhaps  sufl&ce  as  specimens  of  the  trooper's  manner : — 

'*  Let  us  relinquish  the  suburbs  of  Leven,  to  trace  the  flourishing 
skirts  of  Calvin,  whose  smiling  streams  invite  the  angler  to  examine 
them ;  for  here  one  would  think  the  stones  were  steep 'd  in  the  oil  of 
Oespres,  to  invite  the  fish  to  come  ashore :  where  you  may  observe 
every  bubling  stream  reflect  a  smile  on  the  amorous  banks,  covered 
with  green,  and  enamell'd  with  flowers.  Here  also  the  sylvans  upon 
shady  bushes  bathe  themselves  in  silver  streams ;  and  where  trouts,  to 
sport  and  divert  the  angler,  will  leap  on  shore,  though  with  the  loss 
of  their  lives." 

Then  came  the  "  turrets  of  sooty  Glorret"  or  Glorat,  near  to 
which  place 

'^  OUdcs  the  glittering  Kaldar  ;  a  large  and  spacious  rapid 
river,  accommodated  both  with  trout  and   salmon :  but  the  access 
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lies  too  open,  more  especially  amongst  her  pleasant  gliding  streams, 
where  the  angler,  if  lord  of  his  exercise,  may  expect  incredible 
entertainments :  whose  foundations  are  laid  in  gravelly  sand,  and 
interchangably  mixed  with  shining  stones  that  look  not  unlike  to 
golden  granulaes :  but  were  they  such,  I  should  fancy  Tagus  but  a 
toy  to  it.  Because  to  imprint  in  the  angler's  memory  those  remark- 
able characters  of  shining  rocks,  glittering  sands,  and  falls  of  water, 
which  'tis  morally  impossible  he  should  ever  forget. 

"  Not  far  from  this  dingy  Castle  of  Grlorret,  stands  delectable  Kil- 
sieth ;  in  whose  martial  fields  Marquess  Montross  defeated  his 
countrymen.  North-west  from  thence  we  must  top  those  burdened 
mountains  of  Compsy,  whose  weeping  rocks  moisten  the  air,  represent- 
ing the  spouts ;  and  are  a  lively  emblem  of  the  cataracts  of  Nile. 
From  whence  we  descend  to  the  Kirk  of  Compsy  ;  near  to  which  kirk 
runs  the  memorable  Anderwick,  a  rapid  river  of  strong  and  stiff 
streams ;  whose  fertil  banks  refresh  the  borderer,  and  whose  fords,  if 
well  examined,  are  arguments  sufficient  to  convince  the  angler  of 
trout ;  as  are  her  deeps,  when  consulted,  the  noble  race  and  treasure 
of  salmon ;  or  remonstrate  his  ignorance  in  the  art  of  angling." 

Fifty  years  later,  a  countryman  of  Franck's,  much  less  genial 
and  eloquent,  had  the  misfortune  to  visit  us.  It  was  in  the 
year  1704  that  an  Englishman,  name  unknown,  penetrated 
a  little  way  into  Scotland,  though,  had  he  consulted  his  ease 
and  safety,  he  had  better  have  stayed  in  Lombard  Street.^  There 
is  an  old  Latin  saying,  that  indignation  makes  one  poetical ; 
and  the  indignant  expression  of  his  fears  and  sufferings  has 
actually  imparted  to  this  man's  narrative  a  descriptive  vigour 
and  richness  totally  unintended  on  his  part.  Leaving  Craw- 
fordjohn,  he  says :  '  From  this  place  I  went  over  mighty  hills, 
sometimes  being  amongst  the  clouds  and  sometimes  amongst 
bogs,  I  think  without  seeing  a  house,  or  anybody  but  a  poor 
shepherd's  boy,  to  Elvinfoot,  a  poor  sorry  place  of  two  or  three 
houses ;  and  here  is  a  rapid  river  that  tumbles  over  a  rocky 
bottom,  though  it  is  not  deep.  ...  I  should  not  have  tra- 
velled this  day,  being  Sunday,  but  I  was  willing  to  get  out 
of  this  coimtry  as  soon  as  I  could ;  oh,  the  curse  that  at- 
tended it !  I  was  far  past  Elvinfoot,  and  the  road,  or  rather 
steep  tracks — for  since  I  left  Douglass  I  hardly  saw  any  other — 
were  so  obscure,  I  could  hardly  find  a  way,  and  the  rocks  were 
so  thick  and  close  that  I  had  often  much  ado  to  get  myself 
and  horse  between  them.  Now  I  were  on  a  vast  precipice  of 
a  high  rock,  with  the  river  roaring  under  me,  and  anon  I  was 
in  a  bog  !"  Poor  man,  this  was  far  from  the  worst  of  it.  Mist 
came  on,  good,  sound  Scotch  mist.     He  had  the  folly  to  enter 

*  North  of  England  and  Scotland  in  1704.  Printed  in  1818  from  a  MS. 
in  possession  of  Mr.  Johnson. 
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on  that  ground  without  a  pocket-compass, — a  folly  no  tourist 
should  ever  perpetrate. 

A  dark  cloud,  he  tells  us,  came  between  him  and  the  sun,  "and 
out  of  this  cloud  fell  such  a  shower  of  rain, that  I  was  wet  through 
presently,  and  it  grew  so  suddenly  dark  that  I  could  scarcely  see 
my  hands.  I  got  down  and  groped  with  my  hands  for  a  path, 
but  quickly  found  the  sheep-tracks  had  misled  me.  I  began  to 
sink  in  half  way  up  the  leg,  and  my  horse  more,  and  now  and 
then  I  tumbled  over  a  bank,  but  what  sort  of  one  1  could  not 
tell ;  and  now  I  came  so  near  the  river  that  I  heard  it  roar  dis- 
mally, and  did  not  know  but  every  step  I  went  I  might  tumble 
down  a  steep  cliff,  or  fall  into  the  river  Annan."  After  waiting 
for  some  time  he  fell  to  "  hollering,"  but  in  vain,  and  he  feared 
going  up  the  hill,  not  knowing  what  company  he  might  find 
there.  Night  came  on  him,  and  he  tried  to  sleep  in  his  saddle 
and  horse-cloth,  but  he  had  to  shift  them  over  and  over,  as  when- 
ever he  lay  down  he  foimd  himself  sinking  in  the  bog.  "  As  the 
day,"  he  continues,  "  began  to  dawn,  I  hoped  it  fair,  but  feared  a 
fog.  Sometimes  I  thought  I  saw  a  bush  at  a  distance,  and 
sometimes  a  house ;  but  plainly  discerned  that  if  I  had  gone 
lower  down  the  hill,  I  had  gone  into  a  deep  bog  by  the  river 
side.  I  went  a  mile  one  way,  and  theu  back  again,  and  a  mile 
the  other,  but  could  see  neither  house  or  road."  He  came  at 
last  to  a  village.  Belated  travellers  are  proverbially  unscrupu- 
lous in  giving  trouble,  but  this  one's  method  of  proceetling  was 
quite  original  "My  patience  had  served  me  almost  all  it 
would,  and  I  threatened  to  break  their  windows,  but  could  not 
find  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  town.  I  then  fell  to  imthatching  a 
house,  and  pulled  oflF  some  of  the  turf,  at  which  a  fellow  came 
angrily  out,  but  when  he  saw  me  was  very  humble,  and  directed 
me  over  the  small  river  Annan,  and  in  the  way  to  Moffat,  for 
which  I  rewarded  him ;  and  on  this  ITfrh  of  April  1704, 1  got 
to  Moffat.  This  is  a  small  straggling  town  among  high  hills,  and 
is  the  town  of  their  wells,  in  summer  time  people  coming  here 
to  drink  of  their  waters ;  but  what  sort  of  people  they  are,  or 
where  they  get  lodgings,  I  can't  tell,  for  I  did  not  like  their 
lodgings  well  enough  to  go  to  bed."  Such  was  a  stranger's  in- 
troduction, about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  to  this  which  is  now 
the  most  charming  watering-place  in  the  British  dominions. 

Everybody  is,  or  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Letters  from 
a  Gentleman  in  the  North  of  Scotland  to  his  Friend  in  London, 
commonly  attributed  to  Captain  Burt,  an  engineer  officer  who 
helped  General  Wade  to  make  his  famous  roads.  It  is  a  pity 
that  more  is  not  known  of  him.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  little 
book  called  the  Olio  of  William  Davis,  who  says  he  was  a 
pompous  man,  and  tells  a  story  about  his  pomposity  being 
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snubbed.  Eebuking  an  Aberdeen  boy  for  not  tendering  him 
due  respect,  he  said :  "  Don't  you  know,  sirrah,  that  I'm  the 
representative  of  His  Majesty ;"  to  which  the  answer  was  : 
"  Kepresentative  o'  His  Maujesty !  I've  seen  a  better  representa- 
tive o'  His  Maujesty  on  a  bawbee," — that  is  to  say,  on  a  half- 
penny. The  anecdote  is  in  keeping  with  the  remarkable 
absence  of  the  faculty  of  veneration  common  to  the  youth  of 
Aberdeen,  but  it  certainly  exemplifies  a  logical  confusion, 
which  is  not  among  their  defects.  In  those  districts  where  it 
would  now  be  an  outrage  on  one  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of 
fashion  to  abuse  anything,  Burt  abused  right  and  left.  He  was 
a  thorough  John  Bull ;  made  his  own  country  the  standard  of 
everything,  and  found  things  elsewhere  to  be  right  or  wrong 
just  as  they  conformed  with,  or  diverged  from,  his  standard. 
But  for  all  that,  his  descriptions  are  accurate  and  valuable. 
The  engravings  in  the  old  editions  of  the  book  are  veiy  curious. 
They  give  us  the  genuine  costume  of  Highlanders  in  the  period 
between  the  two  rebellions.  There  we  see  the  original  belted 
plaid  in  its  latter  days,  and  just  before  the  genius  of  one  of 
Wade's  army  tailors  invented  the  philabeg, — for  such  is  the 
ignoble  origin  of  the  costume  which  the  advertisements  of 
Highland  drapers,  appealing  to  the  Cockney  mind,  call  the 
"  ancient  garb  of  Old  Graul."  Burt  sighed  for  Eichmond  Hill 
and  its  gentle  beauties,  and  a  sentence  taken  almost  anywhere 
from  his  book  shows  the  horror  he  felt  of  Highland  scenery. 
Thus:— 

"  In  passing  to  the  heart  of  the  Highlands  we  proceed  from  bad  to 
worse,  which  makes  the  worst  of  all  the  less  surprising ;  but  I  have 
often  heard  it  said  by  my  countrymen,  that  they  verily  believed  if  an 
inhabitant  of  the  south  of  England  were  to  be  brought  blindfold  into 
some  narrow  rocky  hollow,  enclosed  with  these  horrid  prospects,  and 
then  to  have  his  bandage  taken  off,  he  would  be  ready  to  die  with  fear, 
as  thinking  it  impossible  he  should  ever  get  out  to  return  to  his  native 
country."* 

An  English  officer  quartered  at  Fort  Augustus  immediately 
after  the  'Forty-Five,  gave  forth  his  sorrows  in  similar  strains : — 

'^  It  is  a  rarity  to  see  the  sun,  but  constantly  black  skies  and  rusty 
looking  rocky  mountains,  attended  with  wintry  rains  and  cutting  winds, 
with  violent  streams  of  water  rolling  down  from  every  part  of  the 
mountains  after  hard  rains,  and  so  filling  the  rivers  surprisingly  soon."* 

Almost  alongside  of  Burt's  homely  book  came  a  performance 
of  a  different  order,  from  the  pen  of  a  higher  artist.     Whenever 

*  Letters  from  a  Oentleman,  ii.  13. 

•  Journey  through  England  and  Scotland  along  with  the  Army  under  the 
Command  qf  H,R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland^  \).  95. 
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there  is  found  bearing  date  somewhere  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  a  book  on  any  matter  of  everyday  life, 
full  of  vivacity,  wit,  humour,  exactness  of  description,  arid 
worldly  sagacity,  it  is  attributed  to  Daniel  Defoe.  In  many 
instances  the  judgment  is  dubious,  or  absolutely  a  mistake, 
but  the  belief  that  he  is  the  author  of  A  Tour  through 
the  whole  Island  of  Cheat  Britain  stands  on  circimistantial 
evidence,  which  would  be  incontrovertible,  if-  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  style  and  substance  did  not  at  once  satisfy 
the  reader  that  no  other  man  could  have  written  such  a 
book.^  A  portion  of  the  third  volume,  published  in  1727,  is 
given  to  Scotland.  Defoe  lived  some  time  among  us,  and  his 
estimate  of  Scotland,  standing  where  it  does  in  the  midst  of 
literature  as  fuU  of  gross  abuse  as  it  is  destitute  of  knowledge 
concerning  us,  is  alike  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment and  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies.  "  Those,"  he  says, 
"  who  fancy  there  but  wild  men  and  ragged  mountains,  storms, 
snows,  poverty,  and  barrenness,  are  much  mistaken :  it  being  a 
noble  country,  of  a  fruitful  soil  and  healthy  air,  well  seated  for 
trade,  full  of  manufactures  by  land,  and  a  treasure  great  as  the 
Indies  at  their  door  by  sea.  The  poverty  of  Scotland  and  the 
fruitfulness  of  England,  or  rather  the  difference  between  them, 
is  owing  not  to  mere  difference  of  climate,  or  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  but  to  the  errors  of  time  and  their  different  constitutions."* 
A  critical  question  has  arisen,  whether  his  narrative  is  not 
so  far  fictitious,  that  whereas  it  is  enlivened  by  a  reference  to 
immediate  events,  and  has  all  the  air  of  a  set  of  adventures  put 
on  paper  just  after  their  occurrence, — yet  it  is  believed  that  he 
had  not  been  in  Scotland  for  twenty  years  before  he  wrote  the 
book.  He  says  he  made  five  different  tours  here,  and  there  is  not 
much  reason  to  doubt  this.  He  seems  to  have  liked  the  people. 
He  says  to  his  countrymen  in  another  place,  "  If  the  Scots  want 

»  The  following  is  the  title  in  fidl  :— "  A  Tour  Thro'  the  Whole  Island  of 
Great  Britain,  divided  into  Circuits  or  Journie^.  Giving  a  Particular  and 
Diverting  Account  of  Whatever  is  Curious,  and  worth  Observation,  Viz.  I.  A 
Description  of  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns,  their  Situation,  Magnitude, 
Government,  and  Commerce.  II.  The  Customs,  Manners,  Speech,  as  also 
the  Exercises,  Diversions,  and  Employment  of  the  People.  Ell.  The  Produce 
and  Improvement  of  the  Lands,  the  Trade  and  Manufactures.  IV.  The  Sea- 
Ports  and  Fortifications,  the  Course  of  Rivers,  and  the  Inland  Navigation. 
V.  The  Publick  Edifices,  Seats,  and  Palaces  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 
With  Useful  Observations  upon  the  Whole.  Particularly  fitted  for  the  Read- 
ing of  such  as  desire  to  Travel  over  the  Island.  Vol.  III.  Which  completes 
this  Work,  and  contains  a  Tour  thro'  Scotland,  &c.  With  a  Map  of  Scotland, 
by  Mr.  Moll.  By  a  Gentleman.  London,  Printed  ;  And  Sold  by  G.  Strahan, 
in  Cornhill.  W.  Mears,  at  the  Lamb  without  Temple-Bar.  And  J.  Stagg, 
in  Westminster-Hall,     m  dcc  xxvii." 

*  Review,  iii.  671. 
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money,  I  miist  tell  you  they  do  not  want  manners ;  and  one 
piece  of  humanity  they  are  masters  of,  which  you,  with  all  your 
boasted  improvements,  are  without :  and  that  is,  courtesy  to 
strangers,  in  which  they  outdo  even  the  French  themselves."  ^ 

There  probably  never  was  a  man  better  endowed  with  the 
power  of  making  out  an  alibi ;  of  taking  the  reader  with  him 
to  Dumfries  or  Inverness  while  he  was  all  the  while  in  his  own 
study  at  Cripplegate.  But  he  goes  into  the  particularities  of 
travel  with  a  profuseness  which  would  lay  him  open  to  detec- 
tion even  at  the  present  day,  and  must  have  put  him  in  the 
power  of  a  multitude  of  contemporary  readers,  if  he  sat  at  home 
and  shammed  the  traveller.  He  had  not  the  advantage  of  an 
unpeopled  island  like  Selkirk's  Juan  Fernandez.  So  we  find  him 
enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  Lauder,  the  minister  of  Mordinton, 
who  writes  on  the  Cyprianic  age.  He  tells  us  that  Lord  Tweed- 
dale's  pictures  are  at  Pinkey,  because  the  mansion  of  Yester  is 
not  finished.  On  one  journey  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon 
enables  him  to  walk  through  the  Clyde  dry-shod  above  Glas- 
gow Bridge,  which  he  laughs  at,  with  its  great  skeleton-looking 
arches  striding  over  an  empty  water-course ;  and  next  time  he 
goes  that  way,  the  Clyde  in  flood  is  rushing  through  the  streets 
on  either  side,  and  threatening  to  carry  the  bridge  before  it. 
Then  at  Drumlanrig,  along  with  a  Derbyshire  man,  at  the 
request  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  he  goes  poking  among  the 
hills  for  lead  ore,  and  "  here  we  were  surprised  with  a  sight 
which  is  not  now  so  frequent  in  Scotland  as  it  has  been  for- 
merly— I  mean  one  of  their  field-meetings,  where  one  Mr.  John 
Hepburn,  an  old  Cameronian,  preached  to  an  auditory  of  near 
7000  people,  all  sitting  in  rows  on  the  steep  side  of  a  green  hill, 
and  the  preacher  on  a  little  pulpit  made  imder  a  tent  at  the 
foot  of  the  hOl.  He  held  his  auditory,  with  not  above  an  inter- 
mission of  half  an  hour,  almost  seven  hours ;  and  many  of  the 
poor  people  had  come  above  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  to  hear 
him,  and  had  aU  the  way  to  go  home  again  on  foot."'-* 

He  is  here  close  to  the  deep  chasm  called  the  Enterkin, 
which  he  describes  not  only  in  his  book  of  travels,  but  also  in 
his  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  the  scene  of  an 
affair  between  Covenanters  and  dragoons.  He  describes  it  as 
terrible,  for  it  would  have  been  too  bad  at  that  time  to  have 
introduced  such  a  scene  to  good  society  like  an  orange  grove 
or  a  shaven  lawn ;  but  there  is  a  fascination  in  its  horror 
which  makes  him  eloquent  and  descriptive.  It  is  a  curious 
testimony  to  the  enduring  freshness  of  these  descriptions,  that 
Dr.  John  Brown  has  cited  both  of  them  in  one  of  his  popular 
miscellanies  on  Scottish  scenery ;  has  cited  them  of  course  as 
1  Review,  vL  174.  2  Heview,  iiL  62. 
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attractive  to  readers  of  the  present  age,  though  that  to  which 
they  were  addressed  looked  upon  all  such  scenery  as  odious. 

The  charm  of  De  Foe  is  that  he  is  perfectly  natural,  yielding 
to  the  influences  around  him,  and  giving  himself  up  to  the 
absolute  control  of  no  conventionality.  He  begins  hill-climbing 
at  the  Cheviots,  and  lets  out  his  greenness  and  Cockneyism  by 
his  anxiety  about  the  question,  whether  he  shall  find  standing- 
room  on  the  top.  "  We  all  had  a  notion  that  when  we  came 
to  the  top  we  should  be  just  as  upon  a  pinnacle,  that  the  hill 
narrowed  to  a  point,  and  we  should  have  only  room  enough 
to  stand,  with  a  precipice  every  way  round  us ;"  but  the  end  of 
the  adventure,  on  the  contraiy,  is,  "  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
when,  coming  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  saw  before  me  a  smooth, 
and  with  respect  to  what  we  expected,  a  most  pleasant  plain 
of  at  least  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  a 
large  pond,  or  little  lake  of  water ;  ^and  the  ground  seeming  to 
descend  in  every  way  from  the  edges  of  the  summit  to  the  pond, 
took  ofif  the  terror  of  the  first  prospect."  ^ 

All  men  of  action  have  their  special  sagacities  and  prowess. 
An  Orkney  cragsman  is  frightened  to  descend  a  stair,  and 
a  chamois-hunter  would  be  unner\'ed  at  a  crossing  in  the 
Strand.  De  Foe's  courage  and  wisdom  were  both  exercised  on 
man  rather  than  on  inanimate  nature,  and  his  simplicity  about 
the  culmination  of  a  mountain  is  well  compensated  by  the 
sagacity  contained  in  the  following  dream  of  a  New  Town  of 
Edinburgh  that  might  have  been,  and  now  is : — "  On  the  north 
side  of  the  city  is  a  spacious,  rich,  and  pleasant  plain,  extending 
from  the  Lough  which  joins  the  city  to  the  river  of  Leith,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  is  the  town  of  Leith,  at  the  distance  of  a  long 
Scots  mile  from  the  city ;  and  even  here  were  not  the  north 
side  of  the  hill,  which  the  city  stands  on,  so  exceeding  steep,  as 
hardly  (at  least  to  the  westward  of  their  flesh-market)  to  be 
clambered  up  on  foot,  much  less  to  be  made  passable  for  carriages. 
But,  I  say,  were  it  not  so  steep,  and  were  the  Lough  filled  up, 
as  it  might  easily  be,  the  city  might  have  been  extended  upon 
the  plain  below,  and  fine  beautiful  streets  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  built  there ;  nay,  I  question  much  whether,  in  time,  the 
high  streets  would  not  have  been  forsaken,  and  the  city,  as  we 
might  say,  run  all  out  of  its  gates  to  the  north."  ^ 

Burt  tells  a  story  of  a  surveyor  who  had  gone  to  the  High- 
lands, taking  his  credentials  with  him  as  a  Government  officer, 
but  who  found  them  so  little  available  for  his  protection  that 
arrangements  for  putting  him  to  death  looked  quite  serious. 
In  his  terror  he  remembered  that  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  in 
Edinburgh  had  given  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  local 
1  Tour,  iii.  lis.  »  Tg^r,  iii.  33. 
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magnate.  The  production  of  this  brought  immediate  security 
and  hospitality,  with  the  question,  Why  the  teil  he  had  used 
that  tamned  Government  paper  instead  of  Cousin  Lachlan's 
letter.  De  Foe  found  that  it  would  have  been  useless  to  go  to 
the  Glengary  or  the  Macrae  country  without  the  countenance 
of  the  chiefs  and  other  local  powers.  He  seems  to  have  made 
himself  so  good  a  fellow  among  them  indeed,  that  their  hospi- 
talities became  rather  oppressive  to  him ;  and  he  sketches  out  a 
plan  for  traversing  the  country,  calculated  to  avoid  entire  depen- 
dence either  on  the  futile  resources  of  public  places  of  enter- 
tainment, or  on  local  hospitality.  His  plan  is  a  delightful  one, 
alive  with  the  spirit  of  the  genuine  explorer  and  lover  of 
nature.  He  proposes  that  a  small  party  should  organize  them- 
selves, and  carry  tents  and  baggage  with  them.  It  would  be 
madness  to  attempt  this  without  the  countenance  of  the  local 
magnates,  "  but  if  they  are  first  well  recommended  as  strangers, 
and  have  letters  from  one  gentleman  to  another,  they  would 
want  neither  guides  nor  guards,  nor  indeed  would  any  man 
touch  them ;  but  rather  protect  them,  if  there  was  occasion, 
in  all  places ;  and  by  this  method  they  might  in  the  summer- 
time lodge  when  and  wherever  they  pleased  with  safety  and 
pleasure,  travelling  no  farther  at  a  time  than  they  thought  fit. 
And  as  for  their  provisions,  they  might  supply  themselves  with 
their  guns  with  very  great  plenty  of  wUd-fowl."  He  knew, 
indeed,  a  party  of  five,  "two  Scots  and  three  English  gentlemen," 
who  had  actually  carried  out  an  expedition  after  3iis  fashion 
into  the  unknown  wilds  of  the  north  Highlands,  and  in  a  very 
tantalizing  way  winds  up  the  affair  by  saying,  "  It  would  be  very- 
diverting  to  show  how  they  lodged  every  night;  how  two 
Highlanders  who  had  been  in  the  army  went  before  every 
evening  and  pitched  their  little  camp ;  how  they  furnished 
themselves  with  provisions,  carried  some  with  them,  and  dressed 
and  prepared  what  they  killed  with  their  guns ;  and  how  very 
easily  they  travelled  over  all  the  mountains  and  wastes  without 
troubling  themselves  with  houses  or  lodgings;  but,  as  I  say, 
the  particulars  are  too  long  for  this  place."  ^ 

By  the  way,  this  book  has  an  interest  for  the  bibliographer, 
the  bibliomaniac,  the  book-hunter,  or  whatever  the  collector  of 
literary  specialties  may  call  himself  In  feet,  in  the  eyes  of  this 
class  it  should  be  invested  with  a  certain  romantic  interest,  for, 
like  the  hero  of  a  deep-  plotted  romance,  its  position  has  been 
claimed  in  the  eye  of  the  world  by  an  impostor,  against  whom 
it  has  been  vindicated,  with  no  better  fate,  after  all,  than  to 
show  that  the  writer  is  a  spurious  De  Foe,  and  that  the  reality 
had  long  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  contest  between  rival  shams. 

'  Tovr,  iii.  211,  212. 
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In  most  good  libraries,  from  sixty  to  eighty  years  old,  will  be 
found  a  book,  in  four  small  volumes,  called  The  Tour  through  the 
whole  Island  of  Great  Britain.  As  a  work  both  popular  and 
useful,  it  went  through  many  editions.  It  used  to  go  by  the 
name  of  De  Foe's  Tour,  and  it  was  not  rated  as  an  imposture. 
It  had  some  title  to  the  name,  in  as  far  as  it  grew  out  of  that 
book,  becoming  towards  it  what  a  stupidish,  plodding,  elderly 
gentleman  is  to  a  wild  adventurous  youth.  It  became  a  sort  of 
travellers'  guide  and  statistical  companion.  It  had  everything 
that  the  sanction  of  a  high  name  could  give  to  recommend  it, 
for  its  reconstruction  was  known  to  be  the  work  of  Samuel 
Eichardson,  who  went  through  the  ordeal  of  being  the  most 
fashionable  novelist  of  his  day.  Still,  in  later  times,  the  four 
volumes  were  looked  on  rather  disdainfully,  and  collectors  pre- 
ferred the  fresh  and  genuine  De  Foe.  Now,  it  happened  that  one 
John  Mackay,  unknown  to  fame,  printed,  in  several  editions, 
the  latest  of  which  is  dated  in  1732,  "A  Journey  through  Eng- 
land, in  Familiar  Letters  from  a  Gentleman  here  to  his  Friend 
Abroad,"  in  two  volumes,  followed  by  a  third,  called  "  A  Jour- 
ney through  Scotland,  etc.,  being  the  Third  Volume,  which  com- 
pletes Great  Britain."  A  tacit  resolution  seems  to  have  been 
passed  in  the  bookish  world  to  make  this  personate  De  Foe's 
book.  Look  at  the  catalogue  of  any  public  library,  under  the 
name  of  De  Foe,  and  you  will  find  that  the  genuine  book  is  care- 
fully distinguished  from  Richardson's  recasting,  and  when  you 
get  your  hand  on  the  *  genuine '  book,  behold  it  is  Mackay's.  Go 
to  any  vender  of  old  books,  and  ask  if  he  has  De  Foe's  Toiir, — 
"  the  genuine,  miud,  not  Richardson's," — ^the  dealer  understands 
you  perfectly ;  he  has  the  genuine  article ;  he  produces  the  three 
volumes,  and,  lo,  they  are  the  inevitable  Mackay's.  The  world 
owes  to  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  life  of  De  Foe,  the  exposition  of  tliis 
curious  history  of  a  bibliographical  changeling. 

The  best  way  to  enjoy  De  Foe's  Tour  is  to  read  it  after  John- 
son's. The  true-born  Englishman  was  free  from  the  lexicogra- 
pher's burden  of  dictionary  words,  and  his  obligation  to  turn 
every  sentence  in  his  rounding  lathe.  Going  from  one*  to  the 
other,  then,  is  like  going  from  social  conventionalism  to  freedom ; 
it  feels  as  if  one  were  escaping  from  a  highly-served  establish- 
ment, with  its  pomps  and  ceremonies,  its  plush  and  shoulder- 
knots,  and  systematic  organization  for  the  day's  tediousness,  and 
taking  to  the  hill  as  a  wanderer,  with  the  free  world  before  one. 

Johnson's  coming  among  us  was  a  great  eveut.  It  was  con- 
sidered, on  the  principle  of  every  dog  having  his  day,  that  Scot- 
land had  at  last  got  a  tiun  on  the  wheel  of  fortune,  and  the 
book  that  was  to  come  of  the  strange  excursion  was  waited  on 
with  intense  anxiety.    The  author  of  it  could  scarcely  use  his 
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pen  without  setting  down  something  remarkable  and  worth 
reading,  and  yet  his  qualifications  were  as  uncongenial  to  his 
work  as  they  could  well  be.  He  knew  a  deal  of  what  is  told  in 
books,  but  his  knowledge  of  mankind  was  Umited  to  "The 
Town;"  and  of  the  world  beyond  it,  he  was  as  ignorant  as  his  own 
"  Easselas  "  of  everything  outside  the  happy  valley.  He  was,  in 
fact,  just  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Cockney.  He  seems  to  have 
expected,  when  he  crossed  the  Tweed,  to  see  something  as  foreign 
and  strange  as  if  he  had  gone  to  Cashmere  or  Morocco  for  it. 
He  did  find  a  few  patrician  courtiers,  the  insides  of  whose  dwell- 
ings— and  that  was  the  only  side  he  cared  about — was  just  the 
same  as  those  of  the  English  Howard's  and  Wilmot's.  In  the 
next  step  of  the  social  scale  he  found  a  difference,  but  not  such 
as  he  expected  or  desired,  though,  had  he  remembered  the  poli- 
tical condition  of  Scotland,  and  the  foreign  tendencies  of  the 
gentry,  he  might  have  expected  it.  In  that  range  of  country 
life,  where  at  home  he  could  only  find  October  ale-drinking, 
fox-hunting  boors,  he  met  with  polished  gentlemen  and  accom- 
plished scholars,  who  had  studied  at  Leyden,  Eatisbon,  or  Douay. 
The  unfortunate  politics,  and  the  presence  of  actual  civil  war, 
raised  their  social  position,  since  their  thoughts  and  their  con- 
versation ran  on  dynasties  and  foreign  alliances,  instead  of 
parochial  bickerings  and  disputes  about  rights  of  way  and 
swing-gates.  In  another  grade  he  found,  just  as  at  home,  pom- 
pous pig-headed  professors  and  frousy  country  clergymen  of  the 
epicurean  or  the  ascetic  cast,  like  the  Trullibers  and  Parson 
Adamses  he  had  left  behind.  Most  unpleasant  of  all,  there  were 
men  whom  he  did  or  might  meet,  whose  literary  fame  was  so 
considerable  that  it  has  since  eclipsed  his  own. 

The  scientific  traveller  was  then  becoming  common,  but 
Johnson  had  no  science,  and  when  he  touched  on  it  he  wrote 
nonsense.  He  came  to  the  country  to  condemn  it,  and  he  did 
condemn  it.  One  of  his  foregone  conclusions  was  that  it  was  a 
barren  treeless  tract,  and  in  this  he  managed  somehow  to  make 
out  his  point.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  skilfully  he  evaded 
the  finest  scenery  of  Scotland.  Going  northwards,  he  hugged 
the  sea,  as  sailors  sometimes  say  of  the  shore,  and  thus  kept  on 
that  bleak  coast,  swept  by  east  winds,  which  a  Kentucky  man 
is  said  to  have  commended  as  "  an  almighty  clever  clearing." 
When  at  Aberdeen,  if  he  had  chosen  to  turn  the  hill,  and  get 
into  the  nearest  shelter,  he  would  have  found  scattered  clumps 
of  trees,  which,  thickening  as  he  went  up  the  Dee,  would  scarce 
have  deserted  him  till  he  found  himself  in  the  great  forest  of 
Glen  Tanner,  which,  down  to  recent  times,  not  only  sufficed  for 
the  shipping  in  the  north-east  coast,  but  gave  the  port  of  Aber- 
deen an  export  trade  in  ship-timber.    Glen  Tanner  would  have 
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given  him  shelter  till  it  handed  him  over  to  the  still  wider 
forest  districts  of  Braemar  and  Ballochbnie.  The  trees  would, 
disappear  as  he  approached  the  snows  and  preqipices  of  the 
source  of  the  Dee,  but  on  the  other  side  he  would  find  one  or 
two  gnarled  pines  struggling  bravely  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
snow,  and  these,  thickening  as  he  descended,  would  bring  him 
to  the  dense  forests  of  Eothiemurchus,  Glen  More,  and  Glen 
Feshie,  wliere  Aaron  Hill  pi*oposed  to  establish  timber- 
yards  and  sawpits  for  the  navy.  Such  would  have  been  the 
character  of  his  journey  had  he  turned  westward.  Eastward 
was  a  scene  of  another  kind.  There  spread  tlie  broad  plains  of 
Buchan,  so  affluent  in  sand  that  the  drifts  would  often  cover 
many  an  acre,  and  once  desolated  a  whole  parish.  Except  the 
few  who  make  a  dash  at  the  Bullers,  the  modern  tourist  would 
no  more  think  of  penetrating  here — tliough  the  aspect  of  the 
country  has  brightened  with  much  veixlure  since  Johnson's  day 
— than  he  would  spend  a  week  in  the  Romney  Marsh.  The 
hospitable  mansion  of  Lord  Errol  seems  to  have  been  the  direct 
attraction  that  led  Johnson  into  this  desert,  but  when  he  beheld 
the  character  of  the  countr}'  so  opened  to  him,  he  must  have  felt 
the  joy  which  brightens  in  the  bosom  of  the  malignant  when 
their  worst  suspicions  about  their  enemies  are  confirmed.  His 
next  step  showed  great  ingenuity.  It  was  difficult  to  get 
through  the  Highlands  without  encountering  trees ;  but  through 
the  Highlands  he  would  go,  so  he  selected  his  route  through  those 
districts  where  General  Wade,  for  strategic  reasons,  had  burned 
the  forests,  and  thus  got  through  uninterrupted  to  the  Hebrides, 
where,  as  in  Buchan,  the  watery  winds  sweep  the  shore.  He 
was  thus  enabled  conscientiously  to  say, — 

'*  Of  the  hills,  many  may  be  called,  with  Homer's  Ida,  abundant  in 
springs  ;  but  few  can  deserve  the  epithet  which  ho  bestows  upon  Pelion, 
of  waving  their  leaves.  They  exhibit  very  little  variety,  being  almost 
wholly  covered  with  dark  heath,  and  even  that  seems  to  be  checked  in 
its  growth.  What  is  not  heath  is  nakedness,  a  little  diversified  by  now 
and  then  a  stream  rushing  down  the  steep.  An  eye  accustomed  to 
flowery  pastures  and  waving  harvests  is  astonished  and  repelled  by  the 
wide  extent  of  hopeless  sterility/' ^ 

Some  of  the  lovers  of  mountain  scenery  maintain  that  it  has 
in  it  a  potency  of  physical  exhilaration,  which  may  impart  in- 
tellectual enjoyment,  but  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  intel- 
lect They  say  that  a  sworn  abstainer  may  as  well  drink  wine 
and  smoke  opium  experimentally,  in  the  certainty  that  his 
hatred  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  will  resist  their  influence,  as 
a  lover  of  parks  and  lawns  can  wander  among  mountains  with- 

^  Journey,  1st  Bd.,  p.  84. 
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out  feeling  them  stir  his  blood ;  and  really  Johnson  seems  to 
have  felt  it,  despite  his  prejudices  and  his  resolution  to  adhere 
to  them,  uttered  in  the  preceding  and  many  other  passages.  In 
fact,  he  had  broken  down,  like  some  surly  stoic  who  determines 
to  resist  the  influence  of  a  tragedy  or  a  touching  romance ;  and  we 
find  him,  for  one  brief  moment  only  however,  in  tliis  condition : — 

"  I  sat  down  on  a  bank  such  as  a  writer  of  romance  might  have 
delighted  to  feign.  I  had,  indeed,  no  trees  to  whisper  over  my  head, 
but  a  clear  rivulet  streamed  at  my  feet.  The  day  was  calm,  the  air 
soft,  and  all  was  rudeness,  silence,  and  solitude.  Before  me,  and  on 
either,  side,  were  high  hills,  which,  by  hindering  the  eye  from  ranging, 
'fixed  the  mind  to  find  entertainment  for  itself"* 

The  storm  which  "the  journey"  raised  in  the  Scottish  mind 

was  prodigious,  and  perhaps  had  its  influence  on  the  reaction  in 

favour  of  the  national  scenery.     An  Englishman,  named  John 

Topham,  was  living  in  Edinburgh  when  tliis  thunderbolt  burst, 

,  and  has  left  this  account  of  the  scene  : — 

**  Edinburgh,  January  2At  1775. 

"  Dr.  Johnson's  account  of  his  tour  into  Scotland  has  just  made  its 
appearance  here,  and  has  put  the  country  into  a  flame.  Everybody 
finds  some  reason  to  be  affronted.  A  thousand  people  who  know  not 
a  single  creature  in  the  Western  Isles  interest  themselves  in  their 
cause,  and  are  offended  at  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  them.  But 
let  this  unfortunate  writer  say  what  he  will,  it  must  be  confessed  they 
return  it  with  interest.  Newspapers,  magazines,  pamphlets — all  teem 
with  abuse  of  the  Doctor.  While  one  day  some  very  ingenious  criti- 
cism shows  he  might  have  wrote  such  a  thing  better,  the  next  others 
equally  ingenious  prove  he  had  better  never  have  wrote  such  a  thing 
at  all.  In  this  general  uproar,  amidst  this  strife  of  tongues,  it  is  im- 
possible that  a  dispassionate  man  should  be  heard.'' ' 

The  works  of  some  of  his  assailants  are  highly  amusing. 
He  laid  himself  ojien  to  assault  by  the  rash  way  in  which  he 
tilted  at  everything  that  did  not  confonn  with  his  own  experi-. 
ence  and  philosophy  of  high  civilisation  and  culture.  For  in- 
stance, announcing  the  i)rofound  principle  that  "where  there 
are  mountains  there  are  commonly  minerals,"  he  finds  that  in 
the  Western  Higl Jands  "  common  ores  would  be  here  of  no 
great  value ;  for  what  "requires  to  be  separated  by  fire,  must, 
if  it  were  found,  be  carried  away  in  its  mineral  state,  here  being 
no  fuel  for  the  smelting-house  or  forge."  In  strange  antithesis 
to  this  stands  a  passage  in  De  Foe,  also  speculating  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  discovering  ore  in  the  Higlilands : — 

"  But  it  seems  reserved  for  a  future  and  more  industrious  age  to 
search  into ;  which,  if  it  should  happen  to  appear,  especially  the  iron, 

^  Journey y  1st  edit.,  pp.  8G,  87. 
2  Topham's  Letters  from  Edinburgh,  p.  137. 
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they  would  no  more  have  occasion  to  say  that  nature  furnished  them 
with  so  much  timber  and  woods  of  such  vast  extent  to  no  purpose, 
seeing  it  may  be  all  little  enough  to  supply  the  forges  for  working  up 
the  ironstone,  and  improving  that  useful  product.  And  should  a  time 
come  when  these  hidden  treasures  of  the  earth  should  be  discovered 
and  improved,  this  part  of  Scotland  may  no  longer  be  called  poor ; 
for  such  a  production  would  soon  change  the  face  of  things,  bring 
wealth  and  people  and  commerce  to  it,  fill  their  harbours  full  of  ships, 
their  towns  full  of  people,  and  by  consuming  the  provisions,  bring  the 
soil  to  be  cultivated,  its  fish  cured,  and  its  cattle  consumed  at  home, 
and  so  a  visible  prosperity  would  show  itself  among  them."  ^ 

But  there  was  a  practical  answer  to  the  reproach  as  affect- 
ing the  Highhmds  generally,  more  conclusive  than  theory 
could  afford.  On  account  of  the  vast  quantity  of  wood  in  the 
Western  Highlands,  mining  companies  in  England  took  their 
ores  to  be  smelted  there.  One  of  these  smelting  places,  within 
a  few  miles  of  Inverary  Castle,  where  Johnson  got  high  hospi- 
tality, has  left  its  reminiscences  in  the  name  of  "  Furnace,"  yet 
held  by  the  village  where  it  stood,  and  in  the  quantity  of  slag 
still  scattered  around  the  site  of  its  extinguished  and  demo- 
lished furnaces.^  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  all  the  assail- 
ants deal  with  the  material  charges  of  poverty  and  barrenness ; 
none  of  them  has  the  hardihood  to  maintain  that  the  scenery 
of  "  Caledonia  stern  and  wild,"  has  its  own  special  merits  as 
well  as  the  parks  and  pastures  of  England. 

Of  the  weakness  of  a  cause  one  may  sometimes  find  a  clearer 
revelation  in  a  defence  of  it  than  in  an  attack  on  it.  Among 
the  national  champions,  a  certain  James  Alves  delivered  in 
rhyme  his  wrath  against  the  partial  tales — 

"  When  Johnson  fibs,  or  jaundiced  Junius  rails. 
When  Wilkes  degrades,  or  Churchill  bolder  sings 
The  fall  of  Scotland  and  her  race  of  kings.'* 

The  following  lines,  with  their  extremely  meagre  amount  of 
inspiration,  are  curious  in  their  veiy  prosaicness,  as  showing 
the  terms  on  which  the  unpeacher  and  the  vindicator  met.   That 

»  Tour,  iii  201. 

2  Some  of  his  critics  were  too  angry,  and  in  too  much  haste  to  give  vent  to 
their  wrath,  to  Hmit  their  comments  to  matters  in  which  he  could  be  thus 
distinctly  contradicted.  A  good  specimen  of  angry  incoherence  is  furnished 
by  BemarJcs  on  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Helrides,  by  the  Rev. 
Donald  M*Nicol,  A.M.,  minister  of  Lismore,  in  Argyleshire.  This  Highland 
minister,  writing  from  the  fastnesses  of  his  own  mountains,  thus  gallantly 
maintains  the  ancient  renown  of  his  country  for  shipbuilding,  without  having 
his  authorities  at  hand  : — "  There  was  a  ship  of  war  built  in  Scotland,  in  the 
minority  of  James  iv.,  the  equal  of  which  had  never  been  built  in  Britain,  nor 
seen  upon  the  seas  in  those  times.  Its  dimensions  I  am  not  just  now  able  to 
ascertain  ;  but  they  have  been  accurately  described  by  several  of  our  histo- 
rians, whom  I  have  not  at  present  an  opportunity  of  consulting"  (p.  168). 
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all  the  scenery  which  tourists  now  swarm  in  was  abominable  to 
English  taste  is  admitted,  and  it  is  also  admitted  that  not  a  word 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  its  beauty ;  utility  is  its  sole  merit — 

"  Those  barren  hills  which  hurt  an  English  eye, 
Afford  the  streams  which  vast  machines  supply, 
Whose  powers,  directed  by  mechanic  skill, 
Must  each  design  on  easiest  terms  fulfil ; 
Nay,  even  our  heaths,  in  such  derision  held. 
For  growing  commerce  leave  an  open  field ; 
Our  barren  rocks  which  English  wits  detest, 
And  make  the  butt  of  many  a  cbimsy  jest, 
By  art  transformed  they  shape  the  pile  sublime, 
And  strength  and  grandeur  to  convenience  join ; 
Defy  for  ages  time's  corroding  rust, 
When  mould'ring  bricks  are  mingled  with  the  dust."  ^ 

These  verses,  which  cannot  be  called  poetry,  remind  us  that 
hitherto,  like  Monsieur  Jourdain,  we  have  been  dealing  with 
mere  prose.  It  is  naturally  to  poetry  and  romance  that  we  should 
look  for  the  most  distinctive  symptoms  of  the  existence  of  a 
sense  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  scenery.  Let  us  see 
whether  these  do  more  than  their  plain  companion  for  our 
scenery.  It  is  said  by  some  Welsh  scholai^  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  in  the  old  Welsh  poems  are  so  applicable 
to  the  West  Highlands,  as  to  show  that  King  Arthur  held 
his  court  there;  but  this  is  a  point  on  which  we  possess 
neither  Welsh  learning  nor  virtue  enough  to  lift  up  our  testi- 
mony. If  Thomas  of  Erceldoun  wrote  the  Eomance  of  Sir 
Tristrem,  he  would  have  preserved  his  copyright  of  fame  by 
describing  the  Eildons  and  Huntly  Bum.  It  is  difficult  to 
speak  to  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  kind  of  literature ;  yet 
from  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  old  Scots  poetry,  from 
The  Bruce  downwards,  we  incline  to  deny  that  throughout  there 
is  in  it  anything  descriptive  of  the  romantic  scenery  of  Scotland. 
James  i.  and  Dunbar  are  both  exquisite  describers  of  nature ; 
but  it  is  of  garden  or  agricultural  nature.  Alexander  Hume's 
delicious  poem  of  ^  The  Day  Estival,  or  Simimer  Day,  contains  a 
series  of  pictures  of  rural  life  as  lovely  as  Cuyp's,  but  all  are  life 
in  the  plain,  or  by  the  side  of  the  smooth  flowing  river.  The 
sole  allusion  to  anything  else  is  when  he  describes  the  heat  of 
midday : — 

"  The  time  sae  tranquil  is  and  still, 

That  nowhere  shall  ye  find. 
Save  on  a  high  and  barren  hill, 

The  ayr  of  peeping  wind." 

Mr.  Pierce  Gillies,  in  editing  Tlie  Essayes  of  a  Prentise  in  the 
1  Alves's  Banks  of  Eslc. 
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Diviiu  Art  of  Poesie,  by  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First 
of  England,  says :  "  Amid  the  romantic  sceneiy  of  his  birth  and 
education,  he  probably  never  looked  on  any  object  with  the  true 
eye  of  a  poet.  .  .  .  He  had  no  eye  for  wild  and  unsophisticated 
nature.  Tliere  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  looked  \vith  rapture 
on  the  castled  cliffs  and  aerial  towers  of  his  native  city ;  or  that 
he  ever  watohed  with  a  heart  full  of  emotion  the  beams  of  the 
morning  sim  ascending  out  of  the  sea ;  and  the  rocky  clifis  of 
Arthur  Seat,  that  overhang  Holyrood  Palace,  half  seen,  haK  lost, 
amidst  the  lingering  vapour  of  night."  How  should  he  have 
been  expected  to  have  an  eye  for  such  things  ?  The  sense  of 
them  had  not  been  discovered  or  invented — whichever  be  the 
proper  term.  It  was  no  more  likely  to  be  referred  to  in  poetry 
than  any  undiscovered  portion  of  science,  such  as  the  steam- 
engine  or  electricity. 

Perhaps  Shakspeare,  in  the  two  words  of  his  scene  direction, 
"  Blasted  Heath,"  has  done  more  than  any  one  in  his  day  to 
stamp  a  feature  of  Scottish  scenery.  Mr.  Charles  Knight  laboured 
hard  to  prove  him  one  of  a  set  of  players  who  had  gone  as 
far  northward  as  Aberdeen.  He  thought  the  description  of 
Macbeth's  Castle  had  the  clearness  and  precision  of  one  who  had 
seen  the  building.  Then  he  is  accurate  in  his  topography  while 
speaking  of  two  remarkable  features  of  our  scenery — Dunsinane 
and  Birnam.  The  strongest  jx)int,  however,  was,  that  his  witch 
was  the  Scottish  witch — a  creature  of  the  wilds  and  wastes  and 
storms — not  the  English  witch,  who  existed  in  barn-door  ple- 
beianism,  tormenting  poor  clowns  and  their  cattle  in  the  most 
vulgar  and  unpoetic  of  forms.  Shakspeare,  however,  foimd  the 
nature  of  the  Scottish  witch  in  the  books.  His  instinct  told 
him  there  was  poetry  in  it,  and  he  seized  it.  Perhaps  if  he  had 
actually  been  in  Scotland  we  should  have  had  something  from 
him  as  good  as  the  description  ot  Dover  Cliff. 

To  the  general  dearth  ot  expressions  in  old  poetry  purporting 
an  enjoyment  of  the  savage  features  of  the  scenery  of  Scotland, 
there  is  an  odd  exception ;  an  exception  carrying  us  a  great 
deal  further  than  the  old  proverbial  notion  that  the  exception 
renders  the  rule  all  the  more  distinct  by  drawing  attention  to 
its  precise  terms.  In  the  old  poem  we  refer  to  there  are  quaint 
melodious  reminiscences  of  scenes  which  are  thronged  by  the 
tourists  of  the  present  day,  and  which  yet,  for  centuries  after 
the  date  of  the  poem,  were  deemed  howling  wildernesses,  into 
wluch  the  lover  of  pleasure  journeys  no  more  thought  of  entering, 
than  he  now  does  of  going  to  the  Black  country  or  the  Fens. 
Here  are  some  lines  from  that  poem,  in  which  the  ordinary 
tourist  wiU  recognise  several  of  the  places  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  go  to  in  the  course  of  his  duty : — 
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"  Now  farewell  Rannoch,  with  thy  loch  and  isle, 

To  me  thou  wast  right  traist  both  even  and  morn  ; 
Thou  wast  the  place  that  would  me  nocht  beguile, 
When  I  have  been  oft  at  the  King's  horn. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Now  good  Glendochart,  for  ever  more  adieu, 

That  oft  has  been  my  buckler  and  my  beild  {protection) ; 
Both  day  and  night  to  me  thou  wast  right  true, 
And  lately  until  when  I  grew  in  eild  {age), 
And  durst  no  more  be  seen  upon  the  field, 
Than  dare  the  owlet  when  the  day  is  light, 
Yet  thou  me  keeped  with  thy  main  and  might. 

Farewell  Glenlochy,  with  thy  forest  free ; 

Farewell  Fernay,  that  oft  my  friend  has  been ; 
Farewell  Morinch.     Alas,  full  woe  is  me  I 

Thou  wast  the  ground  of  all  my  woe  and  teyne  {grief). 

Farewell  Breadalbane,  and  Loch  Tay  so  sheen ; 
Farewell  Glenurchy  and  Glenlyon  baith, 
My  death  to  you  will  be  but  little  skaith. 

Farewell  Glenalmond,  garden  of  Pleasance, 
For  many  fair  flowers  have  I  from  you  ta*en  ; 

Farewell  Strathbran — and  have  remembrance 
That  thou  shalt  never  more  see  Duncan  again. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Farewell  Stratherne,  most  comely  for  to  know, 

Plenished  with  pleasant  policy  preclair, 
Of  towers  and  towns  standing  fair  in  row. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Farewell  Menteith,  where  oft  I  did  repair. 

And  came  unsought  aye,  as  does  the  snow. 
To  part  from  thee  my  heart  is  wonder  sair." 

The  existence  of  this  morsel  in  MS.  in  Taymouth  Castle 
excited  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  in  the  inquiring  world,  at 
last  gratified  by  Professor  Innes,  who  printed  it  for  the 
Bannatyne  Club  in  the  Black  Book  of  Taymouth.  If  not, 
properly  speaking,  published,  it  was  thus  put  at  the  com- 
mand of  all  who  might  desire  to  see  it  and  comment  on  it.  The 
best  commentary,  however,  that  we  yet  have  on  it,  is  to  be 
found  in  Professor  Innes's  own  Sketches  of  Early  Scotch  His- 
tory, to  which  we  refer  for  a  fuller  accoimt  of  the  whole  affair 
than  any  we  can  here  give  room  for.^ 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  Laideus,  as  the  hero  is  called, 
was  a  merely  typical  person,  but  he  comes  forth  as  a  man  of  this 
world  in  very  emphatic  form  and  large  proportions.  He  is  iden- 
tified with  Dimcan  M'Gregor  of  Ladassach,  the  head  of  a  band 
of  reivers  of  that  proscribed  name.  He  flourished  for  a  period. 
^  See  Sketches  of  Early  Scotch  History,  p.  365,  et  seq. 
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unusually  long  for  one  in  his  position — from  tlie  year  1513  to 
the  year  1552 — and  hence  perhaps  the  fame  that  tempted  our 
anonymous  poet  to  impersonate  him  as  a  type  of  his  class.  The 
poem  professes  to  embody  his  prison  thoughts  while  waiting 
execution  in  the  feudal  dungeon  of  the  Earl  of  Bi-eadalbane. 
That  potent  chief  had  the  old  i)ower  of  pit  and  gaUows.  He 
would  have  thought  twice  before  he  exercised  the  jwwer  of 
death  on  any  responsible  subject  of  the  king;  but  with  a 
McGregor  it  was  a  different  affair.  Putting  one  of  their  tribe  to 
death  was  at  all  times  meritorious,  and  in  fact  it  would  have 
been  considered  a  sort  of  indecorum  to  trouble  i\\it  king's  courts 
about  the  matter.  While  Duncan  was  at  large,  to  be  sure,  the 
king's  court  fulminated  indictments  and  other  documents 
against  him,  which  did  him  no  harm,  while  they  funiish  us, 
through  their  hard  formality  of  statements,  with  some  glimpses 
of  his  ferocious  and  sanguinary  life.  One  of  them  says  how, 
under  "  silence  of  night,"  he  came  to  the  house  of  one  of  the 
retainers  of  Breadalbane,  "  and  by  force  took  him  furth  of  his 
said  hous,  and  by  way  of  murder  stnike  him  with  whingairs 
(or  hangers),  and  cruelly  slew  him,  and  spulyet  and  took  from 
him  his  piu-se,  and  in  it  the  sum  of  forty  j^ounds  ;  and  incon- 
tinent thereafter  passed  to  the  lands  of  Killin,  to  the  house  of 
ane  pure  man  called  John  il'Bean,  piper,  and  there  assegit  the 
said  house  and  brake  the  doors  thereof,  and  by  force  took  the 
said  John  forth  of  the  samin,  and  stnike  his  head  fi-om  his  body 
and  cruelly  slew  him."  Professor  Innes  says,  "  There  is  poetry 
in  the  wild  wail  of  the  chained  robber,  and  moreover  a  sense  of 
natuml  beauty  and  a  tenderness  of  feeling  which  we  do  not 
look  for  in  \\Titers  of  that  age,  and  which  no  earlier  Scotch 
poet  had  expressed  so  well,  if  we  except  the  admirable  Gawin 
Douglas."  1 

This  sense  of  natural  beauty  and  tenderness  are  the  special- 
ties that  are  significant  to  the  present  puri)ose.  Tlie  poem  is  a 
satire  of  that  kind  which  clothes  in  the  attribut<?s  of  the  loved 
and  the  beautiful  whatever  is  most  loathed  and  detested.  It 
is  in  the  same  vein  of  the  burlesque  that  in  the  Pichwick  Papers 
the  dirty  ruffians  clustering  about  a  debtors'  ])rison  of  the  old 
tyi^e,  are  found  sentimentally  moralizing  over  past  scenes  of 
London  street-brutality,  as  Byron  nmses  on  his  boy-feelings 
and  the  dreams  he  then  dreamt  under  the  shadow  of  Lochna- 
gar,  or  as  Waverley  recalled  all  that  had  passed  between  his 
first  and  second  visit  to  Tully-Veolan.  So  when  Neddy  is 
called  upon  to  rem(»mber  the  pugnacious  butcher,  Tom  Martin : 
"  Bless  my  dear  eyes,"  said  Mr.  Eoker,  shaking  his  head 
slowly  from  side  to  side,  and  gazing  abstractedly  over  the 
grated  window  before  him,  as  if  he  were  fondly  recalling  some 

*  Sketches,  p.  365. 
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peaceful  scene  of  his  early  youth ;  "it  seems  but  yesterday  that 
he  whopped  the  coal-heaver  down  Fox-under-the-Hill,  by  the 
wharf  there.  I  think  I  can  see  him  now  a-coming  up  the 
Strand  between  the  two  street  keepers,  a  little  sobered  by 
the  bruising,  with  a  patch  o*  winegar  and  brown  paper  over  his 
right  eyelid,  and  that  'ere  lovely  bull-dog  as  pinned  the  little 
boy  arterwards  a-foUowing  at  his  heels.  What  a  rum  thing 
time  is,  ain't  it,  Neddy  ? "  The  old  satirist  finds  his  fun  in  the 
grotesqueness  of  linking  ideas  of  sentiment  and  poetry  with 
Highland  scenery ;  the  modern  novelist  finds  his  in  linking 
such  ideas  with  low  London  life. 

The  Lowlander  viewed  the  Highland  reiver  of  that  day  with 
loathing,  and  a  contempt  only  modified  by  terror.  Even  the 
panic  of  rage,  fear,  and  antipathy,  aroused  in  the  London  mind 
two  years  ago  against  the  ticket-of-leave  men  whom  imagina- 
tion set  garotting  in  every  street,  was  something  far  inferior. 
To  put  poetical  sentiment  and  feeling  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  accursed  race  was  high  irony.  It  was  heightened  by 
making  the  events  of  his  savage  criminal  life  the  object  of  his 
tender  reminiscences.  It  was  still  further  heightened  by  the 
physical  character  of  the  places  on  which  his  affections  alighted. 
Instead  of  lawns  and  pleached  alleys,  fair  gardens  and  fountains, 
it  was  that  howling  wilderness,  that  abode  of  hon-ors — the  High- 
lands of  Perth  and  Inverness — the  district  which  all  the  fashion- 
able world  now  delight  in.  To  speak  of  Glendochart,  Glenlochy, 
Glenurchy,  Breadalbane,  Loch  Tay,  and  Stratherne,  was  sufficient 
to  call  up  sensations  of  the  most  lively  horror  and  disgust. 

Tlie  reiver's  sentimental  reminiscences  point  to  two  distinct 
•  elements  of  Highland  scenery,  each  adored  in  the  present  day  for 
its  special  beauties.  The  one  was  where  he  got  his  prey,  the 
other  where  he  hid  it  and  himself.  Along  all  the  streams  there 
are  straths  or  haughs  of  rich  alluvial  land.  Until  sheep-farming 
began,  these  were  the  only  productive  tracts  close  to  the  High- 
lands, and  their  acreage  was  valuable  as  well  for  its  fruitfulness 
as  its  narrowness.  But  there  was  one  tenible  element  in  the 
price  paid  by  the  Lowland  peasant  who  cultivated  these  straths 
— the  ceaseless  vigilance  and  contest  with  "  the  Children  of  the 
Mist" — who  occupied  the  rocky  recesses  rising  close  over  them. 
At  that  time  the  ethnic  position  towards  each  other  of  the  Cel- 
tic freebooter  and  the  Lowland  farmer  was  about  as  antagonistic 
as  that  of  the  Eed  Indian  to  the  Pilgrim  Father  in  New  England. 

Our  extracts  may  possibly  have  been  read  without  a  suspicion 
that  the  author  had  not  himself  some  sympathy  with  the  old 
Highlander  bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  the  scenery  which  he 
loved.  The  fact  is  that  the  asterisks  in  the  quotations  represent 
some  lines  that  would  have  revealed  the  wolf.     For  instance, 
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tliere  is  pleasant  Stratheme,  "most  comely  for  to  know" — 
that  was  a  tempting  district,  rather  far  off  from  the  places  of 
retreat,  and  also  rather  strong  in  a  warlike  Lowland  peasantry, 
but  rich  in  cattle,  and  worth  a  great  venture.  After  the  senti- 
mental lines,  there  follow  these — 

"  I  rugged  thy  ribs  till  oft  T  made  them  roar, 
Gar  thy  wives,  if  they  will  do  no  more, 
Sing  my  dirge  after  usum  Sarum, 
For  oft  time  I  gart  them  alarum." 

To  those  who  know  the  local  history  of  the  times,  this  rug- 
ging of  the  ribs  calls  up  a  scene  of  horror  such  as,  in  later  times, 
has  only  been  realized  by  the  Indian  scalpings  of  distant  settle- 
ments in  America,  or  the  Sepoy  rebellion  in  India. 

It  will  serve,  perhaps,  still  more  distinctly  to  emphasize  the 
antagonism  between  the  existing  and  the  older  notions  about  tlie^ 
Higldands,  to  remember  that  tliis  Duncan  M'Gregor  was  just 
a  Koderic  Dhu,  and  that  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
about  his  out-premises  there  might  be  seen  wandering  some 
captive  maniac,  like  Blanche, 

"  Tane  in  the  morn  she  was  a  bride, 
When  lloderic  forayed  Devon  side." 

All  the  world  knows  about  the  loveliness  of  Ellen's  Isle,  and 
the  heroic  and  romantic  incidents  of  which  a  rich  poetic  fancy, 
by  selecting  the  picturesque  elements  out  of  realities,  made  it 
the  theatre.  Thousands  are  the  pilgrims  who  have  worshipped 
at  the  shrine,  and  found  it  even  lov^elier  than  they  expected  in 
its  rich  feathering  of  birch  and  aspen.  ,  But  to  respectable  per- 
sons of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  it  was  a  den  of  Cacus,  infested  by 
murderers,  and  a  great  emporium  of  stolen  goods.  In  the  in- 
dictments it  was  called  Island  Varnoch,  a  picturesque  enough 
name,  which  might  have  been  of  use  to  Scott,  if  he  had  fallen 
on  it.  Some  persons  were  indicted  for  the  slaughter  of  John 
Macgillies,  several  thefts  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  "  being  in 
company  w^th  Duncan  Macewan  Macgregor,  called  The  Tutor, 
at  the  burning  of  Aberuchel,  where  seven  men  were  slain,  three 
bairns  were  burnt,  twenty  kine  and  oxen  were  stolen,  reft,  and 
away  taken."  And  the  next  accusation  is  for  "  taking  part  w4th 
the  rebels  and  fugitives  that  took  to  the  isle  called  Island  Var- 
noch, and  taking  into  the  said  isle  of  eight  score  kine  and  oxen, 
eighteen  score  sheep  and  goats,  stolen,  reft,  and  away  taken  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countiy  about,"  "  whilk,"  as  the  docu- 
ment elsewhere  says,  "  w^ere  eaten  and  slain  by  them  within  tho 
said  island."  ^  The  place  was  viewed  with  h(jn'or  as  the  dwell- 
ing of  creatures,  filthy,  ferocious,  and  half -naked,  w^ho  lived  liko 

1  Pitcairn*8  Criminal  Triala,  iii.  232. 
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wild  beasts,  surrounded  by  the  bones,  the  refuse,  and  the  rotting 
carcases  of  the  animals  they  had  stolen.  But  a  still  more 
revolting  suspicion  himg  around  them — that  of  cannibalism. 
It  was  often  recalled  how  St.  Jerome  said  he  had  seen  the 
Celtic  Scots  eating  human  flesh,  and  had  noticed  how  they 
relished  the  more  succulent  parts  of  the  bodies  of  women 
and  youbg  people.  The  suspicion  that  the  Highlanders  were 
cannibals  lingered  in  England  later  than  the  '45.  In  that 
exceedingly  popular  book.  Captain  Johnston's  Lives  of  High- 
waymen and  Bobbers,  there  is  a  specific  and  sober  account  of 
Sawney  Bean  and  his  gang  who  had  eaten  away  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  have  told  on  the  census  if  there  had  been  one.  If, 
therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle  had  sedulously  tended  a 
comely  Lowland  maiden  such  as  Ellen  Douglas,  they  might  have 
borne  the  suspicion  sometimes  incurred  by  New  Zealanders 
when  attentive  to  the  feeding  of  their  missionaries ;  that  is, 
always  supposing  her  to  have  been  as  Wordsworth  puts  it — 
"  A  creature  not  too  wise  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food." 
To  come  back  to  the  ordinary  poetic  literature  of  Scotland. 
William  Drummond,  as  every  tourist  knows  pretty  well,  pos- 
sessed one  of  the  most  charming  little  specimens  of  Scottish 
rock  and  river  scenery  in  existence ;  but  if  he  ever  makes  any 
allusion  to  it  id  his  poetry,  we  have  not  discovered  the  passage. 
People  say  that  strange  piece  of  wild  and  plaintiviB  musing, 
called  a  Cypresse  Grove — like  a  combination  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Cicero,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne — had  reference  to  a  grove  of 
his  own,  but  it  was  doubtless  purely  mythical.  In  some  com- 
plimentary verses  addressed  to  him  by  his  contemporary  the 
Earl  of  Stirling,  there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  his  stream  of 
Esk,  and  some  other  allusions  to  scenery,  of  which  the  reader 
may  make  the  best  he  can.  Thus — 
"  Swan  which  so  sweetly  sings 

By  Aska's  banks,  and  pitifully  plains, 

That  old  Meander  never  heard  such  strains, 

Eternal  fame  thou  to  thy  country  brings ; 

And  now  our  Caledon 

Is  by  thy  songs  made  a  new  Helicon. 

Her  mountains,  woods,  and  springs, 

While  mountains,  woods,  springs  be,  shall  sound  thy  praise, 

And  though  fierce  Boreas  oft  make  pale  her  bays. 

And  kill  these  myrtles  with  enraged  breath 

Which  should  thy  brows  enwreath. 

Her  floods  have  pearls,  seas  amber  do  send  forth, 

Her  heaven  hath  golden  stars  to  crown  thy  worth." 

If  the  poet  had  in  his  mind  the  place 

"  Where  Johnson  sat  in  Drummond's  classic  shade," 
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he  did  not  deal  with  it  as  our  modem  poets  do.  But  Lord 
Stirling — perliaps  better  known  as  Sir  William  Alexander,  the 
founder  of  the  Scottish  baronetage  of  Nova  Scotia — has  left  other 
touches  which  show  that  he  and  Drummond  had  some  little 
enjoyment  of  Scottish  scenery  of  the  secondary  kind.     Thus — 

"  Those  madrigals  we  sung  amidst  our  flocks, 
With  garlands  guarded  from  Apollo's  beams, 
On  Ochils  whiles,  whiles  near  Bodotrian  streams, 
The  echoes  did  resound  them  from  the  rocks, 
Of  foreign  shepherds  bent  to  try  the  states ; 
Though  I,  world's  guest,  a  vagabond  do  stray. 
Thou  may  thy  store,  which  I  esteem,  survey." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  two  poets  had  companionable  wan- 
derings among  the  Ochils  —  a  seat  of  very  noble  scenery, 
including  the  cleft  rock  on  which  Castle  Campbell  stands,  ±he 
turbulent  rocky  break  of  the  Devon  called  the  Devil's  Mill, 
the  Eumbling  Bridge,  and  the  Calder  Linn. 

We  shall  find  Scottish  poets  of  a  century  later  affording  us 
fewer  traces  of  a  love  of  scenery  even  than  this.  There  is  a 
beautiful  poem  which,  since  tlie  days  of  Leyden's  and  Scott's 
early  investigations,  has  been  at  large  in  search  of  an  author. 
It  is  called  "  Albania,"  and  may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  quite 
familiar  to  our  readers,  though  the  original  edition  of  it  is 
a  rarity,  and  even  Leyden's  Scottish  Descriptive  Poems  in 
which  it  is  reprinted,  is  not  in  every  one's  hands.  It  was  first 
printed  in  1737,  the  editor  telling  the  world  that  it  "was  wrote 
by  a  Scottish  clergyman  some  years  ago,  who  is  since  dead." 
Aaron  Hill — who,  as  we  have  seen,  travelled  in  Scotland — was 
much  struck  by  this  piece,  and  endeavoured  to  express  Ids  appre- 
ciation of  it  in  poetry : — 

**  Known  though  unnamed  since,  shunning  vulgar  praise, 
Thy  muse  would  shine,  and  yet  conceal  her  rays." 

AU  that  internal  evidence  teUs  is,  that  he  lived  in  Aberdeen, 
whether  a  native  of  that  district  or  not.  This  poem  rather  deals 
with  the  material  elements  of  the  country's  strength,  than  with 
anything  aisthetic.  In  the  noble  simplicity  and  beauty  with 
which  it  describes  vulgar  material  objects  it  might  be  compared 
to  Eaphael's  arabesques.  But  touches  of  a  sense  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  break  through  it,  and  the  concluding  lines  testify  that 
the  author  enjoyed  wild  scenery : — 

"  There  view  I  winged  Skye  and  Lewes  long, 
Resort  of  whales,  and  Uist  where  herrings  swarm, 
And  talk,  at  once  delighted  and  appalled 
By  the  pale  moon  with  utmost  Hirta's  seers, 
Of  beckoning  ghosts,  and  shadowy  men  that  bode 
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Sure  death.     Nor  there  doth  Jura's  double  hill 
Escape  my  sight ;  nor  Mull,  though  bald  and  bare ; 
Nor  Islay,  where  ere  while  Macdonalds  reigned. 
Thee  too  Lismore !     I  hail  St.  Moloch's  shrine ; 
Inchgall,  first  conquered  by  the  brand  of  Scots : 
And  filled  with  awe  of  ancient  saints  and  kings, 
I  kiss,  0  Icolmkill,  thy  hallowed  mould. 
Thus,  Caledonia,  many-hilled;  to  thee 
End  and  beginning  of  my  ardent  song 
I  turn  the  Druid's  lyre,  to  thee  devote 
This  lay,  and  love  not  music  but  for  thee." 

There  is  here  a  germ  of  the  pure  feeling  for  Scottish  scenery 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Allan  Eamsay's  Gentle  Shepherd, 
pastoral  though  it  be.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Allan's 
shepherds  have  a  kind  of  Cowgate  twang  about  them,  and  the 
imperfectness  of  his  descriptive  power  is  to  this  day  a  distrac- 
tion and  torment  to  hapless  tourists,  in  this  respect,  that  there 
are  two  rival  competitors — quite  unlike  each  other — for  the 
honour  of  being  the  genuine  "  Habbie*s-How." 

There  is  a  powerful  revelation  of  thfe  feeling  of  the  day  in 
that  beautiful  little  ode  of  Smollett's  on  Leven  Water.  The 
tourist  now  rushes  as  fast  as  he  can  past  that  commonplace 
stream — no  better  than  an  ordinary  English  river — ardent  to 
seek  the  inner  wilds  of  Glenfalloch  or  Balquhidder.  It  was 
probably  the  immediate  contrast  with  such  abominations  that 
inspired  the  poet  to  sing  how — 

"  No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source, 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course, 
That  sweetly  rambles  o'er  its  bed 
With  white  round  polished  pebbles  spread. 
While  lightly  poised,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood : 
The  springing  trout,  in  speckled  pride ; 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide  ; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war, 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  charming  maze  thy  waters  make 
By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine, 
And  hedges  flower 'd  with  eglantine." 

It*  would  almost  seem  as  if  these  mellifluous  lines  were  made 
so  attractive  to  dmw  off  attention  from  the  earlier  stages  of 
these  waters,  tossing  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains  in  their 
disreputable  ntffianism ;  yet  at  this  day  it  is  in  this  early  stage, 
and  not  in  their  reputable  condition  as  "  a  charming  maze,"  that 
the  waters  which,  in  the  Falloch  and  other  roaring  torrents,  toss 
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themselves  into  Loch  Lomond,  and  pass  through  to  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  delight  the  pleasure-seeker. 

James  Thomson  was  an  exquisite  describer  of  nature,  but  he 
chose  English  nature  for  his  theme,  discarding  the  claims  of  the 
wild  Border  land  in  which  he  passed  his  youth,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  North  Highlands  in  which  he  was  a  sojourner.  Yet  it  is 
possible  to  detect  here  and  there  the  tone  of  one  whose  eye  had 
been  educated  in  scenery  wilder  than  he  describes.  For  instance, 
that  fine  descriptive  touch — 

"  Where  o'er  the  rock  the  scarcely  waving  pine, 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe." 

His  account  of  the  shepherd  lost  in  the  snow  is  thoroughly 
moorland,  and  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  there  is  a  picture 
one  would  carry  home  to  the  Highland  forests — which  were 
more  abundant  in  his  day  than  they  now  are : — 

"  Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale  above, 
A  sable  silent  solemn  forest  stood, 
Whei'e  nought  but  shadowy  forms  was  seen  to  move, 
As  idless  fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood ; 
And,  up  the  hills  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines  aye  waving  to  and  fro, 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood, 
And  where  this  valley  winded  eut  below. 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard  to  flow." 

Another  poet  was  much  more  untrue  to  his  native  hills,  though 
he  professed  to  sing  of  them.  This  was  Alexander  Eoss,  the 
author  of  the  Fortunate  Shepherdess,  That  work  is  a  remark- 
able testimony  to  a  phenomenon  which  might  be  termed 
absolute  blindness  to  sublimity  in  scenery.  The  cottage  of  its 
author  may  still  be  seen  in  the  wild  pass  fortified  by  the  old 
tower  of  Invermark,  whence  rises  up  an  array  of  vast  mountains 
rough  and  precipitous — the  group  of  which  the  chief  is  Byron's 
Lochinygair.  The  author  had  not  the  excuse  of  seeking  distant 
classical  scenery  for  neglecting  what  were  thus  continually  in 
his  eye,  for  the  incidents  of  the  poem  are  entirely  Highland. 
They  turn  on  the  event  thus  curtly  set  down — 

**  Nae  property  these  honest  shepherds  pled, 
All  kept  alike,  and  all  in  common  fed ; 
But  ah  1  misfortune,  while  they  feared  no  ill, 
A  crowd  of  Ketterin  did  their  forest  fill ; 
On  ilka  side  they  took  it  in  wi'  care. 
And  in  the  ca'  nor  cow  nor  ewe  did  spare." 

They  carried  off  the  heroine — and  hence  the  story.  But  it 
is  all  mythical  and  fancy  pastoral,  a  good  deal  like  Barclay's 
ArgeniSy  which  the  author,  who  was  a  scholar,  seems  to  have 
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had  in  his  eye.  In  one  place,  he  gives  a  very  pretty  little 
description  of  a  scene  which  shows  that  he  could  paint  with 
the  pen — but  he  goes  down  the  glen  for  it,  describing  a  scene 
purely  lowland. 

"  The  water  keely  on  a  level  slid 
Wi'  little  din,  but  couthy  what  it  made. 
On  ilka  side  the  trees  grew  thick  and  Strang, 
And  wi'  the  birds  they  a'  were  in  a  sang ; 
On  every  side,  a  full  bowshot  and  mair, 
The  green  was  even,  gowany,  and  fair ; 
With  easy  sklent  on  every  hand  the  braes, 
To  right  well  up,  wi'  scattered  busses  raise. 
Wi'  goats  and  sheep  abone,  and  ky  below, 
The  bonny  braes  a'  in  a  swarm  did  go." 

On  the  supposition  that  the  love  of  mountain  scenery  is 
an  acquired  taste,  and  that  the  first  and  most  natural  objects 
of  human  admiration  are  things  made  by  human  hands,  one 
would  expect  the  waterfall  to  be  the  first  prominent  object 
taken  up  as  the  taste  for  nature  advances,  and  so  in  prac- 
tice we  find  it  to  be.  Among  what  may  be  called  the 
rugged  elements  of  nature,  the  cataract  was  the  first  to  be 
tolerated.  It  presented  an  immediate  analogy  to  the  fountain 
— a  very  ancient  ornament.  When  water  power  came  into 
use,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  admiration  of  a  phenomenon 
which  was  so  grand  an  exaggeration  of  the  mill-race,  from 
the  edge  of  which  careful  mothers  drew  their  children  with 
a  shudder.  It  was  an  admiration  like  Hajji  Baba's,  who, 
when  told  that  the  huge  steamship  was  moved  by  the  vapour 
of  boiling  water,  said  it  must  have  the  great-grandmother  of 
all  kettles  on  board.  The  Eomans  made  waterfalls;  articles 
that  laugh  to  scorn  such  productions  as  the  cataract  at  Vir- 
ginia Water.  There  was  Tivoli,  and  also  Terni,  "a  heU  of 
waters  where  they  howl  and  hiss,"  as  Byron  said.  He  pro- 
noimced  it  to  be  the  first  waterfall  in  Europe,  Handec  being  the 
second ;  but  we  suspect  he  is  wrong,  and  that  there  are  finer 
specimens  than  either  in  Norway  or  Bavaria. 

There  was  something  in  the  geological  conditions  of  water- 
falls to  facilitate  early  familiarity  with  them.  The  finest  of 
them  belong  to  accessible  countries.  The  feeders  up  among 
the  far  recesses  of  the  mountains  have  not  wealth  enough  of 
water  to  make  a  great  display,  and  have  only  the  interest  of 
wild,  little,  restless,  raving  torrents  through  dungeons  walled  in 
by  closing  rocks.  Even  when  the  bum  descends  from  near 
the  top  of  a  moimtain  to  the  glen  below,  there  are  few  high 
leaps — sometimes  to  the  hunter  after  the  picturesque  provokingly 
few.    The  adjustment  to  each  other  of  the  masse-s  of  primitive 
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rock  through  which  they  generally  pass  makes  it  so.  It  is 
when  the  streams  have  united  and  swollen  into  rivers,  and 
then  find  the  terraces  on  the  lower  ranges  of  the  moimtains  that 
the  most  notable  waterfalls  exist — witness  Niagara,  where  the 
fall  is  from  a  terrace  in  a  country'  comi)aratively  flat.  Niagara 
was  known  and  wondered  at  long  before  people  cared  for  other 
kinds  of  wild  scenery — dry  scenery  we  might  call  it,  if  we  were 
to  frame  a  tourist  nomenclature  on  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mercial room.  We  know  this  from  a  large  old  engraving  of  it — 
seventeenth  century  work  eWdently.  So  early  as  the  year  1678, 
indeed,  a  certain  Johannes  Herbinius  WTote  a  systematic  disserta- 
tion on  cataracts,  full  of  curious  reading  and  curious  plates.^ 

Tlie  cliief  Scottish  falls  are  very  accessible.  Those  of  the 
Clyde  in  the  midst  of  agriculture  and  manufactures ;  the  Grey 
Mare's  Tail  close  to  a  high-road  through  the  j^ass  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another ;  the  falls  of  Devon  in  a  fruitful  vale ;  and  even 
Foyers,  not  far  from  a  frequented  high-way  and  a  navigable 
loch.  At  Corra  Linn  there  is,  or  used  to  be,  a  testimony  to  its 
popularity,  at  a  time  when  mountain  scenery  was  not  only 
neglected  but  detested.  This  is  a  summer-house  built  in  a 
substantial  manner  by  Sir  James  Carniichael  of  Bonniton 
in  1708.  "From  its  uppermost  room,"  says  the  parish  clergy- 
man in  the  old  Statistical  Account,  "  it  atlbrds  a  veiy  striking 
prospect  of  the  fall ;  for  all  at  once,  on  throwing  your  eyes 
towards  a  mirror  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  from  the 
fall,  you  see  the  whole  tremendous  cataract  i)ouring  as  it 
were  upon  your  head."  The  founder  of  this  simimer-house 
had  probably  been  a  travelled  man,  who  brought  such  an 
idea  home  with  liim  as  one  of  the  ingenious  resources  of 
the  polite  world  abroad,  which,  fortunately,  has  not  been  exten- 
sively adopted  among  us.  The  falls  of  the  Clyde  have  been 
celebrated  in  a  poem  of  the  middle  of  last  centuiy  by  the  elder 
John  Wilson,  who  deals  in  powerful  metaphors  :  — 
"  Where  down  at  once  the  foaming  waters  pour, 
And  tottering  rocks  repel  the  deafening  roar ; 
Viewed  from  below,  it  seems  from  heaven  they  fell, 
Seen  from  above,  they  seem  to  sink  to  hell.'* 

Thus  we  find  people  so  far  awakened  to  a  hankering  for  the 
picturesque  as  to  find  something  to  feed  it  on  in  a  cataract. 
The  phenomenon  is,  in  fact,  calculated  to  awaken  the  lowest  and 
least  ajsthetic  instincts  of  curiosity.  It  is  a  seeming  insuiTcc- 
tion  against  the  orderly  conditions  of  nature — a  row,  a  kick-up, 
a  great  splutter.     Tlie  persons  who  rush  to  see  a  fire  or  a  street 

^  Dissertationes  de  Admiraadis  Mundi  cataractis,  supra  ct  subterrancia, 
earumquo  Principio,  auctore  M.  Johanue  Herbinio,  Bicinft-Silesio,  Amster- 
dam.    1678. 
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outbreak,  feel  something  genial  in  it.  It  thus  drew  attention 
when  the  taste  for  scenery  was  in  an  extremely  chaotic  condi- 
tion. Of  those  who  looked  upon  the  cataract  with  a  touch  of 
feeling  higher  than  the  brutal  love  of  the  phenomena  of  disorder, 
some  would  naturally  extend  their  allegiance  to  the  other  and 
calmer  portions  of  the  stream  that  had  caught  their  attention 
by  impetuously  dashing  itself  over  the  rock.  If  they  did  so, 
their  thoughts  would  come  into  communion  with  other  and 
deeper  sensations  tending  to  consecrate  rivers  in  the  love  and 
almost  the  devotion  of  the  people.  There  has  long  been  a 
reverence  for  the  chief  rivers  in  Scotland.  There  are  traces  of 
the  same  feeling  in  other  countries,  and  it  has  its  causes,  like 
every  other  phenomenon ;  but  this  is  not  the  occasion  for  in- 
vestigating them.  That  the  feeling  has  in  Scotland  come  under 
the  eye  of  the  very  highest  authority  in  such  mattei*s,  is  shown 
when  we  recall  Frank  Osbaldistone  approaching  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Forth  in  that  weary  ride  with  the  Bailie  and  Andrew 
Fairservice.  " '  That's  the  Forth,'  said  the  Bailie  with  an  air  of 
reverence,  which  I  have  observed  the  Scotch  usually  pay  to 
their  distinguished  rivers.  The  Clyde,  the  Tweed,  the  Forth, 
the  Spey,  are  usually  named  by  those  who  dwell  on  their  banks 
with  a  sort  of  respect  and  pride,  and  I  have  known  duels 
occasioned  by  any  word  of  disparagement." 

There  is  scarcely  a  river  of  any  note  in  Scotland  that  cannot 
boast  some  considerable  poetic  tribute.  Even  so  modest  a 
stream  as  the  Don  has  been  solemnized  once  in  Latin  hexa- 
meters, and  twice  at  least  in  vernacular  verse.  Collectors  in 
this  department  of  Scottish  topography  are  acquainted  with  a 
thin  quarto  volume  called  Donaides,  professing  to  be  the 
produce  of  the  genius  and  scholarship  of  Joannes  Ker,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  The  professor, 
however,  influences  the  tenor  of  this  effort  more  than  the 
pastoral  poet.  There  is  little  in  it  either  about  the  river  or  the 
scAiery,  and  it  concentrates  on  the  university  to  which  its 
author  bdonged — standing  near  the  mouth  of  the  river — and  a 
Maecenas  of  the  establishment,  whose  munificence  probably  in- 
fluenced the  author's  income.  The  river  nymphs,  of  course,  bear 
trophies  and  tribute  to  him,  among  the  items  bf  which  are 
myrtles,  laurels,  and  other  vegetables,  which  do  not  naturally 
grow  on  the  banks  of  the  Don.  There  is  a  very  small  scrap 
in  the  vernacular  called  "  A  Poem  in  imitation  of  Donaides,  by 
David  Malloch,  A.M."  This  is  the  same  man  who  afterwards 
earned  celebrity  in  England  as  David  Mallet — the  same  who 
was  hired  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  to  write  the  history 
of  the  great  duke,  and  managed  so  successfully  in  his  talk 
about  what  was  gone  over  in  this  division  and  that  chapter,  that 
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he  got  paid  for  the  completion  of  the  book  when  he  had  not 
written  a  line  of  it.  His  poem  is  a  bad  translation  of  part  of 
the  bad  Latin  original. 

It  is  instructive  as  to  old  notions  of  what  was  worth  seeing 
and  commemorating  in  Scotland,  that  the  Don  was  e\'idently  a 
much  greater  favourite  than  its  neighbour  the  Dee,  now  rever- 
enced as  gathering  round  its  up])er  reaches  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  sublime  scenery  to  be  found  in  Scotland. 
The  Don  was  a  more  sul)stantially  affluent  stream,  as  sweeping 
between  good  corn  find  pasture  lands.  There  was  an  ohl  saying, 
"  Don  for  corn  and  horn ;  and  Dee  for  lish  and  tree."  No  special 
efforts  of  the  nmse  were  ever  bestowed  on  the  Dee,  until  just 
the  other  day  the  scholarly  Dr.  Adamson  jmnted  his  Arundines 
Dcvcc.  The  river  was  perhaps  for  the  fii-st  time  named  in  known 
poetry  when,  nearly  contemi)omneously,  Hogg  sung  "  the  grisly 
rocks  that  guard  the  infant  rills  of  Highland  Dee ;"  and  Byron 
in  his  forbidden  poem  said — 

"  For  auld  lang  syne  briogs  Scotland — one  and  all — 

Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  tho  blue  hills,  the  clear  streams, 
The  Doe,  the  Don,  Palgownie  brig's  black  wall. 
All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  tenderer  dreams 
Of  what  I  then  dreamt." 

The  Tay  has  a  poet-laureate  of  its  o^vn,  whose  work  is  very 
peculiar,  puzzling  its  reader  with  the  question  whether  it  is  or 
is  not  to  be  counted  a  work  of  genius.  It  is  called  Tlu  jifmes 
Thrcnodie,  which  means  the  mournful  muses.^  It  is  a  sort,  of 
In  Meiiwriam,  the  memory  of  one  who  had  depai-ted  from  among 
three  sincere  friends  being  ev(T  recalled  in  mournful  numbei's. 
The  parts  of  the  poem  are  ranged,  like  the  history  of  Herodotus, 
by  the  order  of  the  nine  muses,  but  the  special  function  of  each 
has  as  little  influence  on  the  character  of  the  division  devoted 
to  her,  as  she  has  on  the  unadorned  narrative  of  the  father  of 
history. 

One  of  the  triumvirate  of  friends  commemorated  in  the  book 
was  a  George  Ruthven,  a  physician  in  Peith.  It  appears  that 
he  w^as  more  than  ninety  years  old  when  the  book  was  published 
in  1638.  He  was  a  boy,  of  the  age  at  which  events  leave  an 
indelible  impression,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  and 
he  was  thus  able  to  distribute  gossip  about  momentous  acts. 
His  anecdot<is  thus  make  Adamson's  verses  of  some  impoitance 
as  authority  in  history.     But  Ruthven  had  acquaintance  with 

1  "  The  Muses  Threncxlie,  or  Mirthful  Mournings  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Gall, 
containing  a  variety  of  ])lcii8ant  ])oetieal  dcscri)>tion8,  moral  instructions,  histo- 
rical narrations,  and  divine  observations,  witb  the  most  remarka1)Ie  antiqui- 
ties of  Scotland,  es]>eciany  of  Perth,  by  Mr.  H.  Adamson.  Printed  at 
Edinburgh,  in  King  James's  College,  1G38." 
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historical  events  coming  rather  too  near  to  his  own  door.  He 
belonged  to  the  Gowrie  family,  who  enacted  the  celebrated 
mystery  with  King  James.  Much  as  has  been  said  about  this, 
a  good  deal  has  still  to  be  set  forth,  and  may  be  so  some  day. 

Adamson's  poem  has  for  some  time  been  in  much  esteem 
among  people  curious  in  the  literature  and  antiquities  of  Perth- 
shire ;  its  merits  have  not  been  to  the  same  extent  known  to, 
and  acknowledged  by,  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  seems  that  the 
author  Of  the  poem  was  diffident  about  letting  it  out  to  the 
world.  As  his  editor  says,  "  Mr.  Adamson  was  importuned  by 
his  friends  to  publish  the  two  poems.  He  resisted  their  solici- 
tations, but  the  request  of  his  friend  Mr.  Drummond  at  last 
prevailed."     This  is  William  Drummond  of  Hawthomden. 

Of  course,  to  have  excited  his  admiration,  Adamson's  muse 
is  classical.  In  estimating  it  critically,  one  must  remember  that 
it  belongs  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  classic  epoch,  and  was 
of  such  kind  as,  had  it  appeared  half  a  century  later,  would  have 
been  termed  imitative  and  conventional.  But  such  as  it  is,  it 
is  original,  and  it  is  so  unlike  anything  written  in  the  present 
day,  that  we  are  perhaps  better  judges  of  its  merit  than  our 
grandfathers,  who  were  cloyed  with  such  stuff.  To  those,  indeed, 
who  have  got  a  little  tired,  first  of  the  Scott  and  Byron,  and 
next  of  the  Tennyson  and  Longfellow  school,  matter  like  the 
following,  which  is  the  opening  of  "The  eighth  muse,"  wiU 
almost  be  refreshing : — 

"  What  blooming  banks  sweet  Earn,  or  fairest  Tay, 
Or  Almond  doth  embrace !  these  many  a  day 
We  haunted !  where  our  pleasant  pastorals 
We  sweetly  sung,  and  merrie  madrigals. 
Sometimes  bold  Mars,  and  sometimes  Venus  fair, 
And  sometimes  Phoebus'  love  we  did  declare ; 
Sometimes  on  pleasant  plaines — sometimes  on  mountains, 
And  sometimes  sweetly  sung  beside  the  fountains. 

But  in  these  banks,  where  flows  Saint  Conil's  well, 
The  which  Thessalian  Tempe  doth  excell, 
Whose  name  and  matchless  fame  for  to  declare, 
In  this  most  doleful  dittay  must  I  spare ; 
Yet  thus  dar  say,  that  in  the  world  again 
No  place  more  sweet  for  muses  to  remain 
For  shadowing  walks,  where  silver  brooks  do  spring, 
And  smelling  arbours,  where  birds  sweetly  sing. 
In  heavenly  music  warbling  like  Arion,  , 

Like  Thracian  Orpheus,  Linus,  or  Amphion, 
That  Helicon,  Parnassus,  Pindus  fair. 
To  these  most  pleasant  banks  scarce  can  compare. 
These  be  the  banks  where  all  the  muses  dwell, 
And  haunt  about  that  crystall  brook  and  well. 
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Into  those  banks  chiefly  did  we  repair, 

From  sunshine  shadowed — and  from  blasting  air, 

Where  with  the  muses  we  did  sing  our  song." 

The  word  "moiintaiiis"  occurs  in  this  passage,  but  it  is  used  in 
a  kind  of  pastoral  sense.  What  comes  more  to  the  point  is, 
that  the  pilgrims  of  the  Tay  begin  a  few  miles  above  Perth  and 
sail  downwartls.  The  haugh  or  alluvial  land  here  begins,  and 
broadens  downwanls  till  it  forms  the  broad,  flat  Carse  of  (Jowrie. 
These  carse  lauds  were  then  the  only  portions  of  Scotland  that 
resembled  those  broad  acres  of  England  that  have  been  covered 
for  centuries  with  oaks  and  a])ple-trees  and  wheat.  It  was 
entirely  on  these  fruitful  plains  that  Adamson  indulged  his 
melancholy  muse.  AVe  hear  nothing  from  him  about  the 
majestic  scenery  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  river,  now  so 
aKlently  frequented  V)y  admiring  pilgrims.  Ho  notices  the 
Almond,  thinking  of  the  flat  meadows  through  which  it  passes 
just  before  its  junction  with  the  Tay,  but  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  narrow  rocky  glen  some  twenty  miles  farther  up,  where 
is  the  reputed  grave  of  Ossian,  now  known  to  every  reader  by 
those  wild  lines  of  Wordsworth  wliich  so  haunt  the  memory, 
"  In  this  still  place,  remote  from  men." 

The  Clyde  is  a  sort  of  antithesis  of  the  Tay  and  of  most  other 
rivers.  It  flows  towards  the  Highlands.  We  have  already 
dealt  with  the  poet  who  commemorates  its  cataracts.  He  duly 
traces  the  stream  down,  describing  all  the  specialties  of  scenery 
and  life  around  it,  to 

"  Where  Bute's  green  bosom  spreads  to  meet  the  day, 
Round  Rothesay's  towers  the  morning  sunbeams  play." 

Around  are  the  Argyleshire  mountains  and  the  peaks  of  Arran. 
The  author  has  manfully  done  his  poetic  duty  on  streams,  cata- 
racts, bridges,  lawTLS,  forests,  gardens,  sheep  pastures,  fish  and 
fishers,  shepherds,  shephenlesses,  and  all  the  old  accepted  ele- 
ments of  poetry.  He  has  even  gone  out  of  the  old  routine  to 
give  poetic  dignity  to  coal  mines,  manufactories,  shipyards, 
salt-works,  and  various  other  institutions  with  which  the  real 
has  much  more  to  do  than  the  ideal.  He  seems,  however,  to  be 
entirely  at  a  stand  for  inspiration  when  he  gets  into  that  grand 
group  of  mountain  scenery  which  it  is  difficult  for  us  now  to 
imagine  any  one  looking  at  without  feeling  the  impulses  of 
poetic  thought  throbbing  within  liim.  Having  bestowed  his 
homage  on  Bute  and  the  Cumbraes  in  due  proportion,  he  could 
not  evade  Arran.  He  seems  to  have  been  sore  perplexed  how 
to  deal  with  those  vast  porphyry  rocks,  but  with  a  poetic  in- 
genuity that  does  him  credit,  he  evades  the   difficulty  by 
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getting  immediately  to  the  top  of  Goatfell ;  turning  his  back  on 
the  grand  mountain  masses  on  the  other  side,  he  keeps  his  eye 
steadily  on  Ayrshire,  where  he  receives  the  favourite  themes  of 
his  muse : — 

"  Far  look  thy  mountains,  Arran,  o'er  the  main, 
And  far  o'er  Cunningham's  extensive  plain ; 
From  Loudon  Hill  and  Irvine's  silver  source, 
Through  all  her  links  they  trace  the  river's  course ; 
View  many  a  town  in  history's  page  enroll 'd, 
Decay'd  Kilwinning  and  Ardrossan  old ; 
Kilmarnock  low,  that  'mid  her  plains  retires, 
And  youthful  Irvine  that  to  fame  aspires. 
In  neighbouring  Kyle,  our  earliest  annals  boast. 
Great  Colin  fell,  with  all  his  British  host ; 
His  antique  form,  with  silver  shining  bright. 
In  pleasant  Caprington  delights  the  sight." 

If  we  professed  to  give  anything  beyond  a  mere  sketch  of 
superficial  phenomena,  and  were  to  aspire  at  philosophy,  we 
might  endeavour  to  explain  how  the  eye's  enjoyment  of  a  river 
would  naturally  extend  to  the  immediate  landscape  around  it, 
and  so  travel  onwards.  But  we  have  the  fact  that,  physically, 
rivers  open  up  scenery.  They  do  so  not  merely  in  fishing  and 
navigable  traffic.  Their  alluvial  banks  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  readiest  fertile  ground,  and  they  at  the  same  time  afford 
natural  levels  for  inland  tmnsit.  These  two  causes  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  houses  of  the  gentry  having  been  placed 
on  the  river's  edge  wherever  such  a  site  was  available.  It  will 
be  hard  to  find  an  instance  of  a  laird  in  possession  of  a  margin 
of  river  building  out  of  sight  of  it.  Probably,  in  most  instances, 
the  mansions  were  built  on  principles  of  pure  utilitarian  con- 
venience, long  before  the  owners  discovered  that  the  prospect 
commanded  by  them  was  beautiful. 

It  is  a  remark,  partaking  of  a  truism,  that  accessibility  pro- 
motes the  popularity  of  scenery.  What  nature  in  this  respect 
owes  to  science  is  well  exemplified  in  the  district  we  are  now 
speaking  ^of — the  Highlands  accessible  from  the  Clyde.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  blessing  which  this 
pleasure-ground  is  to  Glasgow.  It  raises  one  of  the  densest, 
dirtiest,  and  most  immoral  conglomerates  of  humanity  to  a 
stage  above  many  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  empire,  as  a  place 
of  residence  for  one  who  must  live  in  a  city.  There  is  a 
sort  of  compensating  spirit  in  that  steam  which,  having  made 
the  mills,  created  also  the  delightful  place  of  refuge  from  their 
dust  and  din.  No  wonder  that  James  Watt  is  a  sort  of  deity 
here.  How,  even  with  the  luxuries  of  the  Saut-Market,  Glasgow 
could  have  been  endurable  without  this  refuge,  it  is  difficult  to 
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by  extracts,  without  professing  to  give  a  single  original  sen- 
tence. There  was,  besides  the  library  quartos,  a  drawing-room 
abridgment  of  his  Tour  in  The  British  Tourists*  or  Travellers* 
Pocket  Companion.  The  volumes  are  very  readable ;  so  read- 
able indeed  as  to  be  now  rare,  because  they  were  used  up. 
It  was  through  Pennant  that  the  world  first  received  the 
eloquent  outpouring  of  admiration  and  surprise  with  which 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  commemorated  his  discovery  of  FingaFs 
Cave.  It  was  by  Pennant,  too,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  the 
poem  on  the  ascent  of  Ben  Lomond,  scratched  on  a  window- 
pane  at  Eowardennan,  was  first  published,  and  became  so 
popular  that  until  lately  no  Scotch  guide-book  could  any  more 
dispense  with  it  than  it  now  can  with 

"  The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
RoU'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way.'* 

Jane  Maxwell,  Duchess  of  Gordon,^  was  a  very  extraordinary 
woman.  Her  strong  colours  are  now  fading  away  almost  to 
extinction,  in  fulfilment  of  the  destiny  of  all  social  reputations. 
Had  she  not  been  a  Duchess  she  would  have  been  famous  still, 
because,  filling  a  rank  insufiicient  within  its  own  bounds  to 
afford  work  for  so  active  a  spirit,  she  must  have  done  something 
in  literature  or  otherwise  that  posterity  would  have  remembered. 
An  anecdote  about  her  father.  Sir  William  Maxwell  of  Mon- 
reith,  affords  one  of  the  boldest  and  sharpest  of  the  retorts 
preserved  in  Dean  Eamsay's  pleasant  Reminiscences,  and  shows 
the  blood  she  inherited. 

The  three  great  points  of  the  Duchess  were  her  beauty, 
her  wit,  and  her  impudence.  She  was,  to  use  a  modern 
slang  expression,  "up  to  anything."  In •  the  great  world  she 
could  hold  her  own  with  Fox  and  TaUeyrand.  But  her  remark- 
able powers  enabled  her  to  appropriate  whatever  was  mentally 
remarkable  in  the  small  world  without  losing  caste — the  terror 
of  aU  people  of  high  rank  when  they  unbend.  Thus  she  had 
about  her  Lord  Ka:paes,  Harry  Erskine,  Clerk  of  Eldin,  and 
among  men  of  genius,  Beattie  the  poet  and  Robert  Bums. 
The  two  last  named  were  born  peasants.  The  one  had  made 
himself  a  learned  professor,  and  of  course  a  gentleman  entitled 
to  hold  lus  head  up.  The  other  was  what  aU  the  world 
knows ;  but  it  served  to  aUay  his  morbid  irritation  towards 
the  world,  to  come  within  the  influence  of  one  so  lofty,  as  to 
see  little  difference  between  the  position  of  the  country 
gentleman  or  eminent  lawyer  on  the  one  side  of  her,  and  the 
peasant  poet  on  the  other.  She  had  a  passion  for  the  scenery 
in  her  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  worthy  of  her  admiration. 

^  See  North  Britiah  Beview,  No.  Ixxyiii. 
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She  lived  on  the  westeni  slope  of  the  Cairngorm  mountains,  at 
almost  the  nearest  inhabitable  point  to  the  grand  scenery  walled 
in  by  them.  All  the  great  folks  had  to  go  there  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not,  and  the  precipices  and  scenery  of  Braeriach  and 
Ben  Muich  Dhni  were  thus  better  known  in  that  day  than  they 
have  been  since.  Her  daughtei-s  succeeded  to  her  taste.  There 
was  a  story  in  the  country — we  forget  whether  it  was  about  the 
mother  or  one  of  the  daughters — how  being  one  day  on  the  top 
of  Ben  Muich  Dhui  with  a  child  and  a  large  dog,  she  was  caressing 
the  child,  when  the  dog  either  in  jealousy  or  fancying  she  was 
injuring  the  child,  flew  at  her  and  bit  her  so  as  to  pull  part  of 
the  flesh  of  the  forehead  over  her  eyes,  and  so  through  that 
terrible  wilderness  she  had  to  find  her  way  home  bleeding  and 
blinded. 

It  seems  to  have  been  through  this  influence  that  Bums  was 
prompted  to  sing  of  the  Highlands,  and  of  course  whatever  he 
said  was  well  listened  to.  He  did  honour  to  Foyers,  and  the 
power  of  his  pen  is  attested  by  the  leafy  covering  that  shelteis 
the  Bruar  Water — the  fruit  of  his  poetic  Petition.  Still  these 
are  not  Burns's  great  works,  nor  is  liis  strong  spirit  in  them. 
Though  he  proclaimed  that  his  heart  was  in  the  Highlands,  he 
never  celebrated  them  with  so  much  heart  as  in  that  yell  of 
rage  and  disappointment  in  which  he  says — 

"  There's  nacthing  here  but  Hieland  pride, 
But  llieland  scab  and  hunger." 

Bums  seems  to  have  loved  lowland  scenery  best.  This,  of 
course,  is  matter  of  opinion,  but  we  shall  put  it  to  something 
like  a  test.  Every  one  knows  the  land  of  ]3ums  as  a  profes- 
sional tourist's  district.  That  land  is  lowland,  though  it  is  close 
to  a  fine  Highland  district  which  would  have  been  included  in 
it,  had  Burns  been  partial  to  wandering  there.  He  sang  of  the 
"  banks  and  braes  of  bonny  Doon,"  blooming  so  fresh  and  fair; 
this  is  the  lowland  part  of  the  Doon  where  it  winds  through 
the  pastures  of  Ayrshire.  But  far  up,  the  Doon  roars  between 
great  walls  of  rock,  and  brings  you  to  a  lake  surrounded  by 
grand  mountains  of  granite.  This  legion  where  Kirkcudbright- 
shire and  Ayrshire  meet  would  have  been  in  itself  probably  an 
illustrious  touring  district,  but  for  the  ease  with  which  the 
western  Higlilands  are  reached. 

Throughout  Macpherson's  Poems  of  Ossian,  however,  which, 
thougli  written  earlier,  reached  the  climax  of  their  celebrity 
about  the  same  time,  there  is  quite  a  Highland  spirit.  It 
is  not  that  there  are  set  descriptions  of  scenery,  but  there 
is  a  feeling  that  the  whole  action  goes  on  in  a  land  of 
wild  heaths,  great  moimtains,  torrents,  tempests,  and  ancient 
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forests.  People  have  occupied  themselves  so  much  about 
the  great  question  of  genuineness  that  they  have  overlooked 
the  mighty  poetic  genius  of  the  author.  WTiatever  he  got 
from  authentic  sources,  the  scenery  is  his  own,  for  it  is  not 
the  way  of  the  old  Irish  writers  to  touch  it.  Indeed,  this  was 
one  of  the  metamorphoses  necessary  in  the  subtraction  of  the 
stories  from  Ireland  and  their  adaptation  to  Scotland,  since  the 
portion  of  Ireland  ruled  by  Fingal  or  the  Fin  M*Coull  of  the 
annalists  has  little  or  no  mountain  scenery.  He  does  not 
deal  in  detailed  pictures  of  scenery,  but  the  feeling  of  it  is 
in  almost  every  line,  and  sometimes  a  little  sketch  weaves 
itself  into  the  narrative,  as  in  the  description  of  an  ancient 
tomb  :  "  A  mountain  stream  comes  roaring  down,  and  sends  its 
waters  round  a  green  hill.  Four  mossy  stones  in  the  midst  of 
withered  grass  rear  their  heads  on  the  top.  Two  trees  which 
the  storms  have  bent  spread  their  whistling  branches  around. 
This  is  thy  dwelling,  Eragon;  this  thy  narrow  house."  Or 
take  a  passage  from  the  many  addresses  to  the  sun  :  "  Thou  too, 
perhaps,  must  fail :  thy  darkening  hour  may  seize  thee,  struggling 
as  thou  rollest  through  the  sky.  But  pleasant  is  the  voice  of 
the  bard — pleasant  to  Ossian's  soul.  It  is  like  the  shower  of 
the  morning  when  it  comes  through  the  rustling  vale  on  which 
the  sun  looks  through  mist  just  rising  from  his  rocks.  .  .  . 
Pleasant  is  thy  beam  to  the  hunter  sitting  by  the  rock  in  a 
storm,  when  thou  showest  thyself  from  the  parted  cloud,  and 
brightenest  his  dewy  locks ;  he  looks  down  on  the  streamy  vale, 
and  beholds  the  descent  of  roes."  Again :  "  Pleasant  from  the 
way  of  the  desert  the  voice  of  music  came.  It  seemed  at  first 
the  voice  of  a  stream  far  distant  on  its  rocks.  Slow  it  roUed  ' 
along  the  hill,  like  the  ruffled  wings  of  a  breeze  when  it  takes 
the  tufted  beards  of  the  rocks  in  the  still  season  of  night."  The 
Poems  of  Ossian  were  one  of  the  literary  feats  that  from  time  to 
time  have  taken  the  world  by  storm.  They  filled  the  hearts  of 
their  readers  with  their  own  sentiment ;  and  thus  the  roaring  of 
the  mountain-torrents,  the  sighing  of  the  winds  among  the 
rocks,  the  grey  moors,  and  the  stormy  hill-tops  were  rescued 
from  vulgarity ;  they  were  associated  with  the  sublimity,  instead 
of  the  coldness,  bleakness,  and  sterility  that  chilled  the  soul  of 
Captain  Burt. 

Still  there  were  several  steps  ere  the  passion  for  scenery 
in  its  present  shape  reached  its  climax  in  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake. 

It  is  a  pleasant  task  to  endeavour  to  throw  a  little  sunshine 
on  a  reputation  which  has  been  overshadowed  by  another.  Of 
aU  those  who  have  heard  of  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  only  a 
few  have  heard  of  the  little  book  called  "  Sketches  descriptive 
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of  Picturesque  Scenery  on  the  Southern  Confines  of  Perthshire," 
published  in  1806,  by  Patrick  Graham,  minister  of  Aberfoyle. 
Though  it  was  Scott  who  made  the  Trossachs  illustrious,  Graham 
was  their  discoverer.  This  book  is  meritorious  and  curious  in 
literature,  from  its  being  among  the  earliest  not  only  to  notice 
the  specialties  of  Highland  scenery,  but  to  notice  them  in  the 
same  aesthetic  spirit  in  which  they  are  now  cultivated.  Take 
this — 

"  Ben -Venue,  in  Aberfoyle,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
mountains  in  Britain.  Its  height  is  about  2800  on  the  north ;  besides 
the  immense  masses  of  rock  which  appear  in  this  and  in  all  other 
mountains  to  have  been,  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  torn  from  the 
summit,  the  whole  slope  is  covered,  for  two-thirds  upwards,  with 
alders,  birches,  and  mountain  ashes  of  ancient  growth,  and  sprinkled 
over  the  surface  with  a  grace  and  beauty  unattainable  by  the  hand  of 
art.  At  the  first  opening  of  Loch  Katrine  especially,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable way  along  the  lake,  the  shoulder  of  Ben-Venue,  stretching  in 
abrupt  masses  towards  the  shore,  presents  a  sloping  ridge,  elegantly 
feathered  with  birches,  in  a  style  which  the  pencil  may  in  some  degree 
exhibit,  but  which  verbal  description  cannot  possibly  represent." 

He  offers  his  advice  to  the  visitor  in  a  way  which  shows  his  de- 
cided conviction  that  he  was  revealing  to  the  world  what  it  was 
a  great  loser  by  not  being  acquainted  with,  and  the  crowds  who 
have  since  flocked  tliither  confirm  his  testimony.  Having 
induced  his  stranger  to  visit  his  favourite  district,  he  says — 

"On  entering  the  Trossachs,  let  him  remark  on  the  right  the  beau- 
tiful disposition  into  which  nature  has  thrown  the  birches  and  the  oaks 
which  adorn  the  projecting  cliffs ;  let  him  remark  the  grouping  of  the 
trees,  with  their  elegant  figure  and  form.  Some  aged  weeping  birches 
will  attract.  Ben- An  and  Ben- Venue  will  present  at  every  step  varied 
pictures.  In  passing  through  the  dark  ravine  that  opens  on  Loch 
Katrine,  whilst  he  admires  again  the  disposition  of  the  birches,  the 
hawthorn,  the  hazels,  and  oaks,  and  mountain  ashes,  let  him  remark 
an  echo  produced  by  the  concave  rock  on  the  left,  which,  though  too 
near  to  repeat  many  syllables,  is  remarkably  distinct  and  loud.  Im- 
mediately on  entering  Loch  Katrine,  let  him  attend  to  the  magnificent 
masses  of  Ben- Venue  as  they  tumble  in  upon  the  eye  from  the  south  ; 
there  can  be  nothing  more  sublime." 

Observe,  we  are  not  maintaining  that  this  would  be  either 
very  remarkable  thinking  or  very  fine  writing  were  it  some 
quarter  of  a  century  nearer  us.  There  are  some  conventionalisms 
of  a  past  style  in  it,  not  in  full  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the 
place,  such  as  the  word  "  elegant,"  which  reminds  you  of  the 
Irish  guides  at  Killarney,  with  their  "  illigant "  waterfalls  and 
"  illigant"  echoes.  But  remember  that  Mr.  Graham  is  a  beginner 
of  a  school.    We  test  him  as  we  do  Chaucer  in  poetry,  or  Van 
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Eyck  in  painting,  and  in  this  sense  he  challenges  admiration 
and  respect. 

He  proposed  that  some  plan  should  be  taken  to  open  up 
his  favourite  district  by  giving  visitors  the  means  of  accommo- 
dation. Eecent  pilgrims  to  the  Trossachs  will  perhaps  be  amused 
by  the  modest  bound  within  which  he  retained  his  sugges- 
tions. "  It  has  often,"  he  says,  "  occurred  to  the  writer  of  this 
sketch,  that  it  might  well  reward  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
the  innkeepers  of  Callander,  or  of  the  occupier  of  the  farm  of 
Bienchyle,  on  which  the  northern  part  of  tliis  celebrated 
scenery  lies,  to  build  a  cottage  either  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  tlie  lake,  or  in  a  small  neck  of  land  which  runs  into  it  about 
a  mile  to  the  west.  Two  comfortable  bedrooms,  with  a  kitchen 
and  an  open  shade,  with  some  provisions  for  horses,  would  be 
enough.  There  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  November 
should  a  servant  be  kept,  and  a  supply  of  provisions  sent  from 
time  to  time  from  the  inn  at  Callander  or  Aberfoyle." 

Worthy  Mr.  Graham  was  not  aware  of  the  splendid  destiny 
that  awaited  the  spot  on  which  he  had  bestowed  his  affections. 
Had  Scott,  before  he  wrote  the  Ladij  of  the  Lake,  "  invested  "  in  a 
handsome  hotel  at  tlie  Trossachs,  it  would  have  been  a  better 
speculation  than  many  he  indulged  in.  There  have  been  quack 
doctors  who  have  acted  in  this  managing  way,  setting  up  estab- 
lishments on  the  chance  of  a  system  of  cure  to  be  promulgated 
by  them  becoming  famous.  Nature  has  a  balance,  however,  in 
the  distribution  of  her  gifts,  and  perhaps  the  genius  that  could 
inVent  and  perfect  such  a  scheme  is  not  the  same  as  that  which 
can  create  a  great  poem.  No  productions  of  the  present  day, 
not  even  Macaulay's  History,  created  such  a  wild  sensation  as 
the  great  works  which  were  the  successive  steps  in  fame  to  Scott 
and  Byron.  There  are  those  alive  who  remember  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  country  folks  at  the  impetuous  influx  of  all  peoples, 
nations,  and  languages  to  their  wild  solitudes.  Tlie  poem  was 
a  great  wonder  in  its  fresh  novelty  of  social  life  as  well  as  of 
scenery.  We  have  seen  how  the  same  subject, — the  life  and 
social  condition  of  a  reiver, — was  treated  by  an  author,  his  con- 
temporary. That  author  would  doubtless  have  thought  it  just 
as  impossible  to  make  a  hero  out  of  a  Roderic  Dhu,  as  we 
would  now  think  it  impossible  to  make  a  hero  out  of  any 
prowling  thief  who  casts  a  furtive  squint  at  the  policeman  as 
he  skulks  away. 
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Art.  II. — Epigrams,  Ancient  and  Modem:  Humorous,  Witty, 
Satirical,  Moral,  Panegyrical,  Monumental.  Edited,  with  an 
Introductory  Preface,  by  the  Eev.  John  Booth,  bIA-,  Cam- 
bridge.    London:  Longman.     1863. 

A  BOOK  of  English  epigrams,  original  and  translated,  was  a 
desideratum,  in  our  literature ;  but  the  want  has  not  been  sup- 
plied by  the  volume  before  us,  which  is  a  poor  production.  A& 
a  collection,  it  is  neither  select,  complete,  nor  correct.  It  omits 
many  good  epigrams  ;  it  has  a  great  preponderance  of  bad  ones. 
It  gives  bad  editions  of  some  of  the  best ;  and  it  contains  many 
things  that  are  not  epigrams  at  all.  Take  a  few  examples  of 
its  faults : — 

"  NoBiUTY  OP  Blood. 

^^  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow, 
The  rest  is  aU  but  leather  and  prunella ; 
What  can  ennoble  fools,  or  knaves,  or  cowards? 
Nothing ;  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Ilowards. 

Dryden." 

Here  we  have  two  disconnected  couplets  from  Pope's  Essays, 
well  enough  known  to  be  hackneyed,  forced  into  imion  so  as  to 
do  service  as  an  epigram,  the  fourth  line  spoiled  in  the  tran- 
scription, and  the  whole  ascribed  to  Dryden. 

One  of  Prior's  best  epigrams  is  the  following,  said  to  have  been 
made  extempore : — 

"  Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave, 

Here  lies  what  once  was  Matthew  Prior ; 
The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve. 

Can  Boiu-bon  or  Nassau  claim  higher  ?  " 

This  spirited  and  hannonious  verse  is  thus  transmuted  in  Mr 
Booth's  collection : — 

"  Oentlemen,  herCy  by  your  leave, 
Lie  the  bones  of  Matthew  Prior : 
A  son  of  Adam  and  Eve, 

Can  Boiu-bon  or  Nassau  go  higher  ?" 

Take  another,  in  a  different  style  of  blundering : — 

"  On  Two  Beautiful  One-Eyed  Sisters. 

"  Give  up  one  eye,  and  make  your  sister's  two, 
Venus  she  then  would  be,  and  Cupid  you." 

With  half  an  eye  one  may  see  that  a  one-eyed  sister,  even  by 
becoming  whoUy  blind,  could  not  .be  a  Cupid.  But  the  lines 
are,  in  truth,  an  abridged  translation  of  the  elegant  Latin 
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epigram  on  a  one-eyed  brotJier  and  sister,  by  Hieronymus 
Amaltheus,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Pope's  Selecta  Poemata 
ItaUyt^um,  as  well  as  in  other  collections  : — 

^^  Lumine  Aeon  dextro,  capta  est  Leonilla  siDistro  ; 
Et  potis  est  forma  vincere  uterque  Decs. 
Blande  puer^  lumen,  quod  habes,  concede  sorori : 
Sic  tu  csecus  Amor,  sic  erit  ilia  Venus." 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  trace  this  blunder  of  Mr.  Booth's  to 
its  source,  as  we  think  we  can  do.  The  German  poet  Kleist 
had  condensed  this  Latin  epigram  into  a  couplet,  and  to  make 
it  intelligible,  had  prefixed  to  it  what  the  critics  call  a  lemma, 
being  a  clumsy  contrivance  by  which  the  title  of  the  epigram 
furnishes  a  part  of  the  explanation  which  the  epigram  itself 
should  give.  Kleist's  title  is  thus  given  in  German : — "  An  zwei 
sehr  schone,  aber  einaugige  Geschmister!'  Mr.  Booth,  or  the 
authority  from  whom  he  borrows,  has  translated  Kleist's  pro- 
duction, but  seems  to  have  supposed  that  Geschtvister  meant  sis- 
ters, whereas  it  here  means  a  sister  and  brother. 

We  subjoin  two  translations  of  the  original  epigram,  one  of 
them  by  Charles  Cotton,  but  neither,  we  fear,  very  suc- 
cessful : — 

"  Aeon  his  right,  Leonilla  her  left  eye 
Doth  want ;  yet  each  in  form  the  Gods  outvie. 
Sweet  boy,  with  thine  thy  sister's  light  improve, 
So  shall  she  Venus  be,  and  thou  blind  Love." 

"  Aeon  his  right  eye,  Leonilla  mourns 
Her  left ;  yet  each  a  god- like  grace  adorns. 
Let  but  i/our  eye,  sweet  boy,  your  sister's  be  ; 
Blind  Cupid  you'll  become,  bright  Venus  she." 

Malone,  in  his  Life  of  Dryden,  has  given  us  another  version 
by  George  Eussell,  which  is  more  elegant,  but  more  diffuse : — 

"  But  one  bright  eye  young  Aeon's  face  adorns, 
For  one  bright  eye  fair  Leonilla  mourns. 
Kind  youth,  to  her  thy  single  orb  resign, 
To  make  her  perfect,  and  thyself  divine  ; 
For  then,  should  Heaven  the  happy  change  allow, 
She  would  fair  Venus  be,  blind  Cupid  thou." 

So  much  for  the  execution  of  Mr.  Booth's  task.  Let  us  now 
oflfer  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  book. 

Except  in  the  single  article  of  length,  or  rather  of  shortness, 
the  Epigram  presented  to  us  in  the  Garland  of  Meleager  is  essen- 
tially different  from  the  Epigram  of  Martial  and  of  the  modem 
schooL     The  Greek  model  is   chiefly  marked  by  simplicity 
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and  unity,  and  its  great  beauties  are  elegance  and  tenderness. 
The  other  form  of  Epigram  is,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished 
by  a  duality  or  combination  of  objects  or  thoughts,  and  its  excel- 
lence chiefly  lies  in  the  qualities  of  wit  and  pungency.  The  one 
kind  sets  forth  a  single  incident  or  image,  of  which  it  details  the 
particulars,  in  a  natural  and  direct  sequence.  The  other  deals 
with  a  diversity  of  ideas,  which  it  seeks  to  connect  together  by 
some  unexpected  bond  of  comparison  or  contrast.  To  minds 
familiar  exclusively  with  the  later  style  of  Epigram,  its  more 
ancient  namesake  appears  at  first  sight  tame  and  insipid  ;  but  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful  epigrams  of  the  Antho- 
logy reveals  by  degrees  their  true  merit,  and  their  high  place  in 
literature. 

In  what  way  these  two  different  forms  of  composition  came  to 
pass  under  the  same  name,  is  not  very  easily  understood ;  but 
perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  it  is  that  which  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Lessing.  The  original  epigram  was  merely  an  inscrip- 
tion, and  presupposed  some  column,  statue,  or  other  visible 
monument  on  which  it  was  inscribed.  The  object  thus  pre- 
sented was  necessarily  such  as  to  excite  attention  and  interest, 
and  the  inscription  was  framed  to  answer  the  inquiry  to  which 
the  object  gave  rise.  The  more  recent  epigram  is  not  properly 
an  inscription,  and  has  no  visible  or  external  counterpart  to 
which  it  corresponds.  But  it  supplies  this  want  by  something 
within  itself  It  sets  out  with  some  proposition  calculated  to 
excite  curiosity,  and  to  call  for  an  answer  or  solution,  which, 
after  a  short  suspense,  the  close  of  the  epigram  proceeds  to  sup- 
ply. From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  tendency  of  such  a  com- 
position must  be,  to  seek  out  relations  of  thought  which  wiU 
produce  surprise  ;  and  hence  it  will  come  to  deal  cliiefly  with 
those  ingenious  analogies  which  are  the  essence  of  wit :  a  para- 
dox stated,  and  reconciled  to  common  sense ;  a  groundless  re- 
proach turned  into  a  compliment,  or  a  compliment  into  a  banter ; 
a  foolish  jest  exposed  and  refuted  by  a  clever  repartee;  any 
difficulty  propounded  and  dexterously  evaded, — these,  and  simi- 
lar developments  of  ideas,  seem  to  constitute  the  true  epigram  of 
the  more  recent  school  This  view  of  Lessing's  has  been  the 
subject  of  controversy,  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  many  things 
pass  for  epigrams  that  scarcely  comply  with  his  definition  or 
description.  Many  a  mere  lon-inot  receives,  when  versified,  a 
name  that  it  does  not  deserve.  So  also  may  a  short  story,  or 
anecdote,  or  epitaph.  But  the  model  epigram  of  this  class  must, 
we  think,  consist  of  the  two  parts  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  which  may  be  termed  the  preparation  and  the  point.  Its 
best  merits  are  exhibited  in  the  startling  or  perplexing  enuncia- 
tion of  the  subject,  in  the  unexpected  and  yet  complete  expli- 
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cation  of  the  mystery  or  difficulty  raised,  in  the  dexterity  with 
which  the  solution  is  for  a  time  kept  out  of  sight,  and  in  the 
perfect  propriety  and  felicity  of  the  language  employed  through- 
out. The  true  epigram — whether  serious  or  comic — whether 
sentimental  or  satirical — must  always  be  short ;  for  its  object  is 
to  be  quite  portable,  easily  remembered,  easily  repeated,  and 
easily  undersjjpod,  so  as  to  pass  freely  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  fasten  readily  in  every  memory. 

The  respective  merits  of  the  pointed  and  the  pointless  epigram 
will  always  be  differently  estimated  by  different  tastes.  A  man, 
celebrated  in  his  time,  Navagerio  or  Naugerius,  a  Venetian  sena- 
tor of  high  classical  attainments,  had  such  a  dislike  to  the  style 
of  Martial,  that  he  kept,  with  solemn  observance,  a  day  in  the 
year,  when  he  committed  to  the  flames  three  copies  of  that 
author,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  and  memory  of  Catullus,  of 
whom  he  was  an  ardent  admirer.  Perhaps,  however,  this  exhi- 
bition of  feeling  on  Ids  part  had  not  reference  merely  or  mainly 
to  the  epigrammatical  style  of  the  two  poets.  It  was  connected 
probably  with  the  known  preference  which  Navagerio  gave  to 
the  pre-Augustan  Latin  writers,  over  those  even  of  the  Augustan 
age.  The  best  poems  of  Catullus  are  far  superior  in  delicacy 
and  tenderness  to  any  of  Martial's  ;  and  if  the  address  to  Sirmio 
is  to  be  called  an  epigram,  Catullus  is  about  the  first  epigi^am- 
matist  that  ever  wrote.  But  according  to  modern  ideas,  few 
even  of  his  minor  poems  can  properly  be  called  epigrams ;  and 
anything  that  he  has  wiitten  in  that  epigrammatic  style  seems 
to  us  of  no  very  high  order.  There  is  scarcely  room,  therefore, 
for  a  comparison  between  the  two  poets,  and  men  of  catholic 
tast«  will  be  content  to  admire  both  writers  in  their  seveml 
spheres  without  seeking  to  disparage  either.  In  the  pointed 
epigram,  it  seems  undeniable  that  Martial  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  that  his  best  specimens  abound,  not  only  with  wit 
and  ingenuity,  but  with  good  sense  and  good  feeling. 

We  do  not  intend  here  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the 
Greek  Anthology.  That  subject  was,  in  our  own  time,  and  at 
our  own  door,  so  admirably  and  exhaustively  illustrated  by  one 
whose  genius  as  a  poet  was  most  conspicuous  in  Ids  criticisms 
on  poetry,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  us  to  re-open  the 
theme  without  having  some  ideas  to  offer  more  new  or  more 
striking  than  Jiny  we  can  hope  to  bring  to  the  task.  Neither 
shall  we  attempt  to  travel  over  the  wide  extent  to  which  Epigram 
has  been  diffused  through  all  modem  literatures,  whether  clothed 
in  classical  or  in  vernacular  language.  That  field,  though 
hitherto  but  Uttle  explored,  is  too  large  and  comprehensive,  and 
the  relations  of  its  different  parts  are  too  complex  and  recon- 
dite to  be  embraced  in  any  discussion  of  ordinary  dimensions. 
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The  object  of  this  paper  will  be  to  show  the  general  principles 
which  regulate  the  Modern  Epigram,  and  to  bring  out  the  beauties 
and  structure  of  our  English  epigrams,  with  such  reference  to 
compositions  of  that  kind  in  other  languages  as  may  suggest  the 
influences  under  whicli  our  native  epigrammatists  have  written, 
and  the  sources  from  which  their  manner  or  materials  have  been 
derived. 

We  have  scarcely  any  eminent  English  poet  that  can  be 
styled  an  epigrammatist.  Ben  Jonson  has  a  book  of  133 
epigrams,  but  not  many  of  them  are  quotable,  or  ever  quoted, 
except  some  of  a  serious  cast,  which  are  not  truly  epigrammatic. 
Harrington's  epigrams  have  merit ;  but  they  also,  for  the  most 
part,  are  harsh  and  obsolete.  By  far  our  best  writer  of  epigrams 
is  Prior,  though  his  epigrams  are  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  some  of  them  are  of  inferior  merit.  The  great  bulk  of  this 
commodity  among  us  is  supplied  by  authors  unknown,  or  better 
known  for  other  things ;  and  by  translations  or  paraphrases  of 
favourite  epigrams  from  Martial  and  from  modem  French 
writers. 

We  subjoin  here  a  few  of  the  best  English  epigrams,  not  for 
their  novelty,  but  as  illustrating  the  rules  as  to  this  mode  of 
composition  which  we  before  indicated,  and  sliowing  the  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  curiosity  and  suspense,  surprise  and  satisfac- 
tion, may  be  produced,  as  well  as  the  occasional  deviations  that 
occur  from  the  right  standaixL 

We  begin  with  two  or  three  of  Harrington's  Epigrams,  the 

first  of  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  language,  and  is  often 

quoted,  but  very  seldom  referred  to  its  author. 

"  Op  Trbabon. 

"  Treason  doth  never  prosper,  what's  the  reason  ? 

For  if  it  prosper,  none  doth  call  it  Treason." 

"  Of  Sixb  Sorts  op  Fastbrs. 

Abetinet  Sixe  sorts  of  folks  I  find  use  fasting  days, 

But  of  these  sixc,  the  sixt  I  only  prayse. 

Aeger,  The  sick  man  fasts,  because  he  cannot  cat. 

Egens,  The  poore  doth  fast,  because  he  hath  no  meat. 

Cnpidos,  The  miser  fasts,  with  mind  to  mend  his  store ; 

OuU,  The  glutton,  with  intent  to  eat  the  more  ; 

Bimia,  The  Hypocrite,  thereby  to  seeme  more  holy. 

Virtus.  The  Virtuous,  to  prevent  or  punish  folly. 

Now  he  that  eateth  fast,  and  drinks  as  fast, 
May  match  these  fasters,  any  but  the  last." 

"  Op  Enclosinq  a  Common. 

"  A  lord  that  purposed  for  his  more  avayle, 
To  compasse  in  a  common  with  a  *  ayle, 
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Was  reckoning  with  his  friend  about  the  cost 
And  charge  of  every  rayle,  and  every  post; 
But  he  (that  wisht  his  greedy  humour  crost) 
Sayd,  Sir,  provide  you  posts,  and  without  fayling, 
Your  neighbours  round  about,  will  find  you  rayling." 

"  Of  Two  Welsh  Gentlemen. 

"  Two  Squires  of  Wales  arrived  at  a  towne, 
To  seek  their  lodging  when  the  sun  was  down ; 
And  (for  the  In-keeper  his  gates  had  locked), 
In  haste,  like  men  of  some  account  they  knocked. 
The  drowzy  Chamberlaine  doth  aske  who's  there  ? 
They  told,  that  Gentlemen  of  Wales  they  were. 
How  many  (quoth  the  man)  are  there  of  you  ? 
They  sayd,  Heer's  John  ap  Rees,  ap  Rise,  ap  Hew ; 
And  Nicholas  ap  Giles,  ap  Stephen,  ap  Davy  : 
Then  Gentlemen,  adieu,  (quoth  he)  God  save  yee. 
Your  Worships  might  have  had  a  bed  or  twaine, 
But  how  can  that  suffice  so  great  a  traine  ?  " 

Those  that  follow  we  give  almost  at  random,  and  without 
reference  to  chronology : — 

"DUM  VIVIMUS  VIVAMUS." 

"  *  Live  while  you  live,'  the  epicure  would  say, 

*  And  seize  the  pleasure  of  the  present  day.' 

*  Live  while  you  live,'  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 

*  And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies.' 
Lord,  in  my  view  let  both  united  be, 

I  live  in  pleasure  while  I  live  to  Thee." 

Doddridge, 

"  None,  without  hope,  e'er  loved  the  brightest  fair  : 
But  love  can  hope  where  reason  would  despair." 

Lord  Lyttleton, 

"  On  parents'  knees,  a  naked  new-born  child. 
Weeping  thou  sat'st,  while  all  around  thee  smiled ; 
So  live,  that  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep, 
Calm  thou  may'st  smile,  while  all  around  thee  weep." 

Sir  W,  Jones ^  from  the  Persian, 

"  I  loved  thee,  beautiful  and  kind, 
And  plighted  an  eternal  vow ; 
So  altered  are  thy  face  and  mind, 
'Twere  perjury  to  love  thee  now." 

Lord  Nugent 

"  If  all  be  true  that  I  do  think. 
There  are  five  reasons  we  should  drink : 
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Good  wine  ;  a  friend ;  or  being  dry ; 
Or  lest  we  should  be  by  and  by ; 
Or  any  other  reason  why." 

Dean  AlcHeh,^ 

"  TuE  Metamorphosis. 

"  The  little  boy,  to  show  his  might  and  pow'r, 
Tum'd  lo  to  a  cow,  Narcissus  to  a  flow'r ; 
Transform  d  Apollo  to  a  homely  swain, 
And  Jove  himself  into  a  golden  rain. 
These  shapes  were  tolerable ;  but  by  th'  mass 
ir  as  metamorphosed  me — into  an  ass." 

Suckling. 

''  If  man  might  know 

The  ill  he  must  undergo, 
And  shun  it  so, 

Then  it  were  good  to  know  : 
But  if  he  undergo  it, 

Tho'  he  know  it, 
What  boots  him  know  it  ? 
He  must  undergo  it." 

Suckling,* 

"  Rich  Gripe  does  all  his  thoughts  and  cunning  bend 
To  increase  that  wealth  he  wants  the  soul  to  spend  : 
Poor  Shifter !  does  his  whole  contrivance  set 
To  spend  that  wealth  he  wants  the  sense  to  get. 
Kind  Fate  and  Fortune !  blend  them,  if  you  can ; 
And  of  two  wretches  make  one  happy  man." 

Walsh. 

"  Jack  eating  rotten  cheese  did  say, 
'  Like  Sam  sou  1  my  thousands  slay.' 
*  I  vow,'  quoth  Roger,  '  so  you  do. 
And  with  the  selfsame  weapon,  too.'  " 

Anongmous. 

^  This  is  a  translation  of  the  following  lines  : — 

••  Si  bene  commemini,  caus8B  sunt  qiiinque  bibendi : 
Hospitis  adventus  ;  prsesens  sitis  ;  atque  futura ; 
£4  vini  bonitas ;  et  quoilibet  altera  causa.'' 

*  This  is  a  translation  of  the  Greek  lines  : — 
E/  fiiv  ^p  fiaOeof 
*A  dfi  waBeuff 
Kal  fiii  waOiuff 
KaXbi'  fjv  rb  fiaOetP. 
El  Kal  d€?  wa0€u> 
A  hei  iioBeiv^ 
Tl  6et  ftadttp  ; 
Xfifj  yiip  wa$euf. 
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"  With  nose  so  long  and  mouth  so  wide, 
And  those  twelve  grinders  side  by  side, 
Dick,  with  a  very  little  trial, 
Would  make  an  excellent  sun-dial." 

From  the  Oreek. 

"  Ward  has  no  heart,  they  say ;  but  T  deny  it : 
He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches  by  it." 

Rogers, 

"  To  John  I  owed  great  obligation  ; 
But  John  unhappily  thought  fit 
To  publish  it  to  all  the  nation  : 

Sure  John  and  I  are  more  than  quit." 

Prior, 

"  Ovid  is  the  surest  guide 

You  can  name  to  show  the  way 
To  any  woman,  maid,  or  bride, — 
Who  resolves  to  go  astray." 

Prior. 

"  Brutus  unmoved  heard  how  his  Portia  fell ; 
Should  Jack's  wife  die, — he  would  behave  as  well." 

Anonpnous, 

*'  When  late  I  attempted  your  pity  to  move, 
What  made  you  so  deaf  to  my  prayers  ? 
Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love ; 
But — ^why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs  ?" 
•  Anoni/mous. 

"  When  Tadloe  trejids  the  streets,  the  paviours  cry, 
God  bless  you,  Sir  I — and  lay  their  rammers  by." 

Anongmous, 

This  last  epigram  seems  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  with 
our  forefathers.  It  is  the  last  quoted  in  his  preliminary  essay 
by  the  worthy  editor  of  the  Festoon,  Mr.  Eichard  Graves,  the 
author  of  the  Spirittuil  Quiccote.  He  gives  it  as  an  innocent  and 
allowable  allusion  to  personal  peculiarities,  nowise  derogatory 
from  the  maxims  in  those  lines  which  he  so  earnestly  cites  to 
us,  "  Cursed  be  the  verse,"  etc.,  and  we  quite  agree  with  him. 

One  wiiter  thei*e  is,  of  English,  or  rather  of  Welsh  birth,  who 
wrote  exclusively  in  Latin,  and  who  is  well  entitled  to  the  name 
of  epigrammatist.  John  Owen,  or  Audoenus,  a  native  of  Caer- 
narvonshire, an  Oxford  scholar,  and  ultimately  a  poor  country 
schoolmaster,  published  four  successive  sets  of  epigrams,  which 
were  collected  into  one  volume,  about  the  year  1620,  and  were 
teceived  with  great  approbation  both  in  this  coimtry  and  on  the 
Continent.    He  appears  to  have  been  patronized  and  pensioned 
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to  some  extent  by  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  some  of  his 
books  were  dedicated.     He  died  in  1622. 

A  regular  epigrannnatist  must,  we  suspect,  be  a  singular  and 
rather  unhappy  sort  of  man,  with  some  of  the  idiosyncrasies  and 
Bon-ows  of  a  comic  actor,  a  paid  writer  in  Punch,  or  a  professed 
punster.  What  is  other  men's  amusement  is  his  businesa.  He 
is  }>cri)etually  in  pursuit  of  materials  to  make  epigrams  of.  Hie 
various  incidents  and  relations  of  life,  whether  serious  or  ludi* 
crous,  are  regarded  by  him  in  only  one  point  of  view,:  as  afford- 
ing secret  analogies  or  antitheses  that  may  be  put  into  an  epi- 
giiimmatic  form.  Owen  seems  to  have  l)ecn  thoroughly  imbued 
with  this  spirit.  An  epigram  was  to  him  everything.  All  the 
arts,  all  the  sciences,  all  ranks,  all  jirofessions  in  life,  all  things 
in  heaven  or  on  earth,  human  and  divine,  were  epigrammatized 
by  him.  He  seems,  like  Antony,  to  have  been  ready  and  willing 
to  lose  everythuig  for  the  Cleopatra  of  his  affections,  and  a  re- 
markable instance  is  given  of  a  sacrifice  tluLS  incurred  by  him. 
One  of  his  epigmins,  alluded  to  by  idl  his  biographers,  is  in 
these  terms:  - 

"  An  Pctrus  fuerit  Konia?,  sub  judice  lis  est : 
Simonem  Roma;  nemo  fuisse  negat." 

"  If  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome, 
By  many  has  been  mooted : 
That  Simon  there  was  quite  at  home, 
Has  never  been  disputed. " 

This  playful  allusion  to  the  double  rt^lation  of  the  name  SnfON 
had  a  twofold  effect  on  Owen's  fate.  It  gained  him  a  place  in 
the  I'ope's  Index  Expurgatorius,  and  it  lost  him  one  in  the  will 
of  a  rich  Catholic  uncle.  The  same  general  idea  we  have  seen 
elsewhere  embodied  in  these  lines — 

"  The  Pope  claims  back  to  Apostolic  sources ; 
But  when  I  think  of  Papal  crimes  and  courses, 
It  strikes  me  the  resemblance  is  completer 
To  Simon  Magus  than  to  Simon  Peter." 

It  has  been  observed  by  Lessing  that  it  is  impossible  to  read 
much  of  Owen  at  a  time  without  a  strong  feeling  of  weariness, 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  fact  that  the  style  of  his  epigrams  is 
pedantic,  and  that  he  deals  too  much  in  abstract  ideas,  without 
the  life-like  pictures  that  a  man  of  the  world  would  have  pre- 
sented. There  may  be  something  in  this  view ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  epigrams  are  not  food,  but  condiment,  and 
that  any  large  dose  of  them  is  both  repulsive  and  unwholesome. 
The  continued  tension  in  which  the  mind  is  kept,  and  the  rapid 
and  renewed  exertion  that  is  constantly  occasioned  by  passing 
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from  one  unconnected  set  of  ideas  to  another,  produce  the  same 
sense  of  fatigue  that  we  feel  in  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  even 
when  the  individual  works  are  of  high  excellence. 

Owen's  epigrams,  which  are  many  hundreds  in  number,  are 
of  very  various  merit ;  but  they  display  a  large  amount  of  in- 
genuity and  fertility  of  thought  and  fancy,  with  much  rectitude 
of  feeling,  great  neatness  and  terseness  of  Expression,  and  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  learning  and  acquaintance  with  affairs. 
Some  of  them  are  not  worth  translating,  and  some  are  un- 
translatable, such  as  those  which  turn  on  mere  verbal  wit,  as 
where  Jacob  and  Esau  are  each  said  to  have  given  omne  jus 
suum  to  his  brother.  Others  are  excellent  exercises  in  versifica- 
tion, and  several  translations  of  a  great  part  of  them  have  ap- 
peared. It  is  not  within  our  purpose  to  dwell  long  upon  them 
here ;  but  we  venture  to  subjoin  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable 
a»  a  specimen : — 

"  Vis  bonus  esse  ?  velis  tantum,  fiesque  volendo : 
Is  tibi  posse  dabit,  qui  tibi  vclle  dedit." 

"  Would  you  be  good  ?  then  will  to  be ;  you'll  he  so  from  that  hour ; 
For  He  that  gave  you  first  the  Will,  will  give  you  then  the  Power." 

Or  thus : — 

"  Would  you  be  good  ?  the  will  is  all  you  want :  • 
By  merely  willing  it,  your  wish  is  gained : 
For  He  the  needful  Power  will  straightway  grant 
From  whom  the  rightful  Will  you  first  obtained." 

**  VoTUM  Salomonis. 

"  Cur  Eegis  sapientis  erat  Sapientia  votum  ? 
Optasset  Salomon,  si  sapuisset,  opes  : 
Non  optavit  opes  Salomon ;  sapientius  optat : 
Nam  sapere  optavit:  Cur?  quia  non  sapuit." 

"  Solomon,  had  ho  been  wise,  would  for  Wealth  have  preferred  his 
petition ; 
.    Needless  it  were  to  have  wished  what  he  already  had  got : 
Wisely  he  asked  not  for  Wealth,  but  for  Wisdom  to  mend  his 
condition ; 
Was  it  because  he  was  wise?    No,  but  because  he  was  not." 

"  Dat  Galenus  opes,  dat  Justinianus  honores, 
Dum  ne  sit  Patiens  iste,  nee  ille  Cliens." 

"  Physic  brings  wealth,  and  Law  promotion. 
To  followers  able,  apt,  and  pliant ; 
But  very  seldom,  Tve  a  notion, 
Either  to  Patient  or  to  Client." 
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'*  Hoc  quod  adest  Hodie,  quod  nomen  babebat  beri  ?    Gras. 
Cras  Hodie  quodnam  nomGn  babebit?    Heri. 
Cras  Icntum,  quod  adest  nunquam,  nee  abeat  prooul  unqiianiy 
Quonam  appelletur  uomine  eras  ?     Ilodie." 

"  *  This  day  which  now  you  call  To-day, 
What  yesterday  you  called  it,  say :  * 
We  called  it  then  To-morrow. 
'  And  what  its  name  to-morrow,  pray  ? ' 
Why  then,  the  name  of  Yesterday 
'Twill  be  compell'd  to  borrow. 

"  To-morrow,  too,  which  ne'er  is  here, 
But  ever  is  advancing  near, 

A  like  fate  will  befall  it : 
It  will  to-morrow  change  its  name. 
And  ((uite  another  title  claim  : 

To-day  we  then  must  call  it." 

''  Thciologis  animam  subjecit  lapsus  Adami, 
Et  corpus  Medicis,  et  bona  Juridicis." 

''  From  Adam's  fall  behold  what  sad  disasters  1 
Both  us  and  ours  it  sells  to  various  masters  : 
Our  soul  to  Priests,  our  body  to  the  Doctors, 
Our  lands  and  goods  to  Pleaders  and  to  Proctors." 

While  on  the  subject  of  Latin  epigrams  written  by  English- 
men, we  may  notice  one  of  considerable  merit,  occasioned  by  the 
remarkable  controversial  incident  said  to  have  happened  in  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  two  Keynoldses,  William  and  John: 
"  Of  which  two  brothers,  by  the  way,"  so  Peter  Heylyn  tells 
ns  in  his  Cosmographic  (p.  303),  "it  is  very  observable,  that 
William  was  at  first  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  John  trained  up  in  Popery  beyond  the  seas.  Wuliam, 
out  of  an  honest  zeal  to  reduce  his  brother  to  this  Church, 
made  a  journey  to  him;  where,  on  a  conference  between 
them,  so  fell  it  out  that  John,  being  overcome  by  his  bro- 
ther's argument,  returned  into  England,  where  he  became  one 
of  the  more  strict  or  rigid  sort  of  the  English  Protestants ;  and 
William,  being  convinced  by  his  brother  John,  stayed  beyond  the 
seas,  where  he  proved  a  very  violent  and  virulent  Papist :  of 
which  strange  accident,  Dr.  Alabaster,  who  had  made  trial  of 
hath  religions,  and  amongst  many  notable  whimsies,  had  some 
fine  abilities,  made  the  following  epigram,  which,  for  the  excel- 
lency thereof  and  the  rareness  of  the  argument,  I  shall  here 
subjoin :" — 

"  Lis  et  Victoria  mutua. 

Bella  inter  gemiuos  plusquam  civilia  fratrcs 
Traxerat  ambiguus  Keligionis  apex  : 

TUe  Reformatse  Fidei  pro  partibus  instat, 
Iste  reformandam  denegat  esse  fidem. 
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Propositis  causae  rationibus,  alterutrinque 

Concurr^re  pares  et  ceciddre  pares. 
Qaod  fuit  in  votis,  fratrem  capit  alteruterque, 

Quod  fuit  in  fatis,  perdit  uterque  fidem. 
Captivi  Gemini  nullos  habu^re  triumphos,^ 

Sed  victor  victi  transfiiga  castra  petit. 
Quod  genus  hoc  pugnae  est  ?  ubi  victus  gaudet  uterque, 

Et  tamen  alteruter  se  superslsse  dolet." 

'^  Religious  discord,  when  such  feuds  were  rife, 
Two  brothers  roused  to  worse  than  civil  strife. 
On  Reformation's  side  the  one  was  ranged  ; 
The  other  wished  the  Ancient  Faith  unchanged. 
In  wordy  war,  th'  opponents,  nothing  loath, 
Rush'd  on  to  battle,  and  were  vanquish'd  both. 
Each,  as  he  wish'd,  the  other's  doctrine  shook. 
But  each,  as  fate  decreed,  his  own  forsook  : 
No  triumph  from  such  victory  could  flow, 
When  both  were  found  deserting  to  the  foe. 
Strange  combat  I  where  defeat  with  joy  was  hail'd. 
And  where  the  conquerors  grieved  they  had  prcvail'd !" 

Another  of  the  same, 

"  Upon  opposite  sides  of  the  Popery  question 
(The  story's  a  fact,  though  it's  hard  of  digestion), 
Two  Reynoldses  argued,  the  one  with  the  other, 
Till  each  by  his  reasons  converted  his  brother. 
With  a  contest  like  this  did  you  e'er  before  meet, 
Where  the  vanquish'd  were  victors,  the  winners  were  beat  I " 

We  shall  here  add  a  single  but  very  celebrated  epigram  by 
one  who  received  from  a  brother  poet  the  highest  possible  tribute 
of  praise — 

("  Poet  and  Saint !  to  thee  alone  are  given 

The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  heaven  :") 

Crashaw,  to  whom  we  allude,  is  not,  we  think,  very  happy  in 
his  English  epigrams  ;  but  his  Latin  ones  contain  much  beauty, 
and  that  which  we  have  selected  is  among  the  best  and  most 
famous,  though,  strange  to  say,  it  is  often  misquoted. 

"  Aqu^  in  vinum  vbrs^. 

"  Unde  rubor  vestris  et  non  sua  purpura  lymphis  ? 
Quae  rosa  mirantes  tarn  nova  mutat  aquas  ? 
Numen  (convivse)  prsesens  agnoscite  numen ; 
Nympha  pudica  Deum  vidit,  et  erubuit." 

*  Hey]yn*B  reading  is — 

*•  Captivi  gemini  sine  captivante  fuerunt." 
Bat  we  prefer  what  we  have  given  in  the  text,  which  is  taken  from  another 
•oorce. 
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"  Why  shine  these  waters  with  a  borrowed  glow  ? 

What  rose  has  tinged  the  stream  as  forth  it  gashed  ? 
Te  Guests,  a  present  Deity  thus  know  ; 

The  modest  Nymph  beheld  her  God,  and  blushed.*' 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  fault  in  this  epigram,  as  introducing  in 
the  close,  by  the  use  of  the  word  Nympha,  a  mythological  idea 
into  a  sacred  scene ;  and  the  line  would  perhaps  be  in  better 
taste  if  we  adopted  the  common  but  incorrect  reading — 

"  Lympha  pudica  Deum  vidit,  et  erubuit." 

Of  which  there  could  be  no  better  translation  than  the  school- 
boy's impromptu : — 

**  The  modest  water,  awed  by  power  divine, 
Beheld  its  God,  and  blushed  itself  to  wine." 

Tliat  our  own  countrymen  may  here  not  wholly  be  overlooked, 
we  shall  give  one  Latin  epigram,  if  it  be  not  rather  an  epitaph, 
by  a  Scottish  writer,  who  b(}longs,  indeed,  to  the  post- Augustan 
age ;  but  the  specimen  we  select  had  the  honour  to  be  trans 
lated  by  the  greatest  English  poet  of  his  age  or  party.  Dr. 
Archilmld  Pitcaini,  whose  writings,  if  well  illustrated,  would 
reveal  a  good  many  curious  particulars  as  to  his  own  times,  was 
a  thorough  Jacobite  and  a  firm  Episcopalian;  though  these 
opinions  were,  by  his  enemies  at  least,  thought  to  be  quite  com-  . 
patible  with  an  absence  of  toy  genuine  religious  bdief.  We 
inseit  his  lines  upon  the  Death  of  the  Viscount  of  Dundee,  with 
Dryden's  version : — 

"  In  Mortem  Vicecomitis  Taodunensis. 

"  Ultime  Scotorum,  potuit  quo  sospite  solo 
Libcrtas  patria3  salva  fuisse  tua) : 
Te  moriente,  novos  accepit  Scotia  cives, 
Accepitque  novos,  te  moriente,  Decs. 
Ilia  tibi  supercsse  ncgat,  tu  non  pot<;s  illi : 

Ergo  Caledonia;  nomcn  inane  vale  ; 
Tuque  vale,  gentis  priscsB  fortissime  ductor, 
.  Ultime  Scotorum,  atque  ultime  Grame,  vale.'' 

"  Oh  last  and  best  of  Scots !  who  didst  maintain 
Thy  country's  freedom  from  a  foreign  reign ; 
New  people  fill  the  land  now  thou  art  gone. 
New  gods  the  temples,  and  new  kings  the  throne. 
Scotland  and  thee  did  each  in  other  live ; 
Nor  wouldst  thou  her,  nor  could  she  thee  survive. 
Farewell,  who  dying  didst  support  the  state. 
And  couldst  not  fall  but  with  thy  country's  fate." 

Dryden. 

If  British   eingrammatists   who  have  written  in  Latin  are 
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conceive.  But  the  adaptability  of  the  human  animal  is  amazing, 
and  there  are  those  who  can  find  satisfaction  anjn^'here.  Nay, 
there  is  a  very  genial  picture  of  what  are  the  enjoyments — ^the 
moral  enjoyments — of  a  Gorbals  or  Stockwell  Street,  without 
steamers,  in  a  clever  little  book  called  Rambles  round  Glasffow. 

The  stratum  of  tmnsition,  to  use  a  geological  phrase,  where 
the  love  of  waters  passes  on  to  their  rocky  banks,  may  be  hit  at 
Dimkeld,  whei'e  the  soft  in  forest  and  meadow  blendis  into  the 
wild.  In  Captain  Slezer's  hard  engravings  of  Scottish  towns 
and  mansions,  scratched  about  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
there  is  just  one  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  out 
picturesqueness  in  mountain  scenery,  and  that  one  is  of  Dun- 
keld.  The  scene  becomes  still  more  picturesque  when  it  is 
transferred  into  the  D^liccs  de  la  Grande  Brctagne  of  Beeverell, 
printed  in  1727,  where  it  is  said  of  Dunkeld  that  it  stands 
"  dans  une  campagne,  ofi  Ton  voit  d'un  cotd  d'agreables  forets  et 
de  Tautre  de  hautes  montagnes  peldes  et  fort  roides  qui  sem- 
blent  la  menacer  de  leura  cimes." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Highland  sceneiy 
obtained  a  considerable  rise  in  the  market  through  the  com- 
bined influence  of  four  great  social  powers,  all  working  sepa- 
rately and  independently  of  each  other,  but  all  helping  in  one 
cause.  These  were.  Pennant  the  traveller,  Jane  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  Eobert  Burns,  and  James  Macpherson.  Pennant,  who 
is  now  much  forgotten,  was  an  eccentric  man  of  genius.  Per- 
haps he  is  less  remembered  for  his  books  than  for  that  enmity 
of  liis  towards  the  prevailing  fashion  of  wigs,  which  make  his 
portraits  look,  even  at  the  present  day,  as  if  there  were  some- 
tiling  wanting  that  should  accompany  the  single-breasted  coat 
and  huge  waistcoat,  and  must  have  brought  on  him  when  in 
the  fle^h  an  amount  of  social  torment,  which  nothing  but  the 
strongest  sense  of  an  imperious  duty  could  strengthen  any 
human  being  to  endure.  One  story  about  liim  is,  that  in  a  tavern 
in  Coventry  he  had  taken  such  offence  at  the  wig  of  a  peppery 
old  colonel,  that  nothing  would  serve  him  but  to  snatch  it  and 
throw  it  in  the  fire ;  whereupon  he  had  to  run  for  his  life,  and 
the  community  of  Coventry — renowned  for  a  rather  remarkable 
procession  in  old  times — were  blessed  with  the  vision  of  the 
bald  traveller  fleeing  before  a  bald  warrior  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand. 

Pennant  had  great  influence  in  his  day.  He  described  every- 
thing he  saw,  and  described  it  with  spirit.  Pottering  among 
his  heavy  quartos,  written  in  an  old-fashioned  style,  one  might 
suppose  that  all  his  influence  was  through  hard  pounding,  but 
it  was  not  so.  He  was  repeated  in  the  periodicds  of  the  day, 
for  his  was  an  age  of  many  magazines,  nearly  all  of  which  lived 
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rather  beyond  our  present  beat,  those  of  other  countries  who 
have  done  so  are  still  more  excluded.  It  would  indeed  be  an 
endless  task  to  review  the  innumerable  writers  of  epigrams  that 
the  Continent  has  produced.  We  do  not  profess  to  have  equalled 
the  industry  or  undergone  the  sufferings  of  a  very  respectable 
compiler,  who  mada  a  collection  for  the  use  of  Eton  School, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  declares 
that,  in  the  performance  of  his  task,  he  had  read  as  many  as 
20,000  epigrams,  the  most  of  which  would  have  been  rather  a 
dii^race  than  an  ornament  to  his  book.  He  is  particularly 
severe  on  the  ineffable  silliness  of  those  which  occur  in  the 
DelicisB  of  the  German  poets :  "  Ingentibus  voluminibus  iiigentem 
absurdissimorum  Epigrammatum  numerum  complexas."  ^  This 
criticism  is  perhaps  too  indiscriminate.  There  are  some  excel- 
lent epigrams  in  several  of  the  Italian  and  other  Continental 
Latinists  who  are  not  Germans ;  and  although  the  Gennan  mind 
is  not  peculiarly  epigrammatic,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
there,  too,  some  pearls  might  be  found  hid  among  the  rubbish. 
Of  all  collections  we  fear  the.  rule  must  be  what  Martial  at  first 
laid  down.  Sunt  mala  plura.  Tlie  writing  of  epigrams  is  like 
the  casting  of  a  net ;  we  must  be  satisfied  if  an  occasional  good 
throw  compensates  for  many  failures. 

We  shall  not,  however,  dismiss  these  Continental  followers  of 
Martial  without  giving  a  specimen  of  their  compositions ;  and  we 
shall  first  select  for  that  purpose  two  of  a  peculiar  character, 
which  are  models  of  their  kind  ;  but  which  are  rather  pointed 
descriptions  of  famous  scenes  than  proper  epigi'ams.  The  first 
is  the  celebrated  description  of  Venice  by  Sannazarius,  for  which 
the  Venetian  Senate  remunerated  him  at  the  rate  of  a  handsome 
sum  of  gold  for  every  line : — 

"  Be  Mirabili  urbb  Veneths. 

"  Viderat  Hadriacis  Venetam  Neptunus  in  undis 
Stare  urbem,  et  toto  ponere  jura  mari ; 

*  Nunc  mihi  Tarpejas  quantunivis,  Jupiter,  arces 

Objice,  et  ilia  tui  mocnia  Martis,'  ait : 

*  Si  pelago  Tibrim  prcefers,  urbem  aspics  utrani(|ue  ; 

Elam  homines  dices,  banc  posuisse  Deos.' '' 

"  Neptune  saw  Venice  on  the  waters  stand, 
And  all  o'er  ocean  stretch  her  wide  command  : 

*  Now,  Jove/  he  cried,  '  boast  those  Tarpeian  steeps 
Where  thy  son  Mars  his  state  majestic  keeps  ; 
Could  Tiber  match  the  sea,  look  here  and  own — 
That  city  men  could  build,  but  this  the  Gods  alone.'  " 

1  Epigrammatum  Delectus  Ex  omnibus  tum  veteribus,  turn  recentioribus 
poetis  accurate  decerptua.     In  usum  Scholse  Etonensis.     Londini,  1686. 
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The  other  is  a  pleasing  description  of  the  Seine  at  FariB  by 
Santeuil,  engi-aved  on  the  Bridge  of  Notre  Dame : — 

^^  Super  Pontem  Nostre-Dame  Parisiis  Subterewrrenie  Stquand. 

**  Sequana,  quum  primum  BeginsB  allabitur  urbi, 

Xardat  priecipites  ambitiosus  aquas. 
Captus  amore  loci,  cursum  obliviscitur  anccps 

Quo  float,  et  dulces  ncctit  in  urbe  moras, 
llinc  varios  implens,  fluctu  subeunte,  canales, 

Fons  fieri  gaudet,  qui  modo  flumen  crat." 

*'  When  to  the  Queen  of  Cities  Seine  draws  near, 
Ambitious  he  retards  his  swift  career ; 
Enamoured  of  the  place,  forgets  his  way, 
And  round  it  lingers  with  a  fond  delay ; 
Through  countless  conduits  loves  his  streams  to  pour, 
A  fountain  now,  that  was  a  flood  before." 

The  allusion  here,  in  the  last  couplet,  is  to  the  distribation 
of  the  waters  of  the  Seine  through  pii)es  and  weUs  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  We  lind  two  epigrams  on  this 
subject  in  Vavassor's  works,  which  seem  to  have  led  the  way 
to  the  more  finished  composition  above  given. 

"  Sequana,  potui  rLuvius  idoneus. 

"  Sequana,  vectandis  rate  mercibus  utile  flumen : 
Sequana,  fons  purs,  potibus  aptus,  aqua?." 

'*  Ductus  aquarum  e  Sequana. 

"  Sequana  nuper,  ubi,  regalem  ingressus  in  urbem, 
Magnificas  avido  lamberet  amne  domes ; 

Circuitu  gaudens,  et  captus  amore  locorum, 
Quierebat  longas  ducere  in  urbo  moras. 

Ergo  cavum  subiit  per  millc  foramina  plumbum  : 
Flumen  erat ;  clausis  fons  quoque  factus  aquis." 

We  shall  add  a  third  epigram,  by  Henry  Harder,  a  Danish 
writer,  who  was  Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Court  of  England 
in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  and  who,  from  that  circumstance 
probably,  came  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  this  epi- 
gram, where,  with  considerable  elegance  and  much  truth,  he  seta 
forth  and  accounts  for  the  beauty  of  the  English  language : — 

'*LiNauA  Amqlicana. 

"  Perfectam  Veneris  faciem  picturus  Apelles 

Yirgineos  totA  legit  in  urbe  greges. 
Quicquid  in  electis  pulchrum  vcl  amabile  formis 

Eepperit,  in  Paphias  transtulit  ora  Des. 
Excessit  nova  forma  modum :  se  pluribus  una 

Debuit,  at  cunctis  pulchrior  una  fuit. 
Effigies  Veneris,  quam  sic  collegit  Apelles, 

Effigies  lingu»  est  ilia,  Britanne,  tose." 
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"  Apelles,  striving  to  paint  Venus*  face, 
Before  him  ranged  the  Virgins  of  the  place. 
Whatever  of  good  or  fair  in  each  was  seen, 
He  thence  transferred  to  make  the  Paphian  Queen ; 
His  work,  a  paragon  we  well  might  call. 
Derived  from  many,  but  surpassing  all. 
Such  as  that  Venus,  in  whose  form  were  found 
The  gathered  graces  of  the  Virgins  round. 
Thy  Language,  England,  shows  the  magic  force 
Of  blended  beauties  cuU'd  from  every  source." 

We  throw  in  here  one  or  two  shorter  ones  to  complete  our 
specimens  of  Latinity : — 

^'  Has  Matho  mendicis  fecit  justissimus  asdes : 

Hos  et  mendicos  fecerat  ante  Matho.'* — Vavassor. 

"  Grimes  justly  built  this  Alms-house  for  the  Poor, 
Whom  he  had  made  so  by  his  frauds  before." 

*'  Dum  dubius  fluit  hac  aut  iliac,  dum  timet  anceps 

Ne  mal^  quid  faciat,  nil  bene  Quintus  agit." — Paschasiua, 

(Pasquier.) 

"  Tom,  weak  and  wavering,  ever  in  a  fright 
Lest  he  do  something  wrong,  does  nothing  right." 

"  Quid  juvat  obscuris  involvere  scripta  latebris  ? 

Ne  pateant  animi  sensa,  tacere  potes." — Sammarthanus. 

(SainU  Marthe.) 

**  Why  wrap  your  thoughts  in  phrases  learn'd  and  long  ? 
If  you  would  hide  your  meaning — hold  your  tongue." 

In  eefigiem  Scaligeri  in  Bibliotheca  bervatau. 

"  Inter  mille  libros  (nee  sedes  dignior  ulla) 
Quae  tulit  immensus  Scaliger,  ora  vides  : 
Mille  libros,  hospes,  nimium  ne  respice,  major 
Hie,  tibi  quem  monstro,  bibliotheca  fuit" — Qrotius. 

"  Here  'mid  these  thousand  books,  a  fit  retreat, 
The  likeness  of  great  Scaliger  you  meet. 
The  books  regard  not,  piled  up  shelf  on  shelf; 
A  vaster  Library  was  He  himself." 

None  of  the  modem  languages  is  so  well  adapted  for  epigram- 
matic composition  as  the  French ;  and  the  state  of  society  in 
France,  at  least  before  the  Revolution,  was  peculiarly  fiitted  for 
the  production  and  reception  of  a  species  of  satire,  by  which 
absurdities  of  aU  kinds,  and  in  all  departments  of  life  and  affairs, 
could  be  so  readily  and  effectively  held  up  to  ridicule.  The 
epigram,  in  fact,  came  almost  seriously  to  be  considered  as  a 
practical  check  upon  an  absolute  monarchy.  Some  of  the  best 
French  writers  have  written  excellent  epigrams,  and  there  is 
•no  end  to  those  of  anonymous  authorship  which  lie  scattered 
about  through  the  poptdar  literature  of  the  country.    The  field 
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is  too  extensive  for  our  attempting  to  traverse  it  here ;  but  we 
select  a  few  miscellaneous  specimens. 

The  following  epif^ra  on  the  Sacraments  is  attributed  to 
Marshal  Saxe  ;  but  if  he  is  the  author  of  it,  he  must  have  had 
some  one  to  correct  his  orthography  : — 

''  Malgre  Rome  et  ses  adherents, 
Ne  comptons  que  six  sacrements ; 
Youloir  qu'il  en  soit  davantage 
N'est  pas  avoir  le  sens  commun, 
Car  chacun  sait  que  Manage 
Et  Penitence  ne  sont  qu'un. 

"  Whatever  Home  may  strive  to  ^t^ 
The  Sacraments  are  only  six. 
This  truth  will  palpably  appear, 

When  o*er  the  catalogue  you  run  : 
For  surely  of  the  Seven  'tis  clear, — 

Marriage  and  Penance  are  but  (m«/' 

The  jea  cCesprit  that  we  next  insert,  brings  out,  with  some 
cleverness,  the  idea  that  the  sex  of  the  mind  is  not  always  the 
same  as  that  of  the  body : — 

"  Quand  Dacier  et  sa  femme  engendrent  de  leurs  corps, 
Et  quand  de  ce  beau  couple  il  nait  enfans,  alors 

Madame  Dacier  est  la  more ; 
Mais  quand  ils  engendrent  d'esprit, 
Et  font  des  enfans  par  ecrit, 

Madame  Dacier  est  le  pore." 

"  When  Dacier  jointly  with  his  learned  wife 
Has  children  of  the  flesh  that  spring  to  life, 
I'm  quite  disposed,  as  much  as  any  other, 
To  hold  that  Madame  Dacier  is  the  mother. 
But  when  good  Dacier  and  his  wife  combined 
Produce  their  books,  those  children  of  the  mind, 
I  own  I  feel  an  inclination  rather 
To  hold  that  Madame  Dacier  is  the  father.*' 

This  couplet  on  a  little  figure  of  Cupid  is  well  known : — 

*'  Qui  que  tu  sois,  voila  ton  maltre, 
Qui  Test,  le  fut,  ou  le  doit  dtre.'' 

"  Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  master  see, 
That  is,  or  was,  or  is  to  be." 

We  here  give  a  rather  neat  epigram  by  La  Monnoie  on  a  bad 
specimen  of  a  translation  of  Horace  made  by  Pellegrin,  which 
accompanied  the  original  text : — 

"  II  faudroit,  soit  dit  entre  nous, 
A  deux  divinit^s  offrir  ces  deux  Horaces ; 
Le  latin  k  Venus,  la  d6esse  des  grilces, 
Et  le  fran9ai8  k  son  epoux." 
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"  An  Appropriate  Distribution. 

"  Two  Horaces,  from  yonder  shelf, 
I'll  offer  now  with  solemn  vows : 
The  Original,  to  Venus'  self, 

And  the  Translation — to  her  Spouse." 

Eveiy  one  knows  Piron's  epitaph  on  himseK  in  revenge  for 
his  exclusion  from  the  Academy : — 

"  Ci  git  Piron,  qui  ne  fut  rien, 
Pas  m^me  Academicien." 

"  Here  lies  Piron,  a  man  of  no  position, 
Who  was  not  even — an  Academician.  '* 

The  following  on  Medicine,  also  by  Piron,  is  perhaps  less 
known^  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  very  good ; — 
^'  Dans  un  bon  corps  Nature  et  Maladie 
Etaient  aux  mains.     Une  aveugle  vient-lA ; 
Cast  Medecine ;  une  aveugle  etourdie 
Qui  croit,  par  force  y  mettre  le  hola. 
A  droite,  a  gauche,  ainsi  done  la  voila 
Sans  savoir  oi,  qui  frappe  a  I'aventure 
Sur  celle-ci,  comme  sur  celle-U, 
Tant  qu'une  enfin  c6da.     Ce  fut  Nature." 

"  In  some  strong  frame  Experience  daily  sees 
Two  foes  contending.  Nature  and  Disease. 
A  blind  man  brings  his  aid,  the  fray  to  end, 
"  The  Doctor"  named,  and  meant  as  Nature's  friend. 
But  right  and  left,  alike  on  friend  and  foe, 
All  in  the  dark  he  deals  the  random  blow. 
Sometimes  poor  Nature  feels  his  heavy  hand ; 
Sometimes  Disease  can  scarce  his  force  withstand. 
At  last,  with  all  his  might,  a  blow  is  sped 
That  knocks  one  combatant  upon  the  head. 
Which  of  the  two  thus  falls  to  rise  no  more  ? 
Alas  1  'tis  Nature : — and  the  conflict's  o'er." 
The  following,  we  think,  is  very  pretty,  very  French,  and  we 
fear  very  untranslatable  : — 

"  Quand  un  ami  tendre  et  sincere 
Previent  et  comble  vos  souhaits, 
H  faut  divulguer  ses  bienfaits ; 
C'est  dtre  ingrat  que  de  se  tairc. 

"  En  amour  c'est  un  autre  affaire ; 
II  faut  savoir  dissimuler ; 
Les  favours  veulent  du  mystere  ; 
C'est  6tre  ingrat  que  de  parler." 

**  When  some  true  friend,  with  thoughtful  care, 
Prevents  and  crowns  the  wish  you  feel, 
The  kindness  you  could  then  declare 
'Twould  be  ungrateful  to  conceal. 
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'*  Love  is  a  different  af]^ir  : 

Mysterious  silence  is  its  aim : 
The  favoars  that  are  granted  there 
Twoold  be  ungrateful  to  proclaim.'* 

Or,  in  a  difPerent  style,  thus  : — 

"  Friendship  and  Love  by  different  laws  ordain 
How  we  should  treat  the  kindness  we  obtain. 
Your  favours,  Priscus,  promptly  I  reveal, 
But  yours,  my  Celia,  sacredly  conceal. 
Honour  and  gratitude  alike  forbid 
To  hide  what  should  be  told,  or  tell  what  should  be  hid." 
The  law  and  lawyers  are,  as  might  be  expected,  a  favourite  and 
fertile  subject  of  epigrammatic  merriment  with  the  French ;  and 
great  lawyers  were  readily  selected  wherever  they  would  prove 
appropriate  butts.     There  are  many  epigrams  on  Cujacius  the 
great  civilian,  who  had  an  ill-behaved  daughter ;  but  they  are 
too  abusive  to  quote.    We  venture  to  give  the  essence  of  several 
composed  in  French  and  Latin,  on  another  great  lawyer,  lira- 
quellus,  or  Tiraqueau,  who  had  the  reputation  of  producing 
every  year  a  book,  while  his  wife,  with  equal  regularity,  pro- 
duced a  bantling,  till  her  number  was  said  to  have  reached 
80  high  a  figure  as  thirty.     The  jokes  are  endless  against  him 
for  the  equal  number  of  libri  and  liberi  that  thus  came  into  the 
world ;  and  as  he  was  a  teetotaller,  he  was  all  the  more  readily 
assailed  by  his  less  temperate  brethren.    Take  these  paraphrases 
of  some  of  the  squibs  against  him : — 
^*  Tiraquellus  and  his  wife, 
Vying  in  a  genial  strife, 
Every  year,  as  sure  as  may  be. 
Give  the  world  a  book,  and  baby. 
She,  of  course,  has  his  assistance. 
When  she  gives  her  babes  existence ; 
But  has  he,  from  her  instructions, 
Any  help  in  his  productions  ?" 

'*  Tiraqueau,  while  drinking  water, 
Has  an  annual  son  or  daughter ; 
Wine  or  beer  he  ne'er  partook. 
Yet  he  writes  an  annual  book. 
Large  already  is  the  score, 
And  we  look  for  many  more. 
But  if  he,  on  water  merely, 
Can  achieve  these  wonders  yearly, 
What  if  wine  with  gen'rous  fire 
Should  a  larger  aim  inspire  ? 
Such  increase  his  works  might  gain, 
As  the  world  could  scarce  contain. 
And  'twould  be  a  task  bewildering — 
Where  to  put  his  books  and  children." 
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Our  next  is  a  veiy  good  imitation  of  Martial;  but  well 
adapted  to  satirize  a  faulty  style  of  tedious  and  pedantic  plead- 
ing that  prevailed  in  France,  and  which  is  so  admirably  ridi- 
culed in  Eacine's  Plaideurs : — 

"  Pour  trois  moutons  qu*on  m'ayait  pris, 
J'avais  un  proces  au  bailliage  ; 
Gui,  le  ph^nix  des  beaux  esprits, 
Plaidait  ma  cause  et  faisait  rage. 
Quand  il  eut  dit  un  mot  du  fait 
Pour  exagerer  le  forfait, 
n  cita  la  fable  et  rhistoire, 
Les  Aristotes,  les  Platons : 
Gui,  laissez  la  tout  ce  grimoire, 
Et  revenez  a  nos  moutons.'* — La  Harpe. 

'*  About  three  sheep,  that  late  I  lost, 

I  had  a  lawsuit  with  mj  neighbour ; 
And  Glibtongue,  of  our  bar  the  boast, 

Pleaded  my  case  with  zeal  and  labour. 
Ho  took  two  minutes  first  to  state 
The  question  that  was  in  debate ; 
Then  show'd,  by  learn'd  and  long  quotations, 
The  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations ; 
What  TuUy  said,  and  what  Justinian, 
And  what  was  PuffendorfiTs  opinion. 
Ghbtongue  I  let  those  old  authors  sleep, 
And  come  back  to  our  missing  sheep  !" 

We  forget  whether  the  following  is  original  in  the  French,  or 
is  imitated : — 

"  Huissiers  qu'on  fasse  silence, 
Dit  en  tenant  audience 
Un  president  de  Bauge. 
C'est  un  bruit  k  tete  fendre ; 
Nous  avons  deja  juge 
Dix  causes  sans  les  entendre." 

"  Terminer  sans  Oyer. 

"  'Call  silence  I  *  the  Judge  to  the  officer  cries ; 
'  This  hubbub  and  talk,  will  it  never  be  done  ? 
Those  people  this  morning  have  made  such  a  noise, 
We've  decided  ten  causes  without  hearing  one.'  " 

We  shall  now  wind  up  our  exhibition  of  specimens  with  a 
few  English  epigrams,  which,  for  the  most  part,  we  believe  to  be 
nnprinted,  though  some  of  them  may  be  known  by  oral  circula- 
tion. We  CEinnot  venture  to  say  that  all  are  good ;  but  we  hope 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  them  are  so,  and  that  there  are  few 
which  have  not  some  epigrammatic  interest : — 
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Proposed  Valbktinb  to  a  Greek  Professor  of  great  Learmino 
BUT  ROUGH  Manners. 

**  Thou  great  descendant  of  the  critic  line, 

True  lineal  child  of  Bentley,  Brunck,  and  Porson, 
Forgive  my  sending  you  this  Valentine — 
It  is  but  coupling  Valentine  with  Orsoif." 

A  Greek  Idea  expanded. 

"  Of  Graces  four,  of  Muses  ten. 
Of  Venuses  now  two  are  seen  : 
Doris  shines  forth  to  dazzle  men, 

A  Grace,  a  Muse,  and  Beauty's  Queen. 
But  let  me  whisper  one  thing  more : —  • 
The  Furies  now  ar^  likewise  four." 

Reciprocity. 

From  the  Greek. 

"  Damon,  who  plied  the  Undertaker's  trade, 
With  Doctor  Critias  an  arrangement  made. 
AVhat  grave-clothes  Damon  from  the  dead  could  seize. 
He  to  the  Doctor  sent  for  bandages ; 
While  the  good  Doctor,  here  no  promise-breaker, 
Sent  all  his  patients  to  the  Undertaker." 

Meum  and  Tuum  reconciled. 

**  The  Law  decides  questions  of  Meum  and  Tuum^ 
By  kindly  arranging — to  make  the  thing  Suum/' 

The  Division  of  Labour. 

"  A  parson,  of  too  free  a  life, 

Was  yet  renown 'd  for  noble  preaching, 
And  many  grieved  to  see  such  strife 

Between  his  living  and  his  teaching. 
His  flock  at  last  rebellious  grew  : 

*  My  friends,'  he  said,  *  the  simple  fact  is. 
Nor  you  nor  I  can  both  things  do ; 

But  I  can  preach — and  you  can  practise.'  " 

On  Jane  Dlxhess  of  Gordon  declining  to  go  to  a  Waterino-Place, 

AS  BEING  vulgar  AND  DULL. 

"  Vulgar  and  dull  ?  you'll  therefore  stay  away ! 
That  is,  methinks,  as  if  the  Sun  should^  say, 
*  A  cold,  dark  morning ;  I'U  not  rise  to-day.' " 

To  A  Mr.  Wellwood  who  Exaggerated. 

"  You  double  each  story  you  tell ; 

You  double  each  sight  that  you  see  : 
Your  name's  W,  E,  double  L, 
W,  double  0,  D." 
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A  Contrast. 

"  *  Tell  me,'  said  Laura,  *  what  may  be 
The  difference  'twixt  a  Clock  and  me.' 
*  Laura,'  I  cried,  *  Love  prompts  my  powers 

To  do  the  task  you've  set  them  : 
A  Clock  reminds  us  of  the  hours  ; 

You  cause  us  to  forget  them.'  " 

From  Petrarch's  Prose. 

'  **  You  say  your  teeth  are  dropping  out ; 

A  serious  cause  of  sorrow  ; 
Not  likely  to  be  cured,  I  doubt, 

To-day  or  yet  to-morrow. 
But  good  may  come  of  this  distress, 

While  under  it  you  labom*, 
I^  losing  teeth,  you  guzzle  less, — 

And  don't  backbite  yom*  neighbour." 

To  AN  Astronomer. 

**  An  Astrologer  once,  old  authorities  tell. 
While  he  gazed  at  the  stars,  tumbled  into  a  wejl : 
For  the  Sages,  whose  optics  to  distances  roam, 
Very  often  overlook  what  may  happen  at  home. 
So  you,  by  your  skill  (be  it  whispered  between  us), 
Can  foresee  the  conjunctions  of  Mars  and  of  Venus ; 
But  all  your  astronomy  doesn't  discover 
The  proceedings,  downstairs,  of  your  wife  and  her  lover."' 

Double  Vision  utilised. 

"  An  incipient  toper  was  checked  t'other  day 
In  his  downward  career  in  a  rather  strange  way. 
The  effect  of  indulgence,  he  found  to  his  trouble,  - 
Was,  that  after  two  bottles,  he  came  to  see  double ; 
When  with  staggering  steps  to  his  home  he  betook  him, 
He  saw  always  two  wives^  sitting  up  to  rebuke  him. 
One  wife  in  her  wrath  makes  a  pretty  strong  case ; 
But  a  couple  thus  scolding,  what  courage  could  face  ?" 

A  LATE  Repentance. 

**  Pravus,  that  aged  debauchee, 

Proclaim'd  a  vow  his  sins  to  quit ; 
But  is  he  yet  from  any  free, 

Except  what  now  he  can't  commit  ?  " 

^  This  seems  an  imitation  of  an  epigram  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  which  thus 
concludes : — 

"  Astra  tibi  eefhereo  jrandunt  sese  omnia  vati, 
Oinnes  et  qtise  sint  fata  futurn  innnent. 
Omnibus  ast  uxor  quod  se  tua  publicat,  id  to 
Astra,  licet  yideant  omnia,  nulla  moueut." 
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"  Oallus  Cantat." 

*'  At  Trent's  famed  Council,  when,  on  Keason's  side, 
A  Frenchman's  voice  assail'd  the  PontiflTs  pride, 
Some  Romish  priest,  the  Gallic  name  to  mock, 
Exclaim'd,  '  Tis  but  the  crowing  of  a  Cock  V 
*  So  call  it,'  'twas  replied ;  *.  We're  well  content, — 
If,  when  the  cock  crows,  Peter  woidd  repent.' " 

Whether,  at  the  present  time,  Peter,  ad  Galli  cantum,  will 
repent  of  his  late  Encyclical  Letter,  or  of  any  of  his  other  errors, 
is  a  question  which  we  shall  not  endeavour  to  determine. 

We  now  bring  to  a  close  these  rather  desultory  observations 
on  a  subject  which,  we  think,  is  deserving  of  much  more  attention 
than  it  has  lately  received.  Scholarship  has  not  latterly  been 
much  in  the  ascendant  among  us.  The  literary  past  has  been 
nearly  swallowed  up  in  the  exciting  interest  of  the  present ;  and 
as  far  as  style  is  concerned,  condensation  and  simplicity  have 
given  way  to  a  multiplication  of  words  and  an  imnatural  vehe- 
mence of  manner.  We  think  it  not  unseasonable  to  attempt 
reviving,  in  some  degree,  the  interest  which  a  former  generation 
felt  in  a  form  of  composition,  where,  in  its  different  aspects,  wit 
or  elegance  combines  with  cleverness  and  brevity,  to  produce  its 
effect  whether  in  touching  the  feelings  or  amusing  the  fancy. 

We  do  not  seek  to  raise  the  Lower  Epigram  to  the  level  of 
the  Higher ;  but  the  Lower  has  its  own  beauties  and  uses.  In 
a  serious  view,  it  admits  of  some  force  and  dignity,  and  it  may 
sometimes  serve  as  a  vehicle  of  satire  to  unmask  hypocrisy  or 
punish  vice.  But  its  proper  domain  is  that  region  of  playful 
ridicule  which,  in  a  kindly  and  social  spirit,  points  out  and  tends 
to  rectify  the  harmless  oddities  and  follies  of  human  nature,  and 
supplies  one  of  the  best  relishes  and  relaxations  of  life,  a  source 
of  joyous  and  innocent  merriment,  which  many  of  our  educa- 
tionists of  the  present  day,  both  of  the  romantic  and  of  the 
utilitarian  schools,  seem  very  erroneously  to  leave  out  of  view. 

The  subject  that  we  have  been  considering  has  many  and 
various  bearings  to  which  we  have  scarcely  adverted  in  our 
remarks.  In  particular,  we  might  suggest  the  literary  interest 
which  would  attend  a  review  of  those  circumstances  in  which 
individual  epigrams  of  a  special  kind  have  been  called  forth, 
whether  in  connexion  with  personal,  political,  or  social  incidents. 
Such  a  history  would  introduce  us  to  a  great  store  of  enter- 
taining and  even  instructive  anecdote ;  but  it  would  require 
an  extent  of  knowledge  and  industry  which  are  now  but  sel- 
dom met  with,  and  which  are  certainly  not  possessed,  or  not 
displayed,  by  the  editor  of  the  volume  which  has  led  to  the 
present  notice. 
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The  opening,  in  August  last,  of  the  line  from  Beasain  to 
Olazagutia,  through  a  country  as  rugged,  although  fortunately 
more  beautiful  than  those  strange  Basque  names,  completed  the 
railway  communication  between  Madrid  and  Paris.  Amongst 
many  good  results  which  will  flow  from  this,  not  the  least  will 
be  the  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  by  many  travellers,  who  have 
hitherto  taken,  all  too  literally,  the  witty  saying,  that  "  Africa  be- 
gins vf ith  the  Pyrenees."  Such  travellers  will  belong,  for  the 
most  part,  to  one  of  two  categories :  those  who  go  abroad  in 
search  of  novelty,  and  those  who  are  attracted  to  the  Peninsula 
by  the  love  of  art.  To  these  two  classes  we  do  not  address 
otirselves,  for  they  have,  in  numerous  well-known  books,  every 
literary  help  that  they  can  possibly  need. 

May  we  not  hope,  however,  that  in  addition  to  those  who  go 
to  Spain  as  the  nearest  preserve  of  picturesque  barbarians,  or 
as  one  of  the  great  Museums  of  the  world,  there  will  be  some  who 
-will  go  with  other  views — some  who  will  cross  the  Bidassoa  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  for  themselves  whether  the  vague  rumours 
of  revival  which  reach  our  shores,  are  true  or  false ;  whether 
there  is  any  hope  that  that  nation,  once  so  famous,  is  going  to 
take  part  in  the  fom^ard  movement  of  Europe ;  or  whether  it  is 
indeed  true,  as  Mr.  Buckle  tells  us,  that  "  she  lies  at  the  further 
extremity  of  the  Continent,  a  huge  and  torpid  mass,  the  sole 
representative  now  remaining  of  the  feelings  and  knowledge  of 
the  Middle  Ages." 
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Travellers  who  have  this  purpose  in  view,  will  find  that  they 
have  embarked  upon  an  enterprise,  which  is  made  unnecessarily 
difficult  by  the  erroneous  notions  about  Spain,  which  prevail 
even  amongst  well-informed  persons  in  England,  as  well  as  by 
the  scantiness  of  the  information  with  regard  to  her  condition, 
which  is  readily  accessible.  It  is  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  away  from  the  path  of  such  investigators  some  pre- 
liminary difficulties  that  we  have  drawn  up  this  paper — not 
without  hope  that  some  one  who  may  be  benefited  by  its  hints 
may  repay  the  obligation  with  interest ;  may  give  us,  in  a  not 
too  bulky  volume,  a  full  and  accurate  estimate  of  the  state  and 
prospects  of  Spain. 

This  is  perhaps  the  place  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  some 
books  which  such  an  investigator  may  take  with  him,  or 
may  buy  in  ^fadrid.  They  are  not  veiy  numerous,  and  none  of 
them  is  by  itself  of  surpassing  importance ;  but  they  are  the  best 
that  exist,  written  by  persons  of  very  different  views  and  char- 
acters, and  one  who  is  anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth  may,  by  a 
sensible  use  of  them,  arrive  at  pretty  correct  conclusions. 

First,  we  have  Minutoli,  whose  work  may  be  taken  as  a  very 
exact,  in ventor>'  of  Spanish  affairs  in  1851.  Minutoli  writes 
from  the  Standpunkt  of  a  Prussian  bureaucrat  who  thinks  that 
Berlin  is  illuminated  by  Intelligenz  in  a  quite  supernatural 
manner,  ami  who  believes  that  the  via  prima  salutis  is  to  have 
an  efficient  and  upright  Beamtenthum,  He  is  anxious  for  the 
development  of  all  manner  of  wealth,  and  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  possible  number,  but  he  dis- 
trusts the  power  of  the  jHiojJe  to  work  out  its  own  well-being, 
and  is  consequently  a  good  friend  to  the  Moderado  regime 
w^iich  extended  from  1843  to  1854.  His  book  is,  it  will  be 
obsen'ed,  somewhat  out  of  date,  but  it  still  is  serviceable, 
though  we  must  warn  those  who  would  read  it  that  it  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  typical  blue-book  in  which  that 
stands  to  a  sensation  novel. 

Then  we  have  Mr.  WalHs,  who  wrote  in  1853,  and  who  looks 
at  Spain  through  the  sjH3ctacles — and  very  colourless  ones  they 
are  —of  an  accomplished,  highly  cultivated  American  gentleman, 
a  warm  friend  to  free  institutions,  but  possessed  of  a  more  than 
aristocratic  hatred  of  popular  clap-trap.  His  book  is  only  too 
easy  to  read  ;  but  his  means  of  information  were  ample,  bis  head 
is  clear,  and  his  conclusions,  after  making  allowance  for  a  little 
imsoundness  on  questions  of  trade,  will  commend  themselves  to 
most  Englishmen. 

Next  comes  Kico  y  Amat,  a  prejudiced  Tory  writer,  but  very 
useful  for  giving  the  sequence  of  events  down  to  1854,  discuss- 
ing all  Parliamentary  matters  in  great  detail,  and  quoting  many 
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important  documents  at  full  length.  In  strong  contrast  to  him 
is  the  go-ahead  Orense,  Marquis  of  Albaida,  who,  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  his  brotlier  Progressistas,  has  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  Democrats.  The  views  of  the  politicians  who  were 
hurled  from  power  in  1854  may  be  gathered,  by  one  who  has  eyes 
to  look  for  them,  from  a  very  slight  but  clever  little  book  called 
the  AttaxM  at  Madridy  which,  professing  to  be  translated  from 
the  diary  of  a  young  German  diplomatist,  who  spent  part  of 
1853  and  1854  in  the  Spanish  capital,  and  published  in  America, 
really  owes  its  origin  to  one  who  had  the  best  information,  and 
excellent  reasons  for  wishing  well  to  the  cause  of  Sartorius. 
When  the  reader  has  laid  it  down,  he  may  take  up  Garrido's 
work,  which  we  have  used  in  its  German  form.  Garrido  belongs 
to  the-  extreme  left,  as  may  be  guessed  when  we  mention  that 
his  book  was  translated  by  Arnold  Kuge,  and  that  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  ex-editor  of  the  Hallischm  Jahrhiicher  by  Dr.  Ber- 
nard. It  would  be  as  imprudent,  unconditionally  to  accept  his 
view  of  matters,  as  to  find  nothing  to  object  to  in  those  of  liico  y 
Amat,  or  of  the  author  of  the  Attach^  at  Madrid,  but  his  pages 
are  full  of  statistics  and  information  of  all  kinds,  deserving  to 
be  read  and  weighed  most  carefully. 

The  articles  in  the  Annuaire  des  Deux  Mondes,  which  extend 
in  unbroken  succession  from  1850  to  1864,  are  somewhat 
Moderado  in  tone,  but  extremely  valuable  and  interesting.  The 
Spanish  papers  in  the  JRevii€  itself  are  not,  perhaps,  so  happy  as 
those  on  several  other  countries ;  but  some  of  them,  such  as  C. 
de  Mazade's  on  Larra,  and  on  Donoso  Cortes,  wiU  repay  perusal 
even  now.  The  life  of  Olozaga,  lately  published — surely  the 
hugest  political  pamphlet  which  ever  appeared — should  also 
be  consulted. 

No  one,  of  course,  will  omit  to  read  the  Haiidhook  and  the 
Gatherings,  both  full  of  that  wisdom  of  Spain  which  is  treasured 
up  in  her  proverbs,  and  quite  indispensable,  in  spite  of  their 
constant  offences  against  good  taste.  Captain  Widdrington's 
works  are  still  valuable,  while  most  of  the  modern  English  books 
of  travel  in  the  Peninsula  are  absolutely  worthless. 

Spain  has  slipped  of  late  years  so  thoroughly  out  of  the 

notice  of  Englishmen,  that  it  would  be  mere  affectation  to  pre- 

.end  to  imagine  that  one  in  a  thousand  knows  even  the  a  B  c  of 

ler  recent  history  and  politics.     We   must,  therefore,   briefly 

date  the  events  of  the  present  reign,  for  some  knowledge  of 

lese  is  quite  necessary  to  those  who  would  comprehend  her 

tual  position. 

The  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  in  1812,  devised  a  Constitution,  which, 
spite  of  many  blemishes  and  shortcomings,  was  on  the  whole 
et  creditable  to  its  framers.      It  sinned,  indeed,  against 
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several  of  the  first  principles  of  Liberalism ;  but  it  cordially 
accepted  many  others,  and,  considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  it  unquestionably  went  too  far  in  a  democratic 
direction.  In  1814,  Ferdinand  vii.  overthrew  this  Consti- 
tution, restored  the  Inquisition,  and  ruled  for  six  years  des- 
potically. In  1820,  the  revolt  of  Riego,  and  the  movements 
which  followed  it,  again  inaugurat<3d  a  brief  period  of  liberty, 
which  continued  until  the  Spanish  patriots  were  put  down 
by  the  French,  under  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  and  the  ri  dis- 
soluto  was  once  more  able  to  ride  rough-shod  over  all  that 
was  honest  and  virtuous  from  the  Bidassoa  to  the  lines  of 
Gibraltar.  This  terrible  time  lasted  imtil  the  day  when  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  was  trundled  off  to  liis  last  home  in  the  Escurial, 
in  the  way  which  Ford  has  described  with  so  much  grim 
humour.  The  last  act  of  importance  in  the  wretched  man's 
life  had  been  the  confirmation  of  the  right  of  succession  of 
his  daughter  Isabella  ii.,  as  against  his  brother  Don  Carlos. 
The  pretensions  of  that  personage  had  been  already  loudly  pro- 
claimed, and  he  hardly  waited  for  the  challenge  of  the  Royalists 
to  erect  his  standard.  That  challenge  soon  came,  for  on  the 
24th  October  1833,  the  voice  of  the  herald,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  was  heard  in  Madrid,  proclaiming,  "  Silencio, 
silencio,  silencio,  oyid,  oyid,  oyid,  Castilla,  Castilla,  Castilla,  por 
la  Senhora  reina  Dona  Isabel  ii.  que  Dios  guarde."  Bilbao 
was  the  first  place  to  pronounce  for  the  Pretender,  and  ere  long 
the  whole  of  the  North  was  in  arms,  and  the  civil  war  had 
begun.  How  that  war  raged,  and  how  many  souls,  heroic  and 
other,  it  sent  to  Hades,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say.  How  it  ended 
we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  relate,  but  we  must  confine 
our  narrative,  for  the  present,  to  that  portion  of  Spain  which 
acknowledged  the  rightful  sovereign,  merely  reminding  the 
reader  that  Don  Carlos  represented  two  totally  distinct  interests, 
— first,  that  of  bigotry  and  corruption  generally,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Peninsula ;  and,  secondly,  the  infinitely  more  respectable 
aspirations  of  the  Basques,  who,  attached  to  liberty,  but  pos- 
sessed of  little  enlightenment,  desired  to  remain  a  semi-republi  - 
can  island  in  the  midst  of  an  absolute  Spain,  rather  than  to  lose 
the  local  franchises  which  they  knew,  in  the  general  freedom  of 
a  constitutional  Spain,  which  had  not  yet  come  into  existence, 
although  its  advent  was  near  at  hand. 

The  queen-mother,  obliged  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  rely 
on  the  support  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  anxious  to  be  as  little 
liberal  as  possible,  accepted  the  resignation  of  Zea  Bermudez, 
who  represented  the  party  of  enlightened  despotism,  and  called 
to  her  councils  Martinez  de  la  Eosa,  who  had  sufiFered  much 
for  his  attachment  to  constitutional  principles  during  the  late 
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reign,  but  who  from  1833  till  his  death  in  1862,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Moderado  or  Conservative  statesmen  of  Spain. 
By  his  advice  she  promulgated  the  Estatuto  real,  a  Constitution 
incomparably  less  liberal  than  that  of  Cadiz,  but  still  a  Constitu- 
tion, and  one  professing  to  be  founded  upon  the  ancient  and  long- 
disused  liberties  of  the  land.  This  document,  we  may  observe 
in  passing,  may,  like  that  of  1812  and  all  its  successors,  be 
read  at  length  in  Eico  y  Amat's  History.  By  the  Estatuto  were 
created  an  upper  house  of  "  Proceres,"  and  a  lower  house  of 
"  Procuradores."  These  soon  met,  and  the  discussions  which 
took  place  in  them,  combined  with  the  agitation  out  of  doors, 
and  some  diplomatic  misadventures,  soon  obliged  Martinez  de  la 
Bosa  to  retire.  He  was  followed  by  Toreno  ;  but  he,  too,  was 
unable  to  hold  his  own.  A  far  more  energetic  and  enlightened 
minister  was  required,  and  that  minister  soon  appeared  in  the 
great  reformer  Mendizabal. 

He  it  was  who  concentrated  the  forces  of  the  revolutionary 
agitation,  which  had  already  broken  out  in  the  provinces,  and 
gave  them  a  definite  direction.  This  he  did  chiefly  by  three 
great  measures,  which  will  cause  his  name  ever  to  be  held  in 
honour  by  all  Spanish  patriots.  Tliese  three  measures  were 
the  closing  of  the  monasteries,  the  sale  of  all  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  regular  clergy,  and  the  organization,  on  a  thoroughly 
popular  basis,  of  the  National  Guard.  All  this  he  effected  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  for  his  Cabinet,  attacked  at  once  by 
the  most  impatient  Liberals,  by  the  retrograde  party,  and  by 
French  intrigue,  had  a  hard  battle  to  fight,  and  soon  gave  way 
to  an  administration,  of  which  the  leading  spirits  were  Isturiz, 
and  the  once  impetuous,  but  now  tamed  Galiano.  These  poli- 
ticians, however,  utterly  failed  to  carry  the  country  with  them, 
and  their  days  of  power  were  few  and  evil.  Headers  of  the 
Bible  in  Spain  wUl  recollect  the  strongly  contrasted  descrip- 
tions of  Mr.  Borrow's  visit  to  Mendizabal  at  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  and  to  Isturiz,  when  that  Minister  had  already  begun 
to  hear  the  mutterings  of  the  storm  which  was  soon  to  burst 
upon  his  head.  That  storm  was  the  mutiny  which  broke  out 
amongst  the  troops  stationed  at  the  royal  residence  of  La 
Granja,  which  is  situated  in  the  mountainous  country  to  the 
north  of  Madrid.  The  leader  of  this  mutiny  was  a  certain 
Sergeant  Garcia,  and  the  chief  objects  of  the  discontented  sol- 
diery were  to  force  the  Queen  Kegent  to  dismiss  her  ministers 
and  to  proclaim  the  Constitution  of  1812.  In  these  objects 
they  were  completely  successful.  Christina  yielded  to  the 
threats  of  the  mutineers,  and  power  passed  once  more  into  the 
hands  of  the  movement  party. 
After  the  assassinations,  disorders,  and  escapes  across  the  frontier. 
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which  are  usual  in  Spanish  political  crises,  the  new  Govern- 
ment, which  was  of  course  composed  of  men  of  Liberal  politics, 
convoked  the  famous  Constituent  Cortes  of  1837.  Out  of  its 
labours  arose  the  new  Constitution,  which  was  based  on  that  of 
Cadiz,  but  differed  from  it  in  many  particulars.  Argiielles,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  former,  was  also  con- 
cerned in  the  latter,  and  was  indeed  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  drew  up  the  resolutions  on  which  it  was  based.  Its  tone 
is  much  less  democratic  than  that  of  its  predecessor ;  and  the 
fact  that  Olozaga  and  other  distinguished  Liberals  supported  it, 
created  nmch  dissatisfaction  in  the  ranks  of  their  followers. 
We  are  far,  however,  from  thinking,  that  in  the  circumstances  of 
Spain,  the  changes  which  they  introduced  were  otherwise  than 
necessary.  With  regard  to  the  one  point  in  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1837  made  more  concession  to  Liberal  opinions  than  that 
of  1812,  there  can  be  no  great  question  among  honest  and  in- 
telligent men.  The  Cortes  of  Cadiz  proclaimed  the  Eoman 
Catholic  religion  to  be  the  only  true  one.  The  legislators  of 
1837  contented  themselves  with  asserting  as  a  fact  that  the 
Spanish  nation  professed  the  Komau  Catholic  religion,  and  bound 
itself  to  maintain  that  form  of  faith. 

This  great  work  had  not  been  long  completed,  when  the 
Ministry  which  had  been  called  into  existence  by  the  mutiny 
of  Granja  succimibed  in  its  turn  to  another  military  revolt, 
excited  by  the  partisans  of  those  whom  it  had  so  summarily 
displaced,  and  Espartero,  whose  military  reputation  was  already 
great,  became  for  a  brief  period  the  President  of  the  Council ; 
for  a  brief  period,  we  say,  for,  defeated  in  the  elections,  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  reactionary  Ofalia ;  he  again  by  others  of  little 
note,  till  the  Convention  of  Vergara  came  to  alter  the  whole 
position  of  affairs. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  during  all  these  ministerial 
changes,  revolutions,  and  making  of  Constitutions,  the  Philistine 
was  still  in  the  land.  The  advanced  posts  of  Don  Carlos  had 
been  seen  from  the  walls  of  Madrid,  Gomez  had  made  a  sort 
of  military  progress  from  one  end  of  the  coi^ntry  to  the  other, 
La  Mancha  was  in  the  hands  of  one  rebel,  Valencia  W£^s  overrun 
by  another,  and  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  north  was  a  camp 
of  the  factious.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  Queen  Isabella, 
there  were  dissensions  in  the  enemy's  ranks  not  less  bitter  than 
those  which  distr^ted  the  capital.  The  military  party  ai^d  the 
clerical  party  hated  each  other  with  a  deadly  hatred ;  and  at  last 
their  animosity  became  so  embittered  that  Maroto,  the  most 
important  of  the  lieutenants  of  Don  Carlos,  took  the  law  into 
his  own  hands,  and  put  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  his 
opponents  to  death.     This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end ;  and 
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after  infinite  intrigues,  the  little  Basque  town  of  Vergara  saw 
the  signature  of  the  document  which  assured  the  throne  of  the 
young  Queen,  put  a  period  to  the  war  of  Kavarre,  and  made  the 
pacification  of  Aragon  merely  a  question  of  time.  Espartero's 
attitude  had  now  been  for  some  time  of  the  greatest  possible  in- 
terest to  all  who  watched  the  politics  of  Spain.  He  was  evi- 
dently inclining  more  and  more  towards  the  Progressista  party, 
while  his  relations  with  the  Moderado  Government  became  ever 
colder.  A  letter  addressed  by  his  secretary  to  one  of  the 
Madrid  papers  had  openly  condemned  the  conduct  of  the 
Ministry  in  dissolving  the  Cortes,  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of 
the  Progressista  majority ;  and  the  party  which  was  now  about 
to  resort  to  revolutionary  measures  in  Madrid,  reckoned  on  his 
assistance. 

The  struggle  in  the  Cortes  of  1840  was  fierce  but  short.  The 
galleries,  as  was  usual  in  those  stormy  times,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  political  combat ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  scenes  of  1793 
seemed  about  to  be  repeated.  In  spite  of  the  gallant  resistance 
of  the  Progressista  party,  the  Government  carried  several  reac- 
tionary laws, — the  most  important  of  whicli  was  one  for  the 
modification  of  the  municipal  system,  which  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  very  much  diminishing  the  influence  of  the  Liberals 
throughout  the  country,  and  of  strengthening  unduly  the  powers 
of  the  Crown.  Just  at  tliis  crisis,  when  Madrid  was  in  a  most 
uneasy  state,  and  nearly  all  the  large  towns  hardly  more  tran- 
quil, the  young  Queen  was  advised  to  take  warm  sea-baths  at 
Barcelona,  and  to  that  place  she  repaired,  accompanied  by  her 
mother.  Christina  had  not  been  long  in  the  Catalan  capital, 
when  she  announced  to  Espartero  that  she  had  given  her  assent 
to  the  law  relating  to  the  municipalities.  To  this  ungracious 
declaration  he  replied  by  resigning  his  position  as  copimander- 
in-chief.  His  resignation  was  not  accepted ;  and  he  then  in- 
formed the  Regent  that  he  was  about  to  retire  from  the  city,  as 
he  could  be  of  no  further  use  to  her.  Hardly  had  he  done  so 
than  Barcelona  broke  into  full  revolt,  and  the  Ministers  who  had 
accopipanied  the  Queen  fled  hither  and  thither.  The  move- 
pient  begun  amongst  the  turbulent  Catalans,  rapidly  spread 
all  over  Spain.  Madrid  pronounced  on  the  1st  of  September, 
whereupon  the  Regent  gave  way,  and  Espartero  was  ordered  to 
form  a  new  Government.  Her  new  advisers  insisted  that  she 
should  issue  a  manifesto,  in  which  she  should  throw  upon  the 
late  Cabinet  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  recent  attempts  at 
reaction,  that  she  should  solemnly  promise  that  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  municipalities  should  not  be  carried  into  execution, 
and  that  the  Cortes  should  instantly  be  dissolved.  These  terms 
she  refused,  resigned  the  regency,  and  took  refuge  in  France, 
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addressing  from  Marseilles  to  the  Spanish  people  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  the  sentiments  of  her  heart  were  expressed,  or 
disguised,  in  the  ornate  language  of  Donoso  Cortes.  The  abdi- 
cation of  Christina  left  the  first  place  in  the  State  without  an 
occupant,  and  it  was  necessary  to  fill  it  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  question  which  now  became  urgent  was,  How  should  this 
be  done  ?  Two  opinions  divided  the  suffrages  of  the  victors  in 
the  recent  struggle.  The  advanced  Progressistas  were  in  favour 
of  a  regency  of  three.  The  immediate  entourage  of  Espartero 
desired  the  elevation  of  their  chief  to  undivided  authority.  It 
was  this  last  view  which  prevailed ;  for  the  Moderados,  seeing 
that  the  question  was  an  apple  of  discord  to  their  enemies, 
threw  all  their  influence  into  the  scale  of  Espartero,  feeling  sure 
that  they  should  succeed  in  embroiling  him,  with  the  majority 
of  those  whose  alliance  had  placed  the  successful  soldier  in  a 
position  to  play  the  great  game  of  politics.  So  it  came  about 
that  on  the  8th  of  May  1841,  Espartero  was  chosen  by  the  Cortes 
to  be  sole  Eegent ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  fairly  installed  in  his 
ofl&ce,  than  the  edifice  of  his  power  began  to  crumble  under  his 
feet.  His  descent  was  more  rapid  than  even  his  rise,  for  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  required  infinite  skill 
in  intrigue, — a  quality  of  which  the  honest  and  well-meaning 
Duke  of  Victory  had  a  very  small  share.  His  great  mistake 
was  his  surrounding  himself  from  the  very  first  with  Ministers 
and  private  advisers  who  had  not  the  confidence  of  his  party, 
and  who  soon  became  known  to  the  public  by  several  injurious 
epithets.  Some  called  them  Ayacuchos,  from  the  name  of  one 
of  the  battles  in  South  America  which  had  been  most  disastrous 
to  the  Spanish  arms, — the  insinuation  being  that  they  were  a 
mere  clique  of  military  old  fogies ;  while  others  spoke  of  them 
as  Saniones,  intending  thereby  to  ridicule  their  want  of  revolu- 
tionary energy. 

The  Moderado  party  soon  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Government;  and  in  October  1841  a  militaiy  revolt  broke 
out  at  Pamplona,  at  Madrid,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  interest  of 
Christina.  The  Regent  showed  a  good  deal  of  decision.  A  file 
of  soldiers  at  Vittoria  sent  to  his  account  Montes  de  Oca,  who 
had  been  Minister  of  Marine  in  the  former  Government.  General 
Leon  met  a  similar  fate  at  Madrid ;  while  O'Donuell  got  safe  to 
France,  living  "  to  fight  another  day." 

Espartero,  however,  had  other  adversaries  more  formidable 
than  even  the  Moderados.  More  than  once  he  was  obliged  to 
put  down  with  a  strong  hand  the  Democratic  agitations  of 
Barcelona ;  and  each  successive  act  of  vigour  directed  against 
those  who,  after  all,  formed  the  extreme  left  of  his  own 
party,  cost  him  a  large  portion  of  his  popularity.     Then  the 
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French  Government  did  all  it  could  by  underhand  methods  to 
assist  Christina,  and  to  discredit  Espartero,  and  at  last  a  hostile 
vote  in  the  Lower  House  destroyed  his  Ministry.  By  this  time 
the  Progressista  party  was  so  disorganized  that  his  second  Cabi- 
net was  not  more  generally  satisfactory  than  his  first.  His 
third,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lopez,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  very  much  as  a  popular  orator,  came  too  late,  and  was 
too  short-lived.  Its  fall,  which  was  the  result  of  Espartero's 
firm  support  of  his  friend  Linaje  against  it,  was  another  blow 
to  his  influence ;  nor  did  the  friendship  of  England  at  all  tend 
to  his  greater  popularity  amongst  a  proud  and  ignorant  people. 
Of  the  many  accusations  brought  against  him,  not  the  least 
potent  in  exciting  hatred  was  his  alleged  subservience  to  our 
commercial  policy.  And  now  the  end  came  fast.  A  coalition, 
which  comprised  large  numbers  both  of  the  Progressista  and 
Moderado  party,  was  formed  throughout  the  country.  Prmmn- 
ciamentos  followed.  Narvaez,  0*I)onnell,  and  many  of  the  exiled 
or  fugitive  generals,  entered  Spain.  Treachery  helped  the  work 
that  disunion  had  begun ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  August  1843 
the  idol  of  September  1840  was  on  his  way  to  England,  whither 
he  was  presently  pursued  by  a  decree  which  stripped  him  of  all 
his  titles,  honours,  and  decorations. 

Lopez  was  the  next  First  Minister.  His  intentions  were,  we 
l)elieve,  not  otherwise  than  honest,  but  his  position  was  an 
untenable  one.  Himself  an  advanced  Progressista,  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  place  all  the  military  powers  of  the  country  in 
the  hands  of  the  Moderado  generals,  who  had  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  contest  with  the  Duke  of  Victory.  He  soon  saw  that  the 
game  was  up,  and  passed  through  the  Cortes  a  measure  for  pro- 
claiming the  Queen  of  full  age  eleven  months  before  the  time 
-which  the  Constitution  prescribed.  This  done,  he  placed  his  re- 
signation in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty,  and  retired  from  power 
a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.  He  had  much  occasion  for  sadness, 
for  the  knell  of  his  party  was  very  soon  to  sound  ;  nevertheless 
it  was  a  Progressista  Ministry  which  succeeded  his,  and  there 
was  still  one  act  of  the  play  to  be  played  out. 

The  new  President  of  the  Council  was  Olozaga,  who  was  then 
a  foremost,  and  now  perhaps  the  foremost,  figure  amongst  the 
Prc^ressistas. 

Hardly  was  he  fairly  in  the  possession  of  power,  when  there 
occurred  an  incident  of  so  strange  a  kind,  that  it  only  requires 
to  be  seen  through  the  mist  of  ages  to  have  the  romantic 
interest  of  the  Go\*Tie  conspiracy.  The  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil could  reckon  upon  the  ardent  support  of  a  minority  in 
the  Cortes,  but  of  a  considerable  majority  in  the  Electoral  body. 
It  was  therefore  his  obvious  interest  to  appeal,  as  soon  as  pos- 
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sible,  to  the  country,  and  a  decree  dissolving  the  Legislature 
shortly  appeared.  Hardly,  however,  had  it  been  promulgated, 
when  strange  nimoura  arose  in  Madrid,  to  the  efl'ect  that  the 
decree  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes,  to  which  the  young 
Queen  owed  the  declaration  of  her  majority,  had  been  obtained, 
not  only  by  undue  moral  pressure,  but  by  personal  violence ; 
and  these  rumours  acquired  additional  confirmation,  after  a 
decree  had  appeared  revoking  the  former  one  and  dismissing 
the  Minister.  Expectation  was  raised  to  its  height,  when,  on 
the  day  appointed  for  the  discussion,  a  personage  new  to  such 
functions,  took  his  seat  in  the  Congress,  with  the  ministerial 
portfolio  under  his  arm.  This  worthy  defender  of  the  Throne 
was  no  otherthan  the  editor  of  the  Spanish  **  Satirist"  of  that  day 
— Gonsalez  Bravo  ;  and  the  paper  which  he  proceeded  to  read 
was  a  full  account,  signed  by  Her  Majesty,  of  the  violence  which 
had  been  employed  by  the  late  I^remier.  The  discussion  was 
long  and  stonuy.  Its  principal  feature  was  of  course  the  speech 
of  Olozaga,  which  even  his  adversaries  admit  to  have  been  a 
very  great  effort,  and  in  which  he  contrived  to  exculpate  himself 
without  bringing  home  to  his  Sovereign  the  charge  of  falsehood. 
The  real  history  of  the  matter  was  probably  that  the  Minister 
was  somewhat  more  peremptory  in  his  manner  than  is  usual,  as 
a  man  of  01ozaga*s  character  and  commanding  appearance  might 
well  either  l)e,  or  appear  to  be,  when  ui^ng  a  matter  of  pressing 
national  importance  upon  a  puzzle-headed  young  woman,  and 
that  the  worthless  persons  who  surrounded  the  Queen,  and  who 
were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party,  magnified  the 
importance  of  the  incident  in  her  eyes,  imtil  they  actually 
brought  her  to  sign  a  paper  in  which  she  perhaps  hardly  knew 
how  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the  true. 

Olozaga,  after  his  defence,  fled  to  Lisbon  to  avoid  the  by  no 
means  chimerical  danger  of  assassination  ;  and  the  meaning  of 
the  intrigue  gradually  unfolded  itself,  as  it  was  seen  that  Gon- 
salez Bravo  was  merely  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Narvaez 
— the  bridge,  as  some  one  said  at  the  time,  by  which  that  ambi- 
tious warrior  meant  to  arrive  at  power  with  his  pure  Moderado 
following.  When  the  bridge  was  passed,  the  Ministry  of  Gon- 
salez Bravo  disappeared,  and  the  I)uke  of  Valencia,  whom  he 
had  served  so  well,  ruled  in  his  stead,  and  advanced  with  firm 
steps  upon  the  road  of  reaction.  The  leading  measure  of  his 
Government — its  flower  and  crown  in  the  eyes  of  the  Moderado 
party — was  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  new  Constitution  of  1845.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  Constitution  of  1837  was  less  liberal  than  that  of  1812. 
That  of  1 845  was  in  its  turn  far  less  liberal  than  its  predecessor. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  was  curtailed ;  the  Senate  became  a 
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nominated,  not  an  elective  body;  the  Cortes  lost  its  right  of 
assembling  by  its  own  authority,  in  case  the  Sovereign  neglected 
to  summon  it  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  principle  of  the 
national  sovereignty  disappeared  from  the  preamble.  The  most 
significant  change,  however,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  hour, 
was  that  which  precluded  the  necessity  of  the  approbation  of  the 
Cortes  as  a  preliminary  to  the  royal  marriage.  This  was  the 
event  which  w^as  the  pivot  of  intrigue  for  several  years. 

Those  who  would  understand  the  complications  of  Spanish 
politics  during  the  period  that  immediately  preceded  and  im- 
mediately followed  the  marriage  of  the  young  Queen  to  her 
cousin  Don  Francisco  de  Assis,  must  find  the  clues  of  half 
a  dozen  plots,  in  which  the  interest  of  courtiers,  ministers,  and 
confessors  were  strangely  interwoven  w4th  the  hopes  of  Carlist, 
French,  Neapolitan,  and  Portuguese  competitors  for  the  doubtful 
blessing  of  the  royal  hand.  Most  readers  will,  we  presmne,  be 
satisfied  to  remember  that  no  less  than  six  JMinistries  rose  and 
fell  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  that  all  of  them 
were  more  or  less  of  a  Moderado  complexion.  At  length  a 
Cabinet  was  formed,  in  which  the  chief  places  were  filled  by 
Narvaez,  and  Sartorius,  Count  of  San  Luis,  a  very  young  man, 
whohad  acquired  fame  first  as  a  journalist,  and  then  as  a  politician. 
It  was  this  Government  which  was  in  power  when  the  events 
of  February  1848  threw  Europe  into  confusion.  It  contrived 
to  pilot  Spain  through  that  stormy  time  with  tolerable  success. 
More  than  once  the  democi*atic  party  took  up  arms.  There 
was  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  and  many  persons  were 
transported,  but  the  amount  of  bloodshed  was  not  very  great. 
This  Ministry  feU,  like  so  many  of  its  fellows,  before  a  palace 
intrigue,  the  wire-pullers  in  which  were  ecclesiastical  persons. 
Their  successors,  however,  only  remained  in  place  twenty-four 
hours,  long  enough  to  win  a  place  in  Spanish  history  as  the 
"  ministerio  del  relavipa/jo" — the  lightning  ministry — so  rapidly 
did  they  flash  out  of  and  into  obscurity.  Narvaez  and  Sartorius 
returned  to  power  with  a  somewhat  modified  list  of  colleagues, 
and  tried  to  fortily  their  power  by  new  elections,  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  Government  was  exercised  in  so  barefaced  a 
manner,  that  it  scandalized  even  Madrid,  and  the  assembly 
which  resulted  from  this  pressure  was  called  the  "  Congreso  de 
fEunilia."  All  this  zeal  was,  however,  in  vain.  The  intrigues  of 
Christina,  who  had  quarrelled  with  Narvaez,  were  too  much  for 
him,  and  down  once  more  went  the  Sartorius  Ministry.  It  was 
now  the  turn  of  Bravo  Murillo,  who  claimed  the  confidence  of 
the  country  as  a  financial  genius  and  economical  reformer.  So 
determined  was  he  to  have  this  confidence  entire  that  he 
actually  succeeded  in  excluding  from  the  new  Cortes  the  very 
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man  who  had  peopled  the  last  one  with  his  creatures,  and 
Sartorius  found  himself  forji  time  in  private  life.  The  rock  upon 
which  Bravo  Murillo  ran  was  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  coup 
ditat,  and  to  remodel  the  Spanish  Constitution  by  getting  the 
Cortes  to  sanction  tn  bloc  nine  new  laws,  which  would  have 
undone  nearly  all  that  had  been  done  since  the  death  of 
Ferdinand.  His  attempt,  eagerly  backed  by  the  Couit  cama- 
rilla, utterly  failed.  In  vain  ho  sent  Narvaez  across  the 
frontier.  The  country  would  have  none  of  his  reforms,  and  he 
too  passed  into  nothingness,  leaving  behind  him  as  his  legacy 
the  Concordat  of  1852,  by  wliich  the  Pope  to  a  certain  extent 
accepted  the  measure  of  Mendizabal  in  1836,  and  other  accom- 
plished facts,  obtaining  in  return  many  concessions.  Several 
short-lived  Cabinets  succeeded,  and  on  the  18th  September 
1853,  Sartorius  was  again  the  President  of  the  Council,  with 
the  Marquis  of  Molins,  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  General  Blaser, 
and  others,  to  assist  him. 

The  last  months  of  1853  and  the  firat  of  1854  passed  un- 
easily. Every  day  the  scandals  of  the  Court  and  of  the 
Ministry  became  more  flagrant,  and  the  measures  of  repression 
more  severe.  General  after  general  was  sent  out  of  Madrid, 
and  the  persecutions  of  the  Government  fell,  be  it  observed, 
not  on  the  Progressistas,  who  were  keeping  quite  aloof  from 
public  affaire,  but  upon  all  the  sections  of  the  Moderado  party, 
except  the  immediate  followers  of  Sartorius.  Accusations  of  the 
grossest  pecuniary  corniption  against  many  persons  in  high 
places  were  bruited  about,  and  almost  universally  believed. 
The  crisis  came  in  June  1854.  "Will  you  not  come  with  us?" 
cried  General  Dulce  to  the  Minister  of  War,  as  he  rode  in  the 
grey  of  the  morning  out  of  Madrid,  to  try,  as  was  supposed,  a 
new  cavalry  saddle.  "  I  should  like  nothing  better,"  answered 
General  Blaser,  "  but  I  am  too  busy."  In  a  few  hours  it  was 
known  that  Dulce  had  been  joined  by  0*Donnell,  and  that  the 
long-expected  revolt  had  taken  place.  An  indecisive  action  took 
place  between  the  Queen's  troops  and  the  revolted  generals  at 
Vicalvaro,  whence  the  name  Vicalvarist — which  is  now  very 
generally  given  to  the  followers  of  O'Donnell ;  and  that  com- 
mander issued  a  proclamation  at  Manzanares,  explaining  that 
the  pronundatnento  was  made  in  favour  of  constitutional 
government  and  of  morality.  Up  to  this  point  the  rising,  it 
cannot  be  too  distinctly  understood,  was  a  Moderado  rising, 
and  Narvaez  himself,  as  afterwards  appeared,  was  deeply  im- 
plicated in  the  conspiracy.  But  on  the  17  th  of  July  the  whole 
aspect  of  affairs  changed.  A  popular  rising  took  place  in 
Madrid,  and  the  revolt  of  O'Donnell  was  swallowed  up  in  a 
revolution.     After  a  very  agitated  period,  things  b^an  to 
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settle  down.  The  Moderado  regime  of  eleven  years  was  fairly 
at  an  end,  and  the  Queen,  with  the  Counts  of  Lucena  and 
Luchana,  O'Donnell  and  Espartero,  was  awaiting  the  meeting 
of  a  Constituent  Cortes,  which  was  to  decide,  amongst  other 
thin^,  whether  the  Bourbon  dynasty  was  to  continue  to  rule 
in  Spain.  It  met  on  the  9th  November  1854,  and  soon 
decided  that  question — 194  as  against  19  were  quite  willing 
to  keep  Queen  Isabella  on  the  throne  if  she  would  conduct 
herself  with  tolerable  propriety.  The  discussions  on  the  other 
bases  of  the  new  Constitution  took  more  time.  There  was  a 
veiy  long  one  early  in  1855,  upon  the  question  of  religious 
toleration,  and  other  matters  were  hardly  less  wannly  debated. 
The  greatest  work,  however,  of  the  Constituent  Cortes  was  their 
carrying  out  'to  its  legitimate  issue  the  leading  measure  of 
Mendizabal's  administration,  and  freeing  the  soil  of  Spain,  witli 
inconsiderable  exceptions,  from  the  tyranny  of  the  dead  hand, 
and  from  the  colossal  entails  under  which  it  had  so  long 
suffered.  The  Queen  resisted,  in  the  interest  of  the  Church, 
but  yielded  after  a  private  interview  with  O'Donnell  and 
Espartero  at  Aranjuez.  Next  to  this  great  measure,  which, 
although  one  of  its  immediate  results  was  a  Carlist  rising  in 
Aragon,  gave  very  general  satisfaction,  the  best  acts  of  this 
Assembly  were  those  which  it  passed  in  furtherance  of  the 
material  interests  of  the  country.  Its  other  purely  political 
performances  were  not  so  successful.  It  settled  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  never  promulgated  it,  and  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant laws  which  were  necessary  to  supjJeraent  that  Constitution 
were  never  finished.  It  should  be  the  first  care  of  all  such 
bodies  to  do  quickly  whatever  their  hand  finds  to  do,  for  if 
their  deliberations  continue  long,  they  invariably  become  un- 
popular, since  they  qtq  always  accused  of  wishing  unduly  to 
prolong  their  own  power,  while  agitators  are  quite  sure  to  take 
advantage  of  a  provisional  state  of  things  to  pursue  their  ovni 
objects.  So  it  happened  in  Spain  in  the  spring  of  1856.  Dis- 
turbances, and  above  all  incendiaiy  fires,  became  the  order  of 
the  day.  By  the  middle  of  1856  people  began  to  weary.  The 
conflicts  in  the  Cortes  between  the  moderate  Progressistas,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  advanced  Progressistas,  backed  by  the 
Democrats  on  the  other,  were  frequent  and  severe.  Not  less 
marked  was  the  division  in  the  Cabinet  between  O'Donnell 
and  Espartero.  At  length  a  quarrel,  occasioned  by  an  attack 
which  was  made  by  Escosura,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
upon  the  Moderado  views  of  O'Donnell,  brought  about  an  open 
rupture,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  14th  July, 
a  ministerial  crisis  took  place.  (In  Madrid,  ministerial  crises 
always  seem  to  take  place  in  the  smaU  hours,  thanks  to  the 
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owl-like  habits  of  society  in  that  capital.)  When  the  Madrile- 
nian  housewives  came  back  from  market,  they  were  able  to  tell 
their  lords  that  a  revolution  had  taken  place  since  they  went 
to  bed.  Their  lords  committed  the  imprudence  of  flying  to 
arms,  and  thereby  gave  O'Donnell  and  the  Queen  the  excuse 
they  wanted  for  a  little  cottp  d^dtat.  O'Donnell  and  his 
colleagues,  the  most  important  of  whom  was  Rios  y  Eosas, 
straightway  dissolved  the  Cortes,  and  as  the  Constitution  which 
it  had  elaborated  had  never  been  promulgated,  fell  back  upon 
the  Moderado  Constitution  of  1845,  supplemented  by  an  ad- 
ditional act  of  their  own,  good  as  far  as  it  went,  although  of 
extra-legal  origin. 

Henceforth  they  worked  steadily,  and  with  no  unnecessary 
severity  to  bring  back  matters  to  the  position  in  which  they 
would  have  been  if  the  military  revolt  begun  by  O'Donnell  and 
his  friends  in  1854  had  not  been  followed  by  a  revolution.  This, 
considering  their  views,  which  were  those  of  Liberal  Conserva- 
tives (Union  Liberal),  was  natural  enough ;  but  it  was  also  quite 
natural  that  when  tlie  Court  and  its  corrupt  adherents  saw  that 
it  was  possible  to  go  so  far  in  a  reactionary  course,  they 
should  wish  to  go  a  little  further ;  and  so  after  three  months  of 
power  O'Donnell  was  tripped  up,  and  Narvaez  came  in  with  a 
Cabinet  in  which  he  was  by  no  means  the  most  anti-liberal 
element.  He  pushed  the  reaction  a  good  deal  further,  and 
above  all,  made  an  arrangement  with  Rome  by  w^hich  tlie  sales 
of  Church  lands  already  effected  were  recognised,  but  all  further 
sales  were  stopped,  and  other  concessions  were  made  to  the 
clergy.  The  Constitution  of  1845  was  likewise  altered  in  so 
far  as  the  composition  of  the  Senate  was  concerned.  Narvaez 
fell  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  overthrown  partly  by  the  results  of 
his  interference  in  one  of  those  bed-chamber  questions  which 
are  so  constantly  arising  in  the  palace  of  Madrid,  and  partly 
by  the  odium  excited  by  the  rabid  reactionary  tendencies  of  his 
colleague  Nocedal.  He  was  succeeded  by  General  Armero,  who 
took  for  his  motto:  "The  Constitution  of  1845 — neither  more 
nor  less," 

As,  however,  the  Narvaez  Grovemment  had  turned  out  too 
reactionary  for  its  own  party,  the  Armero  Government  turned 
out  to  be  too  much  the  other  way.  In  other  words,  the  Moder- 
ados  hardly  knew  their  own  mind.  One  combination  more 
was  tried.  M.  Isturiz,  the  vir  pietate  gravis  of  his  side  of  poli- 
tics, was  sent  for  and  formed  an  administration,  which  had  no 
particular  fault,  except  that  it  commanded  the  sjrmpathies  of 
nobody,  and  when  it  followed  it«  predecessors,  as  it  very  soon  did, 
the  Queen  once  more  called  O'Donnell  to  her  councils.  O'Donnell 
came  back,  determined  to  represent  the  Union  Liberal  more 
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thoroughly  than  ever,  and  to  construct,  if  possible,  some  machine 
by  which,  amidst  the  decomposition  of  parties,  he  might  con- 
trive to  guide  the  politics  of  Spain.  So  conciliatory  was  he, 
that  in  one  province  it  is  said  he  had  a  Progressista  civil  gover- 
nor, a  Moderado  secretary,  and  a  military  commandant  who 
belonged  to  the  Union  Liberal.  The  new  Congress  was  com- 
posed of  equally  diverse  elements,  and  gave  him  infinite  trouble, 
when  very  luckily  the  Italian  war  of  1859  came  to  call  off  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  internal  affairs  ;  and  so  kind  were 
the  influences  of  the  Palmerstonian  star  under  which  he  was 
bom,  that  no  sooner  was  that  contest  over,  than  the  Moors 
began  to  make  themselves  so  intolerably  unpleasant,  that  he 
had  an  excellent  excuse  for  proposing  to  his  countrymen  to  go 
to  war  on  their  own  account. 

The  speech  of  the  President  of  the  Council,  announcing  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  with  Morocco,  caused  the  greatest 
rejoicings  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  through  the  five 
months  during  which  the  war  lasted,  the  Government  had  little 
to  complain  of,  even  from  the  Opposition  press.  The  Spanish 
anus  were,  of  course,  victorious,  and  peace  was  soon  restored. 
It  was  fortunate  that  this  was  so,  since,  if  the  struggle  had  lasted 
longer,  the  attempt  of  Ortega,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  April 
1860,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro  with  the  garrison  of  the 
Balearic  Isles,  of  which  he  was  captain-general,  with  a  view  to 
renew  the  Carlist  wars,  might  have  been  more  inconvenient. 
As  it  was,  the  danger  did  not  last  above  twenty-four  hours ; 
Ortega  was  taken  and  shot,  the  Conde  de  Montemolin  and  his 
second  brother  were  arrested,  and  liberated  after  signing  a  re- 
nunciation of  their  supposed  rights, — a  renunciation  which,  as 
they  had  pledged  their  honour  in  it,  and  were  their  father's 
sons,  they  naturally  made  haste  to  disavow,  so  soon  as  they 
were  in  a  place  of  security.  Their  sudden  and  most  strange 
deaths  at  Trieste,  a  few  months  after,  deprived  tliese  transactions 
of  any  importance,  and  left  their  brother  Don  Juan  at  the  head 
of  the  fanuly.  With  the  return  of  tranquillity  the  struggle  of 
parties  recommenced,  and  was  envenomed  as  well  by  tlie  severi- 
ties which  were  exercised,  or  alleged  to  have  been  exercised, 
in  putting  down  a  sort  of  Socialist  rising  or  Jacquerie  which 
broke  out  during  the  summer  of  1861  at  Loja,  not  very  far  from 
Malaga,  as  by  the  constantly  increasing  influence  of  the  clerical 
caTnarUla,  O'Donnell,  who  had  now  been  in  power  for  a  longer 
time  than  any  Minister  since  Spain  became  a  constitutional 
country,  had  become  fond  of  office,  and,  in  order  to  keep  it, 
allowed  his  measures  to  be  far  too  much  moulded  by  the  Court, 
which  was  under  the  control  of  the  Nuncio,  acting  chiefly 
through  the  Nun  Patrocinio,  one  of  those  personages,  half- 
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rogiie,  half-enthusiast,  who  are  so  common  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries. In  the  end  of  lB61,the  attacks  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  became  very  frequent  and  fierce.  Olozaga  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  by  his  plain  speaking,  and  when 
O'Donnell,  with  a  strange  want  of  tact,  appealed  from  him  to  the 
other  great  Progressista  leader,  Don  Pascual  Madoz,  it  was  only 
to  draw  from  that  statesman  a  warning  to  the  Administration  to 
change  its  ways,  "  lest  some  one  might  say,  at  the  head  of  2000 
horse,  that  he  would  no  longer  serve  a  Government  which  was 
dishonoured  by  a  camarilla" — the  quotation  being  taken  from 
O'Donnell's  own  rebel  manifesto.  A  more  dangei-ous  adversary 
perhaps  than  two  men  so  well  known  for  their  advanced  Liberal 
opinions,  was  Eios  y  Rosas,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  lead- 
ing spirit  of  O'Donnell's  Cabinet  in  1856,  the  very  incarnation 
of  the  Union  Liberal  When  a  politician  of  his  colour  reminds 
the  Sovereign  that  princes  who  are  too  long  obstinate  generally 
finish  their  lives  in  exile,  the  state  of  affairs  has  become  alarm- 
ing. O'Donnell,  knowing  that  his  internal  policy  would  not 
bear  inspection,  and  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  Moorish 
diversion,  still  continued  to  try  to  distract  popular  attention  by 
bold  diplomatic  strokes.  If  the  additional  Concordat,  published 
in  18C0,  made  too  great  concessions  to  the  clerical  interest,  had 
he  not  soon  the  re- incorporation  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the  im- 
petuous action  of  the  Spanish  commander  on  the  Mexican 
coast,  to  flatter  the  national  vanity  ?  The  Liberal  party  from 
the  first  pointed  out  what  these  measures  must  lead  to ;  but 
Ministers  live  from  hand  to  mouth  in  Spain,  and  that  is  the  best 
course  which  keeps  things  quiet  for  the  moment. 

The  O'Donnell  Cabinet  continued  all  through  1862,  reaped 
what  little  glory  was  to  be  gained  from  the  successes  obtained,  in 
concert  with  France,  in  Cochin-China,  and  incurred  much  ad- 
ditional unpopularity  from  the  results  of  the  Mexican  expedi- 
tion. It  fell  at  length  early  in  1863,  and  the  Marquis  of  Mira- 
flores,  who  had  been  a  supporter  of  the  proposals  of  Bravo 
Muiillo  in  1852,  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Tetuan.  The  liberal- 
ism of  the  new  chief  did  not,  however,  go  far  enough  to  pre- 
vent his  allowing  one  of  his  colleagues  to  issue  a  most  impru- 
dent circular,  restraining,  after  the  model  of  Imperial  Frsmce, 
the  right  of  electoral  meetings.  The  result  of  this  mistake  was, 
that  the  whole  Progressista  and  Democratic  parties  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  elections.  Miraflores  succeeded  in  getting  a 
Congress,  composed  of  various  fractions  of  the  several  Conserva- 
tive parties,  but  fell  before  an  adverse  vote  of  the  Senate,  on 
the  question  of  reforming  the  composition  of  that  body,  as 
arranged  in  1857. 

The  Mon  Cabinet  settled  for  a  time  the  difficult  question 
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about  the  composition  of  the  Senate  by  restoring  in  its  intogi-ity 
the  Constitution  of  1845,  but  agitated  by  lainiours  of  revolu- 
tionary projects  in  various  quarters,  they  acted  in  an  extremely 
arbitrary  manner,  exiling  Prim,  for  example,  to  Oviedo,  and 
trying  obnoxious  journalists  by  councils  of  war.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  conflict  with  Peni  and  St.  Domingo,  and  the  state  of 
the  finances,  got  more  and  more  desperate.  In  September  last, 
Narvaez  was  sent  for,  and  came  into  power  with  a  Cabinet  which 
contained,  besides  himself,  no  less  than  four  ex-Presidents  of 
the  Council  So  far  as  we  can  divine  his  intentions,  they  are 
to  carry  on  the  Government  by  me^ns  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  Moderado  party ;  but  to  modify  the  traditions  of  that  pai-ty, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  Liberal  direction.  It  may  be  hoped, 
too,  that  necessity  may  ere  long  oblige  him  to  take  some 
step  to  improve  the  credit  of  Spain.  The  press  in  this  country 
has,  with  one  voice,  applauded  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  St. 
Domingo,  but  the  state  of  Spain  is  still  excessively  dangerous. 
The  Liberal  party  continues  to  abstain,  liecent  experience  has 
shown  that  the  Queen  has  not  learnt  wisdom,  and  one  of  her 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  create  a  Government  in  li(?u  of  her  pre- 
sent advisers,  might,  if  it  had  been  a  little  more  successful,  have 
cost  her  dear.  Until  the  whole  system  of  government  is 
thoroughly  altered,  another  1854  is  at  any  moment  possible. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  us  thus  far  will  be  able  to  judge 
for  himself  whether  the  country  which  has  passed  through  so 
many  political  vicissitudes  in  thirty  years  can  be  fairly  de- 
scribed, in  the  words  of  Mr.  Buckle,  as  "  a  toipid  mass."  We 
shall  now  briefly  sketch  its  existing  Government,  endeavouring 
to  answer  as  shoitly  as  possible  the  more  important  questions 
which  an  intelligent  inquirer  into  the  state  of  an  European 
community  is  likely  to  ask.  It  will  be  seen,  we  hope,  that  the 
Spain  of  to-day,  with  all  her  ftiults,  is  hardly  a  representation 
of  "  the  feelings  and  knowled^^e  of  the  ^liddle  Ages." 

Dona  Isabel  Segunda,  Queen  of  the  Spains,  rules  over  the 
conterminous  but  most  heterogeneous  provinces  of  Spain  pro^XT 
(la  Peninsula),  over  the  "  adyacentes,"  including  the  Canaries,  the 
Balearic  Isles,  the  small  places  (Presidios)  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  with  Fernando  Po  and  Amiabon  in  the  CJulf  of  Guinea, 
and  over  certain  colonies  in  America  and  Asia  (Ultramar). 
EspaSa  presidial  is  in  some  resi)ects  under  the  same,  in  othei's, 
under  different  regulations,  from  the  rest  of  the  monarchy.  The 
colonies,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  are  subject  to  an 
exceptional  Hgime, 

-By  the  Constitution  now  in  force,  which  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  of  1845,  the  Sovereign  can  do  no  wrong,  and  Ministerial 
responsibility  is  fully  recognised.   Tlie  legislative  power  resides 
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in  tlie  Crown  and  in  tlie  Cortes,  but  far  too  large  a  space  is  left 
for  the  arbitrary  action  of  authority,  and  royal  decrees  often  do 
the  work  which  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Legislature.  The 
Cortes  consists  of  two  bodies :  a  Senate  whose  members  are, 
with  the  exception  of  those  sons  of  the  monarch  and  of  the 
heir-apparent  who  liave  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five,  nomi- 
nated for  life  by  the  Crown,  out  of  certain  specified  categories 
of  persons ;  and  a  Congress  of  Deputies,  who  are  chosen  by  those 
possessing  the  franchise  in  the  various  electoral  districts.  The 
number  of  tlie  Senate  may  be  at  any  time  increased  at  the 
royal  pleasure,  and  the  conditions  now  required  may  be  altered 
by  law.  In  practice,  a  Ministiy  supported  by  the  Crown  can 
create  a  majority  in  tlie  Senate  at  any  moment. 

The  numlwr  and  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  Congress 
of  I)ei)uties  dej^end  on  the  electoral  law  for  the  moment  in  force. 
At  present  there  are  349.  Parliaments  are  quinquennial,  and 
there  is  a  projxjrty  qualification.*  In  practice,  the  system  is  so 
worked  that  the  Government  in  ix>wer  can  always  get  a  reliable, 
and,  in  general,  an  overwhelming  majority.  It  does  not  fare 
much  better  with  the  guarantees  of  public  and  individual  liberty 
common  to  most  constitutions.  They  are  pompously  paraded 
in  this  Aloderado  gn*at  chaiter,  but  convenient  little  clauses  are 
introduced,  which  l(?ave  the  Ministers  free  to  do  pretty  much 
what  they  i)le{ise.  In  short,  the  existing  Spanish  Constitution 
deserves  wliat  has  l)een  sjiid  of  it  by  many  jxjrsons,  and  by 
none  more  pointedly  than  by  Gonsalez  Bravo,  the  present  Home 
Minister.  It  is  neither  one  thing  nor  another;  the  product 
neither  of  frank  des]:M:)ti8m,  nor  of  irank  constitutionalism. 

The  Government  of  Spain  is  carried  on  by  nine  Ministers. 
Tlie  Premier,  who  is,  unhappily,  but  too  often  a  soldier,  is  called 
the  President  of  the  Council,  and  is  supposed  to  direct  the  gene- 
ral policy  of  the  country.     His  colleagues  are — 

The  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  (dfe  la  Chbemacion). 

The  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (de  Fomentd). 

The  Minister  of  Finance  [de  Hacienda). 

The  Minister  of  War. 

The  Minister  of  Marine. 

The  Minister  of  the  Colonies. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  {de  Estado). 

To  the  province  of  the  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice  belongs 
eveiything  that  is  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  law, 
both  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  he  superintends 
the  proceedings  of  all  legal  functionaries,  from  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  tribimal  at  ^Madrid,  down  to  the  Alcaldes,  or  mayors  of 
the  towns,  and  to  the  jngcs  de  paix  in  the  country  districts. 
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The  state  of  the  department  committed  to  his  charge  is  not  one 
of  the  things  upon  wliich  Spain  can  be  congratulated,  for  the 
confusion,  delay,  and  uncertainty  of  Spanish  law  is  a  frequent 
subject  of  complaint  in  the  country.  According  to  Mr.  Wallis, 
the  last  collection  of  laws  which  had  any  pretension  to  com- 
pleteness was  published  in  1806.  This  Novissima  recopiladon 
was  founded  on  the  Nueva  recopiladon  of  Philip  ii.  Neither 
of  these  two  documents,  however,  quite  excludes  the  authority 
of  some  more  ancient  codes,  wliich  are  understood  to  be  in 
force,  in  cases  not  otliei'wise  provided  for.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  the  laws  promulgated  in  1806  have  been  altered  in  a 
thousand  ways  since. 

The  criminal  law,  as  revised  in  1853,  is  decidedly  humane. 
The  punishment  of  death  is  inflicted  only  in  cases  of  wilful  mur- 
der. The  gallows,  to  which  the  Iberian  mind  has  a  peculiar 
objection,  has  been  superseded  by  the  garotte,  to  which  it 
attaches,  for  some  reason  or  other,  more  agreeable  associations. 
Corporal  punishments  and  the  pUlory  have  been  abolished. 
Trials  take  place  in  public,  but  there  are  no  juries,  and  have 
never  been  any,  except  in  cases  connected  with  the  press.  A 
curious  description  of  his  own  trial,  at  Lerida,  for  publishing  a 
pamphlet  which  was  charged  with  a  seditious  tendency,  is  given 
by  Garrido.  The  jury  was  however  once  more  abolished  in 
press  cases  after  the  counter  Kevolution  of  1856,  and  now  loriiis 
no  part  of  the  judicial  procedure  of  Spain.  Prisoners  are  often 
detained  a  most  unreasonable  time  before  they  are  tried  ;  while 
caprice,  bribes,  and  the  protection  of  the  powerful,  have  still  far 
too  much  influence  upon  the  lot  of  the  criminal.  Mr.  Wallis, 
himself  a  lawyer,  and  with  a  keen  interest  in  all  that  relates  to 
his  profession,  bears  testimony  to  the  high  character  of  the  lead- 
ing advocates  at  Madrid,  and  was  evidently  much  struck  with 
the  advantage  which  they  have  over  American  lawyers,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  over  English  banisters,  in  finding  all  the  lower 
and  meclianical  part  of  litigation  taken  off  their  hands  by  the 
attorney  and  the  notary,  or  escnba^io.  This  last-named  person- 
age is  a  kind  of  middleman  between  the  attorney  and  the  court. 
"  Every  picture,"  says  Mr.  Wallis,  "  that  is  painted  of  the  law's 
delay,  and  of  the  costly  injustice,  for  which  men  curse  it,  has  for 
its  chief  figure  the  escribano. 

"  Con  semblante  infernal  y  pluma  en  mano." 

All  evidence  "  goes  before  the  judge  in  the  shape  of  declarations 
made  before  the  escribano,  and  reduced  by  him  to  writing.  In- 
deed there  is  nothing  which  concerns  the  case,  in  law  or  in  fact, 
of  which  the  escribano  is  not  the  conductor,  from  the  judge  to 
the  parties,  and  from  the  parties  to  the  judge  and  to  each  other." 
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Tliis  is  an  evil  iuherent  in  the  system.  We  fear,  however, 
that  whatever  e^^ls  there  are  inherent  in  the  system  of  Spanish 
justice,  they  are  far  surpassed  by  the  evils  which  have  been 
engrafted  on  it.  The  worst  of  these  is  the  venality  and  par- 
tiality of  the  judges.  As  long  as  these  prevail  there  is  a  canker 
at  the  root  of  all  prosperity. 

In  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  all  the  threads  of 
a  most  elaborately  centralized  system  meet  in  one  point.  France, 
as  France  was  under  Louis  Philippe,  supplied  the  model  upon 
which  the  victorious  Moderados  of  1845  re-organized  their  own 
country ;  and  the  changes  wliich  have  been  introduced  since, 
have  not  been  favourable  to  local  liberties. 

The  whole  mainland  of  Spain  is  divided,  for  administrative 
purposes,  into  forty  seven  provinces.  Over  each  of  these  is  an 
officer  who  bears,  in  the  province  of  Madrid,  the  title  of  Political 
Chief,  and  in  the  other  forty-six  that  of  Ci\il  Govenior.  Each 
of  these  personages  is  assisted  by  counsellors,  appointed,  like 
himself,  by  the  Crown,  and  by  a  consultative  body  whose  mem- 
bers are  elected  by  the  proWnce.  The  local  administration  is 
carried  on  by  Alcaldes,  who  are  also  nominees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  are  helped  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions  by 
elected  councils,  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  population 
of  the  district ;  those  same  Ayuntamientos,  or  municipalities,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  whose  power,  before  the 
reaction  abridged  it,  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Liberal  party.  In 
the  very  smallest  places  there  is  a  stUl  humbler  administrator, 
who  is  called  the  Alcalde  pcdaneo. 

AU  these  Alcaldes,  great  and  small,  must  do  as  the  Minister 
of  the  hour  commands,  and  they  are  the  principal  instruments 
by  which  the  elections  are  worked,  so  as  to  produce  the  results 
which  are  desired  by  the  party  in  power. 

The  management  of  the  ix)lice  forms  another  part  of  the 
multifarious  duties  of  the  Minister  of  Gohcma/don.  MinutoU 
speaks  well  of  it ;  and  all  men  si>eak  well  of  the  allied  service 
called  the  Guardia  Civil,  which  looks  after  the  safety  of  the 
roads,  and  is  due  to  General  Narvaez.  The  danger  to  which  the 
traveller  is  exposed  from  robbers  in  Spain  has,  of  course,  been 
materially  diminished  by  the  increase  of  railways ;  but  even  the 
common  roads  are  much  safer  than  they  were. 

There  is  really  hardly  anything  that  does  not  fall  within  the 
province  of  the  Minister  of  wht>m  we  are  writing,  and  Minutoli, 
in  describing  his  functions,  speaks  de  omni  scibili.  Of  the  charit- 
able institutions  of  Spain  he  expresses  warm  approbation,  and 
on  this  head  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  the  AttaM  in 
Madrid,  always  remembering  that  he  is  reading  the  work  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  neophyte. 
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Of  the  lunatic  asylums,  the  state  of  which  Ford  describes  as 
very  bad,  Miuutoli  also  gives  a  painful  account.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  says  that  tlie  prison  at  Valencia  was  under  the  man- 
agement of  Col.  Montesinos,  the  very  best  which  he  ever  saw  in 
Europe,  except  that  of  Munich  imder  Obermayer,  and  he  cer- 
tainly adduces  some  most  remarkable  facts  in  support  of  his 
opinion.  The  aptitude  of  Col.  Montesinos  for  his  work  must 
have  been  quite  exceptional,  and  his  prison  very  unlike  some 
others  in  Spain ;  for  about  the  very  time  that  he  was  doing 
wonders  at  Valencia,  the  Carcel  del  Corte  at  Madrid  was,  as  we 
know  from  l^rrow,  in  a  friglitful  condition. 

The  management  of  the  post  in  Spain  does  scant  credit  to 
ministerial  wisdom.  Nothing  more  ridiculous  can  be  imagined, 
and  its  irregularities  are  complained  of  by  all  travellers.  Out 
of  six  letters  recently  addressed  to  the  writer  at  Barcelona, 
according  to  the  form  advised  by  Ford,  not  one  ever  reached 
his  hands.  Tourists  cannot  be  too  earnestly  cautioned  not  to 
have  letters  of  importance  addressed  to  them  at  the  Post-office 
in  Spain.  They  should  always  be  sent  to  the  house  of  some 
banker,  or  other  well-known  person. 

The  persecution  of  the  press  is  another  most  important  part 
of  this  Minister's  functions,  and  whatever  else  he  may  neglect, 
he  generally  fulfils  tliis  part  of  his  duty  witli  great  zeal.  Two 
hours  before  a  newspaper  is  published,  a  copy  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  police,  and  they  often  exercise  their  right  of  con- 
fiscating the  w^hole  impression,  and  of  prosecuting  the  editor. 
Bad  as  things  are,  however,  there  is  certainly  at  this  moment 
more  freedom  for  public  writers  in  Spain  than  in  France. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Welfare  has  the  care  of  the  mines,  of 
agriculture,  of  the  scanty  but  ijriceless  forests,  of  all  public 
works,  of  the  studs,  of  the  telegraphs,  in  slioit,  of  commerce  and 
material  improvement  of  every  kind. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  wealth  of  Spain  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  excited  more  attention  beyond  her  own  boun- 
daries, than  any  otlier  phenomenon  connected  with  her  recent 
history ;  but  the  very  reasonable  and  proper  attitude  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  towards  a  defaulting  State,  has  had  the 
indirect  effect  of  closing  the  channels  by  which  we  in  England 
would  in  the  natural  course  of  things  have  heard  of  her  pro- 
sperity. It  is  chiefly  from  France  that  those  supplies  of  capital 
have  come  which  have  swelled  the  not  inconsiderable  hoards  of 
the  natives,  which  appear  to  have  been  kept  out  of  harm's  way 
during  the  troubles,  and  to  have  come  to  light  in  recent  and  more 
peaceful  times.  Travel  where  you  will  in  Spain,  you  will  see 
more  evidence  of  poverty  than  of  abundance ;  but  even  in  the 
poorest  districts,  let  there  be  a  piece  of  clerical  or  other  land 
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to  be  sold  by  the  authorities  upon  advantageous  terms,  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  many  people  are  able  to  ofl'er  for  it.  Not 
less  interesting  is  it  to  notice  that  the  ill-will  of  the  Church  has 
had  so  little  effect  in  preventing  the  acquisition  of  estates  once 
devoted  to  pious  uses. 

On  the  subject  of  the  material  revival  of  Spain — a  revival  to 
which  nothing  save  peace  has  contributed  so  much  as  the  sale 
of  lands  which  belonged  to  the  clergy — a  long  array  of  most 
carefully  marshalled  and  significant  figures  appeared  in  an 
article  of  our  too  short-lived  contemporary,  the  Ifonie  and 
Foreign  Review.  Tlie  writer,  who  had  peculiar  means  of  infor- 
mation, shows  that  the  population  is  steadily  increasing,  having 
risen  more  than  five  millions  between  1797  and  1860^;  that  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  agricultural  production  has  in- 
creased during  the  same  i)eriod  more  rapidly  to  the  south  than 
to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees ;  that  the  use  of  meat  is  becoming 
more  common,  and  the  number  of  cattle  and  other  domestic 
animals  rapidly  multiplying.  Not  less  cheering  is  it  to  learn 
that  the  consumption  of  coal  has  more  than  quadrupled  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  that  the  possessors  of  iron  mines  are  not 
less  prosperous,  while  exports  and  imports  had  increased  by 
350  per  cent,  between  1843  and  1860. 

There  is  no  more  agreeabje  feature  in  the  last  ten  years  of 
Spanish  history  than  the  rapid  development  of  railway  commu- 
nication. We  have  seen  that  the  line  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid 
is  quite  finished. 

A  gap  of  twenty  hours  occurs  in  the  railway  communication 
between  the  capital  and  Cordova,  but  when  that  city  is  once 
passed,  there  is  no  inteiTuption  till  the  traveUer  arrives  at 
Cadiz.  Fifteen  hours  of  very  comfortable  railway  travelling 
connect  the  seat  of  Government  with  the  port  of  Alicante,  and 
with  the  capital  of  the  w^ealthy  and  important  province  of 
Valencia,  while  in  less  than  two  years  we  may  hope  to  see 
the  locomotive  traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  coast  line 
from  the  city  of  the  Cid  to  Perpignan.  Already  passengers 
are  set  down  at  the  Saguntum  station,  and  are,  indeed,  carried 
considerably  past  it  to  the  northward. 

From  Barcelona  the  line  is  only  completed  along  the  Cata- 
lonian  shore  as  far  as  Gerona,  but  one  can  go  straight  across 
the  country  from  sea  to  sea,  without  any  diligence-travelling. 
Montserrat,  Manresa,  so  famous  in  the  life  of  Loyola,  Lerida, 
the  Ilerda  of  Horace,  Calahorra,  the  ancient  Calagurris,  and 
Tudela,  are  all  stations  upon  this  line,  the  latter  half  of  which  is 
singularly  picturesque,  ascending  as  it  does  the  upper  vaDey  of 
the  rapid  and  beautiful  Ebro,  and  descending  the  course  of  the 
Nervion,  affording  through  almost  every  mile  the  most  beautifid 
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views,  and  doing  infinite  credit  to  the  engineering  skill  of  its 

daring  constructors.     The  journey  from  Miranda  to  Bilbao  is 

the  very  poetry  of  railway  travelling.     The  railway  already 

connects  Pamplona  with  Saragossa,  and   Saragossa  with  the 

metropolis,  while  the  lounger  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol  can  hurry 

to  the  fresh  breezes  of  Santander  without  any  of  "  les  belles 

horreurs,"  which  Mr.  Borrow  has  so  feelingly  described.     Even 

Zamorra,  whose  desolation  had  become  as  much  of  a  jest  in 

Spanish  literature  as  that  of  Cumue  in  the  days  of  Juvenal,  can 

now  be  reached  by  railway,  and  if  only  the  lines  from  Santa 

Cruz  to  Cordova,  and  from  Madrid  to  Badajoz  were  completed, 

the  tourist  would  really  have  very  little  reason  to  complain. 

Several  other  important  lines  are  in  progress,  and  not  a  few 

minor  lines  are  already  completed,  but  we  need  not  give  further 

details,  as  Spain  has  already  an  Indicadar  of  its  own,  on  the 

plan  of  the  well-known  French  publication.     We  would  not 

have  given  even  these,  if  it  had  not  been  that  a  good  deal  had 

been  done,  even  since  the  publication  of  Hans  Andersen's  In 

JSpanien,  the  most  recently  published  book  of  Spanish  travel 

"which  any  of  our  readei^s  is  likely  to  have  seem. 

The  roads  that  are  to  feed  these  railways  advance  more  slowly, 
but  still  they  advance.  We  can  well  belicive  that  the  Mar(|uis 
of  Albaida  tells  an  "  ower  true  tale,"  when  he  says  that  the 
promise  of  a  road  or  a  bridge  is  one  of  the  connnonest  bril^es 
held  out  by  the  Alcaldes  to  induce  their  fellow-townsmen  to 
vote  for  the  Government  candidates, — the  "  Diputados  di  Amen," 
as  they  are  wittily  called.  Not  less  true,  we  fear,  is  it  that 
these  roads  and  bridges  are  oftener  promised  than  made. 

The  coasting  vessels  and  those  for  foreign  trade  advance  in 
numbers,  and  in  the  frequency  of  their  voyages,  while  something 
is  being  done  for  the  harbours,  wliich,  especially  along  the 
eastern  coast,  are  far  from  being  what  they  must  be,  if  Spain  is 
to  become,  as  she  surely  one  day  will,  a  great  maritime  power. 

Judging  by  the  number  of  houses  which  bear  upon  them  the 
device  of  some  insurance  company,  we  should  have  thought 
that  fire  insurance  was  more  generally  jiractised  than  the 
figures  before  us  would  lead  us  to  believe.  Banking  is  very  far 
behindhand,  and  credit  walks  still  with  lame  and  staggering  feet. 

Turn  where  we  will,  we  see  what  marvellous  changes  an 
increase  of  science  would  work  in  this  splendid  country.  There 
are  rivers  of  wine,  but  it  is  rarely  fit  to  drink.  There  are  lakes 
of  oil,  but  it  is  equally  abominable.  There  are  acres  of  peaches, 
but  the  fruit  is  a  sort  of  turnip.  There  is  no  want  of  industiy. 
The  Spaniard  works  hard  with  his  hands,  as  those  of  our 
engineers  who  have  superintended  railways  in  Si)ain  are  ready 
to  testify.    Sobriety  is  a  common  virtue.     Intelligence  is  not 
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wanting,  and  elementary  education  is  not  so  very  backward. 
It  is  intelligent  direction  which  is  wanted,  central  direction,  if 
nothing  better  can  be  got,  independent  local  direction  where 
that  is  possible.  How  many  Spaniards,  however,  are  there  who 
have  imitated  Espartero,  who  devotes  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time  to  making  his  property  near  Logroilo  a  model  for  his 
neighbours  ? 

It  is  melancholy  when  we  reflect  that  vast  spaces  of  fertile 
land  in  Spain  have  been  utterly  waste  since  the  days  of  Philip 
III.,  to  know  that  every  year  large  numbers  of  industrious 
persoas  emigratci  to  Oran  and  elsewhere,  and  that  the  attempts 
at  colonization  in  Andalucia  have  not  been  crowned  with  any 
great  success.  The  religious  difficulty  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
old  world,  has  done  much  to  keep  far  from  the  borders  of  Spain 
the  most  hardy  and  useful  colonists. 

Garrido  has  accumulated,  in  his  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chap- 
ters, statistical  tables  illustnitive  of  the  commerce  and  manu- 
factures of  Si>ain.  We  should  be  more  tempted  to  quote  their 
principal  figures,  if  they  were  more  complete,  and  if  some  of 
the  more  important  industries,  as,  for  instance,  the  cotton  spin- 
ning of  Ctitalonia,  were  not  exotics  fostered  by  unwise  laws.  Of 
all  Spanish  exports,  the  most  important  is  wine,  and  of  all 
Spanish  wines,  the  most  important  is  sherry.  We  obser\'^e  that 
the  amount  sent  out  of  the  country  doubled  between  1841  and 
18G1,  though  the  price  advanced  by  about  80  per  cent.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  Ford  points  out,  sherry,  al- 
tliough  grown  in  Spain,  is  chiefly  made  by  and  for  foreigners. 
There  is  less  wine  drunk  at  a  Spanish  table  dilute  in  a  month 
than  at  a  German  one  in  a  day. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  to  which  the  department 
of  Fomento  could  devote  itself,  would  be  the  increase  and  better 
distribution  of  the  water  supply  of  Spain.  Drought  is,  next 
to  misgovernmcnt,  the  great  curse  of  the  country.  The  forma- 
tion of  reservoirs  to  catch  the  winter  rains  must  one  day  be  set 
about  in  good  earnest,  if  Spain  is  ever  to  support  a  population 
at  all  equal  to  that  which  we  see  in  many  other  countries.  The 
le-plantation  of  those  forests  which  human  shortsightedness 
and  folly  have  destroyed  is  another  urgent  necessity,  but  its  difii- 
culty  is,  alas !  proportionate  to  its  importance. 

The  multiplication  of  canals  for  purposes  of  irrigation  would 
be  another  great  boon,  but  unfortunately  this  too  is,  from  the 
character  of  the  Spanish  rivers,  far  from  easy.  Long  and  loud 
has  been  the  clamour  in  favour  of  making  the  upper  Tagus  and 
upper  Douro  navigable,  but  neither  they  nor  the  Ebro  are  as  yet 
of  much  use  for  purj)oses  of  transit.  One  is  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Moors,  as  they  quitted  the  soil  of  Europe,  laid  a 
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curse  on  the  waters  of  Spain, — so  unsuccessful  have  their  con- 
querors been  in  imitating  their  dealings  with  that  wayward 
element. 

It  was  the  brilliant  and  unfortunate  Larra  who  proposed  to 
inscribe  over  the  gate  of  the  Madrid  Exchange,  "  Aqui  yace  el 
cr^dito  EspaiioV  and  who  obsei-ved,  that  when  that  was  done, 
everybody  would  compare  the  building  to  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  marvelling  that  a  work  so  vast  should  be  raised  for  the 
sepulture  of  a  thing  so  little.  The  English  translation  of  the 
suggested  inscription  has  the  advantage,  as  Eord  perceived,  of 
the  double  meaning,  of  the  verb.  Tilings  are  somewhat  better 
than  they  were  in  those  days  of  repudiation  and  bankruptcy, 
but  still  the  Spanish  Finance  Minister  has  a  bad  time  of  it. 

The  best  source  of  information  to  which  we  can  refer  those 
who  wish  to  know  the  most  important  facts  about  the  public 
debt  and  the  actual  state  of  the  money  matters  of  Spain,  are 
two  sections  of  the  article  "  Espagne,"  in  Block's  Dictionnaire 
Oindral  de  la  Politique.  They  are  both  written  by  Barzanallana, 
who  is  at  this  moment  the  Spanish  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  gives  as  the  total  amount  of  the  debt  on  the 
1st  January  1862, — 14,603,231,950  reals,  but  it  has  of  course  in- 
creased since.  He  also  states  the  amount  of  the  budget  voted 
on  the  4th  March  1862  at  2,003,853,536  reals,  for  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  State,  as  against  2,009,938,000  reals,  the  esti- 
mated ordinary  revenue,  while  more  than  560,000,000  reals 
were  assigned  to  extraordinary  expenses,  wliich  it  was  expected 
would  be  met  by  receipts  not  fonning  part  of  the  ordinary 
revenue.  We  may  remind  our  readers  that  a  sum  in  reals  may 
be  converted  into  one  in  pounds  sterling,  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  ordinary  purposes,  if  it  is  divided  by  100. 

Many  of  the  methods  of  raising  the  revenue  are  much  com- 
plained of  by  intelligent  Spaniards.  The  tariff  is  still  ruinously 
protective.  The  tobacco  and  other  monopolies  are  opposed  to 
the  most  elementary  principles.  The  barbarous  octroi  mini- 
mizes the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  loses  many  hours 
of  every  day  to  thousands  of  industrious  people,  and  fosters  the 
vicious  propensities  of  a  whole  army  of  officials,  whose  illegiti- 
mate gains,  as  every  traveller  knows,  are  far  greater  than  their 
honest  ones.  An  elaborate  and  vexatious  system  of  stamps  in- 
terferes with  almost  every  transaction  of  life.  With  one  hand, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  beckons  into  existence  a  host  of  con- 
trahandistas,  and  with  another  an  army  of  carahineros,  to  keep 
them  in  check.  The  lottery  still  sows  demoralization  broadcast 
over  the  whole  Peninsula.  In  short,  there  are  few  economical 
heresies  wliich  are  not  embraced  as  great  truths  by  Queen 
Isabella's  Government,  in  spite  of  the  effi)rts  of  many  enliglit- 
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ened  persons  who  translate  Bastiat,  and  otherwise  attempt  to 
dispel  the  darkness  of  the  land. 

Of  the  wrongs  of  the  bondholders  we  will  say  nothing.  There 
are  few  Spanish  topics  which  are  so  familiar  to  the  newspaper 
reader.  Those,  however,  who  would  learn  what  can  be  ad- 
vanced on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  case,  might  look  with  advan- 
tage at  the  pamphlet  called  Spain  ajid  Morocco ^  by  Mr.  Owen  Koss. 

So  obvious  are  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  Spain 
from  an  honest  arrangement  with  her  creditors,  and  so  perfectly 
able  is  she  to  make  one  which  would  be  accepted  as  satisfac- 
tory, that  we  cannot  doubt  that  such  will  be  made.  Made  it 
would  have  been  ere  this,  if  the  present  state  of  things  had  not 
been  useful  to  speculators,  whose  influence  at  Madrid  is  more 
powerful  than  any  consideration  of  national  prosperity,  to  say 
nothing  of  national  honour. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  year  1858  the  neo-Catholic  party, 
which  had  attempted  to  stop  the  sale  of  the  national  Church 
lands,  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  politicians  of  the  "  Union 
Liberal."  They  re-commenced  the  good  work,  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  real  property  has  now  passed  from  the  dead  to  the 
living  hand.  The  money  received  by  the  State  has  been  and  is 
being  applied  to  many  good  objects — inter  cUia,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  harbours  and  lighthouses,  to  canals,  roads,  and  bridges. 
Unfortunately,  vast  sums  have  been  squandered  on  preparations 
for  and  munitions  of  war ;  while,  according  to  Garrido,  not  one 
penny  haa  been  spent  in  promoting  the  increase  of  knowledge, 
— tJie  great  want  of  Spain.^ 

Assuredly  finance  is  not  the  bright  side  of  Iberian  affairs. 
And  yet  let  any  one  compare  the  figures  of  recent  budgets  with 
those  of  the  days  of  Spain's  prosperity  and  pre-eminence,  asking 
himself  after  he  has  done  so  what  people  mean  when  they  say 
that  she  has  declined.  Her  relative  position  has  clianged,  and 
she  has  not  advanced  as  she  ought  to  have  done ;  but  how  much 
of  that  halo  of  greatness  wliich  surrounds  her  past  is  mere  delu- 
sion. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  figures  we  have  cited 
are  only  those  connected  with  the  central  Government.  Very 
large  sums  are  raised  for  public  purposes  by  the  provincial 
councils  and  by  the  municipalities.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  debt  has  been  much  increased  by  the  State's 
having  given  to  the  former  owners  of  lands  held  in  mortmain, 

1  As  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press,  the  news  arrived  of  the 
generous  step  taken  by  the  Queen  of  Spain.  It  would  be  vain  at  present  to 
speculate  on  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  Spanish  finances  by  the 
gale  of  the  Crown  lands ;  but  the  measure  is  a  certain  sign  that  our  hopes 
for  Spain  are  not  unfounded,  and  it  goes  some  way  to  remove  our  fean  for 
the  Spanish  dynasty. 
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obligations  upon  the  National  Treasury  instead  of  the  estates 
which  they  lost. 

The  events  of  the  Peninsular  War  left  on  the  English  mind 
a  somewhat  too  unfavourable  impression  of  the  Spanish  soldier. 
Faults,  which  were  really  attributable  only  to  his  officers  or  to 
the  War  Department,  were  unhesitatingly  ascribed  to  him ;  and 
his  demerits  are  even  now  popularly  accepted  as  part  of  the  low 
estimate  of  Spain,  which  is  usual  amongst  us.  And  yet  the 
great  Captain  who  freed  the  Peninsula  by  no  means  shared 
^ese  views.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  express  the  highest  opinion 
of  the  warlike  virtues  of  the  Spanish  private ;  and  a  peraon  is 
still  living  who  can  testify  to  his  having  said,  "  The  British 
soldier — if  you  treat  him  well — if  you  feed  him — if  you  clothe 
him — will  go  anywhere,  and  fight  anybody ;  but  the  Spanish 
soldier — if  you  don't  treat  him  well — if  you  don't  feed  him — if 
you  don't  clothe  him — will  do  the  same." 

The  necessities  of  the  civil  wars  directed  very  great  attention 
to  the  better  organization  of  the  royal  troops  in  Spain ;  and 
when  peace  returned,  the  wants  of  the  service  were  not  lost 
sight  of.  Minutoli,  who  had  liimself  served  for  twenty-four 
years  in  the  Prussian  army,  gives  a  most  detailed  account  of 
the  whole  military  system,  satisfying  in  his  scrupulous  pages 
alike  the  curiosity  of  the  drill-sergeant  and  of  the  aimy  tailor. 
His  summing  up  is  liighly  favourable  to  the  efficiency  and 
high  character  of  the  troops  of  Queen  Isabella,  who,  when 
he  wrote,  had  been  for  some  time  reposing  on  their  laurels. 
When,  a  few  years  afterwards,  they  were  called  to  make  proof 
of  their  valour  and  endurance  in  the  war  with  Morocco,  they 
earned,  it  will  be  remembered,  much  praise  at  the  hands  of  the 
Times  correspondent,  whose  letters  have  since  been  re-published, 
and  should  be  referred  to  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  real  importance  of  Spain. 

Official  returns  of  the  year  1863,  quoted  in  the  Statesman's 
Tear-hook,  gives  151,668  men  as  the  total  strength  of  the 
Spanish  military  forces  ;  but  more  than  22,000  of  these  belong 
to  the  Carabineros  and  to  the  Guardia  Civil,  while  more  than 
44,000  are  militiamen.  There  are  also  troops  in  the  Canaries 
and  in  the  Colonies,  which  are  not  included  in  the  above. 
The  army  is  recruited  by  conscription;  but  great  privileges 
are  given  to  volunteers,  who  receive  a  large  boimty,  and  sub- 
stitutes are  freely  permitted.  Minutoli  calls  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  artillery,  which  is  destined  to  act  in  mountainous 
districts,  —  an  arm  of  the  first  importance  in  the  land  of 
Sierras.  The  exercises  of  the  army  in  general,  and  of  the 
cavalry  in  particular,  are  arranged  on  the  French  model. 
We  have  no  very  certain  information  as  to  how  far  Spain  is 
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keeping  pace  with  the  latest  improvements  in  military  science, 
but  the  recent  educational  programme  for  the  rrince  of  Asturias 
inclines  us  to  think  that  it  will  not  be  in  this  direction  that 
Narvaez  is  likely  to  err.  The  Spanish  navy,  which  had  sunk  very 
low,  rose  raj>i(lly  into  importance  under  Charles  ill.,  and  at  the 
conmiencement  of  the  present  centuiy  was  still  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition.  The  great  disaster  of  Trafalgar  inaugurated 
another  period  of  decline,  from  wliich  it  is  only  now  recovering. 
rerhai)s  it  is  to  the  filibustering  expeditions  against  Cuba,  more 
than  to  any  other  cause,  that  we  must  attribute  the  very  marked 
improvement  that  is  now  visible  in  the  Marine  Department. 
Some  credit  is  also  due  to  the  Marquis  of  Molins — better  knoMTi 
by  his  name  of  Koca  di  Togores — whose  poetical  and  rhetorical 
merits  rais(»d  him  to  the  otlice  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
about  the  tinu*  that  the  Cuban  (juestion  became  alarming.  As 
early,  however,  as  1845,  things  had  begun  to  mend;  and  Minu- 
toli  speaks  of  as  many  as  78  vessels  being  in  process  of  con- 
struction, or  iindei'going  large  repairs,  in  the  spring  of  1851. 
Ever  since,  there  has  been  a  gmdual  advance,  and  now,  like 
other  and  greater  ])owers,  Spain  is  turning  her  attention  to  the 
construction  of  ironclads,  of  wliich  she  has  several  afloat. 

The  otticers  of  the  Si)anish  navj'  are  very  highly  s]»oken  of 
by  ^Fr.  Wallis  and  others.  ]k)tli  the  war  and  commercial 
marine  suffer  much  fnmi  the  obstinate  adherence  of  the  autho- 
rities to  a  system  based  upon  the  French  maritime  inscription. 
The  sailor  too  has,  it  would  appear,  other  grievances,  of  which 
the  chief  are  a  low  rate  of  pay  and  severe  punishments.  It  is 
])r<)l)able  that  the  Spanish  Government  will  follow  in  the  wake 
nf  tht'ir  great  neighbour  in  undoing  the  mistakes  of  Colbert ;  but 
( laiTJdo  says  that  it  as  yet  is  only  the  Democratic  party  which 
urges  this  change. 

The  ^rinist<'r  who  now  presides  over  the  colonies  of  Spain  has 
not  a  very  laborious  office.  Her  gigantic  colonial  empire  has 
now  sunk  to  Cuba,  Porto-Kico,  a  corner  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
part,  of  tln^  Philippines,  the  Marian  Archipelago,  with  the  far 
scattered  Carolinian  group.  Tht^  whole  population  of  these  pos- 
sessions may  be  8,000,000,  so  that  Holland  has  now  many  more 
colonial  subjects  than  Jier  once  terrible  antagonist. 

The  want  of  good  faith  the  S})anish  Goveniment  has  dis- 
played in  all  that  ri*lat<*s  to  the  slave-trade,  has  been  a  fre- 
(|uent  sulg'fct  of  complaint  in  this  countiy.  Since  the  treaty  of 
1817,  the  slaves  in  Cuba  have  enormously  increased,  and  almost 
every  Captain  (leneral  has  made  large  sums  by  conni\'ing  at  the 
imi)oi1ation  of  slaves  from  Africa.  The  most  conspicuous  excep- 
tion to  this  rub?  was  ( J<*in^nd  Valdez,  who  administered  the  island 
during  the  ii'gtuicy  of  lispartero,  and  whose  niuue  is  a  aynonyme 
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for  honour.  The  Democratic  party  is  of  course  thoroughly 
opposed  to  the  existing  system,  and  its  writers  do  not  cease  to 
point  out  that  sooner  or  later  the  sins  of  the  past  and  present  will 
be  washed  out  in  blood.  The  absolute  stojipage  of  the  slave- 
trade,  with  gradual  emancipation  immediately  begun  and  steadily 
persevered  in,  are  the  only  possible  methods  of  conjuring  the 
frightful  calamity  which  impends  over  the  Queen  of  the 
Antilles. 

The  reaUy  Liberal  party  in  Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  is  alto- 
gether opposed  to  attempts  at  "  re-vindications "  of  colonial 
empire.  Garrido  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  Spain,  if  she 
lost  the  Colonies  which  she  still  has,  would  be  all  the  stronger, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  that  side  of  the  question.  He 
admits,  however,  that  public  opinion  is  not  ripe  for  such  a 
change  as  this,  and  Spain  will  have  done  all  tliat  England 
can  expect,  if  she  tries  to  imitate  what  we  have  done  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  without  attempting  to  place  herself  abreast 
of  our  most  advanced  colonial  politicians.  Her  dependencies 
are  still  governed  by  an  arbitrary  system,  for  the  laws  procured 
in  the  Constitution  of  1837  have  never  been  introduced.  Tlie 
Captain-General  of  Cuba,  if  we  believe  the  Democratic  press,  is 
as  despotic  as  a  pasha. 

The  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  generally  placed  in  the 
list  of  Spanish  Ministers  immediately  after  the  President  of  the 
Council.  We  have  put  him  last,  washing  thereby  to  indicate 
that  there  is  none  of  liis  colleagues  who  does  not  occupy  a  more 
really  important  position.  The  advice  of  every  man  of  common 
sense,  who  desires  the  welfare  of  Spain,  to  the  Spanish  Foreign 
Minister,  will,  if  he  understands  the  circumstances  of  that 
country,  be,  for  some  time  to  come,  a  very  simple  one.  "  In- 
stantly recognise  all  accomplished  facts  in  Italy  or  elsewhere, 
and  then  withdraw  for  the  next  quai-ter  of  a  century  into  a 
masterly  inactivity.  Tiy  to  forget  that  Spain  has  ever  exercised 
any  influence  beyond  her  own  borders.  Instmct  aU  your  am- 
bassadors to  confine  themselves  to  ])rotecting  the  lives  and 
rights  of  their  countrymen  in  foreign  lands,  and  to  keeping  you 
well  informed,  taking  especial  care  to  hear  as  much  and  to  say 
as  little  as  possible."  If  this  policy  were  persevered  in,  and 
the  other  Ministers  were  as  active  as  their  colleague  was  tranquil, 
Spain  would  not,  at  the  end  of  .the  period  we  have  named,  have 
to  ask  humbly  to  be  admitted  into  the  councils  of  Europe.  She 
would  be  one  of  the  "  Great  Powers,"  in  virtue  of  being  a  great 
power. 

The  most  important  member  of  the  present  Cabinet  is  Narvaez, 
who  is  President  of  the  Council,  and  who  is  just  as  old  as  the 
centuiy.     In  1822,  he  took  the  side  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
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after  the  French  invasion  was  obliged  to  live  very  quietly  at 
Loja,  his  native  place,  until  the  death  of  Ferdinand.  In  1834, 
he  returned  to  the  army  and  distinguished  himself  upon  several 
occasions,  more  especially  in  1836,  when  he  overtook,  and 
defeated  the  famous  Carlist  leader  Gomez.  From  this  time 
forward  he  became  sufficiently  important  to  be  considered  as  a 
sort  of  rival  to  Espartero.  His  first  attempts  were  however 
unsuccessful,  and  after  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  party,  he  fled  to  France,  whence,  in  1843,  he 
returned,  as  we  have  seen,  to  take  a  decisive  part  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  best  and  most  patriotic  of  Spanish  politicians. 
His  history  from  that  date  has  been  sufficiently  commented  on 
in  the  preceding  pages. 

Avrazola,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  was  originally  an  advocate, 
but  eariy  took  to  politics,  and  has  been  long  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Moderados.  He  also  held  for  many  years  high  judi- 
cial office,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  subtlety  rather  than  the 
breadth  of  his  intellect. 

Gonsalez  Bravo,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  in  Ids 
youth  a  violent  Progressista,  as  he  who  cares  to  turn  to  the 
furious  papers,  quoted  from  the  Guirigay  in  Rico  y  Amat,  will 
readily  see.  Since  he  took  office  in  1843,  he  has,  of  course, 
become  very  diffijrent ;  witness  his  recent  circular  against  the 
press.  He  is,  however,  we  suspect,  too  clever  a  man  not  to  see 
that  in  the  present  state  of  Spain  some  concessions  to  the 
Liberal  party  have  become  quite  necessary,  and  it  was  probably 
his  influence  that  gave  so  liberal  a  tone  to  the  professions 
which  the  Narvaez  Government  made,  when  it  first  came  into 
power. 

Alcali  Galiano,  the  Minister  of  Fomento,  approaches  the  end 
of  his  long  career.  He  was  bom  at  Cadiz  in  1789,  entered  the 
diplomatic  serv'ice  in  1812,  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1820,  and  was  banished  for  his  share  in  it.  During  the 
eight  years  that  he  passed  in  England,  he  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Westminster  and  Foreign  Qnarterlg,  On  liis  re- 
turn to  Spain  he  again  entered  political  life ;  was  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  first  two  constitutional  Ministries,  and  a  sup- 
porter of  Mendizabal.  like  the  Duke  of  Rivas,  however,  and 
many  others,  he  soon  changed  his  politics,  and  the  second  half 
of  his  life  has  been  passed  as  a  Moderado.  He  enjoys  a  great 
reputation  as  an  orator,  and  his  lectures  at  the  Madrid  Ateneo 
were  in  their  day  extremely  celebrated.  Of  the  remaining 
Ministers,  the  most  distinguished  is  Benavides,  one  of  the  best 
debaters  in  the  Cortes,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  succeeded  Uorente 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Parties  in  Spain  at  the  present  time  may  be  thus  divided : — 
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I.  The  Eoyalists,  "pure  et  simple,"  who  are  again  split 
into  three  fractions :  the  Carlists,  the  Neo-Catholics,  and  the 
Eoyalists  of  Isabella  ii. 

II.  The  Constitutionalists,  who  are  either — 

Moderados ; 

Men  of  the  Union  Liberal ; 
Moderate  Progressistas ; 
Advanced  Progressistas. 

III.  The  Democratic  party,  wliich  has  two  sub-divisions,  ac- 
cording as  its  members,  are — 

Democratic  Progressistas,  or  Socialist  Eepublicans. 

Neither  the  Constitutional  Progressistas  nor  the  Democrats 
have  taken  any  part,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  recent  elections, 
but  they,  like  all  the  other  sections,  have  their  representatives 
in  the  press. 

The  Carlists  have  for  their  principal  organ  the  Esperanza,  a 
large  paper,  of  very  little  merit,  but  which  has,  we  believe,  a 
great  circulation.  Practically,  this  party,  of  course,  can  only 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  clerical  faction,  the  Neo-  Catholics, 
whose  chief  paper  is  El  Pensamiento  Espanol.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Neo-Catholicism  in  Spain  means  something 
very  different  from  tlie  comparatively  moderate  views  to  which 
it  is  applied  in  France.  In  the  latter  country,  we  connect  it 
with  the  name  of  Montalembert,  and  with  cei-tain  vcll^Ms  to- 
wards Liberalism,  while  in  Spain  it  is  the  creed  of  the  "  real 
old  bats  of  bigotry."  The  only  paper  in  Spain  which  suppoits 
the  principles  of  the  Con^cspondant  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
the  Diario  di  Barcelona,  an  old-established  journal,  which  is 
now  under  the  direction  of  M.  Mane  y  Plaquer,  a  man  of  intel- 
ligence and  ability.  The  Royalists,  who  have  rallied  round  the 
present  dynasty,  have  the  Regencracion  for  their  organ. 

The  Moderados  have  the  Reino,  the  Contemjporaneo,  and 
several  other  journals. 

The  Union  Liberal  has  the  Epoca,  the  Politica,  etc. 

The  Progressistas  have,  amongst  others,  the  Novedades  and 
the  Iberia,  the  latter  of  which  is  perhaps  the  best  Spanish  paper 
which  now  appears.  It  is  strange  that  it  is  hardly  ever  quoted 
by  the  English  press,  while  the  names  of  very  inferior  journals 
appear  frequently. 

The  Democrazia,  which  is  edited  by  Castelar,  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Madrid,  who  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion by  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Ateneo,  upon  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  first  five  centuries,  represents  the  opinions  of  the 
Democratic  Progressistas ;  while  the  IHscusion  is  the  organ  of 
the  Socialist  Eepublicans.    Till  recently,  that  journal  was  under 
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the  guidance  of  a  Catalan,  M.  Pi  y  Margall,  and  it  still  has 
great  influence  in  Barcelona  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  literary- 
merit  it  seenis  to  us  very  inferior  to  the  Vemocrazia,  with  which 
it  lives  on  the  worst  possible  temis. 

There  is  at  present  no  Spanish  review.  One  was  tried  a  few 
years  ago,  but  its  success  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  its  con-» 
tinuance.  Altogether,  indeed,  this  is  not  one  of  the  happiest 
moments  of  the  Spanish  periodical  press.  The  laws  which  re- 
strain it  are  severe,  and  they  are  not  justly  applied.  Still, 
however,  there  is  quite  enough  liberty  to  make  very  good 
Avriting  possible,  if  there  was  in  the  journalist  class  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  talent  and  information.  The  reader  must 
not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  press  of  Madrid  is  to  be 
despised,  but  the  proportion  of  its  words  to  its  ideas  is  certainly 
too  great. 

Garrido  gives  279  as  the  nimiber  of  the  journals  of  Spain. 
Of  these,  62  were  daily  and  political,  52  belonged  to  the  bishops, 
58  to  the  Government,  and  the  other  93  were  devoted  to  par- 
ticular branches  of  knowledge,  to  commerce,  and  so  forth.  These 
figures  have  probably  not  been  very  much  altered  in  the  last 
two  years  ;  and  although  the  state  of  things  which  they  disclose 
is  not  one  to  make  us  over-sanguine,  yet  compare  it  with  the 
accounts  which  we  have  of  Spain  from  1823  to  1833,  and  we 
seem  to  have  entered  a  new  world. 

Students  of  Spanish  literature  who  have  been  led  down  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  iv.  by  the  learned  and  only  too  painstaking 
Ticknor,  may  well  be  excused  if  they  decline  to  pursue  its  his- 
tory to  our  own  times  with  such  imperfect  helps  as  they  can 
find.  They  must  not,  however,  conclude,  as  too  many  do,  that 
nineteenth  centur}'  Spain  has  no  litemture  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  only  substitute  for  Ticknor  which  we  can  suggest  to  them, 
of  course  a  very  imperfect  one,  is  the  two-volume  collection  of 
extracts  from  Spanish  contemporary  writers,  edited  by  Ochoa 
for  Baudry  in  1840.  A  biogi-aphical  notice  of  each  author  is 
prefixed  to  the  passages  taken  from  him.  Amongst  many  now 
dead  they  will  find  the  names  of  Hartzenbusch,  Pacheco,  the 
Duke  of  Eivas,  Ventura  de  la  Vega,  and  not  a  few  others  who 
are  still  alive.  There  are  also  several  writers  who  have  ap- 
peared since  Ochoa's  collection  was  given  to  the  world.  Such 
is  Campoamor,  whose  short  pieces,  called  Doloras,  are  of  really 
very  gi^eat  merit,  and  may  be  most  strongly  recommended  to 
those  lovers  of  fugitive  poetry  who  have  come  to  the  end  of  all 
the  better  known  literatures  have  to  offer  in  this  kind. 

If  quantity  were  of  great  importance  in  literature,  great  would 
be  the  place  which  would  be  filled  in  the  eyes  of  his  contem- 
poraries by  Don  Modesto  Lafuente,  the  twenty-second  volume 
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of  whose  history  of  Spain  only  brings  us  down  to  1814 ;  but 
those  best  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  upon  such  a  subject 
accuse  him  of  much  too  great  haste,  and  of  pandering  to  some 
of  the  worst  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  The  history  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  in.,  by  Ferrer  del  Kio,  relates  in  minute  de- 
tail the  annals  of  a  period  which  is  very  imperfectly  known, 
and  has  been  favourably  received  by  foreign  critics.  Like  these 
the  great  statistical  work  of  Don  Pascual  Madoz,  has  found  its 
way  into  good  English  libraries.  Amador  de  los  Rios  is  retrac- 
ing in  fuller  detail  the  ground  already  so  well  traversed  by 
Ticknor.  Beginning,  however,  with  the  beginning,  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  go  back  not  only  to  Lucan  and  Martial,  but  even 
to  Fortius  Latro,  the  worthy  rhetorician  who  was  the  teacher  of 
Seneca. 

Tlie  Marquis  of  Pidal,  long  prominent  in  politics,  is  an  his- 
torian of  a  higher  order,  and  unlike  Lafuente,  who  is  said  to 
have  spent  only  five  days  at  Simancas,  has  brought  many  new 
fiicts  to  light. 

The  lady  who  writes  under  the  assumed  name  of  Feman 
CabaUero,  is  perhaps  better  known  out  of  her  own  country  than 
any  living  Spanish  wTiter,  and  at  least  one  of  her  novels  has 
been  translated  into  English.  It  is  unfortunate  that  her  influ- 
ence, such  as  it  is,  is  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  anti-liberal 
party.  This  is  the  case,  too,  with  the  popular  poet  and  romance 
writer,  Don  Antonio  de  Trueba.  Those  who  care  to  know  more 
about  living  Spanish  ^raters  may  turn  to  the  work  of  Latour, 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  should 
warn  them,  however,  that  this  author  is  but  the  one-eyed  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  blind,  and  we  only  recommend  him  because, 
superficial  and  prejudiced  as  he  is,  we  know  no  better  guide. 
"When  will  some  one  do  for  Spain  what  Marc  Monnier  in  L Italic 
estr^dle  la  Terre  des  Morts  ?  has  done  for  the  sister  Peninsula  ? 

Although  the  state  of  education  in  Spain  is  very  far  from 
being  satisfactory,  even  when  compared  with  other  Catholic 
countries,  it  would  be  a  sad  mistake  to  suppose,  as  too  many 
do,  that  it  is  no  better  than  Mr.  Borrow  found  it.  In  the  year 
1832  there  were  in  the  whole  countiy  only  700  educational 
establishments,  and  in  1839  these  had,  thanks  to  the  civil  wars, 
increased  only  to  900.  In  the  end  of  1851,  Minutoli  calculated 
that  there  were — 

17,009  Boys'  Schools,  attended  by        .        626,882  scholars. 
5,021  Girls'  Schools,  attended  by        .        201,200        „ 
287  Asylums  for  Children,  educating  11,100        „ 

Total,        839,182        „ 
On  the  1st  of  January  1861,  according  to  ofl&cial  returns  quoted 
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by  the  writer  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  Review  already  alluded 
to,  the  number  of  children  receiving  instruction  had  risen  to 
1,046,558,  and  the  proportion  between  the  sexes  had  materially 
altered,  for  whereas  in  1851  there  were  three  times  as  many 
boys  as  girls  in  the  schools,  the  ratio  in  1861  was  as  nine  to 
four — a  change  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  fruitful  of  good  to 
the  next  generation.  Minutoli,  speaking  from  personal  observa- 
tion in  many  parts  of  Spain,  says  that  in  spite  of  their  low 
salaries  the  schoolmasters  are  in  general  very  tolerable,  and  that 
he  came  from  time  to  time  upon  schools  which  were  quite  ex- 
cellent. 

All  this  progress  has  been  made  in  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  for  the  first  school-law  that  seems  to  have  had  any 
effect  was  framed  in  1838.  In  1797  there  were  not  400,000 
children  attending  the  primary  schools. 

Very  little  good,  we  fear,  can  be  said  of  the  class  of  schools 
corresponding  to  the  French  Lyc^es.  They  are  few  in  nimiber, 
and  ill  attended.  Hence  the  Universities  have  to  do  much  of 
the  work  that  ought  to  be  got  over  in  the  years  of  boyhood — 
an  evil  of  which  we  know  something  nearer  home.  In  Spain, 
Greek,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  a  very  heretical 
flavour,  has  never  been  much  studied,  and  we  were  recently 
assured  by  an  eminent  Professor  of  the  University  of  Madrid, 
that  the  instruction  in  Latin  usually  given  in  Spanish  schools, 
was  extremely  imperfect. 

The  Universities  are  ten  in  number,  but  of  these  Madrid  is 
the  only  one  which  is  organized  on  the  scale  of  a  great  national 
establishment.  It  represents  the  famous  University  of  Alcala 
— whose  name  we  connect  with  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  the 
Complutensian  Polyglot.  It  alone  bears  the  title  of  "  Central," 
while  its  humbler  sisters  are  only  "  District  Universities."  These 
are  situated  at  Barcelona,  Granada,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Seville, 
Santiago,  Valencia,  ValladoUd,  and  Saragossa. 

The  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  lies  deep  upon  Valla- 
doUd  and  Salamanca,  but  in  Seville  the  ideas  of  our  time  have 
at  least  one  worthy  exponent.  In  the  capital  of  Catalonia  the 
Scotch  philosophy  contrives  to  reconcile  itself  with  the  fervent 
Catholicism  of  Balmez,  a  foeman  more  worthy  the  steel  of 
Protestant  controversialists  than  any  whom  Spain  has  produced 
since  the  commencement  of  her  decline ;  and  the  general  tone 
of  that  University  appears  for  the  moment  to  be  singularly  alien 
to  the  Democratic  tendencies  which  have  of  late  been  so  pro- 
minent in  the  most  active  and  turbulent  of  Spanish  provinces. 
The  University  of  Saragossa  shares  in  the  general  decay  of  the 
old  capital  of  Aragon;  a  decay  whose  persistence  is  all  the 
more  remarkable,  when  it  is  remembered  how  favourably  it  is 
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situated  with  respect  to  i*ailway  communication.  The  library 
of  this  institution  is  really  one  of  the  most  touching  spectacles 
which  the  lover  of  letters  is  likely  to  see  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
Koom  after  room  may  be  traversed  without  finding  almost  a 
single  book  likely  to  interest  any  one  except  the  bibliomane. 
Yet  even  here,  where  so  little  provision  is  made  for  giving 
solid  instruction  to  the  students,  we  could  mention  the  name 
of  one  professor  who  is  honourably  distinguished  among  his 
reactionary  colleagues  by  liberality  and  intelligence. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  Madrid  University,  with  all  the 
apparatus  of  higher,  secondary,  and  primary  instruction  which 
it  sets  in  motion,  is  to  be  found  in  a  convenient  little  volume, 
the  Memoria-Anuario  de  la  Universidud  CentraL  On  paper  at 
least,  everjrthing  seems  well  ordered,  and  in  a  course  of  steady 
improvement.  Whether  Dr.  Pattison  and  Mr.  Arnold  would 
give  as  pleasant  a  picture  of  the  actual  working  of  the  machine 
is  quite  another  question.  It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  doing 
good  service  to  sound  learning ;  and  the  tone  of  the  very 
important  philosophical  faculty  is  extremely  liberal.^  Not  the 
least  remarkable  of  its  professors  is  M.  Sanz  del  Rio,  whose 
Ideal  de  la  Humanidad  jpara  la  vida  now  lies  before  us.  Tell 
it  not  in  Gath,  but  it  is  the  philosophy  of  Krause  which  is  now 
taught  to  the  rising  generation  in  the  metropolis  of  the  auto- 
da^, — of  Krause,  who  found  in  freemasonry  the  germ  of  that 
higher  order  in  which  he  believed  that  all  States  and  Churches 
would  one  day  merge.  Vera  is  preaching  Hegel  at  Naples, 
and  Krause  is  indoctrinating  the  "  only  court."  It  is  enough 
to  bring  Philip  ii.  out  of  his  grave  again. 

Grarrido  observes,  that  although  the  law  of  1856,  which  now 
governs  public  instruction  in  Spain,  was  framed  by  a  very  re- 
actionary Cabinet,  the  ideas  of  the  time  have  been  too  strong  for 
its  contrivers,  and  it  is  to  a  great  extent  working  in  a  liberal 
direction.  He  tells  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the  troubles  of  an 
unfortunate  boy  at  a  school  in  Andalucia,  who,  when  examined 
by  the  priest  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  made  the 
same  answer  which  he  had  been  taught  to  make  in  the  natural 
history  class  of  the  same  establishment.  Everywhere  through- 
out Spain  the  old  and  the  new,  superstition  and  enlightenment, 
are  in  presence  of  each  other,  but  nowhere  do  they  meet  in 
sharper  conflict  than  in  the  educational  institutions.  All 
attempts  to  make  the  scientific  works  used  even  tolerably  con- 
foimable  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  seem  to  have  been  given 

^  Bven  in  medicine  the  land  of  Sangra<lo  has  made  great  progress.     The 
clinical  instruction  now  given  at  Madrid  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  in  Europe. 
See  a  long  and  interesting  article  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirur"  - 
gieal  Bemew  for  1S61,  p.  314. 
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up.  Education  is  certainly  cheap,  even  when  we  consider  that 
Spain  is  a  poor  country  ;  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  tolerably  competent  professors  can  be  secured  for  the  very 
small  remuneration  which  is  offered. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  refer  those  who  desire  to  know 
pomethingof  the  religious  stateof  Spain,  to  any  recent  work  which 
can  bear  comparison  with  Doblado's  Letters,  which  are  now  more 
than  forty  years  old,  for  there  is  no  subject  on  which  it  is  more 
difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  speak.  A  few  facts,  however,  we 
may  note  as  certain  :  First,  The  existing  Spanish  Constitution, 
although  it  still  contains  no  clause  proclaiming  religious  tolera- 
tion, is  in  this  one  respect  very  much  more  liberal  than  that 
of  Cadiz,  which  distinctly  committed  the  nation  to  intolerance. 
At  present  the  legislation  of  Spain  recognises  the  liberty  of 
religious  opinions,  but  does  not  recognise  the  liberty  of  religi- 
ous worship.  Tlie  distinction  is  a  pitiful  one  for  these  our 
days,  but  still  it  is  very  real,  and  represents  the  abolition  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  tyranny  and  annoyance.  Secondly,  The 
territorial  power  of  the  priesthood,  once  so  great,  has  ceased  to 
exist ;  monasteries  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  in  their  place 
we  find  only  a  few  scattered  mission-houses,  while  the  whole 
number  of  ecclesiastics  has  been  diminished  by  many  thousands. 
Thirdly,  Althougli  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  sacrifice  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  its  worldly  advantages  might  have  been  re- 
paid to  the  Spanish  clergy  by  an  inci-ease  of  spiritual  influence, 
this  has  certainly  not  been  the  case,  and  every  traveller  knows 
that  neither  they  nor  their  office  are  respected  by  large  sections 
of  the  community. 

Some  curious  evidence  with  regard  to  this  point  is  supplied 
by  a  book  published  in  1851,  and  entitled,  The  Praetieal 
Working  of  the  Church  in  Spain,  Its  authors  (for  more  than 
one  hand  contributed  to  its  pages)  belong  or  belonged  to  that 
section  of  English  Churchmen  who  talk  of  Dr.  Pusey  as  "  one 
whose  words  are  priceless."  It  may  then  readily  be  inferred 
that  they  went  to  the  Peninsula  expecting  to  see  and  hear  much 
with  which  they  could  sympathize.  They  thought  that  they 
were  entering  a  land  of  "  happy  peasants,  all  holy  monks,  all 
holy  priests,  holy  everybody,"  and  great,  accordingly,  was  their 
consternation  when  they  found  ceremonies  profaned,  confession 
laughed  at,  and  the  clergy  despised.  In  Malaga  and  Cadiz,  in 
Seville  and  Cordova,  through  aU  south-eastern  Spain,  they  be- 
held the  old  religion  sinking  into  contempt.  The  priests  can- 
didly confessed  that  they  had  lost  their  hold  over  the  middle 
class,  or,  to  use  their  own  peculiar  diction,  they  said,  "  If  it  was 
not  for  the  poor,  there  would  be  no  worship  of  God  in  the  land." 
Sometimes,  when  a  sermon  of  an  exceptionally  startling  kind 
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woke  up  the  slumbering  consciences  of  the  masses,  the  ancient 
fanaticism  flared  up  again  in  a  ghastly  way ;  but  it  was  a  mere 
momentary  revival,  and  things  soon  returned  to  their  accustomed 
course.  We  strongly  recommend  those  who  are  interested  in 
Spain  to  read  this  little  work,  because  the  testimony  which  it 
gives  is  evidently  wnmg  from  its  authors  with  great  reluctance. 
They  had  no  sympathy  with  some  of  the  more  flagrant  delusions 
of  the  Boman  system,  with  its  Mariolatry,  for  example,  but  with 
much  that  to  a  real  Protestant  is  quite  as  objectionable,  they 
were  thorougldy  at  one. 

If  we  turn  to  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the  Constituent 
Cortes  with  regard  to  religious  tolemtion,  and  which  have  been 
published  in  a  separate  volume,  we  shall  see  that  not  only  were 
several  of  the  amendments  brought  forward  by  tlie  Liberal  party 
very  respectably  supported,  but  that  the  reasons  given  by  some 
of  the  most  influential  persons  in  support  of  the  less  liberal  pro- 
posal of  the  committee,  which  was  ultimately  adopted,  were  by 
no  means  such  as  could  be  acceptable  to  conscientious  bigots, 
while  the  counter  proposal  which  was  brought  forward  by  the 
Neo-CathoUc  party  met  with  very  little  favour.  The  motion  of 
Montesinos,  deputy  for  Caceres,  in  l^^stremadura,  to  establish 
complete  religious  toleration,  was  only  lost,  on  the  15th  of 
January  1855,  by  103  votes  to  99.  Tliere  is  little  doubt  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  bigotry  of 
Queen  Isabella,  and  the  fear  of  introducing  another  element  of 
disturbance  into  an  already  agitated  country^,  tlie  amendment 
we  have  just  alluded  to,  would  have  been  carried. 

It  is  probable  that  the  barbarous  suppression  of  the  Ee- 
formed  tenets  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  decUne  of 
Spanish  glory,  but  we  do  not  feel  by  any  means  sure  that  the 
introduction  of  a  considerable  leaven  of  Protestantism  into  six- 
teenth century  Spain  might  not  have  exercised  so  powerful  a 
dissolving  force  as  to  have  undone  the  work  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  by  breaking  the  countiy  once  more  into  two  or  more 
separate  kingdoms.  No  one  has  a  right  dogmatically  to  assert 
that  this  would  not  have  been  so,  until  he  has  well  weighed  and 
considered  the  centrifugal  forces  which  have  long  worked,  nay 
which'  are  even  now  working,  in  Spanish  politics.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  historians  of  the  twentieth  century  may  think 
that  they  understand  why  it  was  that  the  good  cause  was  allowed 
80  utterly  to  fail ;  and  as  they  naiTate  the  discomfiture  which 
assuredly  awaits  the  "  Great  Church"  in  the  l^eninsula,  may  see 
how  fatal  to  the  interests  of  superstition  has  been  that  national 
unity  of  which  its  advocates  have  said  so  much.  The  shades  of 
.^Egidius  and  San  Koman  are,  if  we  mistake  not,  likely  to  be  far 
more  thoroughly  avenged  upon  their  enemy  than  they  would 
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have  been  by  the  kind  of  partial  success  which  followed  efforts 
Bimilar  to  theirs  in  France  or  Southern  Glermany;  and  those 
who  read  their  story  by  the  light  of  what  is  now  passing  in  the 
Peninsula^  may  comfort  themselves  with  the  saying — 
'*  Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 
Yet  they  grind  exceediDg  small." 
It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  any 
tendency  towards  the  Confessions  of  the  sixteenth  century  on  the 
part  of  any  appreciable  number  of  Spaniards.  The  expedition 
of  Mr.  Borrow,  except  in  so  far  as  it  produced  a  book  which  has 
been  well  called  "  Gil  Bias  in  Water-Colours,"  was  a  perfect 
failing,  as  is  well  explained  in  Captain  Widdrington's  second 
work.  The  more  recent  movement,  to  which  the  name  of  Mata- 
moros  is  attached,  has  not  even  the  proverbial  importance  of 
straws  that  show  which  way  the  wind  blows.  If  any  exhorta- 
tions of  ours  were  likely  to  reach  the  class  of  persons  who  find 
a  vent  for  their  superfluous  energy  in  missions  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, we  would  advise  them,  for  the  present,  to  devote  all 
their  attention  to  Italy.  There  they  will  find,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  an  enlightened  Government,  a  fair  field  and  certainly 
no  disfavour.  There,  by  a  plentiful  expenditure  of  money  and 
zeal,  they  will  be  able  thoroughly  to  test  how  far  their  views 
are  suitable  to  Latin  populations  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  cause  of  progress  can  only  gain  by  their  having  full 
scope  for  their  operations,  whether  judicious  or  otherwise.  In 
Spain  the  case  is  very  different :  they  have  to  deal  with  a  half- 
enlightened  Government,  and  with  a  people  which,  so  long  as 
we  hold  Gibraltar,  will  be  apt  to  look  with  intense  dislike  on 
everything  which  has  a  peculiarly  English  colour.  Whatever 
they  do,  let  tliem  at  least  not  make  Gibraltar  the  pivot  of  their 
operations.  The  only  result  of  doing  so  will  be  to  stultify  their 
own  efforts,  and  to  alienate  the  sympathy  of  Spaniards  from 
any  of  their  converts  who  may  get  into  trouble.  Our  own  im- 
pression is,  that  the  form  of  Romanism  wliich  prevails  in  Spain 
is  lower,  and  retains  less  of  the  real  spirit  of  Cliristianity,  than 
that  which  exists  in  any  other  Catholic  country  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Over  the  lower  classes  it  still  has  very  con- 
siderable hold;  but  much  rather  as  a  superstition  than  as  a 
religion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  creed  of  the  bulk  of  the  men 
among  the  educated  classes  is  pure  indifferentism,  and  probably 
in  their  heart  of  hearts  the  majority  of  those  who  are  opposed 
to  religious  toleration,  oppose  it  in  order  that  they  may  not  have 
the  trouble  of  settling  what  attitude  they  are  to  take  up  towards 
the  religion  of  the  State.  At  present  they  are  Catholics,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  just  as  they  are  Spaniards.  If  they  could  be 
anything  else,  they  would  be  ashamed  to  profess  belief  in  a 
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system  which  they  utterly  despise.  This  state  of  things  need 
suipiise  nobody :  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  forcible  suppres- 
sion of  free  thought,  and  is  seen  in  a  less  degree  even  in  those 
countries — Pagan  and  other — where  public  opinion,  and  not 
penal  legislation,  is  the  supporter  of  the  existing  creeds.  We  can- 
not expect  this  miserable  hypocrisy,  injurious  alike  to  morality, 
to  literature,  and  to  statesmanship,  soon  to  pass  away ;  but  a 
beginning  is  made.  Any  one  who  knows  Spain  could  mention 
the  names  of  Spaniards  who  are  as  enliglitened  in  these  great 
matters,  and  as  earnest,  as  the  best  amongst  ourselves ;  and 
just  as  surely  as  the  opinions  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
would,  through  the  Enzinas  family  and  many  others,  have 
taken  root  in  Spain  and  conveited  a  large  minority  of  the 
nation,  if  the  persecutions  of  Philip  ii.  and  his  successors  had 
not  made  it  absolutely  impossible,  so  one  or  other  of  the 
forms  of  pure  Christianity  which,  under  various  names  and 
with  differences  more  or  less  marked,  but  not  of  vital  import- 
ance, are  becoming  the  creed  of  most  thinking  men  in  the 
coimtries  of  Europe  generally  recognised  as  progressive,  wiU 
most  certainly,  before  the  end  of  this  century,  have  great  in- 
fluence in  rapidly  reviving  Spain.  Only  let  all  concerned 
remember,  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  foreigners  to  hasten 
this  good  work  will  only  retard  it.  There  is  an  excellent  Cas- 
tilian  proverb  which  impatient  reformers  would  do  well  to 
remember :  "  No  por  rmccJio  madrugar,  amaiiece  tnas  tcmjprano :" 
*  However  early  you  get  up  in  the  morning,  the  dawn  comes 
never  the  sooner." 

All  this  is  not  very  like  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  Mr.  Buckle  had  lived,  he  would  have  found  it 
necessary  to  reconsider  the  latter  part  of  his  elaborate  and  valu- 
able treatise  on  Spain.  We  tliink  that  the  key  to  modern  Spain 
is  to  recollect  that  she  is  essentially  not  mediaeval,  but  tliat, 
in  the  room  of  the  old  faith,  loyalty,  and  pimdo7ior,  slie  has  not 
as  yet  got  any  great  national  belief,  philosophy,  or  idea,  in  the 
light  of  which  to  live.  The  old  principles  were  bad  enough, 
yet  let  no  man  condemn  them  utterly,  till  he  has  seen  the 
Cathedral  of  Toledo,  and  read  what  is  best  in  Calderon.  Nearly 
all  the  moral  and  social  phenomena  which  we  now  observe 
amongst  the  educated  classes  of  Spain,  may  be  explained  by 
the  influence  of  a  superficial  French  culture  acting  upon  a 
people  in  whom  long  tyranny  had  dried  up  the  springs  of 
national  life. 

The  question  which  underlies  all  other  questions  in  the  Pen- 
insula is  the  question  of  the  dynasty.  Will  this  wretched 
Bourbon  race  ever  be  able  honestly  to  reconcile  itself  with  con- 
stitutional government,  or  must  it  be  trampled  down  at  Madrid 
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as  elsewhere  ?  Our  readers  will  have  gathered  that,  altogether 
apart  from  the  play  of  the  political  forces,  there  is  an  evil  influ- 
ence which  is  per})etually  interfering  with  the  action  of  govern- 
ment. As  long  as  there  is  the  camariUa  in  the  palace,  there 
will  be  a  constant  danger  of  revolution  in  the  streets.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  Queen  Isabella  would  ere  this  lijive 
been  set  aside,  if  it  were  possible  to  put  anybody  in  her  place ; 
but  against  every  candidate  whose  claims  have  ever  been  can- 
vassed, there  are  great  objections,  and  he  must  be  an  ardent 
republican  indeed,  who  would  seriously  propose  to  try  his 
favourite  form  of  government  in  such  a  coxmtry.  As  long  as 
the  Queen  persists  in  giving  her  confidence  to  priests,  swindlers, 
and  favourites,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  happen  from 
hour  to  hour ;  but  if  the  royal  difficulty  could  be  got  over,  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  country  coidd  be  reconciled  with  its 
dynasty,  wluch  we  should  be  heartily  glad  to  see,  the  next  step 
should  be',  if  not  to  restore  the  Constitution  of  1837,  at  least  very 
much  to  alter  that  of  1845,  and  above  all,  to  sweep  away  those 
dishonest  saving  clauses  which  leave  it  open  to  a  Minister  to 
exercise  desi)otic  authority  under  constitutional  forms.  We 
have  not  much  fault  to  find  with  the  francluse.  Anyhow  the  im- 
provement that  would  be  effected,  if  all  pailies  would  consent 
honestly  to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  that  undue  influence 
whicli  has  been  employed  against  all  in  turn,  would  be  so  enor- 
mous, that  all  questions  relating  to  it  sink  by  comparison  into 
insignificance.  Conniption  by  private  persons  has  never  made 
much  progress  in  Spain,  although  tliere,  as  in  France,  it  is  upon 
the  increase.  If  the^e  reforms  could  be  effected.  Englishmen 
could  look  with  great  equanimity  uix)n  a  nominated  Senate,  and 
the  continued  abeyance  of  the  National  Guard,  although  we  are 
far  from  ventiuing  to  hope  that  real  reforms  will  be  carried  out 
without  recurrence  to  the  use  of  that  powerful  but  dangerous 
instrument.  Another  ciying  evil,  which  it  would  be  most  im- 
portant to  sweep  away,  is  the  intolerable  number  of  functionaries 
and  pensioners,  who  eat  up  the  revenues  of  the  State,  and  eke 
out  their  wretclied  pay  by  bribery  and  oppression.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  evil  with  which  the  constitutional  government  of 
Spain  finds  it  as  difficult  to  deal  as  does  the  Autocrat  himself. 
It  is  easier  to  say  that  Spain  ought  to  have  half  the  number  of 
employes  which  she  now  has,  and  to  double  their  salaries,  than 
to  propose  any  feasible  means  of  effecting  such  a  reform.  It  is 
no  less  clear  that  her  policy  ought  to  be  to  have  a  small,  tho- 
rouglily  well-appointed  army,  winch  might  act  as  a  nucleus  in 
the  improbable  case  of  a  really  necessary  war,  round  which  her 
population,  than  which  none  in  Europe  more  easily  adopt  the 
habits  of  the  soldier,  might  rapidly  rally.     Nor  would  it  be  less 
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desirable  that  Spanish  generals  should  confine  themselves  to 
their  own  art,  standing  aloof  from  politics,  and  imitating,  in  this 
respect,  their  naval  brethren.  We  have  alluded  already  to  the 
rainous  results  which  have  followed  the  unfair  dealing  of  Spanisli 
Finance  Ministei*s,  to  the  abominations  of  the  tariflf,  and  the  whole 
fiscal  system,  as  well  as  to  the  extreme  impolicy  of  the  excessive 
centralization  which  prevails  in  every  department  of  the  State. 
We  cannot,  however,  too  strongly  impress  upon  our  readers  that 
the  punctual  execution  of  the  laws  wliich  even  now  exist  in  Spain, 
bad  as  these  laws  in  many  particulars  are,  would  very  much  im- 
prove the  position  of  the  country.  Everywhere  there  is  slackness, 
gross  dishonesty,  want  of  business  habits,  and  falsehood.  With 
r^ard  to  all  this  side  of  Spanish  aftairs,  the  observations  of  Ford 
cannot  be  too  frequently  read,  or  too  carefully  treasured.  Against 
such  evils  as  these  the  best  government  can  do  but  little ;  and 
any  man  who,  like  Espartero  and  some  of  his  friends,  stood 
erect  amidst  the  geneml  abasement,  deserv^es,  although  their 
conduct  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  protest,  to  be  placed  upon 
the  same  level  as  far  more  successful  Eeformers  in  more  fortu- 
nate lands.  The  railways  and  the  abolition  of  passports  have 
done  and  will  do  much  to  diminish  that  intense  provincial 
jealousy,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  Spanisli 
rulers.  Intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  which  has  now  become 
so  easy,  will  gradually  force  the  Spaniards  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  both  men  and  women,  to  become  more  educated. 
The  buU-fight,  at  once  an  index  and  a  stimulant  of  national 
brutality,  is  now  more  flourishing  than  ever ;  but  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  increased  wealth,  and  everywhere  there  is  an 
intelligent  minority  which  protests  against  it.  We  should, 
however,  only  be  too  happy  to  think,  that  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  on  which  Jovellanos  attacked  it  would  see  it 
beginning  to  vanish. 

If  Spain  had  only,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign, 
adopted  a  reasonable  policy  towards  her  colonies,  she  might  ere 
this  have  stood  towards  them  in  a  position  at  once  honourable 
and  profitable,  and  have  acted  in  Europe  as  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  race  in  all  paiis  of  the  globe.  As  it  is,  it  is  more 
probable  that  she  will  lose  the  last  of  them,  than  that  she  will 
be  wise  in  time,  and  introduce  a  good  government.  Her 
colonial,  like  her  foreign  policy,  has  remained  that  of  Ferdinand 
the  SeventL  There  is  siu-ely  no  power  in  Europe  to  which  non- 
intervention is  more  recommended  by  nature,  for  the  l*yrenees, 
as  has  been  truly  said,  "  damp  the  sound  of  her  voice."  She  has 
but  two  real  foreign  interests,  and  both  these  are  peninsular  : 
the  union  with  Portugal,  and  the  possession  of  Gibraltar.  The 
former  of  these  will,  we  think,  certainly  come  about,  when  both 
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nations  arrive  at  a  higher  point  of  development,  for  such  a 
union  will  increase  the  power  of  both  in  geometrical  ratio.  We 
should  not,  however,  be  deceived,  for  as  yet  nothing  is  prepared 
for  it,  and  the  Pedrist  intrigues  of  1854  were  quite  prematui-e. 
There  are  hardly  two  capitals  in  Europe,  which  have  so  little 
intercourse  with  each  other  as  Lisbon  and  Madrid.  When  the 
frontier  is  cut  by  half-a-dozen  railways  it  will  be  very  different, 
and  ere  that  time  may  we  not  hope  to  see  a  really  free  and  good 
Government  in  both  countries  ?  At  present,  Portugal  is  politi- 
cally much  in  advance.  With  regard  to  Gibraltar,  we  have  not 
the  space  to  discuss  the  question  of  its  transfer  either  .from  the 
English  or  the  Spanish  point  of  view.  Many  years  may  pass 
before  it  becomes  a  question  of  immediate  interest,  but  no  rea- 
sonable man  can  doubt  that  it  must  one  day  be  such  ;  and  we 
only  trust  that  both  Governments  may  have  the  good  sense  to 
set  about  its  discussion,  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  with  a 
due  respect  for  themselves  and  for  each  other.  In  the  meantime, 
it  is  desirable  that  writers  and  speakers  should  from  time  to 
time  bring  the  matter  before  the  attention  of  this  country,  in 
order  that  the  public  mind  may  not  be  unprepared.  Spain 
would  have  made  a  very  great  step  towards  prosperity,  if  she 
could  only  understand,  that  all  intelligent  Englishmen  wish  that 
she  should  rise  to  a  point  of  national  wealth  and  real  power, 
such  as  she  has  never  as  yet  attained.  They  are  quite  aware 
that,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  Spain  cannot  be 
prosperous  without  being  enlightened,  peaceful,  and  industrious, 
and  they  well  know  that  the  transformation  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  into  an  enlightened,  peaceful,  and  industrious  state, 
would  not  only  be  a  great  blessing  to  mankind,  but  would  add 
enormously  to  the  wellbeing  of  their  own  country,  which  is 
becoming  every  day  more  and  more  the  workshop  and  the 
€ntr€j)6t  of  the  world.  Nor  will  the  complete  regeneration  of 
Spain  be  less  important  to  us  in  an  inteUectuei  than  in  a 
material  point  of  view.  Consider  what  she  did  when  she  was 
enslaved  to  a  faith  only  less  bloody  than  that  which  she  over- 
threw in  Mexico, — a  faith  at  which  all  intelligent  Eomanists 
now  shudder ;  then  judge  what  she  may  do  when  the  fine  in- 
tellects of  her  people  are  freed  from  the  bondage  of  ignorance, 
and  she  has  her  fair  share  of  the  knowledge  of  those  facts  of  the 
universe,  which  are  now  acquired  for  humanity.  So  surely  as 
a  new  product  of  any  value  is  discovered,  it  soon  finds  its  way 
to  England.  So  surely  as  a  new  idea  is  bom  into  the  world, 
it  soon  finds  its  way  hither  also,  and  no  nation  can  now  become 
rich  or  wise  without  largely  contributing  to  the  increase  of  our 
riches  and  wisdom. 
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Art.  rV. — 1.  A  Plea  far  the  Abolition  of  Tests  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  By  Goldwin  Smith.  Oxford :  Wheeler  and 
Day.     London  :  Hamilton  &  Co. ;  1864. 

2.  An  Answer  to  Professor  Goldwin  Smith's  Plea  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Tests.  By  Eev.  H.  E.  Bramley,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  CoUege.    London :  Eivingtons. 

Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  become  almost  a  platitude 
to  remark  how  different  in  character  are  the  questions  now 
rising  into  importance  among  us  from  those  which  were  the 
objects  of  public  attention  and  political  warfare  during  the  last 
two  reigns.  Some  may  think  tliat,  along  with  the  more  definite 
recognition  of  a  policy  of  non-intervention  abroad,  there  has 
come  a  more  resolute  concentration  of  interest  uj)on  domesf ic 
matters.  Others  may  declare  the  phenomenon  only  the  result 
of  the  indifference  to  sweeping  political  changes  which  it  is 
natural  that  a  period  of  great  material  prosperity  should  pro- 
duce. Others  again,  penetrating  deeper,  will  seek  its  causes  in 
the  spirit  of  an  age,  which,  self-complacent  and  self-indulgent 
as  it  may  appear,  is  yet  restless,  inquiring,  and  filled  with  a 
belief  in  progress.  But  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  cer- 
tain. In  each  succeeding  session  of  ParHament  more  and  more 
time  is  consumed  in  debates  upon  projects  of  social  and  religious 
change ;  parties  are  begiiming  to  reconstruct  themselves  upon 
the  basis  of  new  beliefs  and  new  cries ;  the  confidence  of  the 
nation  is  given  to  those  statesmen  chiefly  in  whom  is  recognised 
the  zeal  and  the  wisdom  to  deal  .successfully  with  questions  of 
social  improvement. 

Among  such  questions,  those  relating  to  education  hold  a 
front  place ;  and  among  those  relating  to  education,  there  is  none 
more  important  than  that  of  University  extension  and  reform. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  a  political  matter  at  all,  for  little 
can  be  done  in  it  by  direct  legislative  interference.  A  wise 
and  happy  policy  has  left  the  Universities  both  of  England  and 
Scothmd  far  more  independent  than  their  sistei-s  in  other 
European  countries;  and  it  is  from  their  own  decisions  and 
their  own  free  action  that  we  have  most  to  hope.  However 
desirable  it  may  be  that  the  two  great  academies  of  England 
should  exercise  a  greater  influence  in  the  education  of  the  whole 
country ;  that  they  should  be  more  easily  accessible  to  the 
less  wealthy  classes  ;  that  room  should  be  found  in  their  curri- 
culum for  branches  of  knowledge  as  yet  imperfectly  recognised, 
but  which  to  be  studied  rightly  must  be  studied  philosophically, 
these  objects  cannot  be  attained  by  the  sudden  enactment  of 
any  single  scheme,  but  must  be  left  to  the  slowly  working 
influences  of  frequent  discussion,  of  individual  example,  of 
enlightened  public  opinion. 
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To  this  principle  there  is,  however,  one  exception,  an  excep- 
tion itself  important,  but  still  more  so  because  a  change  therein 
is  the  necessary  precondition  of  every  other  change.  In  the 
matter  of  religious  tests  nothing  can  be  done  but  by  the  direct 
aid  of  the  Legislature.  Here,  and  here  only,  has  the  law  stepped 
in  to  restrain  the  freedom  of  the  University,  by  imposing,  some- 
times directly,  sometimes  through  the  medium  of  commissioners, 
certain  subscriptions  and  declarations  of  religious  belief  or 
conformity,  and  it  is  accordingly  by  the  law  only  that  these  can 
be  removed.^  This  question  is  one  of  immediate  practical 
moment ;  it  has  already  been  brought  forward  in  Parliament, 
and  it  is  likely  to  engage  for  several  years  to  come  no  small 
measure  of  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  We  may  add,  that 
it  is  a  question  affecting  in  the  most  serious  way  the  interests 
of  Scotland,  though  its  bearings  are  unfortunately  and  un- 
accountably very  little  known  among  us  here. 

Before  entering  on  the  subject,  one  remark  cannot  be  omitted 
The  discussion  of  the  merits  of  these  tests,  as  tests,  lias  nothing 
to  do  with  any  discussion  of  their  truth.  Those  who  have 
attacked  them,  being  often  themselves  sufferers,  have  sometimes 
appeared  to  rest  their  case  upon  the  latter  ground,  and  have 
mixed  up  an  invective  against  the  doctrine  with  an  invective 
against  the  test.  We  do  not  i)ropose  te  enter  upon  any  such 
line  of  argument.  If  a  test  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  disbelieved  by 
many  persons,  that,  though  it  may  be  a  very  good  reason  against 
imposing  it,  can  evidently  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  abstract 
truth;  and  ever^'body  knows 'that  the  legal  establishment  of 
both  these  and  other  formularies  of  doctrine  has  been  and  is 
condemned  by  many  whose  own  orthodoxy  is  above  suspicion. 

Further,  the  question  of  University  Subscription  is  wholly 
distinct  from  that  of  Clerical  Subscription  in  the  Anglican 
Church.  Iteasons  have  already  been  given  in  this  Review  for 
believing  that  a  relaxation  of  that  subscription  is  to  be  desired 
in  the  int<jrests  of  the  English  Church  herself, — ^reasons  many 
of  which  apply  to  the  case  of  the  Universities  also,  for  they  tend 
to  show  that  subscription  is  a  broken  reed  in  any  hand.  But 
seeing  that  both  the  persons  subject  to  the  test,  and  the  circum- 
stances difler  wholly  in  the  two  cases,  each  must  be  argued  and 
judged  apart ;  nor  will  the  decision  in  the  one  necessarily  involve 
a  similar  conclusion  in  the  other.  The  argument  most  frequently 
advanced  for  clerical  subscription, that  since  the  Christian  Church 
rests  upon  dogma,  and  the  clerg^^man's  chief  duty  is  to  teach 
dogma,  a  statement  of  his  dogmatic  belief  is  necessary  as  a  secu- 
rity to  the  laity,  has  obviously  no  ai)plication  to  the  case  of  the 

^  Some  of  these  restrictions  are  matter  of  statute,  others  only  of  academi- 
cal law,  but  practically  the  interveutiou  of  Parliament  would  be  as  neceataiy 
in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former. 
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Universities.  Anything  which  affects  the  fortunes  of  the  greatest 
ecclesiastical  institution  of  Britain  must  always  be  to  every 
thoughtful  man,  be  he  Churchman  or  Dissenter,  Englishman  or 
Scotchman,  a  matter  of  the  profoundest  interest.  But  without  any 
disparagement  to  the  question  of  English  clerical  tests,  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  question  before  us  is  a  wider,  if  not  a 
deeper  one ;  for  it  affects  not  one  body  of  Christians  merely, 
but  the  whole  nation ;  and  it  is  interwoven  with  many  other 
projects  of  reform  in  wliicli  neither  religion  nor  the  English 
Church  has  any  direct  concern. 

We  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  University  Tests,  apart  from  any  theory  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  theological  standards  for  the  ministers  of  a  religious 
body,  seeing  that  it  is  at  once  a  wider,  a  more  practical,  and 
above  all,  a  far  simpler  question. 

It  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  our  readers,  that  in  the  sessions 
of  1862  and  1863,  two  petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament, 
praying  for  relief  from  certain  academical  tests.  One  of  these 
— that  of  1862 — was  signed  by  seventy-four  fellows  of  Colleges 
at  Cambridge,  and  sought  for  a  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  which  requires  heads  and  fellows  of  Colleges  to  make 
on  their  admission  a  declaration  of  conformity  to  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England.  That  of  1863  came  from  Oxford,  and 
was  directed  against  the  existing  tests  generally.  The  names 
of  one  hundred  and  six  present  and  former  fellows  or  tutors  of 
Colleges  and  professors  were  appended  to  it,  including  a  large 
proportion  of  distinguished  teachers  and  writers.^  Upon  these 
petitions  were  founded  the  two  bills  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  sessions  of  1863  and  1864  respectively. 
Mr.  Dodson's,  which  proposed  to  abolish  at  Oxford  the  require- 
ment of  subscription  to  the  Articles  on  taking  the  degrees  of 
M.A.',  D.C.L.,  and  D.M.,  was  carried  on  the  second  reading  by 
a  majority  of  twenty-two,  after  a  spirited  debate  in  which  many 
leading  politicians  took  part ;  was  carried  again;  on  the  pro- 
posal to  go  into  committee,  by  a  majority  of  ten ;  earned  a  third 
time,  against  Sir  W.  Heathcote's  amendment,  by  a  majority  of 
ten  ;  read  a  third  time  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker ;  and 
finally  rejected,  on  the  question  "  that  this  bill  do  now  pass,"  by  a 
majority  of  only  two,  in  the  midst  of  an  excitement  only  second 
to  that  of  the  Danish  debate  which  followed.  Mr.  Bouverie's  bill,* 
to  make  it  lawful  for  Colleges  to  relax,  if  they  should  think  fit, 
the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Unifonnity,  by  admitting  Dissen- 
ters to  fellowships,  came  on  for  discussion  rather  later  in  the 

1  It  was  stated  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  at  the  time  that  thirteen  pro- 
fessors ha<l  signed,  and  that  out  of  131  first-class  men  wlio  were  fellows  of 
Colleges,  ^  had  signed. 

'  Introduced  tirat  in  18G3 ;  then  in  a  modified  form  in  1864. 
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session,  and,  from  whatever  cause,  met  with  a  less  warm  reception. 
It  was  rejected  on  the  second  reading  by  a  considerable  majority. 
Both  measures,  however,  found  an  amount  of  supix)rt,  and  ex- 
cited an  amount  of  hostility,  which  must  have  surprised  their 
authors  themselves ;  and  the  commotion  ra.ised  by  them  in  Par- 
liament, which  has  already  found  an  echo  in  the  country,  pro- 
claimed that  they  had  fairly  entered  the  sphere  of  political,  it 
may  almost  be  said  of  hustings'  questions.  To  understand  clearly 
what  they  proposed  to  do,  it  may  be  well  to  give  an  exact  state- 
ment of  the  existing  law,  distinguishing  those  enactments  which 
relate  to  the  University  as  a  whole  from  those  which  concern 
the  several  Colleges.     And  first,  as  to  the  Universities. 

In  Oxford,  up  to  the  Act  of  1854,  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  was  required  from  all  students  at  matriculation ;  to 
the  Articles  and  the  Thirty-sixth  Canon  in  taking  any  degree 
whatsoever.  Tliat  Act  abolished  the  subscription  at  matricula- 
tion and  in  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  any  of  the  lay 
faculties,  leaving  it  subsisting  in  the  case  of  the  higher  degrees. 
Thus  at  present,  every  one  who  proceeds  to  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  or  Doctor  of  Laws  or  Medicine,  must  sign  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  and  the  three  articles  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Canon, 
in  the  second  of  which  the  subscriber  declares,  "  willingly  and 
ex  aniyno"  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  of  the  Ordering 
of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  containeth  in  it  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  it  may  lawfully  be  used,  and 
that  he  himself  will  use,  the  forms  in  the  said  book  prescribed, 
in  public  prayer  and  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.^ 
Only  pei-sons  having  so  subscribed  are  admitted  into  the  Houses 
of  Convocation  and  Congregation  and  the  Hebdomadal  Council, 
— the  three  bodies  by  which  the  Univeraity  is  governed,  and  to 
whose  members  almost  all  academic  power  and  privilege  belongs. 

At  Cambridge  no  subscription  is  now  (since  the  Act  of  1856) 
required  in  the  taking  of  any  lay  degree  whatsoever.  But  no 
one  is  admitted  into  the  senate  or  governing  body  of  the  Uni- 
versity, until  he  shall  have  declared  himself  a  hoTiafide  member 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Of  course,  the  degree  of  M.A., 
stripped  of  all  rights  of  government,  is  a  mere  barren  title,  or 
rather  a  humiliating  badge  of  inferiority ;  and  the  condition  of 
things  at  Cambridge  differs  from  that  at  Oxford  chiefly  in  this, 
that  the  above  declaration  of  membership  is  generally  found 
to  be  less  distasteful  than  a  signature  to  the  Articles. 

Secondly,  as  regards  the  Colleges. 

In  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  every  head  and  fellow  of  a 
College  is  required  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  to  make,  on  his 
admission,  a  declaration  before  the  Vice- Chancellor  that  he  will 

^  The  latter  part  of  thia  declaration  has  evidently  no  meaning  except  as 
applied  to  clergymen. 
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conform  to  the  liturgy  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  as  it  is  by  law  established.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  provision  was  introduced  into  the  Act  in  order  to 
reach  the  clergy  at  the  Universities,  as  its  other  sections  were 
the  means  of  ejecting  beneficed  clergymen.  Now,  of  course, 
the  majority  of  those  whom  it  affects  are  laymen. 

In  addition  to  this,  which  is  matter  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
the  statutes  of  most  Colleges,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
prescribe  to  their  heads  and  fellows  tests  more  or  less  strin- 
gent. In  some  it  is  provided  that  the  fellow  shaU  be  a  person 
conforming  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England;  in  others, 
he  is  merely  threatened  with  deprivation  for  contumacious  non- 
conformity. Others,  again,  require  him  to  declare  that  he  em- 
braces the  faith  of  the  English  Church,  or  is  willing  to  use  her 
rites.  Several  Colleges  at  Cambridge  require  him  to  be  or  de  - 
clare  himself  a  hoTia  Jlde  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
is  also  provided  in  some  cases  that  if  he  openly  secedes  from 
the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  he  shall  be  deprived  of 
his  fellowship.  At  Trinity,  Cambridge,  where  this  provision 
exists,  the  fellow  makes  before  admission  the  following  decla- 
ration:— "Ego  N.  N.,  promitto  me  veram  Christi  religionem 
omni  animo  amplexurum,  Scripturae  auctoritatem  humanis 
judiciis  prsepositurum,  regidam  vitae  et  summam  fidei  ex  verbo 
Dei  petiturum ;  csetera  quae  ex  verbo  Dei  non  probantur  pro 
humanis  habiturum." 

It  will  be  perceived  from  this  statement  that  there  are  two 
very  different  sorts  of  test  imposed,  and  correspondingly  two 
different  classes  of  persons  who  complain  of  them.  Subscrip- 
tion to  a  formulary  of  doctrine  so  minute  as  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  is  felt  as  a  burden  by  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land already  admitted  to  the  University,  and  chiefly,  as  is  natu- 
ral, by  the  laymen,  of  whom  a  profession  of  faith  is  demanded 
on  no  other  occasion  in  their  lives.  Conformity  to  the  services 
of  the  Church  they  are  generally  willing  enough  to  promise, 
since  it  binds  them  only  to  continue  doing  what  most  of  them 
do  already.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Nonconformists,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  might  sign  the  Articles  as  honestly  as  an 
Anglican,  are  unable  to  declare  their  conformity  to  the  Liturgy, 
since  that  would  be  tantamount  to  forsaking  the  religious  com- 
munity in  which  they  have  been  brought  up.  Practically,  many 
of  them  probably  would  conform,  but  when  it  is  thus  put  to  them 
it  becomes  a  point  of  honour  to  refuse.  Thus  the  removal  of 
either  test  singly,  while  relieving  one  party,  would  leave  the  other 
just  where  it  is  now.  Different,  however,  as  are  the  positions. 
of  the  excluded  Dissenter  and  the  oppressed  Churchman,  their 
interest  in  the  matter  is  really  the  same.  The  two  tests  must 
stand  or  fall  together,  for  the  party  which  defends  them  regards 
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each  as  equally  essential ;  and  it  would  probably  be  found  almost 
as  hard  to  exclude  Nonconformists  from  a  body  which  main- 
tained no  doctrinal  standard,  as  it  would  be  to  keep  up  that 
standard  when  the  obligation  to  conform  to  the  outward  services 
of  the  Church  liad  been  withdrawn.  For  most  purposes,  there- 
fore, these  tests  may  be  considered  together  as  parts  of  one 
system,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  occasionally  to  examine 
into  the  peculiar  claims  of  each. 

Three  questions  may  be  asked  with  regard  to  any  institution : 
— Firsty  Is  the  end  which  it  proposes  to  serve  a  good  and  fitting 
one,  not  merely  laudable  in  itself,  but  a  proper  object  for  this 
particular  institution  ?  Secondly,  Are  the  means  by  which  tliis 
end  is  to  be  attained  good  in  themselves?  And  lastly.  Are 
those  means  actually  successful  ? — is  the  end  proposed  attained 
by  them  ?  Let  us  try  the  University  Test  system  in  these  three 
points. 

The  object  for  which  these  tests  exist  is  commonly  held  to  be 
the  preservation  and  enforcement  of  sound  doctrine;  that  is  to  say, 
of  true  opinions  on  the  weightiest  of  all  subjects.  The  importance 
of  that  object  in  itself  will  be  granted  by  every  thinking  man, 
no  matter  what  his  ^dews  may  be.  It  must,  however,  be  also 
granted  that  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  an  object  does  not  oblige 
us  to  pui-sue  it  unceasingly  by  every  lawful  means  and  on  every 
lawful  occasion.  The  argument  is  no  doubt  hackneyed,  but  so 
is  the  fallacy.  Common  sense  tells  us,  that  we  succeed  best  in 
aU  things  by  doing  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  that  the  general 
ends  of  society  are  best  serva^d  by  a  number  of  separate  organiza- 
tions, each  devoted  to  its  own  ju'oper  purpose.  The  wants  and 
the  capacities  of  man  are  very  various,  and  doctrinal  truth, 
although  the  most  important,  does  not  by  any  means  include  the 
rest.  Many  means  are  oj)en  to  us  of  promoting  it  which  we  do 
not  use.  It  is  surely  desirable  that  those  to  whom  the  destinies 
of  nations  are  intrusted  should  have  correct  speculative  views, 
yet  we  do  not  require  a  declaration  of  belief  from  the  Prime 
Minister.  Wherever,  in  short,  there  is  an  immediate  object  to  be 
attained,  we  look  to  that  iimnediate  object  only,  and  n^lect 
others,  no  matter  how  serious.  So  here  of  the  University,  as 
compared  with  the  Church.  The  object  for  wliich  the  Church 
exists  is  to  preserve  and  teach  religious  truth ";  and  if  that  truth 
takes  a  dogmatic  fonn,  creeds  and  formidaries  of  doctrine  may 
be  a  necessary  paii,  of  the  ecclesiastical  system,^  since  it  is  by 
them  that  her  teaching  is  shaped.  But  the  objects  for  which 
the  University  exists  are  education  and  learning,  the  training  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge : 
objects  quite  distinct  from  the  enforcement  of  dogmatic  truth, 

^  This  of  course  docs  not  decide  how  far  great  strictness  is  desirable  in 
such  creeds,  in  the  interests  of  theology  and  the  Church  herscU. 
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distinct  even  from  the  formation  of  a  moral  and  religious  charac- 
ter. It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  great  aim  of  all  education 
is  to  make  men  better,  and  that  for  tliis  religious  teaching  and 
even  religious  dogma  are  indispensable.  True,  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  tlie  training  of  the  intellect  and  the  mould- 
ing of  the  heart  are  indissolubly  connected,  and  should  be  done 
by  the  same  persons  in  the  same  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
see  that  they  are  quite  distinct.  They  appeal  to  different  parts 
of  our  nature.  The  capacity  for  receiving  the  one  is  frequently 
out  of  all  proportion  to  that  for  the  other  :  so  also  is  the  capacity 
for  teaching  them.  Strictly  speaking,  religion  cannot  be  taught 
at  all ;  and  so  far  as  it  can  be,  should  be  taught  first  at  home, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Church,  whose  peculiar  function  it  is  to 
do  80.  Intellectual  education  not  only  can,  but  must  be  and  is 
pursued  quite  apart  from  theology,  in  a  religious  spirit,  no  doubt, 
but  without  reference  to  doctrine.  To  mix  up  the  teaching  of 
religious  dogma  with  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  of  the 
natural  sciences,  of  jurisprudence  and  logic,  even  of  histoiy  and 
metaphysics,  would  pervert  and  impede  all  these  studies,  while 
it  made  religion  itself*  ridiculous.  If  any  one  supposes  that  they 
are  so  taught  in  the  most  religious  of  Universities,  he  may  satisfy 
himself  by  a  visit  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  will  there  hear 
all  those  subjects  treated  exactly  as  they  are  treated  in  the 
schools  of  Germany,  of  Scotland,  of  America ;  that  is  to  say, 
without  reference  to  dogmatic  theology  at  all.  Or  let  him,  if 
he  wishes  to  spare  himself  the  journey,  take  up  the  books 
which  English  undergi^aduates  are  directed  or  advised  to  read  for 
their  examinations — ^Gibbon  and  Groteand  Mommsen,  Locke  and 
Adam  Smith  and  Bentham  and  Mill — and  judge  from  them  for 
himself.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  the  nature  of  a  great 
educational  institution  absolutely  forbids  her  to  teach  dogma. 
It  is  not  her  business  to  force  opinions  upon  her  pupils,  which 
would  have  no  real  value  to  them  if  so  forced,  but  to  enable 
them  to  form  true  and  just  opinions  for  themselves. 

Let  the  University  be  set  free  from  a  distressing  incubus  to 
follow  her  own  vocation, — a  vocation  which  is  the  widest  and 
the  noblest  any  secular  institution  can  have,  and  she  will  servo 
both  the  world  and  the  Church  far  more  effectively  than  she  has 
ever  done  before. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  end  for  which 
these  tests  exist,  the  maintenance  of  orthodoxy,  is  one  \vith 
which  the  University  has  nothing  to  do,  we  come,  in  the  second  . 
place,  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  essential  nature  of 
the  means  which  the  University  is  supposed  to  have  hitherto 
employed  for  this  end.  What  in  themselves  are  these  declara- 
tions and  subscriptions ;  and  what  is  their  tendency  on  those 
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who  take  them  ?  This  part  of  the  argiunont  is  so  very  simple, 
and  has  been  so  often  set  forth  before  now,  that  a  few  words 
upon  it  may  suffice.  A  test  is  a  device  by  which  we  attempt 
to  discover  a  man's  feelings  and  wishes,  just  as  our  own  obser- 
vation enables  us  to  know  liis  physical  qualities  and  his  acts. 
Not  being  able  to  read  his  mind,  we  throw  ourselves  upon  his 
honour,  and  ask  him  to  declare  it  to  us.  Now,  mark  the  result 
in  different  cases.  We  take  extreme  cases,  because  they  show 
the  result  more  clearly,  but  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all.  An 
lionest  and  scrupulous  man  may  very  possibly  take  the  test 
proposed  to  him ;  but  if  it  be  a  minute  and  exact  test,  the  ten- 
dency of  different  minds,  thinking  independently,  to  arrive  at 
different  conclusions,  is  such  that  the  chances  are  great  that  he 
will  refuse.  Ceitain  it  is,  that  the  more  honest  and  scrupulous  he 
is,  and  the  keener  his  interest  is  in  theology,  his  refusal  is  the 
more  pn)bable.  Take  another  case.  You  put  your  test  to  a  man 
who  has  no  strong  sense  of  the  imjx)rtance  of  such  matters  at  all. 
He  signs,  perhaps  with  an  uneasy  sigh,  more  probably  with  a 
smile.  In  any  case,  the  less  honest  he  is,  and  the  more  indifferent, 
the  more  ready  is  he  to  sign.  See  now  what  has  been  gained 
on  the  transaction.  Ho  must  be  a  rigid  dogmatist  indeed,  who, 
if  orthodoxy  and  honesty  cannot  be  had  together,  will  give  the 
preference  to  orthodoxy.  Yet  this  is  just  what  is  done.  The 
man  whose  sense  of  honour,  and  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  divine 
things,  is  so  keen  that  he  will  not  swerve  a  step  from  the  path 
of  truth  for  the  sake  of  worldly  advantage,  has  been  rejected ; 
the  man  whose  conscience  is  more  elastic,  and  who  thinks  that 
really  theology  is  one  of  those  things  which  signify  very  little 
anyhow,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  man's  way, 
has  been  received.  Unless  you  suppose  a  natural  connexion 
between  scepticism  and  honesty,  the  probability  is,  that  the  man 
who  is  lost  to  you,  differed  from  your  doctrines  infinitely  less 
than  the  man  you  have  got. 

But  the  mischief  does  not  stop  here.  We  all  know  what  the 
practical  result  is.  Some  persons  stay  away  from  the  Univer- 
sity altogether,  or  leave  it  immediately  on  taking  their  bachelor's 
degree,  knowing  that  to  attain  its  crowning  honours  and  emolu- 
ments they  would  have  to  desert  the  principles  or  the  religious 
community  to  which  they  had  formerly  adhered.  But  of  those 
who  do  come,  who  pass  through  the  lower  degrees  and  reach 
the  point  in  their  career  to  seek  admission  to  Convocation,  or 
to  compete  for  fellowships^  scarcely  one  refuses  the  test,  and 
scarcely  one  believes  it ;  that  is  to  say,  accepts  it  in  the  same 
plain  obvious  sense  in  which  he  would  a  set  of  propositions  on 
any  other  subject.  When  we  say  scarcely  one,  it  is  understood 
that  we  do  not  speak  of  careless  undergraduates,  who  have 
never  thought  about  doctrinal  theology  at  all.    They  sign  from 
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habit,  when  the  time  for  M.A.  comes,  just  as  boys  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  used  to  sign  last  century.  We  speak  of  the  intelligent 
students,  from  among  whom  the  fellows  of  Colleges  are  taJken, 
and  who  become  in  the  end  tutors  and  professors ;  who  may  be 
destined  in  after  life  to  reflect  lustre  on  their  University ;  and  who 
carry  away  fix)m  her  the  stamp  of  a  culture  higher  than  the  com- 
mon. To  call  such  men  dishonest  or  unscrupulous  because 
they  subscribe,  would  be  eminently  unjust.  They  act  for  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  best,  and  choose  of  two  evils  that  which 
seems  the  lesser.  They  look  upon  the  Articles  as  a  curious 
historical  monument,  quite  out  of  place  in  the  present  day,  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  subjects  which  transcend  human  language, 
and  whose  very  minuteness  and  precisene^s,  making  it  impossible 
to  interpret  each  expression  literally,  allow  them  to  interpret  it 
away  altogether.  Tliey  console  themselves  by  the  example  of 
friends  and  teachers  whom  they  respect,  and  who  have  taken 
the  tests  in  a  more  or  less  unnatural  sense.  **  Why,"  each  one 
asks  himself,  "  should  I  injure  my  chance  of  an  honourable  and 
useful  career  ?  Why  debar  myself  from  aiding,  by  my  vote  and 
voice  €Lnd  zeal  in  teaching,  in  the  great  work  of  raising  and 
purifying  the  University  and  my  own  College,  all  for  the  sake 
of  scruples  which  others  have  overcome,  and  which  may  very 
likely  spring  only  from  over-conscientiousness?"  They  say, 
and  they  say  truly,  that  they  are  the  victims  of  a  system.  But 
what  are  we  to  think  of  a  system  which  must  be  defended  by 
one  or  other  of  the  alternatives  given  in  the  pointed  and  elo- 
quent words  of  Mr.  Goschen  ? 

''How  can  we  deal  with  a  man  who  comes  to  the  Uni- 
versity with  a  superficial  form  of  adherence  to  the  Church, 
and  under  the  stimulus  of  the  very  learning  and  study 
which  it  is  the  duty  and  highest  privilege  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  enforce,  finds  that  although  he  honestly  wishes  to 
believe  certain  things,  yet  honestly  he  cannot  ?  Is  such  a  man 
to  be  told, '  Stifle  that  morbid  craving  after  truth ;  if  you  can- 
not give  an  honest  adhesion  to  the  Church,  give  it  anyhow.' 
Or  are  we  to  say  to  him, '  You  ought  to  have  arrived  at  one 
conclusion  only  from  your  study,  and  you  have  arrived  at 
another.  We  wished  you  to  listen,  and  not  to  reflect.  Your 
learning  is  great,  your  genius  undeniable,  your  character  im- 
blemished,  but  you  dissent  from  one  of  the  five  hundred  pro- 
positions contained  in  the  Thiity-nine  Articles ;  you  are  weak 
enough  to  confess  it,  and  you  can  never  be  a  member  of  that 
University,  which  otherwise  you  are  so  fitted  to  adorn.'  I 
leave  the  opponents  of  the  measure  the  benefit  of  the  choice 
between  these  two  answei^s."  ^  Yet  this  is  the  system  which 
religion  is  invoked  to  defend. 

1  l^ieech  of  Mr.  Goschen  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  16,  1864. 
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Bad,  however,  as  the  moral  effects  of  such  a  state  of  things 
are,  they  are  not  so  bad  as  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  not 
indeed  possible  for  men  deliberately  to  put  their  names  to 
statements  which  they  disbelieve,  without  liaving  the  purity  of 
their  conscience  stained,  and  their  sense  of  the  binding  nature 
of  a  moral  obligation  perceptibly  weakened.  But  here,  as  one 
evil  may  sometimes  cure  another,  the  dangers  of  the  lax  prac- 
tice are  greatly  alleviated  by  the  prevailing  laxity  of  opinion. 
Public  feeling  has  done  what  law  refuses  to  do,  by  abolishing 
the  meaning  of  subscription.  Thus  it  corner  that  nobody  now 
supposes  that  signature  to  a  test  is  a  profession  of  belief  at  all, 
though  such  a  notion  is  too  often  professed  when  it  is  desired  to 
hold  up  some  formidable  opponent  to  the  reprobation  of  the 
laity.  Why,  then,  is  the  test  maintained  ?  Why,  when  it  has 
confessedly  failed  to  answer  its  original  purpose,  is  it  pleaded 
for  as  earnestly  as  if  the  life  of  the  Church  and  Christianity 
depended  upon  it  ?  Partly  on  account  of  the  general  difficulty 
in  tliis  world  of  getting  anything  changed  which  has  grown  up 
with  and  become  a  part  of  old  institutions, — men's  self-interest 
or  mere  sullen  stupidity  maintaining  the  time-honoured  abuse, 
imtil  pent>up  indignation  finds  its  vent  at  last  in  a  sort  of 
moral  earthquake,  involving  in  a  sudden  and  terrible  overthrow 
that  which  ought  to  have  been  slowly  and  peaceably  reformed 
in  the  bygone  days  of  calm.  Partly,  however,  also  from  a  real 
fear  of  the  future,  a  lajge  party  in  the  English  Church  and 
in  Parliament  still  believe  that  these  tests,  although  they  do 
not  exclude  the  heretic,  are  yet  in  some  way  or  other  a  bulwark 
of  sound  doctrine.  They  are,  it  is  thought,  a  sort  of  banner  set 
on  high  in  the  midst  of  the  University,  roimd  which  the  fidth- 
ful  may  rally  and  enrol  themselves  (by  subscribing)  as  its  de- 
fenders. They  may  not  inspire  the  disaffected  with  loyalty,  or 
stifle  treasonable  thoughts,  but  they  can  at  least  prevent  open 
revolt.  They  are  a  testimony  rendered  to  the  truth  by  the 
most  learned  bodies  in  the  country, — an  exhortation  to  the 
young  man  what  he  should  believe,  which  if  he  n^lect,  it  is 
at  his  own  peril,  and  his  instructors  are  blameless. 

The  reply  to  these  arguments  is  by  a  question :  Are  these  tests 
such  a  standard  and  testimony, — are  they  any  part  of  it  ?  Do 
they  now  discharge,  have  they  ever  discharged,  the  high  functions 
thus  claimed  for  them  ?  Teachers  supposed  to  be  heretical  they 
are  powerless  to  pimish  or  expel,  for  in  the  course  of  centuries 
there  has  never  been  but  one  such  prosecution  attempted,  and 
that  one  ended  in  ludicrous  failure.  Yet  it  is  certainly  not  to 
any  want  of  fancied  culprits  that  this  fact  can  be  ascribed.  Here- 
tical books  they  are  still  less  able  to  exclude ;  nay,  such  books  are 
recognised  in  the  University  examinations,  and  are,  as  we 
learn  from  the  pamphlet  before  us,  recommended  to  can- 
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didates  for  honours.  Upon  the  general  tone  of  thought  and 
conversation  in  the  two  Universities,  they  do,  no  doubt,  exercise 
an  influence,  a  serious  and  increasing  one.  To  state  the  nature 
of  that  influence,  by  describing  the  present  condition  of  academi- 
cal opinion,  will  be  to  answer  the  third  of  the  criteria  by  which 
it  was  proposed  at  starting  to  try  the  test  system.  Supposing 
doctrinal  orthodoxy  to  be  the  object  for  whose  promotion  tests 
exist,  have  they  succeeded  ?  Do  they  now  promote  it  ?  There 
is  no  unfairness  in  judging  the  tree  by  its  fruits. 

In  describing  the  present  state  of  the  Universities,  some  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  The 
former,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  among  wliich  may  be  counted 
the  absence  of  a  violent  Eomanizing  party,  and  the  greater 
freedom  which  she  has  hitherto  enjoyed  from  legally  imposed 
subscriptions,  has  been  and  stUl  is  comparatively  unvexed  by 
religious  strife.  But  at  Oxford,  if  the  newspapers  and  the  evi- 
dence of  those  who  reside  there  is  to  be  trusted,  the  bitterness 
of  theological  faction  is  greater  than  anywhere  else  in  England, 
greater  than  has  ever  been  known  before  even  there.  The  pre- 
sence of  tests,  and  the  constant  reference  to  them  in  every  dis- 
pute that  arises,  doctrinal  or  political,  makes  dogmatic  theology 
almost  the  only  topic  of  discussion ;  the  sense  of  an  oppressive 
yoke  makes  the  tone  of  discussion  invariably  unfriendly  to 
orthodoxy.  Everybody  is  proud  to  show  that  it'  his  hand  signs 
his  mind  is  free,  and  revenges  himself  for  the  humiliating  com- 
pliance by  hating  and  abusing  the  clerical  power  which  enforces 
it.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  among  the  younger  members 
of  the  University  there  is  no  regular  study  of  theology ;  they 
merely  seize  and  repeat  the  notions  which  take  their  fancy,  or 
are  expounded  by  the  oracle  of  their  coterie,  or  seem  effective 
for  the  purposes  of  controversy.  If  it  was  not  for  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  Oxford,  theological  problems  would  hardly 
occur  to  them  at  all,  or,  if  they  did  come  before  them,  would  be 
met  in  a  calm  spirit.  But  in  Oxford,  the  more  clever  and 
active  of  the  young  men  are  excited  by  the  contests  of  their 
seniors,  and  naturally  sympathize  with  the  party  of  attack. 
Liberalism  is  fashionable  among  them,  and  liberalism  is  fast 
becoming  synonymous  with  heterodoxy.  Some  one  may  say : 
"What  then?  it  surely  matters  little  what  a  set  of  hasty 
young  men  think  or  do?"  We  doubt  it.  Is  it  so  light  a 
thing  that  a  large  part  of  the  ablest  youth  of  England 
should  learn  to  associate  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  with 
a  policy  of  tyranny  and  repression  and  timidity?  Be  this 
as  it  may ;  the  present  state  of  Oxford  is  at  least  a  proof 
that  the  imposition  of  tests  does  not  produce  imanimity  of 
opinion,  nor  dispose  men  to  love  what  they  are  bidden  under 
penalties  to   accept.      And  just  as  intrusion  of  theologic^ : 
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dogma  into  things  with  which  it  has  notliing  to  do  tends 
to  injure  theology  herself,  so  has  it  still  more  conspicuously 
injured  the  University  by  drawing  her  away  from  her  proper 
functions.  The  mintls  of  the  younger  graduates  and  teachers 
are  now  wholly  absorbed  by  rehgious  or  political  partisanship, 
and  the  cause  of  education  and  learning  suffers  in  proportion. 
The  turmoil  of  discontent,  the  ever-recurring  faction  fights,  can- 
vassings  and  agitations  of  all  sorts,  imsettle  men's  minds,  and 
turn  their  energies  into  an  unprofitable  channel.  They  have 
little  leisure  and  less  inclination  for  studies  that  lie  out  of  the 
common  track.  It  is  not  possible  for  them  to  preserve,  in  the 
midst  of  contests  in  which  their  sympathies  are  strongly  engaged, 
the  fairness  and  moderation  which  befit  a  teacher.  Even  the 
relation  between  pupil  and  tutor  is  disturbed,  and  the  suspicion 
wliich  accusations  and  insinuations  have  engendered  is  too  apt 
to  take  the  place  of  that  mutual  confidence  which  can  alone 
give  such  a  relation  value.  The  pupil  not  unfrequently  watches 
closely  for  any  expression  of  the  tutor's  opinions,  eager,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  predilections,  to  condemn  or  applaud  the  expected 
heterodoxy.  The  tutor,  knowing  himself  observed,  is  sensible 
of  an  invisible  barrier  between  himself  and  his  pupil,  and  sel- 
dom ventures  to  address  him  at  all  on  a  religious  topic,  lest  he 
should  be  suspected  of  a  wish  to  influence  his  faith.  It  is  not 
the  test  that  makes  him  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  pros- 
elytizing, but  his  own  sense  of  honour  to  the  pupils  and  the 
pupils'  parents  ;  it  is  the  state  of  morbid  theological  excitement, 
for  wliich  the  test  system  is  responsible,  that  obliges  him  to 
forego  one  of  the  most  precious  means  of  forming  the  character 
of  those  who  are  intrusted  to  him.  All  the  while,  too,  the  test 
is  burdensome  to  himself,— not  much  less  burdensome  if  he 
happens  to  agree  generally  with  it,  than  if  he  rejects  it  alto- 
gether. It  is  a  badge  of  servitude  and  degradation,  Uke  that 
light  fetter  which  the  refined  cruelty  of  some  Oriental  tribe 
forces  the  captive  always  to  wear,  not  too  heavy  to  make  him 
useless  as  a  slave,  but  heavy  enough  to  remind  him  always  of 
its  galling  presence. 

The  i)rospect  of  this  state  of  quasi-bondage  and  discomfort 
has  not  failed  to  produce  ita  natural  consequence.  It  is  found 
more  and  more  difficult  to  persuade  persons  of  distinction  to 
remain  at  the  University,  either  as  lay-tutors  or  as  clergymen. 
There  seems  some  danger  that  the  work  of  teaching  will  soon  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  men  inferior  to  those  who  have  discharged  it 
during  the  last  forty  years.  As  in  the  similar  case  of  that 
decline  in  the  acquirements  of  the  Anglican  clergy,  about  which 
such  loud  complaints  have  been  raised  by  the  bishops,  the 
phenomenon  is  partly  due  to  the  greater  prospects  which  other 
x^reers  of  life  open  up  to  ambition,  compared  with  the  quiet  life 
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and  moderate  income  of  a  tutor  or  professor.  Nevertheless  it  is 
certain  that  some — and  those  who  know  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
will  be  at  no  loss  for  examples — are  deterred  by  the  idea  that  if 
they  remain  at  the  Universities,  they  must  lead  what  is  more  or 
less  a  false  life,  a  life  of  enforced  submission  to  formularies  of 
whose  truth  they  are  not  convinced,  with  the  possibility  that  a 
time  may  come  when  an  increasing  divergence  from  those 
formularies  may  make  it  their  duty  eventually  to  resign  their 
academical  posts. 

Do  not  let  us  be  mistaken  here.  It  may  be  thought  that  if 
this  be  so,  it  is  so  far  an  argument  for  tests,  for  it  shows  that 
they  are  not  wholly  effectless.  We  wish  to  allow  them  all  the 
credit  they  deserve,  and  are  ready  to  admit  that  they  sometimes 
do  induce  men  of  doubtfid  theology  to  prefer  a  life  elsewhere. 
Those  who  see  no  necessary  connexion  between  excellence  in 
teaching  Latin  or  chemistry  and  a  belief  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  will  think  this  not  a  gain  at  all.  But  what  we  wish  to 
point  out  here  is  that,  if  a  gain,  it  is  wholly  neutralized  by  the 
other  circumstances  of  the  case.  WHien  many  men  known  to  be 
heterodox  remain,  the  departure  of  a  few,  and  those  not  always 
the  most  extreme,  makes  no  perceptible  difference.  They  would 
not  have  proselytized  had  they  stayed,  just  as  no  one  now  pros- 
elytizes ;  their  opinions  would  probably  have  become  known, 
but  so  are  the  opinions  of  every  eminent  resident  known.  The 
mere  fact  that  men  of  ability  dislike  an  exclusive  religious 
system  so  much  that  they  go  away  to  get  rid  of  it,  is  not  without 
its  influence  upon  the  undergraduate  mind. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  there  is  another  and 
very  different  ground  on  which  these  tests  are  defended.  Many 
persons  who  do  not  care  much  for  the  invisible  Church  or  her 
doctrines,  have  a  great  tenderness  for  the  visible  Church  and 
her  privileges ;  and  these  men  say  the  business  of  the  tests  is 
not  to  preserve  Christian  dogma,  but  to  keep  the  Universities 
in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England.  We  are  thus 
brought  back  to  the  old  starting-point,  and  must  follow  out 
from  it  a  different  line  of  argument.  Supposing  this  last  sug- 
gested end  to  be  really  the  end  which  the  tests  are  meant  to 
serve,  is  it  a  right  and  fitting  one  ?  In  other  words,  do  the 
Universities,  either  historically,  or  on  what  may  be  called 
groimds  of  abstract  reasoning,  belong  to  the  Church  of  England ; 
or  is  their  present  connexion  with  her  a  comparatively  modern 
and  an  accidental  one  ?  The  so-called  argimient  from  history 
is  so  often  appealed  to  by  the  extreme  Church  party,  that  it 
cannot  be  left  unexamined.  But  we  will  be  brief  upon  it,  and 
will  say  as  little  about  the  Middle  Ages  as  possible. 

When  the  Universities  arose  in  Europe,  not  only  learning, 
but  also  every  profession  and  all  education  was  in  the  hands 
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of  the  clergj^  They  were,  indeed,  not  so  much  ministers  of 
religion  as  a  great  inteUectnal  caste,  charged  to  promote  in 
every  way  the  spiritual  good  of  mankind.  This  system, 
already  decaying  from  the  operation  of  other  causes,  was 
rudely  broken  up  by  the  Eeformation,  which  deprived  the 
priesthood  of  the  sanctity  and  power  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed, 
and  made  it  nothing  more  than  one  of  many  learned  pro- 
fessions, the  most  sacred,  but  by  no  means  entitled  to  con- 
trol the  rest.  Conformably  to  this  altered  state  of  things,  the 
Univereities,  which  had  never  been  religious,  but  always  educa- 
tional institutions  (theology  was  indeed  the  chief  study,  but 
theology  then  included  aU  knowledge),  passed  in  every  Protes- 
tant country  but  one  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clerical  order, 
but  still  remained  devoted  to  their  original  function,  that  of 
being  centres  where  able  men  might  gather  to  pursue  their 
own  studies,  and  instruct  the  yoiing  in  every  branch  of  useftd 
learning.  In  England  alone  it  was  not  so.  There,  in  the  midst 
of  the  violence  and  disorder  of  the  religious  contest,  the  Univer- 
sity as  distinct  from  the  Colleges,  disappeared ;  the  Colleges,  rich 
and  exclusive  corporations,  remained,  by  mere  force  of  usage  and 
habit,  clerical.  Usui-ping  the  power  of  the  deserted  University, 
and  reconstituting  it  from  their  own  membei-s,  the  priestly  Col- 
leges impressed  upon  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  exclu- 
sively clerical  character  which  was  never  seriously  disturbed  till 
quite  recent  times.  The  case  of  England,  therefore,  so  far  from 
being  an  instance  of  the  rule  that  education  has  remained  in  sacer- 
dotal hands,  is  the  solitary  exception  to  the  contrary  rule, — an 
exception  partly  owing  to  the  greater  wealth  of  her  collegiate 
foundations,  partly  to  the  alliance  between  her  Church  and  arbi- 
trary power.  The  functions  of  the  mediaeval  priesthood  are  now 
discharged  by  lawyers,  physicians,  engineers,  by  professional 
statesmen,  by  public  writers  and  men  of  letters  generally,  just 
as  much  as  by  the  modern  clergy.  Nor  can  the  Church  now 
claim,  in  virtue  of  anything  more  than  the  accident  of  name,  to 
represent  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  enjoy  like  her 
the  exclusive  right  of  educating  the  people ;  while  if  it  be  sadd 
that  she  is  at  any  rate  the  legal  heir  of  the  old  Church,  and  as 
such  entitled  to  the  endowments  which  were  her  predecessor's, 
we  shall  have  to  ask  whether  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of 
those  endowments  are  or  are  not  to  be  strictly  observed.  If  they 
are,  do  not  the  endowments  now  belong  to  the  Eoman  Catholics, 
who  hold  the  creed  of  their  founders  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
nation,  represented  by  its  Legislature,  has  the  right  of  altering 
their  distribution,  and  was  justified  in  transferring  them  at  the 
Reformation  to  a  body  professing  a  different  creed,  and  persecut- 
ing those  who  adhered  to  the  old  one,  does  not  that  right  still 
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subsist  ?  May  not  the  Legislature,  by  another  exercise  of  its 
power,  admit  to  a  share  in  tliese  foundations,  religious  bodies 
differing  less  from  the  Church  of  Elizabeth  than  the  Church  of 
Elizabeth  differed  from  the  Church  of  Becket  ?  We  cannot  be 
in  doubt  which  alternative  to  embrace.  The  Church  of  the  Ee- 
formation  has  now  become  divided  into  many  branches.  But 
the  Universities  were  at  first,  and  continued  till  the  time  of  the 
laat  Stuarts,  what  they  are  in  justice  now  :  the  property,  not  of 
any  one  Church,  nor  of  all  the  Churches  taken  together,  but  of 
the  English  people.  And  the  true  restoration  of  the  ancient 
system  would  be  to  make  every  citizen  of  Great  Britain  now, 
as  every  citizen  of  the  whole  European  commonwealth  was  then, 
eligible  to  all  their  offices,  honours,  and  emoluments. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  matter :  let  us  see  now  upon 
what  abstract  grounds  of  right  the  claim  of  the  Anglican  Churcli 
is  rested.  It  is  said  that  the  control  of  the  national  Universities 
is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  national  Church,  and  we  are 
threatened  with  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  Establishment 
if  we  inflict  such  blows  upon  her.  We  firmly  believe  that  no 
such  results  would  follow ;  but  after  all,  the  question  is  not  of 
the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  of  the  claims  and 
interests  of  the  whole  country ;  and,  even  if  the  proposed  change 
should  impair  the  power  of  the  Church,  it  would  nevertheless  be 
a  necessary,  because  a  just  measure.  If,  as  has  been  argued  in 
the  preceding  pages,  the  functions  of  the  Universities  are  secular, 
if  they  have  really  nothing  to  do  with  any  Church,  what  reason 
can  be  given  for  keeping  them  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Church  ? 
In  the  eye  of  the  law  they  are  lay  corporations,  subject  to  no  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  visited  by  the  Sovereign  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  Historically,  they  are  national  institutions, 
founded  to  be  the  instructors  of  the  whole  people,  at  a  time  when, 
as  the  whole  people  were  of  one  Church,  there  was  no  sectarian 
jealousy  to  interfere  with  their  beneficent  mission.  Their  restric- 
tion to  members  of  the  Church  of  England  dates  only  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  ii.,  when  the  Church  ceased  to  represent  the 
nation,  and  is  but  a  part  of  that  system  of  exclusion  and  perse- 
cution which  disgraced  our  history  for  a  century  and  a  half;  the 
system  which  "  treated  the  Dissenter  as  half  a  criminal  and  half 
a  citizen,"  and  which  has  left  among  us  an  evil  legacy  of  hatred 
and  envy,  and  the  rankling  sense  of  wrong.  To  quote  the  words 
of  the  eloquent  pamphlet  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article  -} — 

1  We  have  not  quoted  more  largely  from  Professor  Gold  win  Smith's  pam- 
phlet, one  of  the  most  brilliant  productions  of  its  brilliant  author,  only 
because  we  conclude  that  every  person  who  is  interested  in  the  question  will 
procure  and  read  it  for  himself. 
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^^  These  tests  are  the  vestiges,  the  last  lingering  vestiges,  of  an  age 
of  religious  tyranny  and  oppression  of  conscience, — an  age  when  the 
best  of  Christians  and  of  citizens,  guilty  of  no  offence  but  that  of  loving 
the  truth,  and  desiring  to  impart  it  to  their  brethren,  were  treated  as 
felons,  harassed^  fined,  thrust  into  noisome  dungeons,  and  kept  there 
till  they  died,  at  the  instigation  of  ecclesiastics  who  dishonoured  the 
Christian  name,  and  by  the  hands  of  politicians,  who  equally  dis- 
honoured it,  and  who  in  many  cases  had  no  convictions  whatever  of  their 
own ;  when  the  Eucharist  itself,  the  bond  of  Christian  love,  was  prosti- 
tuted to  the  purposes  of  political  hatred  with  the  approbation  of  a  so- 
called  Christian  clergy,  though  with  a  profanity  worse,  because  deeper 
in  its  nature,  and  polluting  holier  things,  than  the  impieties  of  the 
ignorant  heathen ;  when  in  Scotland,  many  a  peasant,  merely  for 
worshipping  God  in  the  way  he  thought  the  best,  was  shot  down  by  a 
godless  soldiery  hounded  on  by  bishops  styling  themselves  the  succes- 
sors of  the  Apostles ;  when  Ireland  was  oppressed  by  a  penal  code 
which  bribed  the  child  to  apostasy  by  enabling  him,  as  a  reward,  to 
strip  his  father  of  his  property,  and  not  only  of  his  inherited  property, 
but  of  that  which  he  might  himself  acquire ;  when  immorality  and  infi- 
delity went  hand  in  hand  with  spiritual  slavery ;  and,  while  Baxter  and 
Calamy  lay  in  prison  for  their  convictions,  obscene  plays  were  being 
acted  in  the  harem  of  a  Defender  of  the  Faith,  who  lived  a  careless 
infidel,  mocking  at  morality  and  God,  and  who  died  a  craven  infidel, 
calling  in  his  panic  for  the  viaticum  of  superstition.  Is  not  that  age, 
with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  numbered  with  the  past  ?  Are  not  its 
practices  disclaimed  even  by  those  who  have  not  yet  eradicated  its 
sentiments  from  their  hearts  ?  Have  not  all  men,  capable  of  profiting 
by  any  experience  whatever,  profited  by  the  experience  which,  recorded 
in  characters  more  terrible  than  those  of  blood,  tells  us  that  conscience 
cannot  be  forced,  that  God  will  accept  none  but  a  free  allegiance ;  and 
that  reason,  and  reason  alone,  is  our  appointed  instrument  for  bringing 
each  other  to  the  truth  ?  Can  any  one  imagine  that  the  suppression  of 
differences  of  opinion,  which  the  great  powers  of  the  earth,  seated  on 
its  most  ancient  and  awful  thrones,  failed  to  effect  with  their  united 
force,  will  be  effected  by  a  party  bom  but  yesterday,  and  still  unsettled 
in  its  own  opinions,  with  so  miserable  a  fragment  of  that  force  as  an  aca- 
demical test  ?  Why  should  we,  the  great  body  of  the  English  people, 
who  have  no  interests  to  serve  but  those  of  truth  and  sincere  religion, 
any  longer  oppress,  vex,  and  harass  the  consciences  of  each  other? 
Why  should  we  thus  aggravate  the  religious  perplexities  and  distresses 
which  are  gathering  fast  enough  around  us  all  ?  If  it  is  for  a  political 
object  that  we  do  this,  how  can  true  policy  be  divorced  from  justice  ? 
If  it  is  for  a  religious  object,  how  can  religion  consist  with  depravation 
of  conscience?" 

Nor,  indeed,  can  any  reason  be  given  for  confining  the  Uni- 
versities to  Churchmen,  which  would  not  have  been  equally  a 
reason  for  maintaining  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 

But  if  the  National  Church  be  not  the  Church  of  the  whole 
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nation,  but  of  little  more  than  the  half;  if  the  proportion 
of  its  adherents  has  been  steadily  decreasing;  if  struggles 
and  recriminations  within  threaten  dismption ;  if  there  is  not, 
judging  the  future  from  the  past,  any  prospect  of  its  gather- 
ing, while  its  services  and  its  tests  remain  what  they  are, 
the  whole  population  within  its  pale,  the  question  assumes  a 
very  different  aspect.  If  the  interests  of  Anglicanism  are  not 
those  of  the  nation,  what  reason  can  be  given  for  sacrificing  the 
greater  to  the  less  ?  Every  Englishman  has  just  as  good  a  right 
to  seek  the  benefits  of  the  education  which  the  great  public 
academies  provide,  and  share  in  the  endowments  which  the 
mimificence  of  past  generations  has  bequeathed  to  the  nation, 
as  he  has  to  enter  the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  Crown,  to 
become  a  member  of  an  Inn  of  Court,  or  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Sectarian  restrictions  are  as  unjust  in  the  one  instance 
as  in  the  other. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  case  against  tests,  considered  as  en- 
forcing conformity  to  the  Church,  differs  from  that  brought 
against  them  as  aids  to  theological  truth.  Both  ends  appear 
to  us  equally  mistaken,  equally  removed  from  the  business  of  a 
place  of  education.  The  means  too  are  equally  objectionable 
on  moral  grounds,  for  the  means  are  the  same  declarations  and 
subscriptions.  But  here  the  likeness  ends.  In  the  former  case 
we  saw  that  the  means  had  signally  failed  of  their  aim,  that  their 
tendency  had  been  to  create  doubt  instead  of  allaying  it.  Here 
no  such  complaint  can  be  made.  As  a  means  of  excluding  Non- 
conformists from  the  Universities,  the  tests  are  not  only  effec- 
tive, but  far  more  effective  than  any  one  supposed  they  would  be. 
Their  maintenance  for  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  for  the  fellow- 
ships, has  at  Oxford  almost  wholly  neutralized  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  the  Legislature,  when  it  invited  Dissenters  to  come, 
by  abolishing  the  subscription  at  matriculation  and  the  B.A. 
degree.  Seeing  themselves  debarred  from  all  the  great  prizes 
of  the  place,  and  knowing  that  whatever  their  aptitude  for 
teaching  or  love  of  study,  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  remain 
as  tutors,  few,  very  few,  members  of  any  non- Anglican  body 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  change  of  1854.  At  Cambridge, 
which  has  never  been  quite  so  exclusive,  it  happened  lately  that 
two  senior  wranglers  in  succession,  being  one  of  them  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  and  the  other  an  English  Nonconformist,  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  University  without  obtaining  fellowships, 
much  to  the  vexation  of  their  College,  which  was  powerless  to 
help  them.  While  Dissenters  have  so  mortifying  a  prospect 
before  them,  it  need  not  be  thought  strange  that  the  Church 
is  left  in  undisputed  possession.  If  outward  conformity  be 
that  which  is  reaUy  vital  to  a  Church — more  vital  than  faith  in 
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her  doctrines,  or  love  for  her  services,  or  zeal  in  her  work— then 
may  the  Church  rejoice,  for  outward  conformity  at  the  Univer- 
sities she  has.  It  is  purchased  at  the  price  of  a  great  injustice 
to  the  nation,  and  of  the  sorrow  and  disgust  of  many  of  her  own 
best  members.  But  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  necessary  support 
of  her  power,  and  so  every  change  will  be  resisted  until  resist- 
ance has  at  last  become  hopeless. 

That  resistance,  however,  will  come  not  from  the  Church  of 
England  herself,  but  from  a  political  faction  within  her  which 
falsely  claims  to  speak  in  her  name.  The  force  of  the  reasons 
which  have  been  set  forth  above  is  admitted  by  many  excellent 
men,  some  in  the  Universities,  others  filling  positions  of  dignity 
and  influence  in  the  Church.  They  grant  that  a  test  is  of  all 
tools  the  most  useless  and  the  most  dangerous,  and  they  deplore 
both  the  disquietude  of  mind  which  exists  in  the  great  seats  of 
learning,  and  the  exclusion  of  so  large  a  part  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  from  the  benefits  of  a  high  education.  They  would 
willingly  relax  or  abolish  the  present  subscriptions,  if  they  did 
not  feai'  such  a  course  might  involve  other  evils  still  graver  than 
the  present.  Even  if  mere  timidity  and  aversion  to  change 
were  at  the  bottom  of  these  fears,  the  characters  of  those  whom 
they  influence  would  oblige  us  to  regard  them  with  respectful 
attention.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  there  are  some 
difliculties  in  the  reform  proposed,  as  well  as  much  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  to  excite  apprehensions  and  make  objec- 
tions even  plausible.  To  show,  therefore,  if  possible,  that  their 
importance  has  been  exaggerated,  that  they  are  not  suflScient  to 
outweigh  the  advantages  of  a  change,  is  at  least  as  important  a 
part  of  the  whole  case  as  the  statement  of  the  accusations 
brought  against  tests  themselves. 

The  first  and  most  serious  of  these  objections  is  that  which 
concerns  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Universities.  That  teach- 
ing, it  is  feared,  will  be  lost  if  its  standards,  the  tests,  are 
removed. 

One  might  suppose,  from  the  reverence  and  affection  with 
which  this  religious  teaching  is  dwelt  on,  that  it  is  the  chief 
occiipation  of  the  University  to  give  it,  and  that  a  correspond- 
ingly deep  impression  is  produced  on  those  who  receive  it.  The 
influence  may  be  great,  but  the  quantity  is  certainly  small. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  persons  who  know  it  only  by  report, 
an  exact  statement  of  it  nmst  be  given.  At  Cambridge  one 
Gospel  is  required  at  the  little-go  examination,  and  two  or  three 
questions  are  put  in  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  The 
best  examination  on  record  has  been  passed  by  a  Jew.  At  , 
Oxford  the  candidate  is  questioned  in  the  text  of  the  four 
Gospels  at  the  examination  before  moderators,  and  a  general. 
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usually  a  very  general  knowledge  of  Old  Testament  history  and 
of  the  text  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  is  required  in  passing 
the  final  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  Even  this  may 
be  avoided  by  any  one  who,  professing  himself  not  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  offers  himself  for  examination  in  one 
Greek  and  one  latin  author,  by  way  of  compensation.  Of 
the  Colleges  we  will  speak  presently;  but  as  far  as  regards 
the  University,  all  the  religious  training  that  the  undergraduate 
receives  is  comprised  in  these  several  examinations.  There 
are,  indeed,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  theological  pro- 
fessors giving  stated  lectures ;  but  inasmuch  as  only  students 
of  theology  are  obUged  to  attend  these  lectures,  and  no  one 
else  ever  does,  they  cannot  be  considered  a  part  of  the  general 
teaching.  Now,  an  academical  body  has  a  perfect  right  to 
examine  for  her  degrees  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  what- 
ever, the  narratives  of  Scripture  included ;  and  to  such  an 
examination  no  Protestant  Dissenter,  perhaps  not  even  a 
Eoman  Catholic,  would  have  either  the  right  or  the  will  to 
object.  There  is  not  therefore  any  need  for  a  change  in  this 
respect.  But  considering  that  this  so-called  religious  teaching 
is  justwhat  the  University  of  London  or  the  "  godless  Colleges" 
in  Ireland  would  give,  if  they  asked  the  candidate  for  a  degree 
two  or  three  questions  about  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and 
the  chronological  order  of  the  gospel  miracles,  and  considering 
also  that  it  is  usually  crammed  up,  in  the  fortnight  before  the 
examination,  from  the  manuals  of  Pinnock  or  Wheeler,  its  sup- 
posed peril  need  hardly  excite  such  terror.  As  to  the  Colleges, 
those  of  Cambridge  give  no  compulsory  instruction  in  theology  at 
all.  In  those  of  Oxford,  a  "  Divinity  lecture,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
a  regular  part  of  the  College  work,  being  intended  to  prepare  the 
student  for  the  University  examination.  In  this  lecture,  how- 
ever, little  or  no  doctrinal  instruction  is  given ;  the  pupils  con- 
strue the  text  of  the  Gospels,  the  tutor  asks  what  such  and  such 
a  phrase  would  be  in  Attic  Greek,  or  inquires  a  little  into  the 
genealogies  of  the  Herods.  That  is  all.^  There  is  nothing 
which  can  affect  the  conscience  of  a  Dissenter;  but  if  any 
should  object,  it  would  be  easy  to  excuse  his  attendance,  just 
as  those  who  are  thought  able  to  pass  the  University  examina- 
tion are  frequently  excused  now.  Lastly,  there  are  the  public 
University  sermons,  which  no  student  is  bound  to  attend,  but 
which  the  orthodox  Dissenter,  who  has  usually  more  taste  for 
sermons  than  his  Anglican  compeer,  is  rather  more  likely  to 

1  Very  much  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  the  Greek  classes  of  the 
Scoteh  Universities  every  Monday;  and  there  the  taught  have  never  heen 
oppressed  by  tests  at  any  time,  while  the  teachers  have  been  free  from  them 
since  1853. 
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frequent  than  the  majority  of  the  present  undergraduates.  Can 
any  one  who  really  values  religious  teaching  attach  any  weight 
to  what  has  been  described  ?  If  religious  instruction  is  the 
chief  business  of  the  University,  how  comes  it  that  she  gives 
her  pupils  such  a  scanty  pittance  ?  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it 
is  quite  independent  of  the  tests,  and  might,  as  far  as  doctrine 
goes,  be  given  equally  well  by  or  to  a  Catholic  or  a  Dissenter. 
The  abolition  of  tests  would  not  afifect  it,  unless  Parliament 
added  a  provision  to  that  effect,  for  it  rests  on  University  and 
College  rules,  which  a  majority  of  Convocation  or  of  the  fellows 
in  any  existing  College  are  alone  competent  to  change.  Lastly, 
so  far  as  it  is  a  difficulty,  it  has  arisen  already  at  the  bidding 
of  Parliament,  for  Dissenting  undergraduates  do  now  come  to 
Cambridge,  and  Koman  Catholics  to  Oxford. 

It  is  also  said,  and  this  was  an  argument  on  which  stress  was 
laid  in  the  Oxford  petition  against  Air.  Boiiverie's  bill,  that  the 
abolition  of  tests  will  introduce  all  sorts  of  religious  differences, 
and  destroy  the  peace  and  harmony  wliich  now  prevail  in  the 
Universities.  The  subject  is  grave,  yet  one  can  hardly  repress 
a  smile  at  such  words  as  these.  Peace  and  harmony  indeed ! 
when  professors  anathematize  their  colleagues ;  when  Univer- 
sity quarrels  are  fought  out  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press ; 
when,  on  every  question  to  which  the  least  religious  colour  can 
possibly  be  given,  excited  voters  swarm  up  fix)m  every  countiy 
parsonage ;  when  every  common-room  resounds  with  theological 
war-cries ;  when  members  of  Parliament  come  down  from 
London  to  encourage  the  undergraduates  to  organize  themselves 
into  societies  against  the  so-called  liberalism  of  their  teachers. 
The  discord  which  has  prevailed  in  Oxford  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Tractarian  movement  could  not  be  aggravated  by  the 
presence  of  Nonconformists  and  Eoman  Catholics,  for  the  points 
upon  which  those  bodies  differ  from  the  standards  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  less  serious  than  the  points  now  debated  be- 
tween members  of  the  Church  herself.  It  may  be  said  that  as 
tliis  state  of  things  is  recent,  and  due  to  temporary  causes,  so  it 
will  be  transient.  This  is  surely  an  admission  that  tests  have 
not  produced  unanimity,  at  least  no  one  proposes  to  check  the 
variance  of  opinion  by  imposing  stricter  ones.  Transient,  in- 
deed, we  believe  it  may  be  made,  but  by  an  expedient  exactly 
opposite.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  or  wished  that  all  theologic^ 
controversy  should  cease,  for  so  long  -as  the  minds  of  fallible 
men  differ,  so  long  will  discussion  be  a  sign  of  life  and  interest 
and  activity,  and  silence  a  sign  of  deadness.  All  that  can  be 
hoped  for  is  to  take  from  theological  disputes  that  peculiar 
acrimony  wliich  now  disgraces  them.  In  the  world  at  large, 
this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of 
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charity  and  forbearance.  In  the  University,  nothing  is  so  likely 
to  promote  it  as  a  removal  of  the  existing  tests,  which  draw 
men's  attention  perforce  to  doctrinal  differences,  which  give 
occasion  to  the  reproach  of  deceit,  which,  by  humiliating  men, 
incline  them  to  talk  and  write  more  bitteriy. 

Some  persons  who  admit  that  the  claims  of  the  Noncon- 
formists deserve  consideration,  argue  that  as  they  have  already 
their  denominational  Colleges,  and  free  entrance  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  there  is  no  injustice  in  keeping  the  older 
academies  for  the  Church  of  England,  which  must  also  have 
theological  seminaries  of  her  own.  Here  there  is. a  serious 
misapprehension.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  in  no  sense  theo- 
logical seminaries.  The  religious  teaching  given  to  the  ordinary 
undergraduate  is,  as  has  been  seen,  a  mere  phantom, — a  phrase 
which  sounds  well  in  Parliament,  but  has  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  it  in  the  reality.  That  which  the  theological  student 
receives  is  somewhat  greater,  but  still  absurdly  small,  far  less 
than  a  candidate  for  orders  is  forced  to  pass  through  in  Scot- 
land or  Germany.  It  is  confined  to  attendance  at  two  courses 
of  lectures  of  some  of  the  Divinity  professors ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  production  of  two  certificates,  each  witnessing  that  A.  B. 
has  sat  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  the  professor's  lecture-room. 
At  Cambridge  there  is  a  theological  examination,  but  the  Uni- 
versity leaves  it  optional,  though  some  bishops  require  candi- 
dates for  orders  to  have  imdergone  it.  In  fact,  the  want  of  a 
proper  course  of  Divinity  at  the  old  Universities  has  been  felt 
so  much,  that  a  whole  crop  of  theological  Colleges  has  sprung 
up  to  supply  its  defects.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  admis- 
sion of  Dissenters  would  interfere  with  the  Divinity  lectures, 
for  the  professors  being  by  statute  clergymen,  and  most  of  them 
canons,  would  necessarily  continue  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  subject  in  that  behalf  to  the  ordinary  clerical  tests. 
The  state  of  things  would  be  just  that  which  now  exists  in  the 
Scotch  Universities,  where  the  theological  faculty  remains  in 
connexion  with  the  Established  Church,  while  the  other  facul- 
ties are  free.  Those  who  suppose  that  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
future  clergy  of  the  Church  depends  on  their  being  kept  from 
all  contact  with  persons  of  any  other  religious  body,  must  have 
very  little  confidence  in  a  faith  so  ready  to  fall  at  the  first 
assault,  and  must  surely  be  ignorant  of  the  dangers  which 
beset  the  student  now.  If,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
language  of  some  among  them,  the  chief  duty  of  a  clergyman  is 
to  combat  dissent  in  his  own  parish,  is  he  likely  to  be  fitter  for 
the  fight  if  he  has  never  before  seen  his  enemy  ?  If,  as  it  is 
surely  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  to  hope,  his  duty  is 
rather  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  all  who  bear  the 
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Christian  name,  will  he  not  look  more  charitably  npon  those 
who  differ  from  him  in  what  are  after  all  minor  points,  when 
he  has  learnt  to  know  them  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  the 
lecture-room  and  the  dining-hall?  The  mutual  hatred  of 
Anglicanism  and  Nonconformity  could  never  have  been  so 
bitter  if  the  two  parties  had  not  been  socially  strangers  to  one 
another.  Unless  this  hostility  is  natural  and  is  to  be  per- 
manent, anything  which  allays  it  is  a  common  benefit.  As  for 
those  persons  who  tell  us  that  if  Dissenters  were  admitted. 
Church  parents  would  no  longer  send  their  sons  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  but  retire  somewhere  else  to  found  new  seminaries 
conducted  on  Anglican  principles,  they  do  not  deserve,  and  pro- 
bably do  not  exi^ect,  to  be  seriously  answered.  The  English 
laity  are  not  possessed  by  any  such  horror  of  the  schismatics 
when  they  meet  every  day  in  the  world.  They  wish  only  that 
their  sons  should  be  well  educated,  and  obtain  the  start  in  life 
which  a  fellowship  gives.  Tliey  know  that  dissent  is  the  last 
vice  their  son  is  likely  to  contract ;  and  as  for  orthodoxy,  they 
see  that  it  can't  be  insured  now,  and  that,  to  have  a  value  at 
all,  it  must  be  able  to  keep  itself  scatheless  in  the  presence  of 
the  heterodox. 

A  difficulty  somewhat  more  serious,  and  indeed  the  only  one 
that  can  be  considered  serious  at  all,  has  reference  to  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  Colleges.  Divine  service  is  per- 
formed in  their  chapels  accoixiing  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  it  is  thought  that,  if  Dissenters  are  not  required 
to  attend,  it  will  be  hard  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  others. 
The  difficulty  is  not,  however,  a  new  one,  for  undergraduates  are 
now  admitted  who  belong  to  other  communions,  and  no  com- 
plaints have  been  made  of  perplexities  caused  thereby.  If 
Catholics,  they  are  desired  by  the  College  authorities  to  attend 
mass  on  Sundays  in  their  own  place  of  worship.  If  Pro- 
testants, they  are  not  usually  compelled  to  go  to  the  Col- 
lege service,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  go,  and  would 
probably  continue  to  do  so.  They  admit  the  beauty  of  the  Eng- 
lish Liturgy,  and  find  little  or  nothing  in  it  of  a  controversial 
nature.  Some  Colleges  at  Cambridge  have  had  a  good  many 
Nonconforming  students,  and  as  things  have  gone  smoothly 
enough  there,  one  does  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  made 
to  do  so  at  Oxford.  It  is  only  in  the  position  of  the  fellows, 
whom  the  abolition  of  tests  would  release  from  the  obligation 
of  conformity,  that  any  change  would  be  introduced.  Even  here 
the  difference  would  be  scarcely  perceptible.  Practically,  a  feUow 
of  a  College  goes  to  chapel  now  when  he  pleases,  and  stays 
away  when  he  pleases, — the  latter  more  frequently ;  he  woidd 
do  much  the  same  then.    In  fact,  most  of  these  difficulties  which 
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look  formidable  in  the  abstract  are  found  in  the  concrete  to 
vanish  altogether.  There  never  was  a  great  principle  advo- 
cated yet  which  did  not  find  men  starting  up  to  oppose  it  with 
petty  objections  of  detail, — objections  which,  even  supposing 
them  valid,  were  not  worthy  to  be  weighed  against  the  benefits 
it  promised,  and  which,  when  the  experiment  was  tried,  were 
usually  proved  to  be  chimerical.  So  wUl  it  be  in  this  case  also. 
The  -^glican  service  wUl  not  be  interfered  with,  for  the  vast 
majority  both  of  undergraduates  and  fellows  will  continue  to  be 
Anglicfims.  No  problem  wUl  present  itself  which  may  not 
eas&y  be  solved  by  a  little  mutual  consideration  and  forbearr 
ance.  As  to  the  notion  that  men  of  difierent  religious  per- 
suasions cannot  join  in  the  common  ofl&ces  of  College  life,  can- 
not dine  at  the  same  table,  or  help  to  set  the  same  examination 
papers,  it  is  not  more  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  fellows 
than  it  is  chimerical.  If  the  quarrels  of  the  last  few  years 
have  not  destroyed  courtesy  and  mutual  regard,  as  they  as- 
suredly have  not,  nothing  will 

No  examination  of  this  question  would  be  complete  with-* 
out  some  account  of  the  various  compromises  by  which  it  has 
been  proposed,  while  rendering  a  measm^e  of  relief  to  the  persons 
who  now  complain,  to  respect  the  scruples  and  allay  the  fears  of 
those  who  think  downright  abolition  too  hazardous  a  course. 
Among  these  there  was  one  eagerly  canvassed  during  the  debate 
in  Parliament  last  session,  the  proposal  to  place  Oxford  on  the 
same  footing  with  Cambridge,  by  substituting  for  subscription  to 
the  Articles,  a  declaration  of  bona  fide  membership  in  the  Church 
of  England,  Considerable  as  this  relief  would  be  to  many,  it 
would  not  meet  the  case  of  all  who  now  suffer.  Such  a  declara- 
.tion  would  stUl  be  a  test,  and  therefore  both  ensnaring  and  dis- 
quietiug.  It  would  also  be  a  new  test,  with  a  meaning  perplexing 
because  unascertained,  and  liable  to  be  interpreted  more  strictly 
than  the  old  one,  whose  edge  has  been  now  pretty  well  blunted 
in  the  wear  and  tear  of  three  centuries.  If  bona  fide  membership 
were  taken  to  mean,  as  it  would  naturally  seem  to  mean,  that  the 
person  professing  it  was  in  full  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England,  accepted  her  faith  in  a  general  sense,  and  was  in  the 
regular  habit  of  attending  her  services,  then  a  great  many 
persons  who  now  become  members  of  Convocation  could  not 
with  h6nesty  take  it.  If  it  means  less  than  this,  what  is  its 
value  as  a  safeguard  at  all  ?  To  those  classes,  moreover,  who 
are  now  excluded,  it  would  be  no  benefit,  but  an  injury  and  dis- 
couragement. TTie  great  majority  of  English  Nonconformists 
and  Scotch  Presbyterians  can  at  present  sign  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  considered  merely  as  a  doctrinal  formulary,  as  honestly 
as  most  Anglicans.    But  a  declaration  such  as  this  it  would  be 
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quite  impossible  for  them  to  make,  -witliout  openly  deserting  the 
religion  of  their  fathers.  There  would  also  be  a  pec iiliar  harshness, 
a  refinement  of  injustice,  in  thus  giving  relief  to  those  within, 
while  shutting  the  door  tighter  against  others  without.  For  it 
would  be  to  reason  thus :  "  Outward  unifonnity  with  the  Church 
appefirs  to  us  so  vitally  important,  that  we  must  reject  you  if  you 
cannot  profess  it.  But  the  belief  in  dogmatic  truth  is  so  slight  a 
thing,  that  we  will  not  require  it  of  you  at  all."  Or  in  other  words: 
"  Tliat  which  is  essential  to  the  Chiu'ch  and  to  salvation  is  her 
organization  as  a  visible  body  ;  that  which  is  indifferent,  is  the 
doctrinal  system  she  Holds."  Feeling  this,  the  strong  Church  party 
are  resolved  to  cling  to  the  Articles  at  all  hazards  ;  and  we  con- 
fess, that  if  there  are  to  be  tests  at  all,  doctrinal  ones  appear  to 
us  the  most  consistent,  and  not  the  most  unfair.  Nothing  would 
really  be  gained  to  the  cause  of  justice  by  this  com])romise,  nor 
do  we  sux)pose  it  likely  to  find  support  in  any  quaiter. 

A  second  comjn'omise  that  has  been  suggested  is  less  ol)jec- 
tionable  in  itself,  although  it  is  but  a  small  instalment  of  wliat 
may  fairly  be  demanded.  It  is  proj)osed,  instead  of  admitting 
Dissentei-s  into  the  existing  Colleges,  to  allow  them  to  found 
halls  of  their  own,  where  they  may  celebrate  their  own  services, 
and  educate  their  students  in  the  way  they  like  best.  This 
they  cannot  do  now,  on  account  of  a  clause  in  the  University 
statutes  requiring  the  master  of  a  private  hall  to  be  a  member 
of  Convocation,  i.e.,  to  have  signed  the  Articles ;  and  if  that 
clause  wei'e  removed,  any  number  of  miniature  sectarian  Col- 
leges might  be  erected  at  once.  Compared  with  the  present 
system,  such  pennission  might  be  considered  a  boon,  and  so 
Mr.  Gladstone  endeavoured  to  represent  it.  But  it  would  be 
an  infinitesimal  one,  and  clogged  with  restrictions  that  would 
further  lessen  its  value.  Unless  the  masters  and  tutors  of 
such  halls  were  admitted  to  the  governing  body  of  the  Univer- 
sity, they  w^ould  have  to  live  in  a  degraded  and  client-like 
condition,  obeying  laws  which  they  had  no  share  in  making, 
and  looked  do\vn  upon  by  the  regular  Colleges.  The  young  men 
educated  at  them  would  still  be  excluded  from  the  great  prizes 
of  the  place — the  College  fellowships — and  their  ambition  con- 
fined to  the  barren  honour  of  a  place  in  the  Tripos  or  the  class- 
list.  Living  apart,  and  associating  only  with  persons  of  their 
own  religious  persuasion,  they  would  lose  the  distinguishing 
benefit  and  glory  of  the  English  University  system,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  mixing  freely  in  a  large  and  varied  society,  where  a 
man  learns  to  be  tolerant  and  wide-minded, — to  know  men  as 
well  as  opinions.  If,  therefore,  these  non-Anglican  halls  are 
to  have  a  fair  chance  at  all,  they  must  be  i)ut  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  old  foundations. 
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To  quiet  the  fears  of  those  who  think  that  the  abolition  of 
the  present  tests  would  make  it  easier  to  utter  or  teach  heresy 
in  the  University,  the  plan  has  been  started  of  retaining  the 
test  in  a  penal  instead  of  a  declaratory  form.  No  one  shoidd  in 
future  be  asked  to  sign  it,  but  if,  in  his  capacity  of  University 
teacher,  he  openly  contravened  it,  he  might  be  made  liable  to 
censure  or  punishment.  Or  a  man  might  be  required  to  declare 
that  he  would  not,  as  a  member  of  the  University,  impugn  the 
doctrines  of  the  Articles,  or  attack  the  Church  of  England. 
This  expedient,  which  has  frequently  been  employed  as  a  com- 
promise in  similar  cases  in  England,  is  that  by  means  of  wliich 
the  test  question  at  the  Scotch  Universities  was  finally  disposed 
of.  It  is  humiliating,  and  if  the  views  of  the  function  of  ^the 
University  stated  in  the  preceding  pages  be  correct,  it  is  inde- 
fensible in  principle.  Probably,  however,  men  would  be  foimd 
sufl&ciently  willing  to  accept  it ;  for  it  does  not  interfere  with 
their  freedom  of  thought,  and  demands  only  that  abstinence  from 
open  assault  which  good  sense  and  good  feeling  would  in  any 
case  have  counselled.  We  have  already  said  that  the  fear  of  an 
attack  on  orthodoxy  by  University  teachers  appears  to  us  ground- 
less ;  but  if  any  one  is  possessed  by  it,  such  a  declaration  as  this 
would  answer  his  purpose  as  well  as  the  existing  tests. 

The  last  compromise  to  be  mentioned  here  is  that  contained 
in  Mr.  Bouverie's  bUl  of  last  session.  He  proposed  not  to  repeal 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  altogether,  but  to  allow  any  College  which 
wished  to  dispense  with  it,  either  permanently  or  for  a  time,  to 
do  so.  The  effect  would  be  that  a  College  of  strong  Church 
sympathies,  which  objected  to  receive  a  Nonconformist  as  fellow, 
might  still  refuse  him ;  while  another  more  tolerant  one,  might 
suspend  the  Act  by  a  resolution  or  bye-law,  and  be  then  free  to 
take  the  candidate  who  pleased  them  best  in  the  examination, 
whether  Anglican  or  Dissenter.  Tlie  advantages  of  this  plan  are 
obvious.  It  relieves  the  Colleges  from  a  restriction  to  which  no 
similar  lay  corporation  is  subject  elsewhere,  and  which  obliges 
them,  as  was  conspicuously  the  case  at  Cambridge  not  long 
since,  to  pass  over  men  whom  they  are  eager  to  elect.  This 
restriction  would  be  removed  wherever  it  was  felt  to  be  one. 
But  no  College  would  have  to  fear  the  intrusion  of  unwelcome 
strangers,  and  if  the  existing  fellows  do  dread  the  evils  which 
have  been  dilated  on  as  likely  to  follow  the  admission  of  Dis- 
senters, the  remedy  would  be  in  their  own  hands.  How  far 
those  evils  are  probable  is  a  matter  on  which,  having  themselves 
grown  up  imder  the  beneficent  shade  of  the  test  system,  and 
Xeamt  to  know  its  virtues,  they  must  be  admitted  competent  to 
judge.  If  this  arrangement  were  introduced,  an  arrangement 
the  moderation  and  fairness  of  which  none  but  the  most  bigoted 
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partisan  can  impeach,  it  is  probable  that  only  two  or  three  Col- 
leges in  each  University  would  in  the  fii*8t  instance  avail  them- 
selves of  the  liberty.  If  it  were  found  to  answer  ill,  they  could 
renounce  it,  and  the  others  would  be  warned.  If  it  succeeded, 
the  objections  now  made  would  be  for  ever  disposed  of. 

No  one,  however,  who  looks  at  the  present  state  of  parties  in 
the  Church  and  in  Parliament  expects  to  see  either  this  or  any 
other  compromise  peaceably  accepted.  The  warmth  of  the  de- 
bates last  session,  the  rigorous  whipping-up  of  members,  the 
close  division  lists,  the  joy  of  the  one  party  at  its  success,  the 
scarcely  less  conspicuous  satisfaction  of  the  other  at  a  defeat 
which  was  almost  a  victory,  finally,  the  excitement  with  which 
the  matter  was  discussed  among  University  men  everywhere,  all 
showed  that  the  question  had  passed  into  the  region  of  party  war- 
fare, there  to  remain  till  the  majority,one  way  or  theother,  becomes 
overwhelming.  Nevertheless,  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  ask  the 
more  moderate  and  charitable  of  those  who  oppose  the  measure, 
to  consider  the  probable  issue  of  the  policy  they  have  been  in- 
duced to  adopt.  Let  us  quote  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  upon  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Dodson's  bill : — 

"  No  doubt  it  is  natural  for  bodies  of  men,  and  the  history  of  all  reli- 
gious sects  and  parties  shows  it,  to  make  use  of  the  day  of  prosperity, 
not,  as  I  think  true  wisdom  would  dictate,  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
modating difficulties  and  removing  grounds  of  offence,  but  for  the 
extremest  assertion  of  every  right  and  every  privilege  to  which  it  still 
remains  within  their  strength  to  cleave.  Various  bills  have  been  pro- 
posed involving  concession  in  one  shape  or  another  to  Dissenters,  and 
persons  who  desire  the  relaxation  of  tests ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
readers  of  our  discussions  will  have  concluded  with  regret,  if  they  are 
readers  of  wise  and  dispassionate  mind,  that  very  precious  opportunities 
— ^golden  opportunities — have  been  lost  of  uniting  and  knitting  together 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  by  reasonable  concession,  and  that  the 
assertion  of  right  by  majorities,  which  have  been,  perhaps,  somewhat 
ruthlessly,  and  certainly  sternly  made,  are  by  no  means  calculated  to 
diminish  those  dangers  which  lie  in  the  future, — that  they  procure, 
indeed,  the  gratification  of  a  triumph  for  the  moment,  but  that  they 
store  up  difficulties  for  those  who  are  to  sit  on  these  benches  in  this 
House  hereafter.  With  that  policy  of  indiscriminate  resistance  to  al- 
most every  measure  aiming  at  relaxation  or  relief,  I  must  say  it  is  not 
simply  as  a  minister  of  th<  Crown,  and  not  only  as  a  member  sitting 
on  this  side  of  the  Hcjse,  that  I  decline  to  associate  myself,  but 
because  I  believe  tha^,  however  sincerely,  however  honourably  in- 
tended— and  that  I  dj  not  for  one  moment  question — it  is  a  poUcy  no 
more  fatal  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of  ci\dl  and  social  justice 
than  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  of  England  herself/' 

These  are  grare  words,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  most  illus- 
trious and  not  ti^  least  dutiful  of  the  sons  of  the  English 
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Church,  but  not  too  grave  for  the  occasion.    Why,  it  may  well 
be  asked,  should  the  clergy  be  always  associated  with  resistance 
to  reform  ?    Why  should  the  people  be  always  alienated  by  the 
contempt  of  their  claims  ?    Why,  above  all,  should  the  Church 
herself  descend  from  her  pure  and  lofty  seat  of  spiritual  power, 
to  become  the  accomplice  or  the  tool  of  a  political  faction  ? 
Those  are  her  worst  enemies  who  would  force  her  into  such  an 
alliance,  or  make  her  believe  that  any  temporary  advantage  so 
gained  can  compensate  for  the  degradation  which  will  surely  fol- 
low.    In  struggling  to  retain  the  exclusive  possession  of  every 
emolument,  every  vestige  of  legal  privilege,  every  rag  and  tatter 
of  legal  power,  when  she  might  appeal  so  confidently  to  the 
liberality  of  her  own  members,  is  not  the  Church,  or  rather  the 
party  which  claims  to  represent  her,  doing  her  best  to  make 
men  believe  it  is  not  her  religious  mission  that  is  first  in  her 
thoughts,  but  her  worldly  wealth  and  sway  ?    Unjust,  indeed, 
such  a  belief  may  be.     But  it  is  one  which  cannot  but  recur, 
so  long  as  she  attempts  to  play,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
part  of  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages,  and  grasp,  by  a  tyrannical 
exercise  of  power,  what  she  might  win  far  more  easily  by  gene- 
rosity and  self-devotion.     It  is  not  in  the  poor  shreds  of  privi- 
lege which  stiU  remain  to  her  that  her  strength  consists,  but  in 
the  purity  of  her  doctrines,  in  the  zeal  and  learning  of  her 
ministers,  in  the  affection  of  her  people.    As  it  is  in  the  world, 
so  is  it  in  the  University.  She  reigns  there  not  by  virtue  of  tests, 
which  seem  made  to  be  evaded,  which  are  sources,  not  of  faith, 
but  of  discontent,  but  by  the  prestige  of  her  antiquity,  by  her 
association  with  the  upper  classes  of  the  country,  by  the  impres- 
siveness  of  her  worship,  by  that  very  theological  toleration  which 
she  wishes  now  to  repudiate.     By  these  she  will  reign,  though 
all,  and  more  than  aU,  the  changes  now  proposed  should  be 
accomplished.    With  such  perennial  fountains  of  strength,,  need 
she  so  dread  the  admission  of  others  to  benefits  which  will  none 
the  less  be  hers,  because  they  ai^e  not  hers  alone  ? 

That  admission,  however  certain  as  it  may  appear,  will  not  be 
achieved  without  quickened  activity  on  the  part  of  men  in 
Parliament  and  of  the  non-University  public  generally.  The 
party  within  has  done  all  that  can  be  expected  from  them  in 
ui^ging  their  views  by  petition ;  it  remains  for  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  their  constituents  to  see  the  magnitude  of 
the  question.  Hitherto  the  English  Dissenters  and  the  people 
of  Scotland  have  shown  an  apathy  in  the  matter,  which  can 
only  arise  from  ignorance  of  the  advantages  to  be  contended 
for.  They  seem  to  suppose,  for  one  thing,  that  the  Universi- 
ties are  still  the  seat  of  a  large  party — Eomanizing  in  reli- 
gion^ ultra-Tory  in  politics — who  will  strain  every  nerve  to 
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oppose  a  change,  and,  if  defeated,  will   make  the  place  as 
uncomfortable  as  possible  to  the  new-comei-s.    Xo  idea  can  be 
more  luifounded.     The  unfortunate  coastitution  of  the  Univer- 
sities constantly  causes  the  wislies  and  opinions  of  the  residents 
to  be  misrepresented.     The  governing  body,  which  alone  has 
the  right  to  speak  officially,  is  composed  of  all  Masters  of  Arts 
whose  names  are  on  the  books,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
whom  are  country  clergymen,  who  rex)resent  not  tlie  ()xford  or 
Cambridge  of  to-day,  but  of  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
with  all  the  additional  prejudices  which  a  retired  and  profes- 
sional life  is  likely  to  engender.     The  Oxford  Convocation  is 
therefore  not  an  academical  body  at  all,  but  a  mere  organ  of 
the  Anglican  clergy,  ignorant  of  the  present  state  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  alien  in  feeling  from  it^  pursuits.     The  reid  body 
to  be  regarded  is  that  of  the  residents,  fellows,  tutors,  and  pro- 
fessors, very  many  of  whom,  as  their  two  ])etitions  showed, 
desire  the  removal  of  tests,  while  the  general  spirit  of  almost 
all  is  a  toleiimt  and  libeml  spirit,  which  would  not  repel  the 
help  of  Dissenters  in  the  work  of  educaticm.     The  tmditional 
bigotry  of  these  seats  of  learning  is  not  what  it  once  was,  and 
those  whom  it  still  enthmls  are  not  to  be  foiuid  among  the 
ablest  men  and  the  most  active  workers.     It  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  majority  of  the  residents  would  as  yet  declare  a 
wish  to  have  Dissentoi-s  admitted  ;  but  the  latter  may  be  sure 
that  if  they  come  they  will  not  be  coldly  or  slightingly  received. 
Nor  is  tlds  alL     The  real  advantages  and  benefits  which  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  offer  are  very  imi)erfectly  understood  by  the 
world  at  large.     Tlieir  vast  and  yearly  increasing  revenues,  once 
grossly  abused  for  private  ends,  have  within  the  last  twenty 
years  been  arranged  on  a  wholly  new  footing,  devoted  to  educa- 
tional puri>oses,  and  made  i^eal  prizes  of  merit,  setting  aside  in 
nearly  eveiy  case  distinctions  of  birth  or  country  or  previous 
place  of  education.     In  Oxford,  between  thirty  and  forty  fel- 
lowships are  given  away  by  competition  eveiy  year ;  in  Cam- 
bridge, a  number  usually  greater.^     The  number  of  scholar- 
sliips  and  exhibitions,  whose  value  ranges  from  £30  or  £40 
up  to  £90,  each  College  giving  away  three  or  four,  it  may  be 
five  or  six  annually,  is  still  greater.      Of  these,  indeed,  the 
supply  exceeds  the  demand ;  for  the  tutors  are  beginning  to 
complain  that   they  sometimes  cannot   find  candidates  suffi- 
ciently deserving;  and  any  measure  which  would  enable  the 
University  to  draw  her  members  from  a  wider  field,  would  be  a 
benefit  to  her  no  less  than  to  the  classes  excluded. 

^  In  the  smaller  Colleges  at  Cambridge  the  fellowships  are  not  directly 
competed  for ;  but  as  they  are  almost  invariably  given  to  those  who  have 
most  distinguished  themselves  in  the  University  examinations,  they  are  not 
less  truly  prizes  of  merit. 
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These  pecuniary  prizes  are,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  the 
benefits  which  the  old  Universities  hold  out,  and  which  no 
newer  institution  can  pretend  to  equal  Those  who  bid  the 
Eoman  Catholics  content  themselves  with  Oscott,  and  the  Non- 
conformists with  the  University  of  London,  know  well  enough 
the  differences  between  these  seminaries  and  those  wliich  they 
keep  to  themselves.  The  teaching  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
however  inferior  to  wliat  it  might  be,  is  still  incomparably  the 
best  to  be  had  in  England.  But  the  teaching  is  tlie  smallest 
part  of  their  educational  power.  No  other  Uidvcrsities  in  the 
world  have  social  advantages  at  all  comx)arable  to  those  which 
the  mixture  of  the  Univei'sity  and  College  systems  give ;  in  no 
other  is  so  large  a  number  of  intellectual  men  gathered,  inter- 
course with  whom  is  readily  opened  to  every  promising  junior. 
Even  tlie  external  s])lendours  of  the  j)lace  must  not  be  omitted 
in  enumerating  the  influences  which  form  the  students'  charac- 
ter, and  which  contribute  to  give  him  a  breadth  of  view,  a  keen- 
ness of  susceptibility,  and  what  may  be  called  a  fine  intellectual 
polish,  which  are  among  the  must  precious  and  the  rarest  of 
mental  gifts  and  excellences.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
question,  which  seems  to  us  of  wider  import  tliau  either  the 
relief  to  conscience  within  the  Church  or  the  act  of  justice  to 
Dissenters,  and  that  is  the  prospect  of  further  measures  of  reform 
to  wliich  the  abolition  of  tests  is  only  the  prelude.  Tlie  time 
seems  to  have  come,  in  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  gi-eat  edu- 
cational revival  of  our  days,  for  the  Universities  to  resume  in 
some  measure  their  old  position,  and  again  become  the  gi*eat 
educators  of  the  country. 

If  the  subject  were  not  too  large  a  one  to  be  touched  upon 
in  the  conclusion  of  an  article,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
in  any  scheme  of  national  education,  very  important  functions, 
such  as  no  Government  Board  could  discharge,  might  be  in- 
ti-usted  to  bodies  so  venerable,  so  influential,  and  so  indepen- 
dent. Tlie  middle-class  examinations  may  be  considenMl  as  a 
step  in  this  direction,  and  many  other  plans  might  be  suggested 
by  which  the  learning  and  culture  of  the  old  academies  might 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  middle  and  lower  schools  of  the 
country  with  the  most  valuable  results.  Nor  are  the  benefits 
less  clear  which  woidd  flow  from  a  change  by  which  the  educa- 
tion given  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  might  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  poorer  men.  Class  distinctions  would  be  softened 
down ;  the  Universities  themselves  would  be  invigorated ;  the 
culture  and  tone  of  feeling  of  the  whole  nation  would  be  sensibly 
raised.  Before,  however,  any  part  of  this  programme  can  be 
carried  out,  the  barrier  must  be  overthrown  which  cuts  off  the 
University  from  half  of  the  people ;  the  fetter  must  be  broken 
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which  impedes  her  in  the  performance  of  her  proper  functions. 
A  himdred  examples  prove  that  she  will  be  none  the  less  religi- 
ous when  a  doctrinal  profession  is  no  longer  a  passport  to  her 
offices.  That  she  should  again  become,  as  in  the  first  and 
brightest  period  of  her  history,  the  intellectual  leader  of  the 
coimtry,  is  not  be  looked  for,  although  even  now  it  is  hard  to 
over-estimate  the  value  of  places  where  science  may  be  culti- 
vated apart  from  its  practical  results,  where  learning  may  be 
pursued  more  deeply  than  by  men  engaged  in  active  profes- 
sions, where  the  real  beaiings  of  a  political  problem  may  be  in- 
vestigated away  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  party  con- 
flicts, where,  in  the  common  meeting  ground  of  all  studies,  the 
relations  of  the  several  branches  of  human  knowledge  and  their 
methods  may  be  most  fitly  discussed.  But,  admitting  the  nar- 
rower scope  of  her  present  duties,  enough  is  left  to  make  her 
welfare  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  all  of  us.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  she  was  national,  and  it  was  because  the 
learning  and  intelligence  of  the  whole  people  centred  in  her 
that  her  mission  was  so  great  and  so  beneficent.  She  was 
then  the  constant  foe  of  Ultramontanism,  as  well  as  the  fore- 
most leader  of  domestic  progress.  That  position  she  can- 
not indeed  resume,  nor  is  it  to  be  wished  that  she  should; 
but  she  may  still  confer  incalculable  benefits  on  the  people, 
if  released  from  the  control  of  a  party,  which,  while  it  cherishes 
all  that  was  worst  and  weakest  in  the  mediaeval  system,  sets 
itself  to  oppose  the  spirit,  of  which  the  mediaeval  University 
was  the  chosen  seat,  the  spirit  of  progress  and  intelligence. 
To  the  modern  University  that  spirit  may  again  return,  when, 
by  ceasing  to  be  a  sectarian,  she  has  become  a  national  insti- 
tution, and  when  the  removal  of  obsolete  restrictions  has  set 
her  once  more  free  for  her  own  great  work  of  education. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  A  Map  of  the  Chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  from  a  Survey 
by  A.  Adams  Eeilly,  Esq.    Privately  Photographed,  1864. 

2.  The  Alpine  Journal,    Vol.  I.     1864.     8vo.     Longman  and 

Co. 

3.  Scenes  from  the  Snow  Fields  of  Mont  Blanc.     By  Edmund 

T.  Coleman,  Esq.    With  Coloured  Lithographs  by  Vincent 
Brooks.    Folio.     1859.    Longman  and  Co. 

Could-  Windham  and  Pococke  revisit  Chamouni  in  the  year 
of  grace  1865,  after  their  sleep  of  a  century,  no  doubt  they  would 
be  somewhat  astonished.  Instead  of  the  poor  cabaret,  with  its 
bush  hanging  out  as  a  sign,  they  would  find  luxurious  hotels, 
thronged  by  wealthy  and  fashionable  parties,  and  placarded 
with  advertisements  in  Jf^nglish  of  the  "  Chamouni  Hotels  Com- 
pany (Limited) ;  capital,  £100,000  !"  Not  less  would  the  pious 
Saint  Franqois  de  Sales  be  scandalized  to  find  his  priory  defunct, 
and  a  place  of  English  Protestant  worship  built  not  far  from 
the  massive  Catholic  church  erected  during  liis  episcopacy. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  consternation  of  these 
wortliies  would  not  be  exceeded  by  that  of  the  great  l)e 
Saussure  (though  he  lived  far  later  than  either),  to  find  that 
parties  of  active  young  Englishmen,  fresh  from  barristers' 
chambers  and  mercantile  counting-houses,  stroU  unconcernedly 
amongst  the  "seracs"  of  the  glaciers  of  G<5ant  and  Bossons, 
start  one  morning  d  Vimproviste  for  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  cross  as  many  dangerous  cols,  and  ascend  as  many  aiguilles 
in  one  week  as  the  sedate  Genevese  (more  finigal  in  his  excite- 
ments) thought  of  undertaking  in  a  twelvemonth.  We  say 
nothing  here  of  the  spirit  of  feminine  adventure,  of  bivouacs  at 
the  Tacul,  and  of  pic-nics  at  the  Jardin ;  these  are  every-day 
matters. 

It  is  refreshing  to  think  that  while  fashion  and  civilisation 
have  altered  so  much,  Nature  in  her  stupendous  constancy  re- 
mains unchanged.  A  new  road  or  bridge  may  make  a  scar 
here  or  there,  but  the  trace  is  lost  amidst  the  gigantic  scenery 
around;  cultivation  may  be  pressed  a  little  higher  than  for- 
merly, but  the  eternal  hills  and  the  inexliaustible  ice-floods 
keep  their  own  without  challenge.  The  voice  of  gay  or  of  dis- 
cordant music,  the  rattle  of  equipages,  and  the  many-tongued 
voice  of  the  crowd,  assembled  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven, 
are  altogether  but  as  an  inaudible  whisper  in  the  boundlessness 
of  that  mountain  space,  whose  echoes  can  resound  only  to  the 
crash  of  thunder,  the  ill-boding  fitful  noise  of  distant  cataracts, 
and  the  roar  of  the  icy  avalanche.  Happily,  we  say,  there  are 
some  things  which  himian  art  cannot  utterly  spoiL    Of  these 
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Chamouni  (l)y  wliich  we  mean  the  Alpine  district  of  which  it 
is  tlie  capital)  is  one. 

To  return  for  a  few  moments  to  Windham  and  Pococke. 
Tlieir  visit  to  Chamouni  and  Montanvert  took  phice  in  June 
1741.  It  was  related  with  much  simplicity  and  absence  of 
exaggeration,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Windham  to  his  friend  M. 
Ariaud,  a  landscape-painter  at  Geneva,  which  was  published 
later  (1743)  as  a  small  quarto  pamphlet,  in  English,  wliich  ap- 
peal's to  be  rare,  as  but  a  single  copy  has  ever  lallen  under  the 
notice  of  the  present  writer. 

It  is  quite  true,  in  a  general  sense,  that  Windham  and  Ids 
companions  were  tlie  discoverers  of  Chamouni.  Unquestionably, 
a  Priory  had  existed  tliere  for  several  centuries  previously.  It 
had  been  \'isited  by  bishops  and  other  dignified  clergy  in  the 
course  of  their  ecclesiastical  journeys ;  the  valley  was  inhabited 
and  cultivated,  had  an  annual  fair,  and  traded  with  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Sallenches  in  agricultural  produce.  But  all 
tins  did  not  bring  it  within  the  ken  of  the  general  outer  world, 
or  even  of  the  more  curious  pr>'ing  travellers  and  natimilists, 
the  Simlers,  the  Merians,  the  Fatios,  the  Wagners,  and  the 
Scheuchzers,  not  to  mention  foreigners,  such  as  Burnett  and 
Addison.^  It  appears  to  be  unquestionable,  however  sur- 
prising, that  the  cidtivated  men  of  Geneva  had  never  yet 
thought  of  i)enetrating  to  the  foot  of  that  noble  sno\vy  range, 
which  forms  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  their  landscape ;  nay, 
they  believed  that  the  mass  of  the  glaciers  lay  to  the  n^orth, 
instead  of  the  south  of  Chamouni;  that  is  to  say,  between 
Chamouni  and  Sixt.  J.  C.  Fatio  de  Duillier,  a  Genevese  of 
some  reputation,  and  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  London 
(where,  however,  liis  brother  Nicolas  was  better  known),  al- 
though he  estimated  with  considerable  accuracy  the  height  of 
Mont  Blanc  from  trigonometrical  measures  taken  at  a  distance, 
propagated  these  errors,  and  manifest<?d  the  same  incredible 
absence  of  curiosity.  This  was  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     Chamouni  and  the  district  of  Mont  Blanc 

*  Chamouiii  knew  more  of  the  outer  world  than  the  outer  world  knew  of 
Chamouni.  The  natives,  with  what  appears  to  bo  the  instinct  of  the 
Savoyard  and  the  dwellers  in  the  Piedmontese  valleys,  even  at  that  early 
l»eriod,  went  abroad  in  the  prime  of  life  to  learn  trades  and  make  nikoney  in 
foreign  countries,  but  generally  returned  to  settle  and  to  die  in  their  native 
glens.  Let  us  here  say,  once  for  all,  that  we  adhere  to  the  good  old- 
fashioned  8i>elling  of  Chamouni,  sanctioned  by  De  Saussnre,  in  preference  to 
the  modern  official  corruption  of  C%amonix.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is 
ascribed  by  Captain  Sherwill,  with  great  probability,  to  the  Latin  words 
campus  mun'UuSy  by  which  it  is  designated  in  an  early  monastic  charter. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  find  in  Scheuchzer's  map  of  Switzerland^  antecedent 
to  the  time  of  Windham,  that  the  s^KiUing  is  given  Chammuny,  approaching 
still  nearer  to  the  Latin. 
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were  to  all  intents  and  puq^oses  (save  ecclesiastical)  unknown 
to  the  outer  world  until  Windham's  journey;  and  its  subsequent 
notoriety  is  directly  traceable  to  that  alone.  So  that  our 
modem  guide-books  (such  as  Mr.  Murray's  and  Mr.  Ball's)  have 
gone  somewhat  towards  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  older 
ones  of  Ebel  and  Eeichard,  when  they  represent  Chamouni  to 
have  been  well  known  to  strangers  at  the  period  to  which  we 
refer. 

Windham  and  Pococke  were  both  remarkable  men  ;  and  we 
think  it  not  without  interest  for  our  readers  to  note  a  few  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  society  of  Englishmen  who  thus  invaded 
the  peaceful  valley  which  has  since  become  so  celebrated. 
Pococke,  the  best  known  of  the  group,  had  just  returned  from 
his  important  travels  in  the  East,  which  had  lasted  from  1737  to 
1741,  when,  happening  to  pass  tlirough  Geneva,  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  a  party  of  his  countrymen,  wlio  for  several  winters 
had  made  that  city  their  home.  This  intelligent  and  cultivated 
society  consisted  of  William  Windham  of  Felbrigg,  in  Norfolk, 
father  of  the  statesman  who  was  the  contemporary  and  colleague 
of  Pitt;  his  tutor  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  the  naturalist;  Lord 
Haddington  and  his  brother  Mr.  Baillie,  with  their  tutor  Mr. 
Williamson,  an  eminent  but  somewhat  eccentric  scholar ;  Mr. 
Aldborough  Neville,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Bmybrooke; 
Eobert  Mce,  a  man  of  great  woi-th  and  accomplishment,  father 
of  Uvedale  Price ;  Mr.  Chet^\^nd ;  and  last  of  all  Pococke,  as 
already  mentioned,  who  joined,  but  did  not  originate  the  expedi- 
tion. All  those  above  named,  except  Mr.  Williamson  (whose 
health  did  not  allow  it)  took  part  in  the  excursion  to  Chamouni. 
But  Windham  was  the  leader,  for  which  post  his  alert,  muscular, 
and  ardent  temperament  well  fitted  him.  lie  is  described  as 
having  been  tall,  thin,  and  narrow-chested,  yet  eminently  hand- 
some, so  fond  of  athletic  sport  as  to  have  been  known  in  London 
as  "boxing  Windham."  He  rather  affected  the  air  of  a  gay 
man  of  fasliion,  impatient  of  restraint,  yet  he  was  an  excellent 
linguist,  and  was  acquainted  besides  with  the  sciences  and  fine 
arts  to  an  extent  of  which  few  believed  him  capable.  Had  he 
lived  a  hundred  years  later,  he  must  inevitably  have  been  firet 
President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  He  was  exemplary  in  private 
life,  and  several  of  his  friends  have  recorded  the  attachment 
which  he  inspired;  especially  his  tutor  Stillingfleet,  both  in 
prose  and  verse.^  Windham  and  Price  both  died  in  17G1; 
Pococke  in  1765,  having  previously  become  an  Irish  bishop. 

1  See  Literary  Life  of  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  3  vols.  1811.  From  this 
interesting  work  we  have  extracted  these  i)articiilar8  of  Windham.  Harl  it 
not  appeare<l  too  great  a  digression,  some  account  of  the  other  members  of 
this  remarkable  group  of  men  might  have  been  added. 
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maps.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  being  much  broken  up  into  groups 
having  more  or  less  definite  boundaries.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  such  groups  or  mountainous  centres  is  that  of  Mont 
Blanc.  It  may  be  described  as  a  rude  parallelogram,  whose 
longer  diagonal  extends  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and 
which  is  enclosed  by  four  valleys.     These  are ; — 

1.  On  the  N.W.,  the  valley  of  the  Arve ;  chief  place,  Chamouni. 

2.  On  the  S.E.,  the  valley  of  the  Doire ;  chief  place,  Courma- 

yeur. 

3.  On  the  w.,  the  valley  of  Montjoie;  chief  place,  Contamines. 

4.  On  the  E.,  the  valley  of  Ferret ;  chief  place,  Orsiferes. 

Of  these  valleys,  the  two  first  are  by  much  the  longest ;  and 
the  parallelogram  has  its  two  acute  extremities  at  the  Col  de 
Bonhomme  on  the  south-west,  and  the  Mont  Catogne  on  the 
north-east,  the  distance  of  these  points  being  twenty-nine  English 
miles.  Mont  Blanc  is  situated,  not  in  the  centre  of  the  parallelo- 
gram, but  much  nearer  to  its  western  end.  Throughout  its 
extent,  the  mountain  ridge  of  which  Mont  Blanc  is  the  culmi- 
nation is  single  and  continuous,  so  far  resembling  the  serpentine 
vertebrae,  to  which,  as  we  have  said,  the  Alps  as  a  whole  cannot 
be  likened.  The  southern  slopes  in  general  are  much  steeper 
than  the  northern  slopes.  The  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  con- 
siderably nearer  to  the  valley  of  Courmayeur  than  to  the  valley 
of  Chamouni ;  in  consequence,  it  is  utterly  inaccessible  from  that 
side.  But  it  is  also  the  more  imposing  object  as  seen  from  thence. 
The  stupendous  walls  of  the  range  rising  from  the  valley  of  Cour- 
mayeur form  a  spectacle  i)erhaps  unequalled  in  the  Alps,  espe- 
cially when  enhanced  by  the  exquisite  scenery  and  Italian 
vegetation  of  the  valley  of  the  Doire.  Courmayeur  is  only  4200 
English  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  as  Mont  Blanc  has  a  height  of 
15,780  feet,  the  relative  elevation  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
pressive. The  relative  elevation  is  1 1,580  feet,  an  amount  barely 
exceeded  in  the  case  of  even  the  highest  mountains  of  the  globe, 
which  rise  from  valleys  or  from  table-lands  already  of  great 
height.  The  valley  of  Chamouni  is  3425  feet  above  the  sea  at 
the  Prieur^  or  village. 

As  it  is  well  known  that  the  magnitude  of  glaciers  depends 
principally  on  the  area  of  the  mountain-basins  in  which  they 
take  their  origin,  and  by  whose  snows  their  waste  is  continually 
supplied,  it  follows  that  the  glaciers  are  least  important  when 
the  slopes  are  most  precipitous.  With  one  notable  exception, 
the  glaciers  of  the  Chamouni  side  of  Mont  Blanc  are  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  chain,  as  well  as  the  best  known.  As 
the  glaciers  form  the  key  to  the  topography  of  the  district,  we 
will  here  enimierate  the  larger  ones  according  to  their  position 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  chain,  commencing  from  the  north-east 
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angle,  distinguisliing  by  small  capitals  those  most  remarkable 
by  their  size : — 


N.W.  Slope,  Cbamouni. 

W.,  Val  Montjoie. 

8.E.  Slope,  Courraayeur. 

E.,  Val  Ferret 

Trient. 

Bionassay. 

"Glacier." 

Laneuvaz. 

Tour. 

Miage  (n.) 

Allee  Blanche. 

Salena. 

ARQENTrfeRB. 

TRELATfiTE. 

Miage  (s.) 

Arpctta. 

GL.DEsBois(Mer 

Brenva. 

de  Glace). 

Jorasscs. 

Bossons. 

Triolet. 

Taconnay. 

Mondolent. 

The  position  of  these  glaciers  (which  are  all  shown  upon  the 
map)  is  important,  as  indicating  the  natural  dminage  of  the 
district ;  and  we  shall  find  that  an  extraordinary  diversity  of 
opinion  has  obtained  at  difierent  periods  as  to  their  distribution 
and  aiTangement. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  as  we  have  seen,  the  chief  glaciers 
were  supposed  to  lie  to  the  north,  instead  of  to  the  south  of 
Chamouni. 

This,  of  course,  was  rectified  by  the  idsit  of  Windham  and 
Pococke ;  but  their  idea  of  the  extent  and  couree  of  the  ice- 
streams  of  Mont  Blanc  was  equally  limited  and  inaccurate. 
Windham  says,  "  The  glaciers  consist  of  tliree  large  valleys  that 
form  a  kind  of  Y ;  the  tail  reaches  into  the  Val  (TAoste,  and 
the  two  horns  into  the  valley  of  Clminoigny!'  We  might  at  first 
sight  imagine  that  the  Y  represents  the  Mer  de  Glace  and  its 
branches, — the  glaciers  of  Geant  and  L^chaud.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  branches 
he  refers  to  are  the  glaciers  of  Bois  and  Bossons,  the  only  two 
of  those  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni  wdiich  he  distinctly  saw ; 
and  that  the  "  tail "  rcjaching  into  the  Val  d'Aoste  was  sym- 
bolical of  the  glacier  of  Brenva,  or  possibly  of  the  Col  du  G^ant, 
which  he  mentions  as  traditionally  spoken  of  as  a  pass  or  col 
in  the  chain.  This  interpretation  of  Windham's  meaning  is  ren- 
dered more  clear  by  the  words  which  follow :  "  The  place  where 
we  ascended  was  between  them  \i.c.,  the  horns],  from  whence 
we  saw  plainly  the  valley  which  forms  one  of  these  horns."  As 
the  place  he  speaks  of  was  the  Montanvert,  the  "  bonis ''  coidd 
only  be,  as  already  said,  the  glaciers  of  Bois  and  I^ossons,  the 
only  ones  which  actually  obtrude  themselves  on  the  notice  of 
the  visitor  to  Chamoimi  by  the  route  of  Servoz. 

Pierre  Martel,  in  his  expedition  of  1743,  made  a  considerable 
step.     For  in  the  quaint  map  which  accomi^anies  liis  pamphlet. 
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maps.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  being  much  broken  up  into  groups 
having  more  or  less  definite  boundaries.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  such  groups  or  mountainous  centres  is  that  of  Mont 
Blanc.  It  may  be  described  as  a  rude  parallelogram,  whose 
longer  diagonal  extends  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and 
which  is  enclosed  by  four  valleys.     Tliese  are ; — 

1.  On  the  N.W.,  the  valley  of  the  Arve ;  chief  place,  Chamouni 

2.  On  the  S.E.,  the  valley  of  the  Doire ;  chief  place,  Courma- 

yeur. 

3.  On  the  w.,  the  valley  of  Montjoie;  chief  place,  Contamines. 

4.  On  the  E.,  the  vaUey  of  Ferret ;  chief  place,  Orsi^res. 

Of  these  valleys,  the  two  first  are  by  much  the  longest ;  and 
the  parallelogram  has  ite  two  acute  extremities  at  the  Col  de 
Bonhomme  on  the  south-west,  and  the  Mont  Catogne  on  the 
north-cast,  the  distance  of  these  points  being  twenty-nine  English 
miles.  Mont  Blanc  is  situated,  not  in  the  centre  of  the  parallelo- 
gram, but  much  nearer  to  its  western  end.  Throughout  its 
extent,  the  mountain  ridge  of  which  Mont  Blanc  is  the  culmi- 
nation is  single  and  continuous,  so  far  resembling  the  serpentine 
vert<3briB,  to  which,  as  we  have  said,  the  Alps  as  a  whole  cannot 
be  likened.  The  southern  slopes  in  general  are  much  steeper 
than  the  northern  slopes.  The  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  con- 
siderably nearer  to  the  valley  of  Courmayeur  than  to  the  valley 
of  Chamouni ;  in  consequence,  it  is  utterly  inaccessible  from  that 
side.  But  it  is  also  the  more  imposing  object  as  seen  from  thence. 
The  stupendous  walls  of  the  range  rising  from  the  valley  of  Cour- 
mayeur form  a  spectacle  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  Alps,  espe- 
cially when  enhanced  by  the  exquisite  scenery  and  Italian 
vegetation  of  the  valley  of  the  Doire.  Courmayeur  is  only  4200 
English  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  as  Mont  Blanc  has  a  height  of 
15,780  feet,  the  relative  elevation  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
pressive. The  relative  elevation  is  1 1,580  feet,  an  amount  barely 
exceeded  in  the  case  of  even  the  highest  mountains  of  the  globe, 
which  rise  from  valleys  or  from  table-lands  already  of  great 
height.  The  valley  of  Chamouni  is  3425  feet  above  the  sea  at 
the  Pricur^  or  \dllage. 

As  it  is  weU  known  that  the  magnitude  of  glaciers  depends 
principally  on  the  area  of  the  mountain-basins  in  which  they 
take  their  origin,  and  by  whose  snows  their  waste  is  continually 
supplied,  it  follows  that  the  glaciers  are  least  important  when 
the  slopes  are  most  precipitous.  With  one  notable  exception, 
the  glaciers  of  the  Chamoimi  side  of  Mont  Blanc  are  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  chain,  as  well  as  the  best  known.  Aa 
the  glaciers  form  the  key  to  the  topography  of  the  district,  we 
will  here  enumerate  the  larger  ones  according  to  their  position 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  chain,  commencing  from  the  ncurth-east 
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angle,  distinguishing  by  small  capitals  those  most  remarkable 
by  their  size : — 


N.W.  Slope,  Cbamouni. 

W.,  Val  Montjole. 

8.E.  Slope,  Ck)urniayeur. 

E.,  Val.  Ferret 

Trient. 

Bionassay. 

"  Glacier." 

Laneuvaz. 

Tour. 

Miage  (n.) 

Allee  Blanche. 

Salena. 

ARQENTrfeRE. 

TrelatStb. 

MlAGE  (a.) 

Arpetta. 

GL.DEsBois(Mer 

Brenva. 

de  Glace). 

Jorasses. 

Bossons. 

Triolet. 

Taconnay. 

Mondolent. 

The  position  of  these  glaciers  (which  are  all  shown  upon  the 
map)  is  important,  as  indicating  the  natural  drainage  of  the 
district ;  and  w^e  shall  find  that  an  extraordinary  diversity  of 
opinion  has  obtained  at  different  periods  as  to  their  distribution 
and  arrangement. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  as  we  have  seen,  the  chief  glaciers 
were  supposed  to  lie  to  the  n^rth,  instead  of  to  the  south  of 
Chamouni. 

This,  of  course,  was  rectified  by  the  visit  of  Windham  and 
Pococke ;  but  their  idea  of  the  extent  and  course  of  the  ice- 
streams  of  Mont  Blanc  w^as  equally  limited  and  inaccurate. 
Windham  says,  "  The  glaciers  consist  of  three  large  valleys  that 
form  a  kind  of  Y ;  the  tail  reaches  into  the  Val  (TAoste,  and 
the  two  horns  into  the  vaUey  of  Clmvwigny"  We  might  at  first 
sight  imagine  that  the  Y  represents  the  Mer  de  Glace  and  its 
branches, — the  glaciers  of  G^ant  and  Ldchaud.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  tliis  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  branches 
he  refers  to  are  the  glaciers  of  Bois  and  Bossons,  the  only  two 
of  those  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni  which  he  distinctly  saw ; 
and  that  the  "  tail "  reacliing  into  the  Val  d'Aoste  w^as  sym- 
bolical of  the  glacier  of  Brenva,  or  possibly  of  the  Col  du  Gdant, 
which  he  mentions  as  traditionally  spoken  of  as  a  pass  or  col 
in  the  chain.  This  interpretation  of  Windham's  meaning  is  ren- 
dered more  clear  by  the  words  which  follow :  "  The  place  where 
we  ascended  was  between  them  \i.c.,  the  horns],  from  whence 
we  saw  plainly  the  valley  which  forms  one  of  these  horns."  As 
the  place  he  speaks  of  was  the  Montanvert,  the  "  horns  "  could 
only  be,  as  already  said,  the  glaciers  of  Bois  and  Bossons,  the 
only  ones  which  actually  obtrude  themselves  on  the  notice  of 
the  visitor  to  Chamouni  by  the  route  of  Servoz. 

Pierre  Martol,  in  liis  expedition  of  1743,  made  a  considerable 
step.     For  in  the  quaint  map  which  accompanies  his  pamphlet, 
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we  find  all  the  chief  icy  outlets  of  the  n.e.  slope  indicated  after 
a  fashion,  beginning  with  Trient,  and  ending  with  Bossons  and 
Taconnay  considered  as  one.  This  map,  of  which  we  here  intro- 
duce a  lithographic  facsimile^  represents  very  curiously  the 
idea  which  seems  strongly  to  possess  the  minds  of  the  dwellers 
near  great  glacier-bearing  chains,  that  the  glaciers  are  but  the 
overflows  of  o^e  great  central  reservoir  or  accumulation  of  snow 
and  ice.  In  some  parts  of  the  Alps  singular  traditions  prevail 
of  such  unvisited  central  vaUeys,  imagined  to  be  habitable,  and 
peopled  by  a  race  who  hold  no  communication  with  the  lower 
world.  The  natural  tendency  is  to  exaggerate  the  extent  and 
importance  of  what  is  unknown.  All  untraversed  mountain 
chains  are  assumed  to  be  greater  in  area  than  they  prove  to  be 
when  surveyed,  and  the  popular  estimate  of  the  length  of  gla- 
ciers is  at  least  double  or  three  times  the  reality.  The  persist- 
ence of  the  notion  ojF  a  common  reservoir  or  "  Mer  de  Glace," 
with  numerous  outflows  reaching  to  the  valleys,  by  means  of 
which  its  accumulations  are  discharged,  together  with  the 
acknowledged  fact  of  the  motion  of  the  ice  of  glaciers  (referred 
to  in  Windham's  letter),  proves  that  the  "  viscous"  or  "  plastic" 
theory  of  glaciers  has  been  the  creed  of  the  peasantry  from  early 
times.  Martel  conciliates  easily  and  ingeniously  what  he  could 
see  with  what  he  imagined.  An  ice  stream  or  ocean  is  repre- 
sented as  taking  its  rise  near  Mont  Blanc,  and  flowing  parallel 
to  the  whole  chain  in  a  n.e.  direction,  terminating  in  the 
glacier  of  Trient.  From  it  descend,  as  separate  overflows,  the 
glaciers  of  Bossons,  Bois,  Argenti^re,  and  Tour.  A  "  taU"  ex- 
tends towards  Cormayeur,  symbolizing  probably  the  glacier  of 
Brenva.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  note,  that  in  every  case  the 
ridges  separating  the  glaciers  of  Chamouni,  indicated  here  as 
mere  islets  in  the  icy  fiood,  are  stupendous  ranges,  nearly  or 
altogether  impassable,  and  linked  on  to  the  backbone  of  the 
chain. 

It  is  astonishing  how  slight  was  the  improvement  of  the  map 
of  Mont  Blanc  during  the  remainder  of  the  last  century.  In 
1778,  De  Saussure  put  forth,  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of 
his  immortal  work,  two  maps  based  on  the  map  of  Savoy  by 
Borgonio,  with  emendations  by  Pictet  of  Geneva,  of  wliich  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  speak  too  disparagingly.  They  are  in  one 
sense  worse  than  the  map  of  Martel,  because  they  are  fiUed  up 
with  material  absolutely  fictitious.  The  great  ice-sweep  is  now 
interrupted  by  the  range  at  the  back  of  the  Glacier  of  Tal^fre  ; 
but  the  Glaciers  of  Argenti^re,  Tour,  and  Trient,  are  thrown  into 
one,  as  are  those  of  Bionassay,  TrelatSte,  and  Miage.  De  Saus- 
sure*s  sense  of  truth  could  never,  one  would  suppose,  have  been 
satisfied  with  these  wretched  productions,  yet  they  reappeared 
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in  1803  (after  his  death,  indeed)  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Travels. 

Very  superior,  undoubtedly,  to  these  must  be  considered  the 
special  map  of  Mont  Blanc  by  Eaymond,  published  early  in  the 
present  century,  when  Savoy  was  under  the  regime  of  Imperial 
France.  The  valleys  are  tolerably  well  laid  down,  and  some  of 
the  features  of  the  best-known  parts  of  the  chain  have  a  certain 
truth  ;  but  a  hazy  feebleness  predominates  over  the  whole ;  the 
boundaries  of  the  glaciers  are  very  inaccurate,  and  the  interior 
of  the  group  is  hopelessly  conjectural 

In  1842,  the  writer  of  the  present  article  made  a  special 
survey  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  of  Chamouni  and  its  tributaries, 
which,  in  some  of  the  follov/ing  years,  he  extended  by  further 
observations  so  as  to  include  the  Glacier  of  Bossons.  The  area 
of  this  survey  extended  parallel  to  the  chain  from  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc  to  the  borders  of  the  Glacier  of  Argentiere,  and 
in  a  perpendicular  direction  from  the  Grandes  Jorasses  to  the 
chain  of  the  Breven. 

About  the  same  time,  M.  Sen^  of  Geneva  was  engaged  on  his 
remarkable  model,  on  a  considerable  scale,  of  the  chain  of  Mont 
Blanc.  It  was  acquired  by  and  is  still  exhibited  in  his  native 
town.  Though  immense  patience  was  bestowed  on  this  in- 
teresting work,  the  author  of  it  had  two  defects  which  seriously 
marred  its  accui'acy.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  no  surveyor,  and 
used  no  divided  instruments ;  and,  secondly,  he  eschewed  gla- 
ciers and  mountain  peaks,  and  contented  himself  with  peering 
into  the  recesses  of  the  chain  from  the  most  commanding  points 
which  he  could  find  on  its  outskirts.  Hence,  wherever  the  chain 
becomes  intricate,  or  its  central  parts  are  removed  from  ordinary 
observation,  this  otherwise  fine  model  is  valueless. 

The  only  parts  of  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc,  which,  down  to 
1850,  could  be  said  to  be  well  understood,  were  those  which  were 
opened  up*  by  three  well-known  expeditions, — the  route  to  the 
Jardin,  the  passage  of  the  Col  du  Geant,  and  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  extreme  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  chain 
were  yet  untraversed.  In  1850,  the  present  writer  succeeded 
in  traversing  the  main  chain  from  the  Col  de  Balme  to  Orsiferes, 
but  the  time  was  too  short  to  unravel  the  intricate  mountain 
group  which  intervened  between  this  route  and  the  Jardin.  The 
fact  was  however  established  of  the  undiminished  height  of  the 
main  chain,  even  so  near  its  eastern  extremity.  At  the  head  of 
theGlacier  du  Tour  it  was  found  to  be  1 1,300  English  feet,  or  some- 
what higher  than  the  Col  du  G^ant  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Mont  Blanc.  All  the  existing  maps — mainly  feeble  copies  from 
cue  another — throw  very  little  light  on  this  part ;  and  M.  Sdn^'s 
model  was  especially  in  fault.     Not  less  ambiguous  was  the 
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course  of  the  chain  between  Mont  Blanc  and  Col  de  Bonhomme 
to  the  westward,  which  includes  three  or  four  magnificent  sum- 
mits, such  as  the  aiguilles  of  Bionassay,  Miage,  and  TrelatSte, 
and  several  noble  glaciers. 

In  1858,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  the  Alpine  Club  was  founded 
in  London  ;^  and  those  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  our  knowledge  of  mountains  were  sanguine  as  to  what  might 
be  done  by  its  members.  In  the  first  volume  of  its  Transactions 
{Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,  1859),  we  find  an  account  of  the 
pass  of  the  Col  de  Salenaby  Mr.  WiUs,  and  an  exploration  of  the 
Col  de  Miage  from  the  north  side  by  Mr.  Hawkins.  The  last- 
named  col,  and  the  summit  of  the  Aiguille  de  Miage  had,  how- 
ever, been  already  attained  by  Mr.  Coleman,  whose  magnificent 
work,*  published  in  the  same  year,  contains  the  most  vivid  pic- 
tures of  glacier  landscape  which  have  yet  appeared.  But  neither 
Mr.  Coleman  nor  his  companions  possessed  the  enviable  art  of 
topographical  sketching — at  least  they  did  not  exercise  it  on 
this  occasion ;  and  such  geographical  knowledge  as  they  may 
have  personally  acquired,  could  not  be  communicated  or  ren- 
dered definite  by  the  use  of  words  alone.  At  this  time  an 
imfortunate  prejudice  against  the  use  of  a  theodolite  was  present 
to  the  minds  of  most  members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  whose  leading 
passion — that  of  boundless  muscular  exertion,  and  unfettered 
freedom  of  range — would  certainly  have  been  controlled  by  the 
companionship  of  that  estimable  instrument,  which  is  somewhat 
heavy  to  carry  as  well  as  liable  to  damage,  and  which  demands 
for  its  use  leisure,  patience,  and  unlimited  power  of  resisting 
benumbing  cold  on  isolated  summits  and  glacial  wastes.  No, 
the  theodolite  was  not  popular  amongst  the  Alpine  Clubbists  ! 

Mr.  Tuckett  of  Bristol,  however,  one  of  their  number,  possess- 
ing a  coiTect  eye  and  good  fingers,  as  well  as  legs,  contributed 
some  able  sketches  of  country  in  1860  and  1861.  In  the  former 
year  he  followed  the  glacier  of  Argenti^i*e  for  the  first  time  to 
its  origin  behind  the  curtain  of  rocks  which  separates  it  from 
the  glacier  of  Tal^fre,  and,  ascending  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Alps,  he  attained  a  col  of  the  immense  height  of  12,500  feet, 
without,  however,  descending  on  the  opposite  side, — a  passage 
first  effected  in  1861  by  Mr.  Winckworth,  who  reached  the  Val 
Ferret  by  the  Glacier  de  la  Neuvaz.  Mr.  Tuckett,  however, 
made  a  sketch  of  this  knot  of  mountains — not  unworthily  called 
the  Gordian  Knot, — for  its  extrication  was  not  reached  without 

^  The  more  immediate  antecedents  to  the  formation  of  the  Club  were  the 
appearance  in  1856  of  Mr.  Wills's  Wanderings  in  the  High  Alps,  and  Messrs. 
Hudson  and  Kennedy's  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  by  a  New  Route  and  withaui 
Guides, 

«  Scenes  from  the  Snow  Fields  of  Mont  Blanc,  folio,  1859. 
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further  time  and  labour.  In  1861,  he  contributed  a  careful  eye- 
sketch  of  the  country  between  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  Col  de  Bonhomme,  which  was  a  great  advance  upon  anything 
which  had  then  appeared ;  but  the  meagre  engraving  from  it 
in  the  second  series  of  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers  (1862),  was 
very  far  from  doing  it  justice.  In  Mr.  Tuckett's  drawing  some- 
thing like  the  mutual  relations  of  the  glaciers  of  Trelatete, 
Miage,  and  Bionassay  appears  for  the  first  time,  although  the 
proportions  of  the  ground  plan  were  far  from  exact, — the  s.w. 
extremity  of  the  chain  being  carried  out  to  an  angle  far  too 
acute. 

It  was  in  1861  that  the  much-desired  Sheet  xxii.  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Map  was  issued  by  General  Dufour.  It  contained  so 
much  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  as  is  included  within  Swiss 
'  territory,  that  is,  the  eastern  slope  between  the  Col  de  Balme 
and  the  Col  Ferret.  Unfortimately  this  was  not  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  chain,  but  at  least  it  furnished  one  boundary 
of  the  "  Gordian  Knot"  already  refen'ed  to,  wliich  lay  between 
the  Glacier  of  Talfefre,  already  surveyed,  and  the  Glacier  of 
Salena,  which  is  wholly  Swiss.  The  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  was, 
however,  laid  down  in  outline  throughout  a  considerable  pait 
of  its  extent,  but  the  Swiss  surveyors  were  only  responsible  for 
its  accuracy  up  to  their  own  boundary.  Tlie  remaining  features 
were  taken,  it  is  believed,  from  Piedmontese  documents ;  but  it 
required  only  a  slight  inspection  to  show  tjiat  the  data  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  frontier  were  not  reconcilable,  and  the  result 
proved  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  that  old  work  patched  with 
new  makes  the  rent  worse.  The  relative  position  of  tlie 
Glaciers  of  Argenti^re,  Tour,  and  Salena  was,  if  possible,  more 
unintelligible  than  it  had  ever  been. 

In  1862,  Mr.  A.  Adams  Eeilly,  a  gentleman  of  liberal  educa- 
tion and  an  accurate  draughtsman,  directed  his  attention  to  the 
"  Gordian  Knot"  in  question.  He  crossed  the  Col  d'Argentifere, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Tuckett,  and  made  panoramic  drawings  of 
the  chain  in  various  directions.  But  it  was  found  impossible 
to  reconcile  these  with  the  position  of  the  summits  and  glaciers 
as  indicated  on  the  Swiss  map;  and  Mr.  Eeilly  decided  on 
directing  his  journey  of  1863  expressly  to  clear  up  such  am- 
biguities. For  this  purpose  he  provided  himself  with  an  excel- 
lent theodolite,  and  arranged  to  extend  the  triangulation  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  survey  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  of  1842,  up 
the  valley  of  the  Arve  to  the  Col  de  Balme,  and  thence  again  to 
the  very  origin  of  the  Glacier  of  Tour.  The  present  writer  was 
fortunately  able  to  place  at  Mr.  EeiUy's  disposal  the  unpublished 
additions  wliich  he  had  made  in  1846  and  1850  to  his  original 
survey,  extending  it  from  the  south  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
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course  of  the  chain  between  Mont  Blanc  and  Col  de  Bonhorame 
to  the  westward,  which  includes  three  or  four  magnificent  sum- 
mits, such  as  the  aiguilles  of  Bionassay,  Miage,  and  Trelat^te, 
and  several  noble  glaciers. 

In  1858,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  the  Alpine  Club  was  founded 
in  London  ;^  and  those  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  our  knowledge  of  mountains  were  sanguine  as  to  what  might 
be  done  by  its  members.  In  the  first  volume  of  its  Transactions 
{Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,  1859),  we  find  an  account  of  the 
pass  of  the  Col  de  Salenaby  Mr.  Wills,  and  an  exploration  of  the 
Col  de  Miage  from  the  north  side  by  Mr.  Hawkins.  The  last- 
named  col,  and  the  summit  of  the  Aiguille  de  Miage  had,  how- 
ever, been  already  attained  by  Mr.  Coleman,  whose  magnificent 
work,*  published  in  the  same  year,  contains  the  most  vivid  pic- 
tures of  glacier  landscape  which  have  yet  appeared.  But  neither 
Mr.  Coleman  nor  his  companions  possessed  the  enviable  art  of 
topographical  sketching — at  least  they  did  not  exercise  it  on 
this  occasion ;  and  such  geographical  knowledge  as  they  may 
have  personally  acquired,  could  not  be  communicated  or  ren- 
dered definite  by  the  use  of  words  alone.  At  this  time  an 
imfortunate  prejudice  against  the  use  of  a  theodolite  was  present 
to  the  minds  of  most  members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  whose  leading 
passion — that  of  boundless  muscular  exertion,  and  unfettered 
freedom  of  range — would  certainly  have  been  controlled  by  the 
companionship  of  that  estimable  instrument,  which  is  somewhat 
heavy  to  carry  as  well  as  liable  to  damage,  and  which  demands 
for  its  use  leisure,  patience,  and  unlimited  power  of  resisting 
benumbing  cold  on  isolated  summits  and  glacial  wastes.  No, 
the  theodolite  was  not  popular  amongst  the  Alpine  Clubbists  ! 

Mr.  Tuckett  of  Bristol,  however,  one  of  their  number,  possess- 
ing a  coiTect  eye  and  good  fingers,  as  well  as  legs,  contributed 
some  able  sketches  of  country  in  1860  and  1861.  In  the  former 
year  he  followed  the  glacier  of  Argenti^re  for  the  first  time  to 
its  origin  behind  the  curtain  of  rocks  which  separates  it  from 
the  glacier  of  Talfefre,  and,  ascending  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Alps,  he  attained  a  col  of  the  immense  height  of  12,500  feet, 
witliout,  however,  descending  on  the  opposite  side, — a  passage 
first  effected  in  1861  by  Mr.  Winckworth,  who  reached  the  Val 
Ferret  by  the  Glacier  de  la  Neuvaz.  Mr.  Tuckett,  however, 
made  a  sketch  of  this  knot  of  mountains — not  unworthily  called 
the  Gordian  Knot, — for  its  extrication  was  not  reached  without 

^  The  more  immediate  antecedents  to  the  formation  of  the  Club  were  the 
appearance  in  1856  of  Mr.  Willa's  Wanderings  in  the  High  Alps,  and  Messrs. 
Hudson  and  Kennedy^s  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  by  a  New  Route  and  without 
Guides, 

*  Scenes  from  the  Snow  Fields  of  Mont  Blanc,  folio,  1859. 
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further  time  and  labour.  In  1861,  he  contributed  a  careful  eye- 
sketch  of  the  country  between  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  Col  de  Bonhomme,  which  was  a  great  advance  upon  anything 
which  had  then  appeared ;  but  the  meagre  engraving  from  it 
in  the  second  series  of  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers  (1862),  was 
very  far  from  doing  it  justice.  In  Mr.  Tuckett*s  drawing  some- 
thing like  the  mutual  relations  of  the  glaciers  of  Trelatete, 
Miage,  and  Bionassay  appears  for  the  first  time,  although  the 
proportions  of  the  ground  plan  were  far  from  exact, — the  s.w. 
extremity  of  the  chain  being  carried  out  to  an  angle  far  too 
acute. 

It  was  in  1861  that  the  much-desired  Sheet  xxii.  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Map  was  issued  by  General  Dufour.  It  contained  so 
much  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  as  is  included  within  Swiss 
'  territory,  that  is,  the  eastern  slope  between  the  Col  de  Balme 
and  the  Col  Ferret.  Unfortunately  this  was  not  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  chain,  but  at  least  it  furnished  one  boundary 
of  the  "  Gordian  Knot"  already  refen-ed  to,  which  lay  between 
the  Glacier  of  Talfefre,  already  surveyed,  and  the  Glacier  of 
Salena,  which  is  whoUy  Swiss.  The  chain  of  Mbnt  Blanc  was, 
however,  laid  down  in  outline  throughout  a  considerable  pait 
of  its  extent,  but  the  Swiss  surveyors  were  only  responsible  for 
its  accuracy  up  to  their  own  boundary.  The  remaining  features 
were  taken,  it  is  believed,  from  Piedmontese  documents ;  but  it 
required  only  a  slight  inspection  to  show  tjiat  the  data  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  frontier  were  not  reconcilable,  and  the  result 
proved  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  that  old  work  pat^jhed  with 
new  makes  the  rent  worse.  The  relative  position  of  the 
Glaciers  of  Argenti^re,  Tour,  and  Salena  was,  if  possible,  more 
unintelligible  than  it  had  ever  been. 

In  1862,  Mr.  A.  Adams  Eeilly,  a  gentleman  of  liberal  educa- 
tion and  an  accurate  draughtsman,  directed  his  attention  to  the 
"  Gordian  Knot"  in  question.  He  crossed  the  Col  d'Argentifere, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Tuckett,  and  made  panoramic  drawings  of 
the  chain  in  various  directions.  But  it  was  found  impossible 
to  reconcile  these  with  the  position  of  the  summits  and  glaciers 
as  indicated  on  the  Swiss  map;  and  Mr.  Eeilly  decided  on 
directing  his  journey  of  1863  expressly  to  clear  up  such  am- 
biguities. For  this  purpose  he  provided  himself  with  an  excel- 
lent theodolite,  and  arranged  to  extend  the  triangulation  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  survey  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  of  1842,  up 
the  valley  of  the  Arve  to  the  Col  de  Balme,  and  thence  again  to 
the  very  origin  of  the  Glacier  of  Tour.  The  present  writer  was 
fortunately  able  to  place  at  Mr.  EeiUy's  disposal  the  unpublished 
additions  which  he  had  made  in  1846  and  1850  to  his  original 
survey,  extending  it  from  the  soiith  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
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An'^e  near  Chamouni.  In  particular,  he  had  dcterniined  with 
considerable  accuracy  the  interval  in  En<^lish  feet  between  the 
Pavilion  de  Flegere  and  the  summit  of  Mont  lireven.  The 
distance  between  these  two  is  nearly  three  En)2:lish  miles,  and 
it  fonns  an  admirable  base  for  exttniding  the  triangulation  in 
any  direction.  Mr.  Keilly  dexterously  availed  himself  of  it ; 
and  after  a  survey  of  much  labour,  owing  to  the  exceeding 
roughness  of  the  country,  finally  connecti^d  the  survey  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace  and  Chamouni  district  (including  Mont  Blanc), 
with  the  Swiss  sun'ey,  which  terminated  at  the  Col  de  Balme 
and  the  east  boundary  of  the  Glacier  of  Tour. 

Tlie  annexed  wood-cut  shows  on  a  larger  scale  than  that  of 


our  sketch-map  of  the  chain,  the  relations  of  the  three  Glaciers 
of  Salena,  Tour,  and  Argenti^re,  at  their  (contact,  as  determined, 
it  may  be  said  entirely,  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Keilly. 
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It  would  require  the  reader  to  have  before  him  the  Swiss  map 
of  1861,  or  some  equivalent  authority,  to  understand  the  geo- 
graphical emendation  thus  effected.  To  state  its  chief  result 
in  a  single  sentence,  two  mountains,  each  13,000  feet  high,  and 
stancliTig  on  tlie  maj)  a  mile  and  a  half  apart,  were  pulled 
together  and  made  one ;  while  a  snow  field  of  some  four  square 
miles  in  extent  was  annihilated.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  dia- 
gram that  the  Glacier  of  Tour  takes  its  origin  from  a  mountain 
spur  leading  north-eastwards  from  the  Aiguille  de  Chardonnet. 
Behind  that  spur,  the  Glacier  of  Salena  extends  itself  southwards 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  Tour  Noire,  and  is  separated  from  the 
Glacier  of  Argenti^re  solely  by  the  ridge  extending  from  that 
summit  to  the  Aiguille  de  Chardonnet.  Now,  previously,  things 
had  been  very  differently  represented.  The  Glacier  of  Tour 
was  imagined  to  extend  southwards  far  beyond  the  Aiguille  de 
Chardonnet,  and  far  beyond  even  that  of  Argenti^re,  and  to 
be  boimded  on  the  south-east  by  the  Glacier  of  Laneuvaz, 
which  in  reality  it  does  not  approach  within  two  miles,  which 
are  occupied  by  the  upper  basin  of  the  glacier  of  Salena. 
If  this  description  be  followed,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
Swiss  surveyors,  when  mapping  the  upper  basin  of  the  Salena, 
had  right  in  front  of  them  the  great  rocky  boundary  of  the 
glacier  of  Argenti^re,  including  the  two  vast  peaks  of  Argenti^re 
and  Chardonnet.  But,  misled  by  the  Piedmontese  survey,  they 
believed  that  they  were  still  divided  from  it  by  a  parallel  ridge, 
to  the  culminating  point  of  which  (a  magnificent  frosted  cone 
as  seen  from  the  east)  they  gave  the  name  of  Poini  des  Plines,  a 
peak  which  proved  the  very  bugbear  of  geographers ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  the  Point  des  Plines,  as  such,  had  no  existence, — it 
was  and  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  long  familiarly  known 
Aiguille  d'Argentifere. 

The  results  of  liis  painstaking  survey  of  the  Glacier  of  Tour, 
Mr.  Eeilly  laid  down  on  a  map  to  the  scale  of  Tuhruy  ^r  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  a  mile,  and  nothing  can  be  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  clear  and  beautiful  draught  which  now  lies  before 
us,  in  which  even  the  secondary  clusters  of  peaks  are  defined 
with  admirable  exactness  by  readings  of  the  theodolite.  It  is  a 
work  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  would  do  credit  to 
the  most  expert  professional  surveyor. 

But  Mr.  lieilly,  having  theoretically  disentangled  the  Gordian 
Knot,  confirmed  his  extrication  of  it  by  actually  walking  through 
it.  Ascending  the  Glacier  of  Argenti^re  to  the  gap  separating 
the  Aiguille  de  Chardonnet  from  that  of  Argentifere,  he  ascended 
that  gap.  A  glance  from  the  summit,  of  course,  showed  how  the 
land  lay.  Wlien  he  descended  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge, 
he  found  himself  on  the  Glacier  of  Salena,  not  on  the  Glacier  of 
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Tour.  Had  the  Federal  map  been  correct,  he  would  have  been 
still  in  Savoy;  as  it  was,  he  found  himself  in  Switzerland. 
This  col  he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Col  de  Chardon- 
net.  Not  long  before,  two  members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  Messrs. 
George  and  Macdonald,  having  been  led  astray  in  seeking 
for  the  Col  d'Argentifere  of  Mr.  Tuckett  (which  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  Tour  Noire),  had  already  effected  a  passage  from 
Argentifere  to  the  glacier  of  Salena  across  the  ridge  intermediate 
between  these  two  passes.  But  it  is  so  highly  dangerous  and 
impracticable  that  it  will  probably  never  again  be  tried.  The 
relative  position  of  the  three  routes  across  the  chain  are  shown 
in  the  woodcut  on  page  148,  and  the  course  of  the  northmost 
and  southmost  are  further  illustrated  by  the  red  lines  on  the 
map  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Most  amatem*s  would  have  considered  it  a  fair  summer's 
work  to  explore  and  map  an  intricate  and  desolate  country, 
which  had  for  years  been  the  despair  of  topographers.  But 
Mr.  Eeilly  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  having  surveyed  the 
chain  upwards  from  Chamouni  as  far  as  its  eastern  declivities, 
he  proceeded  with  his  tlieodolite  in  a  westerly  direction,  and 
proceeded  to  make  a  reconnaissance  of  the  far  larger  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc.  Taking  suitable  and 
prominent  stations,  especially  the  Mont  Joli  and  Eosaletta  (in 
the  Val  Montjoie),  he  turned  the  Col  du  Bonhonmie,  and  con- 
tinuing his  observations  on  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  managed  to 
connect  his  obsei*vations  on  the  north  side  with  those  on  the 
south  side  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  to  complete  a  topographical 
draught  of  the  entire  mountain  group  by  means  of  a  chain  of 
twenty  stations,  extending  to  the  Col  Ferret,  where,  entering 
Switzerland,  the  Federal  map  supplied  aU  needful  informa- 
tion. 

This  reconnaissance,  as  we  have  called  it,  was  performed, 
though  with  the  utmost  care,  yet  in  a  far  less  elaborate  style 
than  that  which  we  have  described  as  belonging  to  his  survey 
eastward.  Considering  the  short  time  in  which  it  was  done, 
and  absence  of  extraneous  materials,  it  is  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable instances  wliicli  have  come  across  our  notice  of  what  is 
commonly  called  a  "  tour  de  force."  Aided  he  no  doubt  was 
by  two  or  three  fundamental  positions  which  he  obtained  from 
a  French  engineer,  to  whom  they  had  been  communicated  by 
the  D^pot  de  la  Guerre.  But  with  this  trifling  exception,  and 
the  base  line  from  which  he  first  started,  all  was  his  own.  The 
map  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  founded  on  these  observations, 
and  displayed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Alpine  Club  in  London,  on  the 
3d  May  1864,  is  in  all  respects  a  triimiph  of  sagacity  and  of 
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art.  Mr.  Eeilly,  in  a  short  paper  explanatory  of  that  map,  has 
stated  the  principles  on  which  it  was  constructed : — 

"All  the  points  I  have  determined,"  he  says,  "about  200  in 
number,  lie  where  my  observations  placed  them;  and  I  have  not 
changed  the  position  of  one  of  them  in  deference  to  any  map,  however 
much  I  might  differ  from  it.  I  was  careful  to  do  this,  for  I  thought 
that  a  series  of  original  observations  would  be  far  more  useful — ^useful 
in  its  very  errors — than  any  compilation  of  existing  ones ;  for  in  deal- 
ing with  these  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  any  change  one  ^  makes 

increases  or  diminishes  the  error This  departure  from 

the  system  usually  employed,  I  found  of  inestimable  value,  and  had 
it  been  more  generally  pursued,  nearly  all  the  mistakes  with  which 
mountain  maps  abound  would  have  been  avoided." — Alpine  Journal^ 
June  1864,  p.  269. 

After  this  very  clear  statement,  no  one  can  doubt  that  Mr. 
Eeilly 's  results,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  original  to  him; 
and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  union  of  boldness  and  sagacity, 
amoimting  to  genius,  with  which  our  amateur,  undertaking 
a  work  of  the  kind  for  the  first  time,  proceeded  to  execute 
a  plan  so  self-denying,  yet  so  wise.  We  are  prepared  to 
allow  that  the  structure  of  Mr.  Eeilly's  chain  of  triangles  was 
not  what  an  officer  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  would  have  chosen. 
We  may  perhaps  even  admit  with  him  that  "  the  hair  of  an 
engineer  would  rise  up  on  his  head  at  the  unprofessional  way 
in  which  his  results  were  arrived  at ;"  but  we  also  know  how 
much  may  be  done  by  a  thorough  insight  into  the  matter  in 
hand,  even  with  irregular  materials.  Had  Mr.  Eeilly  been  able 
to  spend  twice  as  long  as  he  did  in  fixing  his  stations  and  con- 
necting them,  he  would  no  doubt  have  saved  himself  a  world  of 
anxious  labour  in  the  protraction  of  his  results,  and  in  the  final 
draught  of  his  map.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  the  result 
would  have  been  little  different  from  what  it  proved  to  be ;  in 
fact,  that  as  far  as  the  map  is  to  be  useful  to  the  tourist  or  to  the 
geologist,  the  deviations  in  it  from  the  proportions  of  nature 
are  inappreciable  and  of  no  positive  importance.  The  result, 
however,  is  owing  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which,  on  his 
return  home,  Mr.  Eeilly  made  use  of  the  observations  which  he 
had  accumulated.  The  rapidity  of  the  survey  was  to  be  com- 
pensated for  by  the  patience  of  the  reductions.  And  one  is  at 
a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the  truly  masculine  vigour  with 
which  observations  of  a  very  fatiguing  and  elaborate  kind, 
extending  over  a  crooked  line  of  fifty  miles  in  the  most  rugged 
country  in  Europe,  were  obtained  and  recorded  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  weeks,  or  the  indomitable  perseverance  with  which 
he  spent  the  whole  succeeding  winter  and  spring  at  his  desk, 
evolving  point  by  point  the  exquisite  convolutions  of  that  chain. 
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and  the  details  of  its  wouderful  structure.  With  certain  trifling 
exceptions,  Mr.  Reilly  states  that  he  "  has  not  indicated  the 
smallest  feature  for  wliich  he  had  not  the  authority  of  a  photo- 
graph, or  of  a  series  of  rough  sketches  wliich  he  had  taken  from 
nearly  all  his  stations,  and  on  which  his  theodolite  observations 
were  noted."  The  remarkable  panoramas,  which  he  thus  slightly 
mentions,  form  no  insignificant  part  of  Mr.  Reilly's  contribu- 
tions to  the  topography  of  the  district.'  They  extended,  we 
believe,  to  a  length  of  some  160  feet,  and  embraced  views  of  the 
chain  in  almost  every  conceivable  direction.  They  have  been 
largely  increased  in  number  by  his  excursions  during  the  past 
summer  (1864) ;  and  experience  has  enabled  the  author  to  com- 
bine in  making  them  a  rapidity  of  execution  with  an  accuracy 
of  proportion  and  outline,  which  might  well  seem  to  be  irre- 
concilable. 

We  have  already  said  that  200  points  of  the  chain  were  fixed 
by  the  actual  intersection  of  theodolite  angles.  Tliis  is  suflGL- 
cient  to  trace  out  the  main  skeleton  of  the  whole  range.  The 
intervals  were  filled  up  by  the  aid  of  eye  sketches,  and  of  the 
panoramas  just  mentioned. 

The  map  on  the  scale  of  ^oooo>  beautifully  shaded  and  col- 
oured, having  been  presented  by  the  author  to  the  Alpine  Club, 
the  first  consideration,  of  course,  was  how  it  might  be  most 
fitly  rendered  available  to  travellers  and  men  of  science.  In 
deference  to  the  author's  wishes,  its  publication  was  delayed 
until  he  should  have  revisited  the  ground  in  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  summer,  and  thus  again  tested  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  whole.  In  the  meantime,  a  reduced  photograpliic  copy 
was  made  at  the  expense  of  some  members  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

The  small  sketch-map  accompanying  the  present  article, 
shows  in  an  unpretending  style  the  broad  topographical  features 
of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  they  have  become  known  to  us 
mainly  thtough  Mr.  Reilly 's  labours.  The  value  and  extent  of 
these  may  be,  to  a  slight  degree,  judged  of  by  comparing  the 
sketch-map  in  question  with  that  compiled  in  1859  under  the 
eye  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  published  in  the  first  series  of 
Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers.  With  the  exception  of  the  dis- 
trict adjoining  the  Mer  de  Glace  and  its  tributaries,  taken  from 
a  pre^dous  surv^ey,  we  find  the  mountain  vajleys  of  the  eastern 
and  western  regions  of  the  chain  weakly  and  conventionally 
indicated  rather  than  expressed.  Just  as  in  the  sixty-year-old 
map  of  Raymond,  the  guiding  ridge  of  the  moimtain  range  is 
ambiguous  and  destitute  of  the  sinuosities  which  give  it  all  its 
character,  the  glaciers  taper  at  both  extremities  like  leeches 
crawling  down  the  valleys,  instead  of  being  each  connected  with 
a  suitable  mountain  reservoir,  such  as  is  essential  to  its  forma- 
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tion  and  maintenance.  All  this  can,  no  doubt,  be  but  feebly 
traced  in  the  index  map  which  alone  we  pretend  to  furnish  to 
the  readei^  of  this  article.  We  would  not  for  the  world — even 
if  we  could — anticipate  the  pleasure  which  all  who  love  the 
Alps  will  enjoy  w^hen  Mr.  lieilly's  map,  on  a  moderately  large 
scale,  and  executed  in  artistic  style  (as  we  hope  and  trust  it  will 
be),  shall  be  given  to  the  public.  Yet  even  our  little  index 
shows  how  artfully  (if  we  may  use  the  phrase)  the  packing  of 
these  glaciers  is  accomplished,  and  how  the  irregularities  of  the 
ridges,  and  the  sinuous  course  of  the  main  chain,  combine  to 
subdivide  the  whole  of  this  rugged  district  into  a  number  of 
cavities  and  valleys,  unequalled  perhaps  in  the  variety  of  their 
contours,  and  the  steepness  of  their  walls. 

The  routes  indicated  in  red,  show  the  principal  traverses  of 
the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  which,  chiefly  of  late  years,  have  been 
effected.  They  have,  we  believe,  been  all  crossed  by  Mr.  Reilly 
himself  in  one  or  other  of  the  last  few  summers,  and  it  is  evident 
to  simple  inspection  how  full  an  insight  these  expeditions  must 
give  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  chain,  and  that  to  one  so 
*  eminently  qualified  to  use  the  advantages  of  Ids  position,  no 
considerable  peculiarity  of  structure  or  arrangement  could  have 
remained  undetected  by  his  eye,  or  unrecorded  by  his  unwearied 
pencil.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  routes  in  question  by  no  means 
exhaust  our  topogi*apher*s  explorations.  The  ordinary  pathways 
round  about  the  entire  chain,  which  are  printed  in  black,  have 
of  course  been  all,  once  or  oftener,  trod  by  him ;  but  further,  to 
avoid  confusion,  we  have,  w4th  the  exception  of  the  tracks  to 
and  from  Mont  Blanc,  indicated  in  red,  only  "  through  routes" 
leading  from  one  face  of  the  chain  to  another.  Numberless 
ascents  and  deviations  in  different  directions  have  been  made  by 
him  besides.  During  last  summer,  1864,  besides  the  now  usual 
feat  of  mounting  Mont  Blanc — the  ordinary  summer  recreation 
of  an  Alpine  Club  man — Mr.  Reiljy  had  the  good  fortune  to 
ascend,  for  the  first  time,  three  virgin  peaks  of  the  chain,  all 
among  the  highest  of  the  second  order  of  summits.  There  was 
first  the  Aiguille  d'Argenti^re  (12,800  feet),  whence  he  could 
survey  at  a  glance  the  "  Gordian  Knot,"  and  testify  to  the  non- 
existence of  a  distinct  "  Pointe  des  Plines."  Then  there  was  the 
Mondolent  (12,566  feet),  which  he  reached  from  the  Col  Ferret, 
and  which,  though  lying  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  chain  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  commands,  as  Mr.  Reilly  records  in  his 
notes,  "  the  'p&t'fcction  of  a  vicv) ;"  Mont  Blanc  is  thence  seen 
from  an  uncommon  direction,  supported  on  the  left  by  the  vast 
summits  of  the  towering  Jorasses  seen  in  profile,  and  on  the  right 
by  the  aspiring,  and  till  lately  all  but  unknown.  Aiguille  de 
Triolet.     The  views  towards  the  Combin  and  the  Alps  of  Cogne 
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are  unsurpassed.  The  third  and  loftiest  summit  of  the  three 
new  ascents  was  the  Aiguille  de  Trelatete  (12,851  feet),  in  a  very 
different  (the  south-western)  quarter  of  the  chain,  commanding 
the  whole  of  that  region, — so  lately  almost  a  terra  incognita,  and 
an  unparalleled  panorama  of  the  western  and  steepest  slopes  of 
Mont  Blanc. 

To  return,  however,  for  a  few  moments — for  we  must  now 
draw  to  a  conclusion — to  the  "  through  routes"  of  the  chain 
indicated  in  red,  we  must  recall  the  fact  that  until  little  more 
than  a  dozen  years  since,  only  a  single  pass  was  recognised  in 
the  whole  extent  of  twenty-eight  miles,  inter\Tning  between  the 
Col  du  Bonhomme  and  the  col  or  valley  of  Champey,  where  our 
sketch-map  terminates  on  the  N.E.  This  pass  was  the  Col  du 
G^nt,  celebrated — in  the  days  when  Alpine  clubs  were  unknown 
— for  its  height  and  difficulty ;  more  justly  celebrated,  however, 
for  the  truly  remarkable  sojourn  there  in  1788,  for  seventeen 
days,  of  the  great  De  Saussure,  for  the  purposes  of  scientific 
experiment.  But  now  our  map  shows  by  its  red  lines  eight 
other  passes  (or  nine  in  all)  by  which  the  chain  has  been 
crossed.  Beginning  at  the  s.w.  end,  we  find  two  of  no  special  diffi- 
culty, the  Col  du  Mont  Tondu  and  the  Col  d'Enclaves,  numbered 
with  the  figures  2  and  3,  which  must  afford  a  grateful  variety 
to  the  traveller*  bound  from  the  Val  Montjoie  to  the  Allee 
Blanche,  who  has  already  crossed  the  somewhat  wearisome 
pass  of  the  Bonhomme.  Next  we  have  the  Col  de  Miage 
(numbered  6),  connecting  the  northern  and  southern  glaciers  of 
that  name,  which  probably  yields  in  interest  to  no  other  in  the 
chain.  Its  height  is  11,100  feet,  and  it  is  one  of  the  steepest 
and  narrowest  of  the  practicable  barriers  in  the  Alps.  It  was 
first  traversed  in  1858  by  Mr.  Coleman,  thus  abridging  im- 
mensely in  point  of  distance,  though  not  so  much  so  in  time,  the 
long  circuit  from  Chamouni  to  Courmayeur ;  while  the  perfect 
insight  which  it  gives  into  the  unsurpassed  magnificence  of  the 
great  glacier  of  the  South  Miage,  with  its  views  of  the  western 
precipices  of  Mont  Blanc,  place  it  in  the  very  first  rank  in  point 
of  scenery.  The  Col  de  Miage  wiU  long  be  remembered  for  a 
singular  accident  which  happened  there  in  1861  to  a  young 
Englishman,  who  slipped  down  a  face  of  snow  and  ice  through 
a  vertical  height  of  more  than  1 700  feet,  and  barely  escaped  with 
life.i 

Intimately  connected  with  this  col  is  the  fifth  in  order,  (num- 
bered 8  on  the  map),  which  we  have  called  the  Col  de  Bio- 
nassay.  It  was  traversed  last  summer,  for  the  first  time,  by  Mr. 
Eeilly,  who  calls  it  the  Col  du  D6me  de  Gout^.     It  undoubtedly 

^  A  detailed  account  of  the  accident  will  be  found  in  Peaks  and  Passes, 
Second  Series. 
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forms  a  most  remarkable  pass,  as  by  it  Courmayeur  may  be 
reached  from  Chamouni  by  the  route  of  the  Grands  Mulets  and 
D6me  de  Gout^.  Mr.  Eeilly's  point  of  departure  was  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Col  de  Miage,  from  whence  he  reached  diagonally 
the  ridge  which  extends  from  the  Aiguille  de  Bionassay  eastwards 
to  the  "  Dome ;"  and  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  this  ridge  can 
in  all  circumstances  be  reached  directly  from  the  level  of  the  s. 
Glacier  of  Miage.  Having  attained  the  summit  of  the  D6me 
by  this  novel  route,  Mr.  Eeilly,  with  his  accustomed  intrepidity, 
proceeded  to  cut  his  way  down  the  n.e.  face  of  the  Dome  right 
upon  the  Grands  Mulets,  instead  of  going  round  by  the  grand 
plateau.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  he  was  accompanied  on 
this  occasion  by  Mr.  Birkbeck,  the  victim  of  the  accident  of 
1861  above  referred  to,  whose  Alpine  ardour  appears  to  have 
suffered  no  diminution  in  consequence  of  that  tremendous 
somersault.  The  expedition  which  it  had  interrupted  was 
directed  towards  the  very  passage  thus  effected  three  years 
later. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  map  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
D&me  de  Goutd  is  intersected  by  several  routes.  Two  of  these 
lead  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  One  is  the  usual  route  by 
the  Grands  Mulets  and  the  Rochers  Eouges.  Another  is  that 
originally  tried  by  De  Saussure,  and  repeatedly  attempted  since, 
by  the  Glacier  of  Bionassay  and  the  Aiguille  de  Gout6.  This  last 
route  offered  no  advantages  while  it  was  necessary  to  re-descend 
from  the  level  of  the  Dome  to  the  grand  plateau,  and  take  the 
old  course  to  the  top ;  but  in  1859  the  He  v.  C.  Hudson^  effected 
the  direct  passage  from  the  Dome  to  Mont  Blanc  by  the  N.w. 
ridge  of  the  latter,  which  overhangs  the  awful  precipices  of  the 
S.  Miage,  traversing  the  intermediate  knoll,  known  from  an  early 
period  under  the  name  of  the  Bosse  du  Dromadaire.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  special  difficulty  occurs  on  this,  the  most 
natural  access  of  any  to  the  highest  mountain  of  Europe  ;  and 
it  is  inexplicable  why,  though  repeatedly  "  prospected,"  it  has 
for  generations  been  regarded  as  impracticable. 

Mont  Blanc  was  ascended  in  1863  from  one  other  direction 
by  Messrs.  Maquetin  and  Briquet.  By  crossing  the  Col  de 
G^ant  from  Courmayeur,  and  bivouacking  at  the  south  foot  of  the 
Aiguille  de  Midi,  they  gained  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  by  the 
Mont  Maudit  and  the  Mur  de  la  Cote.  This  route  presents  some 
points  of  interest,  but  it  is  absurd  and  illogical  to  consider  it  as 
a  route  from  Courmayeur  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  is 
essentially  a  route  by  Montanvert  and  the  Glacier  du  G(5ant, 
entirely  situated  on  the  northern  slopes. 

1  So  stated  in  Mr.  Ball's  Ouide.  We  cannot  recollect  to  Lave  met  with  the 
original  account. 
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Of  the  next  pass  in  order,  the  Col  du  G^ant  (11,200  feet), 
numbered  27  on  the  map,  we  need  say  no  more  here.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing one,  the  Col  de  Triolet,  achieved  by  Mr.  Keilly  in  1864, 
has  a  newer  interest,  and  is  likely,  we  should  think,  to  become 
popular  amongst  membei*3  of  the  Alpine  Club.  This  is  the 
only  outlet  yet  discovered  from  the  Glacier  of  Tal^fre,  and  it 
leads  into  the  Italian  Val  Ferret,  near  to  the  col  of  that  name, 
by  the  Glacier  of  Triolet.  Its  position  is  shown  on  the  map  by 
the  red  line  passing  close  to  the  Aiguille  de  Triolet.  Mr.  Eeilly, 
starting  from  Montanvert,  slept  under  a  shelter-stone  on  the 
Couvercle.  From  the  not^s  with  which  he  has  kindly  furnished 
us,  we  find  that,  leaving  his  bivouac  at  4.30  A.M.,  passing  the 
Jardin,  and  ascending  the  Tal^fre  Glacier  to  its  s.E.  angle,  he, 
with  his  companion,  Mr.  Wh^uiper,  attained  the  Col  de  Triolet 
without  very  serious  difficulty  at  8.10,  an  early  hour,  consi- 
dering the  great  height,  which  is  12,160  feet.  The  view  must 
partake  much  of  the  character  of  that  from  the  Mondelant, 
already  referred  to,  which  is  but  a  little  way  farther  east,  and 
only  400  feet  higher.  The  descent  from  the  Col  to  the  Glacier 
of  Triolet  is  steep  and  difficult.  The  more  level  part  of  the 
n^v^  of  the  glacier  was  only  reached  at  10.50,  and  the  moraine 
an  hour  later.  The  glacier  is  a  long  one,  and  in  order  to  escape 
the  torrent  at  its  foot,  the  next  higher  glacier,  that  of  Mont 
Dolent,  had  to  be  used  as  a  bridge.  Finally,  the  chalets  of 
Praz  de  Bar  were  reached  at  four,  being  eleven  and  a  half  hours 
from  the  Couvercle.  To  descend  the  valley  to  Courmayeur  would 
take  three  hours  more. 

The  remaining  cols  of  the  chain  are  those  of  Argenti^re  (1 9), 
from  Chamoimi  to  Ijh  Folly;  of  Chardonnet  (18),  from  Cha- 
mouni  to  Orei^res;  and  that  of  the  Feneti-e  de  Salena  (21),  in 
the  same  direction.     Of  these  we  have  already  said  enough. 

Not  one  of  all  these  passes,  excej)ting  the  two  nearest  to  the 
to  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  are  under  11,000  English  feet  in 
height. 

And  here  we  must  take  leave,  for  the  present,  of  Mr.  Eeilly 
and  his  map.  He  has  generously  made  over  all  right  of  pro- 
perty in  the  latter  to  the  Alpine  Club,  and  the  Club,  by  accept- 
ing the  trust,  liave  engaged  that  the  public  shall  receive  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Keilly's  labours.  The  author,  having  undertaken 
to  reduce  and  redraw  tlie  map  on  a  scale  of  ^xfijf^  of  nature,  and 
to  correct  it  throughout  from  his  latest  observations,  this  finished 
drawing — which  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind — has,  we  understand, 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  artist  in  lithography,  and 
will  be  published  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months.  The  result, 
even  after  making  some  allowance  for  the  lithograph  falling 
short  of  the  original,  will,  we  trust,  justify  the  encomiums  we 
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have  pronounced  on  Mr.  Eeilly's  labours.  It  will  be  a  real 
boon  to  the  tourist,  the  geographer,  and  the  geologist.  It  will 
be  by  far  the  proudest  trophy  which  the  Alpine  Club  can  show 
of  the  enterprise  and  devotion  of  its  members.  The  junior  but 
rival  Clubs  of  Switzerland,  Vienna,  and  Turin,  will  find  that  the 
coronet  of  Alpine  exploration  has  been  secured  for  Britain.  It 
is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  mountain  range  so  limited 
in  extent  as  that  of  Mont  Blanc,  so  remarkable  by  its  elevation, 
so  attractive  by  its  scenery,  should  have  remained  unsurveyed 
till  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  still  more 
remarkable  that  the  three  important  States — France,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland — which  share  amongst  them  this  stronghold  of 
nature,  should  have  been  unable  to  agree  to  make  a  map  of 
it  on  a  common  scheme,  and  that  it  should  have  been  left  to  a 
British  amateur  to  supply  so  glaring  a  deficiency. 

As  to  Mr.  Eeilly  himself,  we  can  only  express  the  hope  that 
his  perseverance,  skill,  and  taste,  having  found  a  fit  field  for 
their  exercise,  will  continue  to  be  further  employed  for  the  pro- 
motion of  geography  and  the  benefit  of  mountaineers. 
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Art.  VI. — Essays  in  Criticism,    By  Matthew  Arnold.    Lon- 
don, 1865. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal/  when  quoting  one  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  luminous  judgments,  we  ventured  to  express 
our  belief  that  his  papers,  should  they  ever  be  brought  together, 
would  furnish  us  with  some  of  the  most  subtle  and  most  culti- 
vated criticism  in  the  English  language.  No  man  hastily  de- 
cides on  publishing  a  volume  of  essays ;  and  we  fear,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Arnold  must  have  determined  on  this  step  before  those 
remarks  can  have  met  his  eye.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  no  small 
satisfaction  to  think  that  any  words  of  ours  had  suggested  the 
idea  of  this  publication  ;  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  possible,  had 
in  some  degree  strengthened  a  half-formed  purpose. 
y  Writers  in  the  periodical  press  are  addicted  to  republishing 
their  essays,  and  are  prone  to  apologize  for  so  doing.  The 
tendency  is  natural ;  the  apologies  unnecessary.  Men  of  the 
greatest  ability  and  most  profound  information  do  not  now 
think  it  unworthy  of  them  to  write,  and  to  write  their  best,  in 
magazines  and  reviews.  And  it  is  very  natural  that  such 
men  should  seek  to  rescue  their  work  from  that  forgetful- 
ness  which  inevitably  overwhelms  such  a  form  of  publica- 
tion. Moreover,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  readers  that  this 
tendency  should  be  encouraged.  In  their  behalf  it  is  especially 
to  be  desired  that  writings  of  the  class  we  refer  to  should  be 
preserved  at  least  beyond  the  hour.  It  is  not  that  the  days  of 
books,  and  of  good  books,  too,  are  over.  Surely  to  call  English 
literature  at  the  present  time  frivolous,  is  to  take  a  very  partisd 
view.  There  is  no  lack  of  good  writers  or  of  thoughtful  raiders ; 
but  each  of  thase  classes  appears  smaller  than  it  did  some  years 
ago,  because  the  number  of  writere  and  readers  of  all  sorts  has 
increased.  Especially  what  may  be  called  a  middle  class  of 
readers  has  been  in  our  day  almost  created, — men  of  too  active 
intelligence  to  live  by  fiction  alone,  but  who  do  not  venture 
among  the  liighest  places  of  literature  from  want  of  leisure,  or 
of  mental  range,  or  it  may  be  from  imperfect  education, — men 
who  will  hardly  encounter  Grote,  or  Merivale,  or  Mill,  but  who 
yet  weary  of  the  flash  of  Miss  Braddon  or  the  commonplace  of 
TroUope.  It  must  indeed  be  a  mind  of  a  very  ordinary  stamp 
whose  requirements  can  be  satisfied  by  English  fiction,  disor- 
ganized and  inartistic  as  it  now  is.  The  wants  of  this  class  of 
readers  are  best  supplied  by  good  essays  or  articles ;  and  we 
therefore  think  that  when  a  writer  gratifies  a  natural  ambition 
by  seeking  for  his  work  a  more  abiding  form  than  the  review  or 
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Ihe  magazine,  he  should  receive  a  hearty  welcome,  not,  as  is  too  ' 
often  the  case,  a  condescending,  almost  a  contemptuous  recog- 

/    nition.'^ 

^  It  is,  however,  questionable  how  far  considerations  such  as 
these  are  applicable  to  the  case  before  us.  Mr.  Arnold's  Essays 
can  hardly  be  classed  as  good  popular  writing,  and  will  hardly 
recommend  themselves  to  ordinary  and  hasty  readers.  Their 
publication  in  this  form  can  be  justified  on  a  higher  ground — 
on  the  ground  of  their  intrinsic  merit.  On  the  other  hand, 
doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  their  probable  popularity. 
They  are  all  in  the  strictest  sense  critical,  and  criticism  is  never 
popular.  Most  of  the  sources  of  attraction  which  have  made 
the  success  of  so  many  similar  publications  are  wanting  here  : 
we  have  not  the  attractiveness  of  biography,  the  power  of  his- 
tory, or  the  yet  livelier  interest  which  attaches  to  social  and 
political  questions.  Nor  is  the  style  of  the  criticism  calculated 
to  conciliate.  No  prejudices  are  flattered;  no  faults  are  left 
unexposed  ;  and  the  standards  appealed  to  are  not  such  as  will 
readily  be  recognised,  or  even  comprehended,  by  the  every-day 
reader. 

^'  Mr.  Arnold  "began  his  literary  career  as  a  poet.  It  is  not 
often  that  prize  poems  are  worthy  of  being  remembered ;  but 
Mr.  Arnold's  poem  on  Cromwell,  which  obtained  the  Newdi- 
gate  at  Oxfora  in  184^,  wa§  an  exception  to  this  general  rule 
of  oblivion.  The  purely  poetical  merit  of  some  portion  of  it 
was  not  inconsiderable  ;  but  it  was  specially  remarkable  for 
the  manliness  and  good  taste  which  prevailed  throughout,  and 
still  more  for  an  effort  at  construction  which  succeeded  in  giving, 
even  to  a  prize  poem,  something  of  artistic  completeness.  This 
manliness  and  cultivated  taste,  and  this  reverence  for  art,  can 
be  traced  in  aU  Mr.  Arnold's  subsequent  poems ;  and  these  qua-i 
lities,  beyond  all  else,  have  made  him  the  critic  he  is.  In  1849 
Mr.  Arnold  published  anonymously  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
and  another  in  1852.  These  were  republished  under  his  name 
in  1857,  with  additions  and  alterations;  and  in  1858  he  at- 
tempted to  enrich  English  literature  with  "  what  is  most  perfect 
in  the  forms  of  the  most  perfectly  formed  literature  in  the 
world," — namely,  the  form  of  Greek  tragedy.  Merope,  however, 
proved  a  failure,  as  such  experiments  usually  do  ;  but  his  other 
poems  have  achieved  a  very  considerable  amount  of  popularity. 
It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  any  criticism 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  poetical  labours.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the 
highest  imaginative  power  is  not  his ;  but  he  possesses  many 
eminent  poetical  gifts  notwithstanding.  His  varied  and  musical 
versification  ;  his  diction,  of  great  beauty,  yet  never  overloaded 
with  gaudy  richness, — indeed  he  sometimes  carries  his  horror  of 
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mere  verbal  ornament  to  excess ;  his  eultivat<?d  thou^i^ht ;  a  good 
taste  which  is  never  forgotten  ;  a  repose  which  dwells  ui)on  his 
page, — all  these  things  comlane  to  give  liis  poetry  a  peculiar 
charm.  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  feverish  obscurities 
which,  under  the  name  of  poems,  so  trouble  our  literature,  to 
the  vigour  of  Myccriims,  the  Homeric  echoes  of  Sohrah  and 
Rusticm,  the  pathos  and  romantic  beauty  of  Tristan  and  Iscult. 
Beyond  question,  AFr.  Arnold  can  claim  to  be  numbered  among 
tlie  licensed  critics,  according  to  Pope — 

"  Let  such  teach  others  who  themselves  excel, 
And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well." 

But  it  is  Mr.  Arnold's  prose  writings  which  will  gain  for  him 
the  greatest  and  most  enduring  rej)utation.  For  some  years 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  contributing  to  various  reviews  and 
magazines,  papers  which  had  power  to  command  attention  even 
ajnid  the  tunnoilof  periodical  litemture.  Marked  beyond  com- 
mon by  originality  of  view  and  fearlessness  of  expression,  they 
often  excited  dissent,  sometimes  provoked  hostility ;  but  they 
never  failed  to  arouse  interest  and  to  stimulate  thought.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  critical,  and  the  criticism  was  of  a  rai*e 
stamp.  Long  ago,  Dr.  Johnson  remarked  that "  criticism,  though 
dignified  from  the  earliest  ages  by  the  labours  of  men  eminent' 
for  knowledge  and  capacity,  and,  since  the  revival  of  polite 
literature,  the  favourite  study  of  European  scholars,  has  not  yet 
attained  the  ceitainty  and  stability  of  science"  {Rambler y  158). 
If  this  was  true  of  the  criticism  of  Dr.  Johnson's  day,  it  is  far 
more  true  of  the  criticism  of  our  own.  Formerly,  when  reviews 
and  magazines  were  unknown,  criticism  stood  by  itself,  and  was 
pursued  for  its  own  end ;  or  otherwise,  was  given  to  the  world 
by  the  leading  poet«  as  explanatory  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  worked,  and  the  rules  by  which  they  were  guided.  Such 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  criticism  of  Johnson  himself;  such 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  criticism  of  Milton,  of  Dry  den,  and 
in  our  own  times  of  Coleridge,  and  even  of  Wordsworth.  Yet 
at  no  time  was  gootl  criticism  common ;  and  now  it  has 
almost  passed  away  from  amongst  us.  It  has  lost  much  by 
having  become  anonymous.  The  censor  no  more  speaks  with 
the  weight  of  a  great  name,  and  the  genus  irritalnlc  refuse  to 
bow  before  an  authority  which  they  have  not  otherwise  learned 
to  reverence.  Worse  than  this,  criticism  is  forgotten  in  article- 
writing.  The  primary  object  is  to  make  an  entertaining  article ; 
and  the  work  is  undertaken  by  able  men  and  experienced 
writers,  but  who  have  not  made  criticism  a  special  study,  and 
who  do  not  set  it  before  them  as  an  exclusive  aim.  This  ten- 
dency is  quite  fatal :  for  the  first  purpose  of  criticism  is  by  no 
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means  to  amuse  or  entertain  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  first  purpose 
is  to  teach  and  discipline,  and  herein  lies  its  weakness  as  regards 
noisy  popularity,  but  its  real  glory  and  strength.  To  these  causes 
mainly  it  is  owing  that,  in  Mr.  Arnold's  words,  while  of  "  the 
literature  of  France  and  Germany,  as  of  the  intellect  of  Europe  in 
general,  the  main  effort,  for  now  many  years,  has  been  a  critical 
effort ;  the  endeavour,  in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  theology, 
philosophy,  history,  art,  science,  to  see  the  object  as  in  itself  it 
really  is,  almost  the  last  thing  for  which  one  would  come  to 
English  literature  is  just  that  very  thing  which  now  Europe 
most  desires, — criticism.'VL. 

The  truth  of  tliis  sentence  will  be  questioned  by  few.  English 
criticism  for  years  past  has  been  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  it  observes 
no  system,  it  rests  on  no  principles,  it  lays  down  no  rules.  It 
was  at  first  sight  startling  to  see  the  Saturday  Review  not  long 
ago  contending  that  the  prevailing  fault  of  our  criticism  was  too 
great  leniency.  But,  doubtless,  the  remark  was  true.  Those 
who  love  to  disparage  the  critic's  craft  are  always  telling  us  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  blame  than  to  praise.  It  may  be  so, 
if  whether  the  praise  or  the  blame  is  well  founded  be 
held  a  thing  of  no  account.  On  the  other  hand,  vaguely  to 
praise  implies  infinitely  less  trouble  than  to  censure  according 
to  sound  principles,  and  to  justify  censure  by  argument  and 
example.  A  flagrant  instance,  now  some  years  old,  of  the  com- 
■fnonness  and  worthlessness  of  critical  praise,  has  lately  been 
again  brought  before  the  public.  Moved  by  we  know  not  what 
sudden  impulse.  Professor  Aytoun  has  written  to  the  newspapers 
denying  that  commendatory  expressions  with  regard  to  Festus, 
which  have  been  printed  with  his  name  attached,  were  really 
written  by  him.  It  had,  we  are  told,  been  too  hastily  assumed 
that  Mr.  Aytoun  was  the  writer  of  an  article  in  Blackwood! s 
Magazine^  in  which  the  said  expressions  did  appear ;  and  he  is 
therefore  free  from  the  reproach  of  having  praised  over-much ; 
but  then,  in  the  same  list  of  "  opinions  of  the  press,"  there  were 
extracts  from  the  best  periodicals  in  the  country  (though  with- 
out the  names  of  the  writers),  extolling  the  merits  of  Festus  in 
language  which  would  have  required  some  modification  if 
appHed  to  Paradise  Lost  What  can  be  the  causes  of  aU  this 
evil  ?     Mr.  Arnold  suggests  the  following  : — 

"  For,  what  is  at  present  the  bane  of  criticism  in  this  country  ?  It 
is  that  practical  considerations  cling  to  it  and  stifle  it ;  it  subserves 
interests  not  its  own ;  our  organs  of  criticism  are  organs  of  men  and 
parties  having  practical  ends  to  serve,  and  with  them  those  practical 
ends  are  the  first  thing  and  the  play  of  mind  the  second ;  so  much  play 
of  mind  as  is  compatible  with  the  prosecution  of  those  practical  ends 
is  all  that  is  wanted.     An  organ  like  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^ 
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haviug  for  its  main  function  to  understand  and  utter  the  best  that  is 
known  and  thought  in  the  world,  existing,  it  may  be  said,  as  just  an 
organ  for  a  free  play  of  the  mind,  we  have  not ;  but  we  have  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  existing  as  an  organ  of  the  old  Whigs,  and  for  as 
much  play  of  mind  as  may  suit  its  being  that ;  we  have  the  Quarterly 
Review^  existing  as  an  organ  of  the  Tories,  and  for  as  much  play  of 
mind  as  may  suit  its  being  that ;  we  have  the  British  Quarterli/  Be- 
view,  existing  as  an  organ  of  the  political  Dissenters,  and  for  as  much 
play  of  mind  as  may  suit  its  being  that ;  we  have  the  TimeSj  existing 
as  an  organ  of  the  common,  satisfied,  well-to-do  Englishman,  and  for 
as  much  play  of  mind  as  may  suit  its  being  that.  And  so  on  through 
all  the  various  fractions,  political  and  religious,  of  our  society;  every 
fraction  has,  as  such,  its  organ  of  criticism,  but  the  notion  of  combin- 
ing all  fractions  in  the  common  pleasure  of  a  free  disinterested  play  of 
mind  meets  with  no  favour.  Directly  this  play  of  mind  wants  to  have 
more  scope,  and  to  forget  the  pressure  of  practical  considerations  a 
little,  it  is  checked,  it  is  made  to  feel  the  chain ;  we  saw  this  the  other 
day  in  the  extinction,  so  much  to  be  regretted,  of  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Review  ;  perhaps  in  no  organ  of  criticism  in  this  country  was  there  so 
much  knowledge,  so  much  play  of  mind ;  but  these  could  not  save  it ; 
the  Dublin  Review  subordinates  play  of  mind  to  the  practical  business 
of  English  and  Irish  Catholicism,  and  lives.  It  must  needs  be  that 
men  should  act  in  sects  and  parties,  that  each  of  these  sects  andfparties 
should  have  its  organ,  and  should  make  this  organ  subserve  the  inter- 
ests of  its  action ;  but  it  would  be  well,  too,  that  there  should  be  a 
criticism,  not  the  minister  of  these  interests,  not  their  enemy,  but 
absolutely  and  entirely  independent  of  them.  No  other  criticism  will 
ever  attain  any  real  authority  or  make  any  real  way  towards  its  end, — 
the  creating  a  current  of  true  and  fresh  ideas." 

Other  influences  arc  also  at  work,  some  of  slighter  force  than 
the  above,  others  more  deeply-rooted  and  more  powerful.  Grood- 
nature,  a  dislike  of  trouble,  the  arts  of  puffery,  all  tend  to  per- 
vert criticism ;  but  worst  of  all  is  the  indecision  and  want  of 
fixed  principles  among  critics,  who,  uncertain  as  to  what  should 
be  really  aimed  at,  have,  of  course,  no  sound  basis  on  which  to 
rest  their  judgments.  And  what  incalculable  mischief  is  hereby 
done  to  lit<3rature  ?  Writers  reject  only  too  gladly  the  authority 
of  judges  who  s})eak  with  hesitating  lips,  and  give  themselves 
over  to  all  mauner  of  lawlessness.  ThsX  a  novel  or  a  poem 
should  1)0  a  work  of  art,  framed  according  to  certain  artistic 
rules,  seems  an  idea  never  present  to  their  minds.  They  strive 
indeed  after  effect,  but  it  is  not  legitimate  effect ;  it  is  the  effect 
of  "fine  passages/'  so  misplaced,  so  at  variance  with  artistie 
excellence,  that  things  which  might  have  been  beauties  become 
deformities  brought  out  into  strong  relief.  To  such  writers  the 
merit  of  a  [>oem  like  Dora,  or  a  novel  like  Tom  Jwus  is  an 
utter  mystciy.    We  need  not  dwell  on  this  thema    Unhappily 
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there  is  little  need  to  convince  the  world  of  the  shortcomings 
of  English  literature  at  the  present  time. 

For  this  dismal  saturnalia  of  sensation  novels  and  spasmodic 
poetry,  our  so-caUed  criticism  is  in  no  small  degree  responsible. 
The  vagaries  of  half-educated  writers  have  had  no  control ;  the 
taste  of  half-educated  readers  has  had  no  direction.  How  much 
evil  has  thence  resulted  no  man  can  tell ;  things  are  at  a  sad 
pass  when  the  watchers  prove  to  be  themselves  in  need  of 
watching.  Nay,  our  critics  do  more  than  negative  mischief. 
They  are  strenuous  in  the  propagation  of  evil.  One  critic  like 
Mr.  George  GilfiUan  can  do  infinitely  more  harm  to  literature 
than  any  number  of  spasmodic  poets.  For  he  is  the  prime 
source  of  mischief:  he  it  is  who  calls  those  poets  into  their 
brief  but  harmful  existence. 

''  But,  of  the  two,  less  dangerous  is  the  offence 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense/' 

Are  these  things  Remediable  ?'^s  criticism  nothing  but 
mere  opinion  resting  on  no  more  certain  basis  than  caprice? 
and  must  literature  therefore  for  ever  wander  without  control, 
without  a  guide?  Surely  no.  Criticism  may  not  yet  have 
become  what  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  it  to  be,  a  science  ;  but 
it  is,  when  rightly  imderstood,  an  intelligible  and  certain  art. 
The  laws  which  it  lays  down  are  not  arbitrary;  they  are 
generalized  from  the  practice  of  the  masters  of  literature,  and 
come  to  us  approved  by  experience,  and  invested  with  the 
weight  of  authority.  Criticism  concerns  itself  both  with  form 
and  matter,  applying  to  these  certain  definite  tests.  It  inquires, 
in  the  first  place,  whether  the  language,  the  illustrations,  the 
metaphors  are  correct,  and  in  good  taste ;  in  the  second  place, 
whether  they  are  rich  and  beautiful ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  it 
rises  to  a  study  of  the  characters,  takes  in  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  looks  to  the  due  subordination  of  the  parts,  and 
the  artistic  completeness  of  the  whole.  It  is  very  idle,  there- 
fore, to  assail  such  an  art  as  being  nothing  beyond  an  unkindly 
love  of  fault-finding.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  its  origin  in  a 
love  of  truth,  and  its  real  aim  is  to  discover  and  foster  excellence, 
though,  as  a  means  to  this  end,  it  may  be  sometimes  necessary 
to  expose  pretence  and  incompetence.  To  be  impatient  of  the 
restraints  of  criticism,  to  disparage  it,  to  rail  at  it,  to  affect 
an  unreal  independence  of  its  judgments,  are  certain  signs  of 
weakness  in  an  author. 

To  prove  aU  this,  and  illustrate  it,  and  exemplify  it,  has 
been  the  aim  of  much  of  Mr.  Arnold's  writing.  His  first 
separate  prose  publication  was,  we  think,  the  lectures  on  trans- 
lating Homer,  which  he  delivered  as  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
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Oxford.  The  originality,  the  fearlessness,  we  regret  to  add  the 
occasional  arrogance  of  tone  which  marked  these  lectures, 
gained  for  them  much  attention.  But  as  they  were  fully 
noticed  in  the  North  BHtisJi  Review'^  at  the  time  of  their  publi- 
cation, we  cannot  do  more  than  allude  to  them  now.  In  the 
present  volume  he  has  collected  together  essays,  ranging 
over  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but  all  of  them  in  the  strictest 
sense  critical.  In  the  first  of  these,  called  Tlie  FuTwticms  of 
Criticism  at  the  Present  Time,  he  not  only  explains  those  func- 
tions, but  also  vindicates  their  dignity  and  utility.  Mr.  Arnold 
must  tell  us  himself  what,  and  of  what  sort,  is  the  criticism  he 
upholds  and  would  endeavour  to  practise: — 

"  But  stop,  some  one  will  say ;  all  this  talk  is  of  no  practical  use  to 
us  whatever  ;  this  criticism  of  yours  is  not  what  we  have  in  our  minds 
when  we  speak  of  criticism  ;  when  we  speak  of  critics  and  criticism,  we 
mean  critics  and  criticism  of  the  current  English  literature  of  the  day ; 
when  you  offer  to  tell  criticism  its  function,  it  is  to  this  criticism  that 
we  expect  you  to  address  yourself.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  I  am  afraid 
I  must  disappoint  these  expectations.  I  am  bouud  by  my  own  defini- 
tion of  criticism  :  a  disinterested  endeavour  to  learn  and  propagate  the 
best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world.  How  much  of  current 
English  literature  oomes  into  this  '  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in 
the  world  V  Not  very  much,  I  fear ;  certainly  less,  at  this  moment, 
than  of  the  current  hteratnre  of  France  or  Germany.  Well,  then,  am 
I  to  alter  my  definition  of  criticism,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  number  of  practising  English  critics,  who,  after  all,  are  free  in 
their  choice  of  a  business?  That  would  be  making  criticism  lend 
itself  just  to  one  of  those  alien  practical  considerations,  which,  I  have 
said,  are  so  fatal  to  it.  One  may  say,  indeed,  to  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  the  mass, — so  much  better  disregarded, — of  current  Eng- 
lish literature,  that  they  may  at  all  events  endeavour,  in  dealing  vrith 
this,  to  try  it,  so  far  as  they  can,  by  the  standard  of  the  best  that  is 
known  and  thought  in  the  world  ;  one  may  say,  that  to  get  anywhere 
near  this  standard,  every  critic  should  try  and  possess  one  great  litera- 
ture, at  least,  besides  his  own ;  and  the  more  imhke  his  own,  the 
better.  But,  after  all,  the  criticism  I  am  really  concerned  with, — the 
criticism  which  alone  can  much  help  us  for  the  future,  the  criticism 
which,  throughout  Europe,  is  at  the  present  day  meant,  when  so  much 
stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  criticism  and  the  critical  spirit, — is 
a  criticism  which  regards  Europe  as  being,  for  intellectual  and  spiritual 
purposes,  one  great  confederation,  bound  to  a  joint  action  and  working 
to  a  common  result ;  and  whose  members  have,  for  their  proper  outfit, 
a  knowledge  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Eastern  antiquity,  and  of  one 
another.  Special,  local,  and  temporary  advantages  being  put  out  of 
aocount,  that  modem  nation  will  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  sphere 
make  most  progress,  which  most  thoroughly  carries  out  this  programme. 
And  what  is  that  but  saying  that  we  too,  all  of  us,  as  individuals,  the 
more  thoroughly  we  carry  it  out,  shall  make  the  more  progress  ?  •  .  .  . 
1  No.  bczii.,  May  1862. 
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"  I  conclude  with  what  I  said  at  the  beginning  :  to  have  the  sense 
of  creative  activity  is  the  great  happiness  and  the  great  proof  of  being 
alive,  and  it  is  not  denied  to  criticism  to  have  it ;  but  then  criticism 
must  be  sincere,  simple,  flexible,  ardent,  ever  widening  its  knowledge. 
Then  it  may  have,  in  no  contemptible  measure,  a  joyful  sense  of  crea- 
tive activity ;  a  sense  which  a  man  of  insight  and  conscience  will  prefer 
to  what  he  might  derive  from  a  poor,  starved,  fragmentary,  inadequate 
creation.     And  at  some  epochs  no  other  creation  is  possible/' 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  Mr.  Arnold  would  limit 
the  sphere  of  criticism  to  literature  alone.  On  the  contrary,  he 
maintains  that  criticism,  being  truly  an  endeavour  to  see  things 
as  they  really  are,  cannot  be  limited  in  its  scope,  but  must  ex- 
tend its  efiforts  in  all  things  relating  to  man  and  human  life, 
— ^society,  politics,  religion.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  where 
these  burning  matters  are  concerned,  it  is  most  likely  to  go 
astray ;  nevertheless,  it  must  set  out  on  the  dangerous  wayfar- 
ing, and  take  its  chance.  Safety,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold,  lies 
in  this  only,  that  criticism  must  "  maintain  its  independence  of 
the  practical  spirit  and  its  aims."  It  must  abandon  altogether 
the  sphere  of  practical  life,  and  rest  content  with  discovering 
and  impressing  on  the  world  adequate  ideas,  trusting  that  those 
ideas  vs^  bring  forth  their  fruit  in  u  fitting,  though  it  may  be  a 
distant  season.  Such  a  work  may  be  slow  and  obscure,  but  it 
is  not  the  less  the  only  proper  work  of  criticism.  Now  this  is 
a  striking  thought,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  be  a  sound  one.  It 
seems  to  rest  on  a  confusion  between  the  direct  and  the  indirect 
influence  of  the  critical  spirit  on  the  affairs  of  life.  The  indirect 
influence  is  exerted,  of  course,  through  literature.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  Mr.  Arnold  upholds  the  justice  of  Goethe's  claim  to 
have  been  "  the  liberator"  of  the  Germans,  because  he  taught 
the  German  poets  that  men  must  live  from  within  outwards, 
placing  the  standard  inside  the  man  instead  of  outside  him, — a 
doctrine,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says,  "  absolutely  fatal  to  all  routine 
thinking."  All  this,  to  be  sure,  had  not  much  effect  on  the 
political  life  of  Germany,  has  not  even  yet  had  much  effect  in 
that  direction ;  whence  Heine's  impetuous  attacks  on  Goethe, 
"  come  to  be  eighty  years  old  doing  this,  and  minister,  and  in 
good  condition ;  poor  German  people !  that  is  thy  greatest  man." 
But  whether  such  influence  of  criticism  be  reaUy  important,  or 
all  but  imperceptible  in  its  working,  this  at  least  is  clear,  that  it 
is  an  indirect  influence.  The  immediate  effect  is  produced  by 
literature,  and  we  do  not  gain  much  towards  clearness  of  thought 
by  running  up  the  chain  of  causality,  and  attributing  that  effect 
to  criticism.  But  if  we  do  so,  we  must  be  careful  to  note  that 
the  word  thus  used  means  pure  literary  criticism  only — affect- 
ing active  life,  if  at  all,  slowly  and  indirectly ;  and  surely  to  say 
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that  such  criticism  must  sever  itself  from  the  merely  practical, 
and  concern  itself  with  "adequate  ideas/'  though  tine  and 
valuable  doctrine,  is  not  a  novel  discovery. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  comment  or  criticism,  or  whatever 
we  choose  to  call  it,  applies  itself  directly  to  matters  of  action, 
it  seems  impossible  but  that  it  must  take  a  practical  turn.  Let 
us  test  the  thing  by  Mr.  Arnold's  own  instances.  When  extreme 
or  ill-timed  demands  for  political  change  are  met  by  dwelling 
on  our  present  "  unrivalled  happiness,"  he  objects  to  the  answer, 
not  on  behalf  of  the  reformers,  but  in  the  interests  of  a  correct 
theory  of  criticism.  But  what  style  of  answer  does  he  suggest 
as  in  accordance  with  his  own  theory  ?  Why,  the  somewhat 
rude  one  of  taking  an  aggravated  case  of  child-murder  from  the 
newspapers,  and  tabling  it  against  the  "imrivalled  happiness" 
notion.  Now,  we  say  nothing  as  to  the  value  of  this  answer, 
nor  pause  to  inquire  how  far  the  fact  of  child-murders  taking 
place  in  England  from  time  to  time  is  inconsistent  wdth  the 
position  that  the  people  of  England  as  a  body  enjoy  more  happi- 
ness than  the  people  of  any  other  nation ;  but  we  ask,  is  not 
this  of  Mr.  Arnold's  a  most  practical  answer  ?  It  seems  to  us 
every  whit  as  practical,  though  by  no  means  so  relevant,  as  tlie 
argument  with  which  Mr.  Arnold  contrasts  it,  viz.,  that,  hap])y 
as  we  may  be,  we  should  probably  be  yet  happier  were  the 
desired  political  changes  to  take  place.  We  remember  a  London 
paper,  of  a  very  unideal  and  Philistine  ^  character,  which  had  a 
column,  entitled  "  Our  Civilisation,"  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
chosen  arguments  of  Mr.  Arnold's  ideal  theory  of  criticism. 

Again,  the  illustration  given  by  Mr.  Arnold  of  how  criticism 
should  approach  religious  themes,  succeeds  in  keeping  quite 
clear  of  any  practical  tendency,  but  this  at  the  expense  botli  of 
distinctness  and  utility.  He  objects  to  Bishop  Colenso's  criti- 
cism on  the  ground  that  it  strengthens  the  common  confusion 
lietween  science  and  religion ;  and  though  he  does  not  reprint 
his  two  essays  on  the  Bishop's  fii'st  volume,  which  appeared 
some  time  ago  in  Macmillan's  Magazine,  yet  he  "  cannot  forbear 

^  This  IB  a  German  nickname  of  which  Mr.  Arnold  is  very  fond,  and,  as  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  write  on  these  Essays  without  referring  to  it,  we  sub- 
join his  explanation  of  its  meaning  : — "  Philistine  must  have  originally  meant, 
in  the  mind  of  those  who  inyented  the  nickname,  a  strong,  dogged,  unen- 
lightened opponent  of  the  chosen  people,  of  the  children  of  the  light.  The 
party  of  clumge,  the  would-be  remodellers  of  the  old  traditional  European 
order,  the  invokers  of  reason  against  custom,  the  representatives  of  the  mo- 
dem spirit  in  every  sphere  where  it  is  applicable,  regarded  themselves,  with 
the  robust  self-confidence  natural  to  reformers,  as  a  chosen  peo]>lc,  as  chU- 
dren  of  the  light.  They  regarded  their  adversaries  as  humdrum  people,  slaves 
to  routine,  enemies  to  light ;  stupid  and  oppressive,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
strong." 
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repeating  once  more,  for  his  benefit  and  that  of  his  readers,  this 
sentence  from  my  original  remarks  upon  him :  There  is  truth  of 
science  and  truth  of  religion;  truth  of  science  does  not  become 
truth  of  religion  till  it  is  made  religious.  And  I  will  add  :  Let 
US  have  all  the  science  there  is  from  the  men  of  science ;  from 
the  men  of  religion  let  ns  have  religion."  Now  this  passage,  so 
far  as  we  understand  it,  appears  to  rest  upon  a  very  extraordinary 
misconception.  If  the  truths  of  science  and  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion are  to  be  kept  always  distinct — ^the  one  delivered  only  by 
men  of  science,  the  other  delivered  oidy  by  men  of  religion, 
what  are  we  to  make  of  their  seeming  opposition  ?  That  there 
is  a  seeming  opposition  no  one  will  deny,  and  must  we,  then, 
accept  the  opposition  as  inexplicable  ?  Can  we  make  no  endea- 
vour to  get  beyond  this  seeming  ?  Can  criticism  do  nothing  to 
reconcile  ?  Is  the  task  of  showing  that  there  is  no  real  opposi- 
tion between  science  and  religion  too  "practical?"  It  rather 
SQ^ms  to  us  that  this  might  be  attempted  without  placing  any 
harsh  restraints  on  the  free  play  of  thought,  and  that,  if  accom- 
plished, it  would  be  the  greatest  and  happiest  step  ever  made  in 
spiritual  progression ;  in  a  word,  criticism  might  herein  exercise 
not  only  its  appropriate,  but  its  noblest  fimctions.  Finally,  ap- 
proaching social  questions  in  the  same  spirit,  Mr.  Arnold  faUs 
foul  of  the  Divorce  Court,  because  that  institution  does  not 
accord  with  the  "  refreshing  and  elevating  "  marriage  theory  of 
Catholicism. 

Now,  if  all  this  merely  means,  that  criticism,  being  an  honest 
endeavour  to  get  at  tnith,  must  keep  itself  free  from  party  catch- 
words, from  party  considerations,  ay,  even  from  party  ideas, 
there  can  hardly  be  room  for  dispute.  Surely  so  simple  a 
truth  need  not  have  been  so  elaborated.  But  if  it  mean  more 
than  this,  if  it  mean  that  criticism  can  be  applied  with  profit, 
or,  indeed,  can  be  applied  at  all  to  questions  of  active  life, 
yet  in  no  way  concern  itself  with  results,  keeping  above  all 
practical  considerations,  then  we  think  Mr.  Arnold  altogether 
mistaken,  and  we  are  sure  that  his  criticism  wUl  be  for  ever 
barren.  Indeed,  his  theory  breaks  down  in  his  own  hands.  In 
the  examples  he  himself  gives,  he  refutes  the  self-laudatory 
Briton  by  extracts  from  newspapers;  he  attacks  the  Divorce 
Court  on  the  very  practical  groimds  of  its  "  crowded  benches, 
its  i-eports,  its  money  compensations ;"  and  when  he  turns  to 
religion,  his  criticism  only  ceases  to  be  practical  by  becoming 
totally  useless,  and  not  ^  little  obscure. 

To  say  the  truth,  it  is  not  when  dealing  with  these  weighty 
matters  that  Mr.  Arnold  is  at  his  best.  He  does  not  imderstand 
them ;  he  does  not,  we  suspect,  greatly  care  to  understand  them; 
his  interest  in  them  strikes  us  as  being  forced.     When  he 
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passes  from  confuting  Mr.  Adderley  and  Mr.  Roebuck  to 
analysing  the  beauties  of  Maurice  de  Gu(5rin,  he  carries  his 
readers  into  a  new  atmosphere  of  warmth  and  light.  His  prin- 
ciples of  criticism  -will  be  found  safe  guides  in  the  region  of  the  fine 
arts,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  possess  the  special  knowledge 
Inquired  in  an  art-critic ;  but  litemture  is  the  theme  he  knows 
best,  likes  best — where  he  is,  in  all  respects,  most  at  home.  His 
natural  qualifications  for  the  work  of  literary  criticism  have  been 
enhanced  by  assiduous  cultivation.  No  man  can  be  a  good 
critic  who  does  not  possess  a  familiarity  with  at  least  one  great 
literature  besides  his  own.  And  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
Englishmen,  who,  as  we  have  said  before,  find  so  little  in  their 
own  literature  which  can  stimulate  or  foster  the  critical  spirit.  ^ 

^^  By  the  very  nature  of  things,  as  England  ^s  not  all  the  world, 
much  of  the  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world  cannot  be  of 
EuglLsh  growth,  must  be  foreign ;  by  the  nature  of  things,  again,  it  is 
just  this  that  we  arc  least  likely  to  know,  while  English  thought  is 
streaming  in  upon  us  from  all  sides,  and  takes  excellent  care  that  we 
shall  not  be  ignorant  of  its  existence ;  the  English  critic,  therefore, 
must  dwell  much  on  foreign  thought,  and  with  particular  heed  on  any 
part  of  it,  which,  while  significant  and  fruitfid  in  itself,  is  for  any 
reason,  specially  likely  to  escape  him.'' 

Mr.  Arnold's  mind  is  open  to  foreign  thought  from  many 
sources.  His  scholarship  shows  it^eK  in  the  only  way  in  which 
scholarship  can  show  itself  becomingly,  i.e.,  in  its  results,  its 
influence  on  the  judgment  and  the  style.  It  has  given  liim 
what  Pope  considers  the  rarest  quality  of  the  critic,  good  taste: — 

"  In  poets,  as  true  genius  is  but  rare. 
True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critic's  share." 

But  he  has  much  that  is  higher  than  mere  scholarship,  though 
unfortunately  separable,  and  too  often  separated  from  it;  he 
has  caught  "the  secret  of  antiquity  "---has  ])enetrat<}d  to  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  writers.  The  influence  of  Germany  seems 
to  have  been  but  slight  upon  him ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  a 
perfect  familiarity  with  French  literature — the  literature  of  qtiH- 
cism  par  excellence ;  some  will  say  that  he  suiTenders  himself 
too  unreservedly  to  its  dominion.  His  Gallicism  is  perhaps 
extreme,  and  this,  combined  with  his  devotion  to  classical  models, 
may  give  a  certain  narrowness  to  his  judgments ;  but  in  these 
days  of  utter  lawlessness,  when  there  is  truly  no  king  in  Israel, 
and  every  man  writes  as  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes,  we  wel- 
come any  ruler  even  though  his  laws  be  rigid  and  his  rule 
severe.  Coming  to  his  work  of  criticism  with  such  powers  and 
such  resources,  he  magnifies  his  office,  very  naturally,  and  not, 
we  think,  unduly.     We  have  quoted  one  passage  in  which  he 
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tells  us  what  criticism  should  he,  in  another  and  yet  more  strik- 
ing passage,  he  tells  us  what  criticism  can  do : — 

"  The  critical  power  is  of  lower  rank  than  the  creative.  True  ;  but 
in  assenting  to  this  proposition,  one  or  two  things  are  to  be  kept  in 
mind.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  exercise  of  a  creative  power,  that  a 
free  creative  activity,  is  the  true  function  of  man ;  it  is  proved  to  be 
so  by  man's  finding  in  it  his  true  happiness.  But  it  is  undeniable, 
also,  that  men  may  have  the  sense  of  exercising  this  free  creative 
activity  in  other  ways  than  in  producing  great  works  of  literature  or 
art ;  if  it  were  not  so,  all  but  a  very  few  men  would  be  shut  out  from 
the  true  happiness  of  all  men  ;  they  may  have  it  in  well-doing,  they 
may  have  it  in  learning,  they  may  have  it  even  in  criticising.  This  is 
one  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Another  is,  that  the  exercise  of  the 
creative  power  in  the  production  of  great  works  of  literature  or  art, 
however  high  this  exercise  of  it  may  rank,  is  not  at  all  epochs  and 
under  all  conditions  possible ;  and  that  therefore  labour  may  be  vainly 
spent  in  attempting  it,  which  might  with  more  fruit  be  used  in  prepar- 
ing for  it,  in  rendering  it  possible.  This  creative  power  works  with 
elements,  with  materials ;  what  if  it  has  not  those  materials,  those  ele- 
ments ready  for  its  use  ?  In  that  case  it  must  surely  wait  till  they  are 
ready.  Now  in  literature, — I  will  limit  myself  to  literature,  for  it  is 
about  literature  that  the  question  arises, — the  elements  with  which  the 
creative  power  works  are  ideas ;  the  best  ideas,  on  every  matter  which 
literature  touches,  current  at  the  time ;  at  any  rate,  we  may  lay  it 
down  as  certain  that  in  modern  literature  no  manifestation  of  the  crea- 
tive power  not  working  with  these  can  be  very  important  or  fruitful. 
And  I  say  current  at  the  time,  not  merely  accessible  at  the  time  ;  for 
creative  literary  genius  does  not  principally  show  itself  in  discovering 
new  ideas ;  that  is  rather  the  business  of  the  philosopher ;  the  grand 
work  of  literary  genius  is  a  work  of  synthesis  and  exposition,  not  of 
analysis  and  discovery ;  its  gift  lies  in  the  faculty  of  being  happily  in- 
spired by  a  certain  intellectual  and  spiritual  atmosphere,  by  a  certain 
order  of  ideas,  when  it  finds  itself  in  them :  of  dealing  divinely  with 
these  ideas,  presenting  them  in  the  most  effective  and  attractive  com- 
binations, making  beautiful  works  with  them,  in  short.  But  it  must 
have  the  atmosphere,  it  must  find  itself  amidst  the  order  of  ideas,  in 
order  to  work  freely ;  and  these  it  is  not  so  easy  to  command.  This 
is  why  great  creative  epochs  in  literature  are  so  rare ;  this  is  why  there 
is  so  much  that  is  unsatisfactory  in  the  productions  of  many  men  of 
real  genius ;  because  for  the  creation  of  a  master- work  of  literature 
two  powers  must  concur,  the  power  of  the  man  and  the  power  of  the 
moment,  and  the  man  is  not  enough  without  the  moment ;  the  creative 
power  has,  for  its  happy  exercise,  appointed  elements,  and  those  ele- 
ments are  not  in  its  own  control. 

"  Nay,  they  are  more  within  the  control  of  the  critical  power.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  critical  power,  as  I  said  in  the  words  already  quoted, 
'in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  theology,  philosophy,  history,  art, 
science,  to  see  the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is/  Thus  it  tends,  at 
last,  to  make  an  intellectual  situation  of  which  the  creative  power  can 
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profitably  avail  itself.  It  tends  to  establish  an  order  of  ideas,  if  not 
absolutely  true,  yet  true  by  comparison  with  that  which  it  displaces ; 
to  make  the  best  ideas  prevail.  Presently  these  new  ideas  reach 
society,  the  touch  of  truth  is  the  touch  of  life,  and  there  is  a  stir  and 
growth  everywhere ;  out  of  this  stir  and  growth  come  the  creative 
epochs  of  literature. 

'^  Or,  to  narrow  our  range,  and  quit  these  considerations  of  the 
general  march  of  genius  and  of  society,  considerations  which  are  apt 
to  become  too  abstract  and  impalpable, — every  one  can  see  that  a  poet, 
for  instance,  ought  to  know  life  and  the  world  before  dealing  with  them 
in  poetry  ;  and  life  and  the  world  being,  in  modem  times,  very  com- 
plex things,  the  creation  of  a  modern  poet,  to  be  worth  much,  implies 
a  great  critical  effort  behind  it ;  else  it  must  be  a  comparatively  poor, 
barren,  and  short-lived  affair.  This  is  why  Byron's  poetry  had  so 
little  endurance  in  it,  and  Goethe's  so  much ;  both  Byron  and  G-oethe 
had  a  great  productive  power,  but  Goethe's  was  nourbhed  by  a  great 
critical  effort  providing  the  true  materials  for  it,  and  Byron's  was  not; 
Goethe  knew  life  and  the  world,  the  poet's  necessary  subjects,  much 
more  comprehensively  and  thoroughly  than  Byron.  He  knew  a  great 
deal  more  of  them,  and  he  knew  them  much  more  as  they  really  are." 

This  book  of  Mr.  Arnold's  is  not  a  large  one,  containing  but 
nine  short  essays  in  all.  From  the  first,  that  on  the  Functions 
of  Criticism,  we  have  quoted  so  largely  that  our  readers  can 
judge  for  themselves  of  its  import  and  merits.  We  have  also 
indicated  pretty  fully  the  scope  of  the  second  paper,  on  the 
Literary  InfluBnce  of  Academies,  which  appeared  last  summer 
in  the  Comhill  Magazine.  Two  beautiful  critical  estimates  of 
Maurice  and  Eugenie  de  Guerin  follow,  showing  a  rare  power 
of  sympathy  and  appreciation,  and  containing  some  very  perfect 
specimens  of  translation;  and  not  less  beautiful  and  appre- 
ciative is  a  sketch  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  Perhaps 
the  best  paper  in  the  book,  certainly  the  most  characteristic,  is 
that  on  Joubert,  the  "  French  Coleridge ;"  while  that  on  Spinoza 
is  plainly  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  inadequate.  Numerous 
as  our  quotations  have  been,  we  give  the  following  extract  from 
the  notice  of  Heinrich  Heine,  because  it  Ulustrates,  far  better 
than  any  remarks  of  ours,  Mr.  Arnold's  views  on  English  litera- 
ture, and  thus  throws  light  on  his  theory  of  criticism : — 

"  We  in  England,  in  our  great  burst  of  literature  during  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  present  century,  had  no  manifestation  of  the  modem 
spirit,  as  this  spirit  manifests  itself  in  Goethe's  works  or  Heine's. 
And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  had  neither  the  German 
wealth  of  ideas,  nor  the  French  enthusiasm  for  applying  ideas.  There 
reigned  in  the  mass  of  the  nation  that  inveterate  inaccessibility  to 
ideas,  that  Philistinism, — to  use  the  German  nickname, — which  reacts 
even  on  the  individual  genius  that  is  exempt  from  it.  In  our  greatest 
literary  epoch,  that  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  English  society  at  large 
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was  accessible  to  ideas,  was  permeated  by  them,  was  vivified  by  them, 
to  a  degree  which  has  never  been  reached  in  England  since.  Hence 
the  unique  greatness  in  English  literature  of  Sha£speare  and  his  con- 
temporaries ;  they  were  powerfully  upheld  by  the  intellectual  life  of 
their  nation ;  they  applied  freely  in  literature  the  then  modem  ideas, 
— ^the  ideas  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  A  few  years 
afterwards  the  great  English  middle  class,  the  kernel  of  the  nation, 
the  class  whose  intelligent  sympathy  had  upheld  a  Shakspeare,  entered 
the  prison  of  Puritanism,  and  had  the  key  turned  on  its  spirit  there 
for  two  hundred  years.  He  enlargeth  a  nation^  says  Job,  and 
straiteneth  it  again.  In  the  literary  movement  of  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  signal  attempt  to  apply  freely  the  modern  spirit 
was  made  in  England  by  two  members  of  the  aristocratic  class,  Byron 
and  Shelley.  Aristocracies  are,  as  such,  naturally  impenetrable  by  ideas ; 
but  their  individual  members  have  a  high  courage  and  a  turn  for 
breaking  bounds ;  and  a  man  of  genius,  who  is  the  bom  child  of  the 
idea,  happening  to  be  bom  in  the  aristocratic  ranks,  chafes  against  the 
obstacles  which  prevent  him  from  freely  developing  it.  But  Byron 
and  Shelley  did  not  succeed  in  their  attempt  freely  to  apply  the 
modern  spirit  in  Ei\glish  literature ;  they  could  not  succeed  in  it ;  the 
resistance  to  baffle  them,  the  want  of  intelligent  sympathy  to  guide  and 
uphold  them,  were  too  great.  Their  literary  creation,  compared  with 
the  literary  creation  of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  compared  with  the 
literary  creation  of  Goethe  and  Heine,  is  a  failure.  The  best  literary 
creation  of  that  time  in  England  proceeded  from  men  who  did  not  make 
the  same  bold  attempt  as  Byron  and  Shelley.  What,  in  fact,  was  the  career 
of  the  chief  English  men  of  letters,  their  contemporaries  ?  The  greatest 
of  them,  Wordsworth,  retired  (in  Middle  Age  phrase)  into  a  monas- 
tery. I  mean,  he  plunged  himself  in  the  inward  life,  he  voluntarily 
cut  himself  ofif  from  the  modern  spirit.  Coleridge  took  to  opium. 
Scott  became  the  historiographer -royal  of  feudalism.  Keats  pas- 
sionately gave  himself  up  to  a  sensuous  genius,  to  his  faculty  for  in- 
terpreting nature ;  and  he  died  of  consumption  at  twenty-five.  Words- 
worth, Scott,  and  Keats  have  left  admirable  works ;  far  more  solid 
and  complete  works  than  those  which  Byron  and  Shelley  have  left. 
But  their  works  have  this  defect; — they  do  not  belong  to  that  which 
is  the  main  current  of  the  literature  of  modem  epochs,  they  do  not 
apply  modem  ideas  to  life ;  they  constitute,  therefore,  minor  currents, 
and  all  other  literary  work  of  our  day,  however  popular,  which  has  the 
same  defect,  also  constitutes  but  a  minor  current.  Byron  and  Shelley 
will  be  long  remembered,  long  after  the  inadequacy  of  their  actual 
work  is  clearly  recognised,  for  their  passionate,  their  Titanic  effort  to 
flow  in  the  main  stream  of  modem  literature;  their  names  will  be 
greater  than  their  writings ;  atat  magni  naminis  umbra" 

It  would  be  too  strong  to  call  the  critique  on  Heine  dis- 
appointing, yet  we  may  say  that  its  very  excellence  makes  us 
wish  there  were  more  of  it.  Some  of  his  best  poetry  is 
translated  by  Mr.  Arnold  into  prose — into  pure  and  beautiful 
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prose  certainly ;  but  still  we  thus  lose  the  grace,  the  name- 
less charm,  the  divine  light;  and  a  writer  who  is  himself  a 
poet  might,  we  think,  have  attempted  a  metrical  rendering. 
Moreover,  this  pai)er,  though,  like  all  the  rest,  rich  in  subtle 
observation  and  suggestive  thoughts,  as  an  estimate  of  Heine 
is  insufficient.  We  are  told  distinctly  enough  what  he  was, 
but  we  get  no  idea  of  what  he  did.  We  have  no  full  picture 
of  his  life,  of  the  influences  which  made  him  the  strange  and 
wild  writer  he  was ;  we  have  not  even  an  adequate  description 
of  his  writings  themselves,  still  less  an  estimate  of  his  merits, 
or  an  explanation  of  his  influence.  English  literature  has  yet 
to  be  enriched  with  a  true  end  sufficient  representation  of  that 
most  remarkable  man,  who  combined  "the  wit  and  ardent 
modem  spirit  of  France,  with  the  culture,  the  sentiment,  the 
thought  of  Germany."  But  to  do  this  was  no  part  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  purpose ;  so  we  rest  with  what  he  has  given  us  well 
content. 

Our  readers  will  readily  forgive  us  if  we  recall  to  their  recol- 
lection Pope's  picture  of  a  model  critic  : — 

"  But  where 's  the  man  who  counsel  can  bestow, 
Still  pleased  to  teach,  and  jet  not  proud  to  know  ? 
Unbiass'd,  or  by  favour,  or  by  spite ; 
Not  dully  prepossessed,  nor  blindly  right ; 
Though  learned,  well-bred ;  and,  though  well-bred,  sincere ; 
Modestly  bold  and  humanly  severe ; 
Who  to  a  friend  his  faults  can  freely  show, 
And  gladly  praise  the  merit  of  a  foe ; 
Blest  with  a  taste  exact  yet  unconfined  ; 
A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind ; 
Generous  converse ;  a  soul  exempt  froui  pride ; 
And  love  to  praise,  with  reason  on  his  side?" 

Not  a  few  of  these  qualities  meet  in  Mr.  Arnold.  Certainly 
he  has  the  taste,  and  the  knowledge,  the  freedom  from  duU  pre- 
possessions, the  readiness  to  recognise  merit,  and  is  far  above 
all  bias  from  any  personal  motive  whatever.  But  we  are  not 
quite  so  sure  about  tlie  "  soul  exempt  from  pride,"  or  the 
"  humajily  severe."  Mr.  Arnold,  indeed,  is  very  strong  on  the 
necessity  for  urbanity  in  criticism;  and  in  his  essay  on  the 
Influence  of  Academies,  condemns  more  than  one  English  critic 
for  undue  vehemence.  But  those  who  love  justice  rather  than 
mercy,  will  gladly  learn  that,  with  Mr.  Arnold  as  with  Dr.  New- 
man, urbanity  does  not  by  any  means  involve  gentleness.  It 
is  not  too  nmch  to  say  that  the  tone  of  his  lectures  on  Homer  was 
in  some  instances  quite  insulting ;  and  how  lasting  is  the  pain 
inflicted  by  this  polished  venom,  is  shown  by  a  letter  addressed 
but  the  other  day  to  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  by  one  of  the  least 
of  the  victims,  the  Kev.  Ichabod  Wright,  in  every  line  of  which 
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wrath  against  Mr.  Arnold  is  seen  struggling  with  imperfect 
powers  of  expression.  To  show  how  evil  of  this  sort  begets 
evil,  and  how  Tinbecoming  and  discreditable  to  literature  are 
the  results,  we  will  quote  a  passage  froni  Mr.  Wright's  letter, 
where,  finding  prose  fail  him,  he  gives  vent  to  his  emotions  in 
strains  of  sarcastic  verse : — 

"  Condemned  by  himself — ^refuted  by  himself — alas  for  his  late  *  lo 
Triumphe/  when  visions  of  glory  flitted  across  his  soul,  and  exalted 
him  in  his  rapt  imagination  to  a  throne  inferior  only  to  that  of  Homer 
himself  I     And  you,  Mr.  Dean,  will  I  am  sure,  now  that  he  lies,  *  /xcyas 
/icyaXoMTTt  rawo-^cts/  allow  me  once  more  to  indulge  my  fancy  in  an 
imaginary  soliloquy,  reminding  us  of  the  reverses  incident  to  humanity, 
from  which  even  a  Professor  is  not  exempt. 
"  Alas  I  how  my  throne  is  tottering  and  shaking  beneath  me  I 
Methought  I  had  slain  all  my  foes, — Pope,  Cowper,  and  Newman ; 
But  ah  1  there  they  stand,  like  the  ghosts  of  the  children  of  Banquo ; 
And  up  from  the  ground,  not  the  worse  for  my  dagger,  again  springs 
To  haunt  me,  that  wretch  Wright,  who  dares  now  to  beard  and  defy 

me, — 
Exulting  that  I,  the  guardian  and  friend  of  the  Muses, 
Have  penned  lines  so  vile,  that  even  the  Times  who  befriends  me, 
Is  beggared  to  scan  them,  and  bids  me  go  back  to  my  Gradus. 

0  cursed  Hexameters — ^ye,  upon  whom  I  once  counted 
To  wake  up  immortal,  unique  Translator  of  Homer, 

1  would  ye  had  never  been  cherished  and  nursed  in  my  bosom  I 
Ye  vipers,  ye  sting  me  I  Disgraced  is  the  chair  that  I  sit  in ; 
And  Oxford  laments  that  her  Muses  have  lost  their  protector." 
True,  in  his  last  words  on  Homer,  Mr.  Arnold  expressed  re- 
gret that  his  "  vivacities  of  expression"  should  have  offended 
Mr.  Newman ;  and  in  the  preface  to  this  volume  he  expresses  a 
similar  regret  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wright.  But  no  apologies 
can  atone  for  these  so-called  "  vivacities."  A  tardy  and  half- 
contemptuous  expression  of  regret  can  never  do  away  with  a 
rankling  sense  of  insult.  An  injury  may  be  forgiven;  but 
an  insidt  gives  a  feeling  of  degradation  which,  until  it  is  re- 
venged, makes  forgiveness  impossible.  In  truth,  Mr.  Arnold's 
love  for  "  vivacity"  is  extreme.  On  this  score  he  defends 
Mr.  Disraeli's  late  speech  at  Oxford — that  wonderful  specimen 
of  the  tone  of  Pharisee  and  the  spirit  of  the  Sadducee,  com- 
bined with  the  grossest  clap-trap  of  modern  Philistinism, — 
and  is  almost  indignant  that  any  one  should  condemn  the 
notorious  outburst  against  "  nebulous  professors,  who,  if  they 
could  only  succeed  in  obtaining  a  perpetual  study  of  their  writ- 
ings, would  go  far  to  realize  that  eternity  of  punishment  which 
they  object  to,"  or  express  surprise  at  the  taste  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  and  his  clergy,  who  welcomed  the  clever  and  unworthy 
sneer  with  "  continued  laughter ;"  nay,  on  the  assumption  that 
Mr.  Maurice  was  alluded  to,  he  "  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Maurice 
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himself,  full  of  culture  and  urbanity  as  he  is,  would  be  the  first 
to  pronounce  it  a  very  smart  saying,  and  to  laugh  at  it  good- 
humouredly."  As  if  Mr.  Maurice's  good-nature  was  to  be  the 
measure  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  impertinence.  As  if  such  outrages 
upon  the  amenity  of  literature,  to  say  nothing  of  the  courtesies 
in  use  among  gentlemen,  were  not  the  utterest  Philistinism; 
as  if  urbanity  consisted  only  in  the  avoidance  of  vehemence, 
but  gave  all  allowance  to  cruel  and  contemptuous  insolence. 
Foppery  of  this  sort  only  makes  the  man  who  indulges  in  it 
ridiculous — a  consideration  which  may  have  more  weight  with 
Mr.  Araold  than  graver  remonstrances. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  add  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Preface,  the  tone  of  this  book  presents  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
tone  of  the  "  Lectures" — though  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  King- 
lake  is  disposed  of  shows  how  an  aggravated  case  of  Philistinism 
must  be  treated ;  "  on  the  breast  of  the  huge  Mississippi  of  false- 
hood called  history,  afoav\A)ell  mort  or  less  is  of  no  coTisequence!* 

Nor  do  we  quite  recognise  as  a  leading  characteristic  in  Mr. 
Arnold  that  he  is  "  modestly  bold,"  though  herein  also  he  im- 
proves with  age  and  experience.  Formerly  his  arrogance 
astonished  even  the  Saturday  Beview ;  now,  however,  while 
far  from  observing  the  precept  to  "  speak,  though  sure,  with 
seeming  diffidence,"  he  offends  less  than  he  did.  We  wish  we 
could  add  that  a  similar  improvement  is  observable  in  another 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  faults — the  faidt  of  aflfectation.  This  is  a  fault 
very  prevalent  among  us  now ;  and  it  is  one  peculiarly  unbe- 
coming in  a  critic  who  aims  at  recalling  our  literature  to  some 
perception  of  classic  purity  and  dignity.  Can  anything  bo 
worse  than  the  aflfectation  of  the  following  passage  from  the 
Preface — combined,  too,  with  a  straining  after  humour  which 
is  very  dismal : — 

'^  But  there  is  the  coming  east  wind  I  there  is  the  tone  of  the  future ! 
— I  hope  it  is  grave  enough  for  even  the  Ouardian ; — the  earnest, 
prosaic,  practical,  austerely  literal  future  I  Yes,  the  world  will  soon 
be  the  Philistines' ;  and  then,  with  every  voice,  not  of  thunder, 
silenced,  and  the  whole  earth  filled  and  ennobled  every  morning  by 
the  magnificent  roaring  of  the  young  hons  of  the  Daily  Telegraphy  we 
shall  sdl  yawn  in  one  another's  faces  with  the  dismallest,  the  most 
unimpeachable  gravity.  No  more  vivacity  then  I  my  hexameters,  and 
dogmatism,  and  scoflfs  at  the  Divorce  Court,  will  all  have  been  put 
down ;  I  shall  be  quite  crest-fallen.  But  does  Mr.  Wright  imagine 
that  there  will  be  any  more  place,  in  that  world,  for  his  heroic  blank 
verse  Homer  than  for  my  paradoxes?  If  he  does,  he  deceives  him- 
self, and  knows  little  of  the  Palatine  Library  of  the  fiiture.  A  plain 
edifice,  like  the  British  College  of  Health  enlarged :  inside,  a  light, 
bleak  room,  with  a  few  statues ;  Dagon  in  the  centre,  with  our  English 
Caabah,  or  Palladium  of  enlightenment,  the  hare's  stomach ;  around. 
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a  few  leading  friends  of  humanity  or  fathers  of  British  philosophy ; — 
Goliath,  the  great  Bentham,  Presbyter  Anglicanus,  our  intellectual 
deliverer  Mr.  James  Clay,  and  .  .  .  yes  I  with  the  embarrassed  air  of 
a  late  convert,  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Eeview,  Many  a  shrewd 
nip  has  he  in  old  days  given  to  the  Philistines,  this  editor ;  many  a 
bad  half-hour  has  he  made  them  pass ;  but  in  his  old  age  he  has 
mended  his  courses,  and  declares  that  his  heart  has  always  been  in  the 
right  place,  and  that  he  is  at  bottom,  however  appearances  may  have 
been  against  him,  staunch  for  Goliath  and  '  the  most  logical  nation  in 
the  whole  world.'  Then,  for  the  book-shelves.  There  will  be  found 
on  them  a  monograph  by  Mr.  Lowe  on  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
Scythians,  to  revenge  them  for  the  iniquitous  neglect  with  which  the 
Greeks  treated  them  ;  there  will  be  Demosthenes,  because  he  was  like 
Mr.  Spurgeon :  but,  else,  from  all  the  lumber  of  antiquity  they  will  be 
free.  Everything  they  contain  will  bo  modem,  intelligible,  improving ; 
Joyct^s  Scientific  Dialogues,  Old  Humphrey,  Bentham! s  Deontology, 
Little  Dorrit,  MangnalVs  Questions,  The  Wide  Wide  World,  D'Iffanger's 
Speeches,  Beecher^s  Sermons  ; — a  library,  in  short,  the  fruit  of  a  happy 
marriage  between  the  profound  philosophic  reflection  of  Mr.  Clay,  and 
the  healthy  natural  taste  of  Inspector  Tanner." 

One  form  of  affectation,  frequent  with  Mr.  Arnold,  is  spe- 
cially objectionable,  we  mean  the  inappropriate  use  of  scriptural 
phraseology.  Thus  he  took  as  the  motto  for  his  "  Last  words," 
multiy  qui  persequuntur  me,  et  trihulant  me;  a  testimoniis  non 
decliTwm;  to  those  who  laugh  at  the  grand  style,  he  "repeats, 
with  compassionate  sorrow,  the  Gospel  words, '  Ye  shall  die  in 
your  sins ;' "  and  he  illustrates  the  uncertainty  of  literary  suc- 
cess by  quoting,  "  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen."  We 
assure  Mr.  Arnold  that  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  fail  to  ofifend ; 
and,  perhaps,  he  will  be  not  less  moved  by  the  consideration 
that  people  will  probably  accuse  him  of  having  caught  the 
trick  of  it  from  Mr.  Carlyle,  though  certainly  Mr.  Carlyle  is 
never  so  distasteful  in  his  allusions. 

We  confess  that  even  Mr.  Arnold's  egotism  and  arrogance  has 
for  our  minds  we  know  not  what  curious  charm ;  but  we  cannot 
feel  assured  that  other  readers  will  feel  the  same ;  and  we  there- 
fore regret  these  and  such-like  blemishes,  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  we  estimate  highly  the  services  which  a  writer  like  Mr. 
Arnold  is  capable  of  rendering  to  English  literature.  As  we 
ventured  to  tell  him  when  commenting  on  his  Lectures,  a  censor 
so  outspoken,  and  who  judges  by  so  high  a  standard,  is  sure  to 
provoke  bitter  opposition.  Many  will  be  impatient  of  his  cul- 
tivated criticism.  Many  will  be  abashed  by  his  usual  good 
sense  and  moderation.  He,  more  than  most  men,  should  be 
careful  to  afford  no  vantage-ground  of  attack  to  his  enemies, 
to  show  no  weakness  which  his  friends  will  find  it  hard  to 
defend.  He  owes  this  not  only  to  his  own  reputation,  he  owes 
it  also  to  the  hopes  of  doing  good  to  literature,  which  he  is 
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justly  entitled  to  entertain.     Why  should  he  give  occasion  for 
triumph  to  the  sons  of  the  Philistines  ? 

What,  then,  are  these  hopes  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  bene- 
fits can  be  expected  to  come  from  sound  criticism  ?  Mr.  Arnold, 
as  we  have  seen,  claims  for  it  high  and  useful  functions,  as  the 
servant  and  pioneer  of  the  creative  faculty,  discovering,  or  at 
least  rousing  into  activity  the  ideas  with  which  that  faculty 
must  work.  Besides  this,  and  below  this,  it  exercises  a  more 
direct  influence—  a  corrective  influence.  And  this  it  does  on  the 
general  public  as  well  as  on  writers ;  with  the  former,  insisting 
on  correctness  of  opinion,  with  the  latter,  on  correctness  of  pro- 
duction. "  In  France,"  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Arnold,  "  the  first  consideration  for  us  is  not  whether  we 
are  amused  or  pleased  by  a  work  of  art  or  mind,  nor  is  it 
whether  we  are  touched  by  it.  What  we  seek  above  all  to 
learn  is,  whether  we  were  right  in  being  amused  with  it,  and  in 
applauding  it,  and  in  being  moved  by  it  ? "  Mr.  Arnold  may  well 
call  these  words  "  remarkable ;"  they  throw  a  flood  of  light  over 
the  whole  doctrine  of  criticism.  How  clearly  they  expose  the 
mere  folly  of  what  we  hear  every  day  around  us  with  regard  to 
works  of  art  of  all  kinds — "  It  may  not  be  very  good,  but  I  like 
it:"  the  people  who  thus  speak,  seeming  to  think  that  their 
unreasoning  caprices  are  criticism,  never  dreaming  that  if  a 
thing  is  not  good,  they  should  strive  not  to  like  it, — that  they 
are  bound,  had  they  any  intellectual  conscience,  first  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  work  of  art  is  good  or  not,  and  that  liking  or 
disliking  should  follow  the  results  of  that  endeavour,  not  pre- 
cede or  be  independent  of  it.  No  one  who  studied  the  French 
pictures  in  the  Exhibition  of  1861  will  dispute  the  truth  of 
M.  Sainte-Beuve's  words.  For  such  a  study  must  have  satisfied 
any  one  that  Frenchmen  can  with  truth  claim  for  their  artists  a 
pre-eminence  in  good  taste,  and  such  pre-eminence  can  only  be 
attained  by  those  who  approach  these  matters  in  the  spirit  which 
the  great  critic  ascribes  to  his  countrymen.  To  seek  above  all  to 
see  whether  we  are  right  in  being  anuised  or  moved ;  if  this  rule 
could  be  impressed  on  the  public,  what  an  advance  would  be 
made,  from  what  blunders  would  art  and  literature  be  pre- 
served !  We  should  no  longer  have  people  lauding  the  common- 
place of  Trollope  as  an  artistic  representation  of  life,  or  mis- 
taking for  humour  that  gross  caricature  by  which  Mr.  Dickens 
is  pulling  down  his  reputation ;  or,  in  a  different  style  of  art, 
letting  foolish  weakness  rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  to  the  eyes 
— over  deathbeds  according  to  the  popular  novel,  or  before  such 
pictures  as  Mr.  CNeiFs  "Eastward  Ho!:"  they  would  feel 
rather  that  they  were  wrong  in  allowing  their  feelings  to  be 
stirred  by  unreality  and  false  taste,  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
resist  any  such  clap-trap  appeals  to  sources  of  deep  and  real 
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emotion.  And  so  these  sources  of  emotion  would  be  opened  to 
us  more  freely ;  and,  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the  moral  world, 
seeking  what  is  right  only,  we  should  find  most  surely  the 
highest  pleasure  and  the  truest  beauty. 

-»*-  On  writers,  again,  it  is  the  function  of  criticism  to  impress 
moderation — sanity  both  in  thought  and  expression.  It  is  £is 
an  aid  to  criticism  in  discharging  this  function  that  Mr.  Arnold 
thinks  an  academy  would  be  of  value — at  once  supplying  a 
standard  of  judgment  and  forming  a  court  of  appeal  We  think 
he  overrates  the  utility  of  such  an  institution.  It  might,  and 
probably  would  do  something  for  the  form,  but  we  cannot  share 
Mr.  Arnold's  expectations  of  what  it  would  do  for  the  matter  of 
our  literature.  We  can  see  how  it  might  cure  "  notes  of  pro- 
vinciabsm  "  in  expression ;  but  how  could  it  affect  notes  of  pro- 
vincialism arising  from  poverty  of  thought?  An  academy 
might  have  had  power  to  chasten  the  style  of  Burke,  but  we 
doubt  if  it  could  ever  have  made  a  profound  moralist  of  Addi- 
son. At  all  events,  English  criticism  must  be  content  to  labour 
without  such  aid.  And  the  work  to  be  done,  at  least  in  our 
day,  is  mainly  a  work  of  correction.  Hence  the  common  re- 
mark, that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  critic  to  welcome  merit  rather 
than  discover  faults,  is  not  true.  Ben  Jonson  puts  it :  "  Some 
do  say  critics  are  a  kind  of  tinkers,  that  make  more  faults  than 
they  mend  ordinarily."  Now,  of  course,  criticism  must  not 
make  faults,  but  we  maintain  that  its  first  duty  is  to  detect  and 
expose  them.  The  truth  is,  that  the  above  remark  applies  only 
to  the  productions  of  the  highest  genius.  In  everything  below 
this  there  are  errors  which  cannot  be  left  unchecked,  or  still 
worse,  included  in  a  gush  of  undiscriminating  praise,  if  sound 
literature  is  to  be  fostered,  prejudices  and  bad  taste  abated. 
To  the  duty  of  labouring  for  this  end,  the  pleasure  of  praising 
must  always  be  postponed ;  and,  as  has  been  said  more  than 
once  already,  that  duty  was  never  more  incumbent  on  the  critic 
than  at  the  present  day.  Eccentricities,  false  estimates,  and 
every  sort  of  extravagance  in  style  are  rife  among  us.  The 
common  limitation  of  the  word  "  art"  to  painting  exclusively, 
is  itself  a  sign,  if  any  sign  were  needed,  of  how  utterly  inartistic 
our  literature  is.  In  such  a  state  of  matters  unjust  censure  is 
as  nothing ;  veal  merit  wiU  struggle  through :  but  the  critic 
who  praises  carelessly,  recklessly,  is  guilty  of  a  grievous  offence 
against  the  true  interests  of  literature. 

Of  our  eccentricities  Mr.  Arnold  gives  some  examples,  show- 
ing how  they  strike  the  minds  of  French  critics.  The  examples 
he  selects  are  the  Jashar  of  the  late  Mr.  Donaldson,  and  Mr. 
Forster's  Life  of  Mahomet  It  may  be  that  both  Mr.  Donald- 
son and  Mr.  Forster  have  been  guilty  of  extravagance,  yet  it 
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would  have  been  well  had  Mr.  Arnold  selected  more  eminent 
offenders.  In  literary,  as  in  political  rebellions,  the  great 
leaders  should  be  first  left  for  punishment.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  men  of  mark  who  have  sinned  grievously  against 
literary  law.  Mr.  Carlyle,  during  the  latter  portion  of  his 
career,  has  impaired  his  reputation,  and  diminished  his  in- 
fluence, by  plunging  into  every  sort  of  eccentricity  both  of 
thought  and  style.  And  a  man,  even  more  prominently  before 
the  public  than  Mr.  Carlyle,  has  wandered  into  extravagancies 
yet  wilder,  and  that  on  one  of  Mr.  Arnold's  favourite  subjects. 
It  seems  to  us  very  unaccountable  that,  in  his  lectures  on 
Homer,  Mr.  Arnold  should  have  passed  without  notice  the  un- 
controlled eccentricities  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  amazing 
meanings  which  he  tortured  from  the  poet.  And  this  is  not  only 
unaccountable,  but  much  to  be  regretted.  The  reception  given 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  bulky  volumes  might  be  cited  as  one  of  the 
strongest  instances  of  the  insufficiency  of  English  criticism. 
Every  newspaper  and  periodical  in  the  country,  except,  if  our 
memory  serve  us  right,  the  Times  and  the  Scotsman,  joined  in 
the  chorus  of  unreasoning  and  exaggerated  praise.  Especially 
no  depths  of  prostration  could  be  too  deep  for  the  Saturday 
Meview.  Now  Mr.  Gladstone  violated  every  law  which  Mr. 
Arnold  regards.  His  book  showed  neither  moderation  nor 
sanity,  nor  even  good  taste — as  in  the  famous  comparison  of 
Minerva  to  the  electric  telegraph.  It  is  against  such  a  parrot- 
cry  as  this  that  Mr.  Arnold's  testimony  would  be  of  especial 
value.  Such  a  critic  as  he  is  renders  his  fitting  service  not  in 
holding  up  small  men  to  ridicide,  but  in  exposing  the  errors 
of  great  men.  But  though  we  cannot  quite  forgive  him  for 
not  having  shown  Mr.  Gladstone's  Homer  in  its  true  light,  he 
yet  deserves  some  praise  for  having  in  this  preface  at  least  in- 
dicated, for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  truth  as  re- 
gards Lord  Derby's  Homer :  "  I  admire  its  freshness,  its  man- 
liness, its  simplicity ;  although,  perhaps,  if  one  looks  for  the 
charm  of  Homer,  for  his  play  of  a  divine  light, .  .  .  Professor 
Pepper  must  go  on,  I  cannot." 

In  the  work  of  resisting  false  estimates,  criticism  will  find  plenty 
of  occupation  in  Scotland.  Partly  from  our  noisy  nationality, 
partly  from  the  want  of  general  cultivation,  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  good  taste,  this  fault  is  very  prevalent  among  us. 
Indeed,  Scotland  at  the  present  day,  fallen  from  her  high  literary 
estate,  is  in  many  respects,  in  her  narrowness,  in  her  inaccessibi- 
lity to  great  ideas,  in  her  vehement  self-assertion,  a  very  Philistia. 
But  at  all  times  Scotchmen  have  been  given  to  over-estimate  and 
over-praise  Scotchmen  in  a  manner  which  works  much  eviL  In 
the  lowest  point  of  view,  tliis  does  no -lasting  good  to  the 
praised  themselves,  for  other  tribunals  are  less  partial,  nay,  may 
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be  led  into  excess  of  severity  by  this  excess  of  praise  ;  while,  in 
any  other  point  of  view,  it  does  direct  harm,  hindering  real 
advancement,  obscuring  both  from  ourselves  and  from  others  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Thus  we  find  the  late  Francis  Horner, 
a  sedate  man  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  placing  Dugald  Stewdrt 
on  a  level  with  "  the  first  of  those  who  know,"  and  predicting 
that  his  "  writings  will  live  as  long  as  those  of  Cicero  and  Plato, 
and  will  go  down  to  distant  times  with  their  works."  Here  we 
have  a  "  note  of  provincialism "  which  jai-s  upon  us  rudely. 
Thus  to  class  Cicero  with  Plato  in  the  same  rank  as  philoso- 
phers shows  a  culpable  carelessness  almost  amounting  to  indif- 
ference to  truth  ;  but  to  set  Dugald  Stewart  there  also,  is  to  treat 
the  critical  spirit  as  altogether  a  thing  of  naught,  and,  though 
this  is  a  less  matter,  to  run  the  risk  of  depriving  him  of  the 
reputation  which  is  justly  his.  Again,  Lord  Jeffrey — for  it  is 
better  in  such  a  matter  as  this  to  take  examples  from  the  past 
— ^was  beyond  doubt  an  accomplished  man,  and  a  brilliant 
writer.  But  if  we  compare  hirii  with  such  a  critic  as  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  or  if  we  read  Mr.  Arnold's  comparison  of  him  with 
Joubert,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  it  woidd  be  more  becom- 
ing if  the  terms  in  which  his  merits  are  often  extolled  among 
us  wereio  suffer  some  abatement. 

The  third  tendency  which  it  is  the  appointed  duty  of  criticism 
to  resist,  namely,  fine  writing,  is  also  a  peculiarly  northern  vice. 
It  is  a  tendency  at  present  extending  itself,  like  some  pestilent 
weed,  over  all  English  literature :  a  writer  on  this  subject  in  the 
Comhill^  could  select  his  "  samples  of  fine  English"  not  only 
from  Tupper  and  EcT/nolds*  Miscellany,  but  also  from  the  Times, 
the  Literary  Gazette,  and  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews  ! 
But  in  Scotland  the  vice  is  almost  universal.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  our  books  and  our  newspapers,  it  is  rampant  in  our  pulpit, 
it  intrudes,  when  opportunity  offers,  even  upon  the  dignity  of 
our  bench.  Were  the  writer  in  the  Comhill  to  set  about  collect- 
ing a  few  "  samples"  of  fine  Scotch,  he  might  produce  an  amusing 
and  most  astonishing  paper.  This  may  be  partly  ascribed  to 
the  popularity  of  writers  like  the  late  Professor  Wilson,  a 
man  of  undoubted  genius,  but  of  a  wild  and  unregulated  genius, 
and  in  whose  writings  the  influence  of  severe  cultivation  is 
hardly  ever  to  be  traced — an  unfortunate  popularity,  in  that 
it  has  led  weaker  men  to  imitate  what  is  not  susceptible,  nor, 
indeed,  deserving  of  imitation.  These  admiring  mimics  have 
caught  the  faults  only  of  the  original — in  the  well-known  words 
of  Johnson,  they  have  "  the  nodosities  of  the  oak,  without  its 
strength ;  the  contortions  of  the  Sibyl  without  her  inspiration." 
But  the  main  source  of  this  vice,  as  of  the  former,  is  the  want, 
1  Vol.  iii.  p.  205. 
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80  general  and  unhappily  so  increasing,  of  a  familiarity  with 
the  best  models,  especially  of  those  which  antiquity  has  left  us. 
And  this  leads  us  to  an  objection  occasionally  urged  against 
Mr.  Arnold's  critical  point  of  view.  He  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  an  upholder  of  the  classical  as  opposed  to  the  Eomantic 
style,  and  in  a  sense  he  is  so.  Thus  he  cannot  yield  to  the 
dogma  frequently  announced  now-a-days,  that  "  the  poet  who 
would  really  fix  the  public  attention  must  leave  the  exhausted 
past,  and  draw  his  subjects  from  matters  of  present  import,  and 
therefore  both  of  interest  and  novelty."  He  believes,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  best  materials  for  poetry  are  to  be  foimd  not 
in  situations  and  incidents  in  themselves  mean  and  disagree- 
able, however  they  may  be  elevated  by  the  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion, but  rather  in  events  and  ideas  in  themselves  grand  and 
beautiful,  possessing  an  inmiediate  dignity  and  interest,  ir- 
respective of  the  force  of  association;  and,  so  far,  he  holds 
with  the  classicists.  He  believes,  further,  that  distance  from 
ourselves,  either  in  time  or  idea,  tends  to  bestow  this  im- 
mediate dignity  and  interest,  while  nearness  to  ourselves 
tends  to  take  it  away.  Poetry,  according  to  his  idea,  should 
approach,  as  with  the  most  classic  of  the  great  poets  it  did 
approach,  to  sculpture,  at  once  in  natural  beauty  of  subject,  and 
in  perfection  of  form.  Yet  he  is  far  from  confining  poetry  to 
classical  themes  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  He  does  not 
so  limit  his  own  choice.  Most  of  his  largest  poems  come  from 
very  different  sources — from  Northern  mythology,  from  Eastern 
legend,  from  the  cycle  of  Arthurian  romance.  His  view,  in  short, 
is,  that  all  noble  subjects  are  fitting  for  poetry,  only  that  the 
more  distant  the  subject  the  more  likely  it  is  to  possess  this 
element  of  nobility,  not  having  been  exposed  to  the  vulgarizing 
influences  of  familiarity.  In  this  point  of  view  Macbeth  becomes 
as  classical  as  Agamemnon — the  Weird  Sisters,  "  withered  and 
wild  in  their  attire,"  as  classical  as  the  awful  Eumenides — Una, 
with  her  lion,  as  classical  as  Antigone  or  Electra.  We  believe 
Mr.  Arnold  to  be  right  in  his  theoiy.  Despite  such  successes 
as  those  of  Wordsworth  or  of  Tennyson,  we  suspect  that  what 
is  so  glibly  called  "  the  poetry  of  every-day  life,"  will  generally 
prove  a  very  sorry  affair.  The  poet  is  indeed,  as  is  often  said, 
the  interpreter  of  his  age,  but  he  is  so  indirectly,  by  allusion,  by 
general  tone,  by  his  point  of  view,  not  directly  by  depicting  the 
common  life  of  people  round  about  him.  No  great  poet  has 
done  this — not  even  Shakspeare,  the  most  univeraal  of  aU.  Not 
in  this  way  have  the  highest  peaks  of  Helicon  been  scaled. 
Aspects  of  life  so  different  from  those  familiar  to  us  as  to  seem 
of  another  world — or,  it  may  be,  other  worlds  altogether,  crea- 
tions of  imagination  or  of  faith ;  such  are  the  fit  and  chosen 
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materials  of  the  highest  poetry.  Seeing  that  the  "poetry  of 
every- day  life  theory"  has  found  a  supporter  so  acute  as  the 
late  Mr.  Brimley  in  his  essay  on  Tennyson,  we  are  glad  to  find 
it  opposed  by  Mr.  Arnold. 

But  while  it  would  be  incorrect  to  call  Mr.  Arnold  a  disciple 
of  the  classic  style,  as  the  expression  is  employed  by  Schlegel, 
no  man  can  have  a  truer  appreciation  of  classical  literature,  or 
value  a  familiarity  with  it  more  highly.  Men,  he  says,  who 
often  enjoy  commerce  with  the  ancients,  seem  to  him  "  like  per- 
sons who  have  had  a  very  weighty  and  impressive  experience, 
they  are  more  truly  than  others,  under  the  empire  of  facts,  and 
more  independent  of  the  language  current  among  those  with 
whom  they  live."  Now,  no  one  can  reproach  Mr.  Arnold  with 
admiring  the  ancient  beyond  due  measure,  because  of  ignorance 
of  modern  literature.  He  but  adds  another  to  the  many  in- 
stances which  show  that  it  is  the  most  accomplished  and  most 
cultivated  men  who  most  value  the  cultivation  of  antiquity.  It 
is  the  want  of  this  cultivation  more  than  any  other  cause,  which 
fosters,  especially  among  us  Scotch,  those  sins  of  eccentricity, 
and  over-estimates,  and  fine  writing,  on  which  we  have  al- 
ready remarked.  Criticism  can  do  much  to  restrain  these 
things,  but  the  discipline  which  the  study  of  the  classics 
gives  can  do  far  more ;  nay,  without  such  discipline  we  may 
not  hope  for  any  such  criticism.  It  is  very  idle  to  quote 
Shakspeare  with  his  "little  Latin  and  less  Greek;"  we  are 
speaking  now  of  ordinary  mortals,  of  men  who  write  from  intel- 
ligence and  understanding,  not  of  the  divine  sons  of  genius. 
It  is  impossible,  within  this  range,  to  rate  too  highly  the  impor- 
tance of  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  as  a  regulating  and  corrective 
influence.  Here  we  can  cite  in  our  favour  a  witness  whose 
testimony  can  never  be  otherwise  than  acceptable,  and  who  cer- 
tainly had  no  love  for  Latin  and  Greek  in  excess,  Sydney 
Smith : — "  Whatever,  therefore,  our  conjectures  may  be,  we 
cannot  be  so  sure  that  the  best  modern  writers  can  afford  us  as 
good  models  as  the  ancients  :  the  moderns  have  been  well  taught 
by  their  masters ;  but  the  time  is  hardly  yet  come  wlien  tlie 
Necessity  for  such  instruction  no  longer  exists."  It  is  a  thing 
of  some  moment  just  at  present,  that  the  value  of  the  ancient 
writers  should  have  found  so  powerful  an  advocate  as  Mr.  Arnold 
— ^a  man  eminently  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  matter, 
and  not  less  capable  of  upholding  it. 

This  subject  naturally  leads  the  mind  to  Oxford,  on  which 
nothing  has  ever  been  written  more  beautiful  than  the  following 
passage — in  itself  no  unfavourable  example  of  the  grace  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  style : — 

"  No  ;  we  are  all  s'eekers  still :  seekers  often  make  mistakes,  and  I 
wish  mine  to  redound  to  my  own  discredit  only,  and  not  to  touch 
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Oxford.     Beautiful  city  I  so  venerable,  so  lovely,  so  unravaged  by  the 
fierce  intellectual  life  of  our  century,  so  serene  ! 

*  There  are  our  young  barbarians,  all  at  play.' 
And  yet,  steeped  in  sentiment  as  she  lies,  spreading  her  garments  to 
the  moonlight,  and  whispering  from  her  towers  the  last  enchantments 
of  the  Middle  Age,  who  will  deny  that  Oxford,  by  her  ineffable  charm, 
keeps  ever  calling  us  near  to  the  true  goal  of  all  of  us,  to  the  ideal,  to 
perfection, — to  beauty,  in  a  word,  which  is  only  truth  seen  fh>m 
another  side  ? — nearer,  perhaps,  than  all  the  science  of  Tiibingen. 
Adorable  dreamer,  whose  heart  has  been  so  romantic  I  who  hast  given 
thyself  so  prodigally,  given  thyself  to  sides  and  to  heroes  not  mine, 
only  never  to  the  Philistines  !  home  of  lost  causes,  and  forsaken  be- 
liefs, and  unpopular  names,  and  impossible  loyalties  I  What  example 
could  ever  so  inspire  us  to  keep  down  the  Philistine  in  ourselves,  what 
teacher  could  ever  so  save  us  from  that  bondage  to  which  we  are  all 
prone,  that  bondage  which  Goethe,  in  those  incomparable  lines  on  the 
death  of  Schiller,  makes  it  his  friend's  highest  praise  (and  nobly  did 
Schiller  deserve  the  praise)  to  have  left  miles  out  of  sight  behind  him  ; 
— the  bondage  of  was  wis  alle  bdndigt,  Das  oemeine  ?  She  will  for- 
give me,  even  if  I  have  unwittingly  drawn  upon  her  a  shot  or  two  aimed 
at  her  unworthy  son ;  for  she  is  generous,  and  the  cause  in  which  I 
fight  is,  after  all,  hers.  Apparitions  of  a  day,  what  is  our  puny  war- 
fare against  the  Philistines,  compared  with  the  warfare  which  this 
Queen  of  Eomance  has  been  waging  against  them  for  centuries,  and 
will  wage  after  we  are  gone?" 

Eeaders  who  have  accompanied  us  thus  far  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that,  in  our  judgment,  Mr.  Arnold's  little  volume  is  a  work 
at  once  of  sterling  merit  and  of  great  value.  That  he  may  be, 
as  indeed  we  believe  liim  to  be,  wrong  in  many  of  his  practical 
results  —such  as  his  admiration  for  academies,  and  his  choice  of 
English  hexameters  as  a  vehicle  for  rendering  Homer — is  a 
thing  of  no  real  moment.  The  virtue  of  his  teaching  consists  in 
the  excellence  of  the  standard  he  sets  up,  and  in  the  soundness 
of  the  principles  he  applies.  The  more  widely  he  is  read,  the 
greater  the  influence  he  obtains,  the  brighter  the  prospects 
of  our  literature.  And  it  is  because  of  this  high  estimate 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  labours  that  we  have  dwelt  more  fully  on 
those  points  where  we  differ  from  him  than  on  those  where 
we  agree  with  or  yield  to  him ;  and,  would  that  we  were  not 
forced  to  add,  that  it  is  also  because  of  this  estimate  that  we 
regret  deeply  the  foppery,  the  arrogance,  the  affectation  which 
marred  the  beauty  of  the  lectures  on  Homer,  which,  in  the  pre- 
face to  these  essays,  moves  a  sorrowful  laughter,  and  which 
appears  rarely  indeed,  yet  too  often,  disfijxiiring  the  essays  them- 
selves, lingering  like  a  subtle  poison.  With  th^se  weaknesses 
Mr.  Arnold  has  done,  and  yet  will  do,  much ;  but,  without  them, 
how  much  more !  Admiring  him  as  we  do,  we  can  forgive 
him ;  but  how  can  he  forgive  himself  ? 
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Art.  VII. — The  Holy  Romxin  Empire,    By  James  Bryce,  B.A. 
Oxford,  1864. 

'  It  may  seem  a  hard  saying,  but  it  is  one  which  the  facts 
fully  bear  out,  that  hardly  one  student  in  ten  of  mediaeval 
history  really  grasps  that  one  key  to  the  whole  subject  without 
which  mediaeval  history  is  simply  an  unintelligible  chaos.  That 
key  is  no  other  than  the  continued  existence  of  the  Eoman 
Empire.  As  long  as  people  are  taught  to  believe  that  the 
Empire  came  to  an  end  in  the  year  476,  a  true  understanding  of 
the  next  thousand  years  becomes  utterly  impossible.  No  man 
can  understand  either  the  politics  or  the  literature  of  that 
whole  period,  unless  he  constantly  bears  in  mind  that,  in 
the  ideas  of  the  men  of  those  days,  the  Eoman  Empire,  the 
Empire  of  Augustus,  Constantine,  and  Justinian,  was  not  a 
thing  of  the  past  but  a  thing  of  the  present.  Without  grasping 
the  mediaeval  theory  of  the  Empire,  it  is  .impossible  fully  to 
grasp  the  theory  and  the  career  of  the  Papacy.  Without 
understanding  the  position  of  the  Empire,  it  is  impossible 
rightly  to  underatand  the  origin  and  development  of  the  various 
European  States.  Without  such  an  understanding,  the  history 
of  the  nations  which  clave  to  the  Empire,  and  the  history 
of  the  nations  which  fell  asunder  from  it,  are  alike  certain  to 
be  misconceived.  Unless  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Imperial 
theorj'-,  the  whole  history  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Burgundy 
becomes  an  inexplicable  riddle.  The  struggle  of  Hildebrandand 
Henry  loses  half  its  meaning,  the  whole  position  of  the  Swabian 
Emperors  becomes  an  insoluble  puzzle,  the  most  elaborate  prose 
and  the  most  impassioned  verse  of  Dante  sinks  into  purposeless 
gibberish,  if  we  do  not  fully  realize  that,  in  the  mind  of  all 
contemporary  Europe,  the  Hohenstaufen  were  the  direct  and 
lawful  successors  of  the  Julii.  How  Germany,  once  the  most 
united  state  of  Western  Europe,  gradually  changed  from  a  com- 
pact and  vigorous  kingdom  into  one  of  the  laxest  of  confedera- 
tions, can  never  be  understood  unless  we  trace  how  the  German 
kingdom  was  crushed  and  broken  to  pieces  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  loftier  diadem  which  rested  on  the  brow  of  its  kings. 
Those  misrepresentations  of  all  European  history  with  which 
French  historians  and  French  politicians  are  apt  to  deceive  the 
unwary  can  never  be  fully  exposed,  except  by  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  true  position  and  true  nationality  of  those 
Teutonic  Kings  and  Caesars,  whom  the  Gaul  is  so  apt  to  look 
upon  as  his  countrymen  and  not  as  his  masters.  The  relations 
between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  can  never  be  taken  in, 
unless  we  fully  realize  the  true  nature  of  those  rival  Empires, 
each  of  which  asserted  and  believed  itself  to  be  the  one  true 
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and  lawful  possessor  of  the  heritage  of  ancient  Eome.  We  see 
our  way  but  feebly  through  the  long  struggle  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  between  Christendom  and  Islam,  unless  we  fully 
grasp  the  position  of  the  Cajsar,  the  chief  of  Christendom,  and 
the  Caliph,  the  chief  of  Islam ;  unless  we  see,  in  the  complex  inter- 
penetration  of  the  divided  Empire  and  the  divided  Caliphate,  at 
once  what  the  theory  of  Christian  and  of  Moslem  was,  and  how 
utteriy  those  theories  failed  to  be  carried  out  in  all  their  fulness. 
In  a  word,  as  we  began  by  saying,  the  history  of  the  Empire  is 
the  key  to  the  whole  history  of  mediaeval  Europe,  and  it  is  a  key 
which  as  yet  is  found  in  far  fewer  hands  than  it  ought  to  be. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  failure  of  most  historical  students 
to  realize  the  paramount  importance  of  the  Imperial  history,  is 
of  course  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  hardly  any  of  the  books 
from  which  students  draw  their  knowledge  give  to  the  history 
of  the  Empire  its  proper  prominence.  This  is  indeed  little 
more  than  a  truism.  The  question  is,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
even  able  and  well-informed  writers  have  failed  to  bring  forward 
this  most  important  portion  of  history  as  it  should  be  brought 
forward.     The  causes,  we  think,  are  tolerably  obvious. 

First,  our  own  national  history  has  been  less  affected  by  the 
history  of  the  Empire  than  that  of  any  other  European  country. 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Sweden,  in  their  insular  and  peninsular 
positions,  were  the  parts  of  Europe  over  which  the  Imperial 
influence  was  slightest,  and  of  the  three,  that  influence  was 
even  slighter  over  Britain  than  it  was  over  Spain,  and  hardly 
greater  than  it  was  over  Sweden.  Of  direct  connexion  with 
the  Empire,  England  had  very  little,  and  Scotland  still  less. 
The  external  history  of  England  does  indeed  ever  and  anon 
touch  the  history  of  the  Empire,  in  the  way  in  which  the  history 
of  every  European  state  must  ever  and  anon  touch  the  history  of 
every  other  state.  Once  or  twice  in  a  century  we  come  across 
an  Emperor  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy,  in  one  case  as  a  possible 
suzerain.  As  England  supplied  the  spiritual  Rome  with  a 
single  Pope,  so  she  supplied  the  temporal  Eome  with  a  single 
King,  a  King  who  never  visited  his  capital  or  received  the  crown 
and  title  of  Augustus.  But  the  whole  internal  history  of 
England,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  external  history,  went  on 
pretty  much  as  if  there  had  been  no  Holy  Eoman  JEmpire  at 
all.  Our  one  moment  of  most  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Empire  brings  out  most  fully  how  slight,  compared  with  that 
of  other  nations,  our  usual  connexion  with  the  Empire  was. 
Every  reader  of  English  liistory  knows  the  name  of  Eichard, 
Earl  of  Cornwall  and  King  of  the  Eomans,  and  knows  the  part 
which  he  played  in  the  internal  politics  of  England.  But  very- 
few  readers,  and  we  suspect  by  no  means  all  writers,  of  English 
history  seem  to  have  any  clear  notion  what  a  King  of  the 
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Eomans  was.  On  Scotland  indeed  the  Eoman  Empire  has  had, 
in  one  way,  a  most  important  internal  influence,  through  the 
authority  which  Scottish  lawyers,  in  such  marked  contrast  to 
those  of  England,  have  for  so  long  a  time  attached  to  the  Eoman 
law.  But  this  is  simply  because  Scottish  lawyers  or  law- 
givers chose  it  to  be  so ;  on  the  actual  events  of  Scottish  history, 
external  and  internal,  the  Empire  and  its  rulers  have  had  even 
less  influence  than  they  have  had  on  those  of  England.  As, 
then,  our  own  national  history  can  be  written  and  underatoodwith 
very  little  reference  to  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire,  British  readers 
lie  under  a  strong  temptation  to  undervalue  the  importance  of 
tlie  Holy  Eoman  Empire  in  the  general  history  of  the  world. 

Secondly,  When  British  readers  get  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  island,  not  only  is  their  attention  not  commonly  drawn  to 
the  history  of  the  Empire,  but  it  is  commonly  drawn  to  a  history 
which  is  actually  antagonistic  to  the  history  of  the  Empire. 
France,  so  long  the  rival  of  England,  and  for  that  cause  so  long 
the  ally  of  Scotland,  is  the  country  with  which,  next  to  their  own, 
most  British  readers  are  most  familiar.  Now  it  is  certain  that  no 
one  who  learns  French  history  at  the  hands  of  Frenchmen  can 
ever  understand  the  history  of  the  Empire  aright.  The  whole 
history  of  France,  strictly  so  called,  the  history  of  the  Parisian 
kings,  has  been  for  six  hundred  years  one  long  tale  of  aggi'an- 
dizement  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire.  From  the  annexation 
of  Lyons  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  all  have  been  acts  of  one 
great  drama,  a  drama  of  which  the  devastation  of  the  Palati- 
nate, the  seizure  of  Strassburg  in  time  of  peace,  the  tyranny  of 
the  first  Buonaparte  over  the  whole  German  nation,  are  familiar 
and  characteristic  incidents.  French  history  consists  mainly  of 
a  record  of  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  later  and  feebler  Empire, 
prefaced  by  a  cool  appropriation  of  the  glories  of  the  Empire  in 
the  days  of  its  early  greatness.  In  official  and  popular  French 
belief,  two  gi*eat  German  dynasties,  who  held  modem  France  as 
a  subject  province,  are  conveniently  converted  into  national 
Frenchmen.  The  greatest  of  German  Kings,  the  first  of  German 
Ciesars,  Charles,  the  Lord  of  Eome  and  Aachen,  is  strangely 
turned  about  into  a  French  Emperor  of  the  West,  the  precursor 
of  either  Buonaparte.  The  ancient  landmarks  of  European 
geography  are  wiped  out,  the  names  of  the  most  famous  Euro- 
pean cities  are  mutilated  or  barbarized,  in  order  to  throw  some 
colour  of  right  and  antiquity  over  the  results  of  six  hundred 
years  of  intrigue  and  violence.  French  history,  as  it  is  com- 
monly presented  to  Englishmen,  exists  only  through  a  systematic 
misrepresentation  of  Imperial  history.  Till  all  French  influences 
are  wholly  cast  aside  and  trampled  under  foot,  the  true  history 
of  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire  can  never  be  understood. 
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Thirdly,  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  righteous  and  gene- 
rous sympathy  which  we  all  feel  towards  regenerate  Italy  has 
tended  somewhat  to  obscure  the  true  character  of  the  Empire. 
So  many  Austrian  Archdukes  wei-e  elected  Kings  of  Gennany 
and  Emperors  of  the  Eomans,  that  people  have  gradually  come  to 
identify  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  Roman  Empire.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  see  the  title  of  "  Emperor  of  Austria," 
the  most  monstrous  invention  of  modern  diplomacy,  carried 
back  into  the  last  century,  and  even  earlier.  Even  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  some  of  his  novels,  Anne  of  Geierstein  for  instance, 
seems  to  have  had  great  difficulty  in  triumphing  over  a  notion 
that  every  Emperor  must  have  been  Duke  of  Austria,  and  that 
every  Diie  of  Austria  must  have  been  Emperor.  We  have 
seen  Frederick  Barbarossa  set  down  as  an  Austrian  because  he 
was  an  Emperor ;  we  have  seen  the  Leopold  of  Morgarten  and 
the  Leopold  of  Sempach  exalted  into  Emperors  because  they 
were  Austrians.  People  thus  learn  to  identify  two  things,  than 
which  no  two  can  be  more  unlike,  and  to  look  on  the  ancient 
reality  with  the  eyes  with  which  they  rightly  look  on  the 
modem  counterfeit.  The  dislike  which  every  generous  mind 
feels  towards  the  oppressors  of  modern  Italy  is  thus  tmnsferred 
to  that  earlier  Empire  which,  always  in  theory  and  often  in 
practice,  was  as  much  Italian  as  German.  As  Charles  the  Great 
becomes  the  forerunner  of  Buonaparte,  so  Frederick  the  beloved 
of  Lodi,  and  Frederick  the  native  King  of  Palermo,  and  Otto, 
the  dream  of  whose  short  life  was  to  reign  as  a  true  Boman 
Caesar  in  the  Eternal  City,  all  are  popularly  looked  upon  as 
forerunners  of  Francis  Joseph,  perhaps  of  Philip  the  Second.^ 
The  Austrian  delusion,  no  less  than  the  French  delusion,  must 
be  utterly  cast  aside  by  every  one  who  would  understand  what 
Charles  and  Otto  and  Henry  and  Frederick  really  were. 

Lastly y  Even  among  those  who  better  know  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  who  better  understand  the  leading  idea  of  the  mediaeval 
Empire,  there  is  a  certain  tendency  to  underrate  the  importance 
of  the  Imperial  history,  on  the  ground  that  the  mediseyal  Em- 
pire was  throughout  an  unreality,  if  not  an  imposture.  We 
fully  admit  the  utter  unreality  of  the  position  of  Fmncis  the 
Second,  Emperor-Elect  of  the  Romans,  King  of  Germany  and 
Jerusalem ;  we  fully  admit  that  Charles  the  Great  himself  was 
not  a  Roman  Emperor  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  Vespasian 
or  Trajan.  We  may  freely  grant  that  the  Imperial  idea  was 
never  fully  carried  out,  and  that  it  was  by  no  means  for  the 
interest  of  the  world  that  it  should  be  carried  out.     We  may 

^  We  have  seen  in  a  popular  work,  the  words  "  The  Emperor  Philip  the 
Second."  The  reasoning  is  irresistible  :  Philip's  father  was  an  Emperor; 
how  could  Philip  himself  fail  to  be  an  Emperor  too  ? 
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wonder  at  the  belief  of  the  ages  wliich  held,  as  undoubted  and 
eternal  truths,  ^r^^,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  right  that  there 
should  be  an  universal  monarch  of  the  world;  secondly,  that 
that  universal  monarchy  belonged,  no  less  of  eternal  right,  to 
the  Eoman  Emperor,  the  successor. of  Augustus;  and,  thirdly, 
that  the  German  King,  the  choice  of  the  German  Electors,  was 
the  undoubted  Eoman  Caesar,  and  therefore,  of  eternal  right. 
Lord  of  the  World.  This  belief  seems  to  us  very  strange,  but 
it  was  the  belief  of  Dante.  We  rejoice  that  this  scheme  of 
universal  dominion  was  never  practically  carried  out ;  we  pride 
ourselves  that  our  own  island,  at  least,  was  always  exempted  from 
the  sway  of  the  universal  sovereign.  But  all  this  should  not 
lead  us  at  all  to  underrate  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
Imperial  idea.  A  belief  may  be  false,  absurd,  unreal,  mis- 
chievous, as  we  please ;  but  this  in  no  way  touches  the  historical 
importance  of  such  belief.  Christians  believe  that  the  leading 
idea  of  Mohammedanism  is  a  grievous  error ;  Protestants  believe 
that  the  leading  idea  of  the  Papacy  is  a  grievous  error ;  but  no 
one  argues  that  either  Mohammedanism  or  the  Papacy  has 
therefore  been  without  influence  on  the  fate  of  the  world,  or  that 
any  historical  student  can  safely  neglect  the  history  of  one  or 
the  other,  merely  because  he  looks  on  them  as  erroneous  beliefs. 
In  fact,  the  deadlier  the  error  the  more  important  are  the  re- 
sults of  an  error  which  is  accepted  by  large  masses  of  men.  It 
may  be  very  wrong  to  believe  that  Mohammed  was  the  Prophet 
of  God ;  but  the  fact  that  millions  of  men  have  so  believed  has 
changed  the  destinies  of  a  large  portion  of  the  world.  It  may 
be  very  wrong  to  believe  that  St.  Peter  was  the  Prince  of  the 
ApostleSj  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Eome  is  St.  Peter's  successor, 
but  the  fact  that  millions  of  men  have  so  believed  and  do  so 
believe,  has  affected  the  course  of  all  European  history  and 
politics  down  to  this  day.  In  these  cases  no  one  attempts  to  deny 
the  importance  of  the  facts  ;  no  one  holds  that  either  Moham- 
medan or  Papal  history  can  safely  be  neglected.  So  it  should  be 
with  the  history  of  the  mediaeval  Empire.  The  Imperial  idea 
may  have  been  unreal,  absurd,  mischievous  ;  but  it  is  not  there- 
fore the  less  important.  Men  did  believe  in  it ;  perhaps  they 
were  wrong  to  believe  in  it ;  but  the  fetct  that  they  did  believe 
in  it  affected  the  whole  history  of  the  world  for  many  ages.  It 
may  have  been  foolish  to  believe  that  the  German  King  was 
necessarily  Eoman  Emperor,  and  that  the  Eoman  Emperor  was 
necessarily  Lord  of  the  World.  But  men  did  beheve  it ;  and 
the  fact  of  their  believing  it  changed  the  whole  face  of  Europe. 
It  might  have  been  much  wiser  if  the  German  Kings  had  been 
content  to  be  real  German  Kings,  and  had  not  striven  after  the 
shadowy  majesty  of  Eoman  Emperors.    But,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
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they  did  so  act;  it  was  not  in  human  nature  for  men  in 
their  position  to  act  otherwise ;  and  the  fact  that  they  did  so 
act  entailed  the  most  important  consequences  upon  their  own 
end  upon  every  neighbouring  realm.  If  the  history  of  the  Em- 
pire is  to  be  set  down  purely  as  the  history  of  error  and  folly, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  history  of  error  and  folly  forms 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  history  of  mankind. 

Now  we  are  far  from  admitting  that  the  history  of  the  Empire 
is  purely  a  part  of  the  history  of  human  folly,  though  we  may 
be  obliged  to  admit  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  human 
error.  The  idea  of  the  Empire,  the  idea  of  an  imiversal  Chris- 
tian monarchy,  not  interfering  with  the  local  independence  of 
particular  kingdoms  and  commonwealths,  but  placing  Csesar 
Augustus,  the  chosen  and  anointed  chief  of  Christendom,  as  the 
common  guide  and  father  of  all — such  an  idea  is  as  noble  and 
captivating  as  it  is  impracticable.  It  is  an  idea  which  has  com- 
mended itself  to  some  of  the  noblest  spirits  that  the  world  has 
seen.  It  was  the  idea  for  wliich  Frederick  struggled  with  far 
from  a  merely  selfish  aim.  It  was  the  idea  to  which  the  early 
revivers  of  scientific  jurisprudence  climg  as  to  the  one  founda- 
tion of  order  and  legal  government  throughout  the  world.  It 
was  the  great  principle  which  acted  as  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
prose,  the  verse,  and  the  life  of  Dante.  To  men  of  that  time, 
living  amid  the  perpetual  strife  of  small  principalities  and  com- 
monwealths, the  vision  of  an  imiversal  empire  of  law  and  right 
shone  with  an  alluring  brightness,  which  we,  accustomed  to  a 
system  of  national  governments  and  international  relations^  can 
hardly  understand.  But  be  the  worth  of  the  idea  what  it  may, 
its  practical  influence  on  the  history  of  Christendom  can  hardly 
be  overrated.  The  Empire  may  have  been  a  shadow,  but  it  was 
a  shadow  to  which  men  were  for  ages  ready  to  devote  their 
thoughts,  their  pens,  and  their  swords.  The  results  were  none 
the  less  practical  because  the  object  was  unattainable.  We  re- 
peat that,  without  a  full  understanding  of  the  mediaeval  concep- 
tion of  the  Empire,  without  a  full  grasp  of  the  way  in  which 
that  conception  influenced  men's  minds  and  actions  from  the 
eighth  century  to  the  fourteenth,  the  greater  and  more  important 
part  of  mediiBval  history  remains  an  insoluble  riddle. 

Knowing  then,  as  we  do,  the  unspeakable  importance  of  right 
views  of  the  Empire  to  a  true  understanding  of  mediaeval  his- 
tory, and  being  unable,  as  we  are,  to  lay  our  hand  upon  any  other 
book  in  the  English  tongue  which  gives  so  clear  and  thorough 
an  accoimt  of  the  whole  matter,  it  is  with  no  common  delist 
that  we  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  small  but  remarkable 
volume  whose  name  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
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It  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  complete  and  connected  view 
of  the  mediaeval  Empire  which  has  ever  been  given  to  British 
readers.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  portions  of  vari- 
ous historical  works,  papers  in  various  reviews  and  collections 
of  essays,  which  have  dealt  with  the  matter  in  the  same  spirit. 
But  they  have  dealt  with  it  only  incidentally,  or  have  treated  of 
particular  portions  only.  Mr.  Bryce  himself  points  to  various 
forerunners  of  this  kind  among  his  sources  of  information. 
StUl  the  ground,  as  a  whole,  was  untouched,  and  Mr.  Bryce  has 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  give  to  the  British  public  a  complete 
view  of  the  great  political  idea  of  the  middle  ages.  Mr.  Bryce's 
book  is  of  course  not  a  history,  but  an  essay ;  he  has  not  at- 
tempted so  hopeless  a  task  as  to  narrate  the  fates  of  the  Empire 
and  its  attendant  kingdoms  within  the  space  of  a  single  thin 
volume.  But  no  one  must  cgnfound  Mr.  Bryce's  Arnold  Essay 
with  the  common  run  of  prize  compositions.  Mr.  Bryce*s  book, 
if  it  be  not  a  buU  to  say  so,  has  been  written  since  it  gained  the 
historical  prize  at  Oxford.  "  It  is  right,"  he  tells  us,  "  to  state 
that  this  Essay  has  been  greatly  changed  and  enlarged  since  it 
was  composed  for  the  Arnold  Prize."  Any  one  who  knows 
anything  of  prize  essays  could  have  told  as  much  by  the  light 
of  nature.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  any  mere  academic  exer- 
cise could  have  displayed  the  depth  of  thought,  the  thorough- 
ness of  research,  the  familiarity  with  a  whole  learning  of  a  very 
recondite  kind,  which  stand  revealed  in  every  page  of  this 
volume.  The  merits  of  the  book  are  so  palpably  due  in  the 
main  to  this  later  revision,  that  we  could  almost  wish  that  the 
words  Arnold  Prize  Essay  were  removed  from  the  title-page. 

Of  the  Essay  itself,  in  its  present  form,  we  can  hardly  trust 
ourselves  to  speak  all  our  thoughts.  Men  naturally  and  rightly 
look  with  some  suspicion  on  criticism  which  speaks  of  a  novice 
in  language  which  is  seldom  deserved  except  by  a  veteran.  But 
it  is  only  in  such  language  that  we  can  utter  our  honest  convic- 
tion with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  volume  before  us.  Mr. 
Bryce's  Essay  may  seem  ephemeral  in  form,  but  it  is  not  ephe- 
meral in  substance.  He  has,  in  truth,  by  a  single  youthful 
effort,  placed  himself  on  a  level  with  men  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  historical  study.     like  the  young  Opuntian  in  Pindar — 

oTov  kv  Mapa^wvt,  <rv- 

\a6tis  dycvctcuv, 

fi€V€v  dywva  Trp€(rl3vT€p<av. 

Mr.  Bryce's  Essay  must  be  placed  in  the  same  rank,  and  must  be 
judged  by  the  same  standard,  as  the  most  voluminous  works  of 
professed  historians.  He  has  done  for  historic  literature  a  ser- 
vice as  great  as  any  of  theirs. 
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Mr.  Bryce's  p;reat  merit  is  the  clear  and  thorough  way  in 
wliich  he  sets  forth  what  the  mediaeval  conception  of  the  Empire 
really  was,  and  especially  that  religious  sentiment  which  so 
strangely  came  to  attach  itself  to  the  power  which  had  once  been 
special  representative  of  heathen  pride  and  persecution.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  subject  which  we  have  never  before  seen  set 
forth  with  the  same  power  and  fulness.  For,  of  course,  in  com- 
bating the  vulgar  error  that  the  Koman  Empire  came  histori- 
cally to  an  end  in  476,  though  Mr.  Bryce  is  doing  excellent 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  he  is  not  putting  forth  any  new 
discovery.  Thus  much  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  already  estab- 
lished for  the  West,  and  Mr.  Finlay  for  the  East.  The  Eastern 
side  of  the  subject,  one  to  which  we  oureelves  called  special  at- 
tention just  ten  years  ago,^  is,  we  cannot  but  think,  somewhat 
neglected  by  Mr.  Bryce,  as  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Western  side  is  by  Mr.  Finlay.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  and  Mr. 
Bryce  have  to  deal  with  the  same  side  of  the  subject,  but  they 
look  at  it  with  somewhat  different  eyes.  AVitli  Mr.  Bryce  in- 
deed the  Empire  is  his  main,  or  rather  sole,  subject,  while  the 
contributions  of  Sir  Francis  to  Imperial  history,  valuable  as 
they  are,  have  come  out  incidentally  in  dealing  with  matters  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  Empire.  Sir  Francis  again  con- 
cerns himself  mainly  with  those  outward  fonns  and  institutions 
which  show  that  the  Empire  did  not  formally  die.  Mr.  Bryce 
has  more  to  do  with  the  theory  of  the  Empire  itself,  and  with 
the  various  shapes  through  which  it  passed  from  Caius  Julius 
Caesar  Octavianus  to  Francis  the  Second  of  Lorraine.  This  he 
has  done  in  so  complete  and  admirable  a  manner  that  we  trust 
that  the  essay  is  only  the  precui^sor  of  a  narrative.  We  trust 
that  Mr.  Bryce  may  one  day  give  us  a  history  of  the  medit'eval 
lloman  Empire  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Dean  Mil- 
man's  history  of  the  mediaeval  Eoman  Church. 

The  theory  of  the  mediaeval  Empire  is  that  of  an  universal 
Christian  monarchy.  The  Homan  Empire  and  the  Catholic 
Church  are  two  aspects  of  one  society,  a  society  ordained  by 
the  Divine  will  to  spread  itself  over  the  whole  world.  Of  this 
society,  Rome  is  marked  out  by  Divine  decree  as  the  predestined 
capita],  the  chief  seat  alike  of  spiritual  and  of  temporal  rule. 
At  the  head  of  this  society,  in  its  temporal  character  as  an 
Empire,  stands  the  temporal  chief  of  Christendom,  the  lloman 
Caesar.  At  its  head,  in  its  spiritual  character  as  a  Church, 
stands  the  spiritual  chief  of  Christendom,  the  Eoman  Pontiff. 
Caesar  and  Pontiff  alike  rule  by  Divine  right,  each  as  God's 
immediate  Vicar  within  his  own  sphere.  Each  ruler  is  bound 
*  North  BrUish  Review,  Feb.  1855  (vol.  xxii.)  p.  344. 
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to  the  other  by  the  closest  ties.  Caesar  is  the  Advocate  of  the 
Eoman  Church,  bound  to  defend  her  by  the  temporal  arm 
against  all  temporal  enemies.  The  Pontiff,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  the  Csesar  holds  his  rank  not  of  him,  but  by  an  inde- 
pendent Divine  commission,  has  the  lofty  privilege  of  per- 
sonally admitting  the  Lord  of  the  World  to  his  high  office, 
of  hallowing  the  Lord's  Anointed,  and  of  making*  him  in  some 
sort  a  partaker  in  the  mysterious  privileges  of  the  priesthood. 
The  sway  alike  of  Caesar  and  of  Pontiff  is  absolutely  universal ; 
it  is  local,  in  so  far  as  Eome  is  its  chosen  seat ;  but  it  is  in  no  way 
national ;  it  is  not  confined  to  Italy,  or  Grermany,  or  Europe ; 
to  each  alike,  in  his  own  sphere,  God  has  given  the  heathen  for 
his  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  pos- 
session. And  each  of  these  lofty  offices  is  absolutely  open  to 
every  baptized  man ;  each  alike  is  purely  elective ;  each  is 
open  to  merit  in  any  rank  of  life  or  in  any  comer  of  Chris- 
tendom. While  smaller  offices  were  closely  confined  by  local 
or  aristocratic  restrictions,  the  throne  of  Augustus  and  the  chair 
of  Peter  were,  in  theory  at  least,  open  to  the  ambition  of  every 
man  of  orthodox  belief  Even  in  the  darkest  times  of  aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness,  no  one  dared  to  lay  down  as  a  principle  that 
the  Eoman  Emperor  need  be  of  princely  or  noble  ancestry.  Free- 
dom of  birth  —Roman  citizenship,  in  short,  to  clothe  mediaeval 
ideas  in  classical  words — was  all  that  was  needed.  Each  power, 
as  a  Divine  Vicar  upon  earth,  rises  alike  above  all  small  consi- 
derations of  race  or  birthplace.  The  Lord  of  the  World  has  all 
mankind  alike  for  the  objects  of  his  paternal  rule ;  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  welcomes  all  alike,  from  the  east  and  from  the 
west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  within  the  one  uni- 
versal fold  over  which  he  has  the  commission  to  bind  and  to 
loose,  to  remit  and  to  retain. 

Here  is  a  conception  as  magnificent  as  it  was  impracticable. 
No  wonder  indeed  that  such  a  theory  fascinated  men's  minds 
for  ages,  and  that  in  such  a  cause  they  were  willing  to  spend 
and  to  be  spent.  That  it  never  was  carried  out,  history  tells  us 
at  the  first  glance.  It  is  evident  that  neither  the  Roman  Pontiff 
nor  the  Roman  Caesar  ever  extended  their  common  sway  over 
the  whole  of  the  world,  or  even  over  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
And  the  two  powers,  which  were  in  theory  designed  to  work  in 
harmony,  appear,  for  the  most  part,  in  real  history  as  the  bitterest 
rivals.  Still  no  theory,  as  a  theory,  can  be  more  magnificent. 
But  how  did  such  a  theory  arise  ?  What  is  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  Roman  Emperor  ?  At  the  two  ends  of  their  existence 
those  words  express  ideas  as  removed  from  one  another  as 
either  of  them  is  from  the  theory  which  Otto  the  Third  and 
Gregory  the  Fifth  did  for  a  moment  carry  out  in  practice.    At 
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the  one  end  of  the  chain  we  see  the  heatlien  magistrate  of  a 
heathen  commonwealth,  carefully  avoiding  all  royal  titles  and 
royal  insignia,  associating  on  terms  of  equality  with  other  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  but  carefully  grasping  the  reality  of  abso- 
lute power  by  the  stealthy  process  of  uniting  in  his  own  person 
a  variety  of  offices  hitherto  deemed  inconsistent  with  one 
another.  Such  was  the  first  Eoman  Emperor,  and  in  his  days 
the  Eoman  Pontiff  as  yet  was  not.  The  last  Eoman  Emperor 
was  a  German  King,  whose  German  Kingdom  was  almost  as 
imaginary  as  his  Eoman  Empire.  He  was  a  mighty  potentate 
indeed,  but  mighty  only  through  the  possession  of  hereditary 
or  conquered  realins,  which  mostly  lay  beyond  the  limits  of 
either  Eoman  or  German  dominion.  He  was  adorned  with  all 
the  titles,  and  sun^oimded  with  all  the  external  homage,  which 
could  befit  either  German  King  or  Eoman  Emperor.  But  with 
the  local  Eome  he  had  no  farther  connexion,  no  farther  authority 
or  influence  over  it,  than  might  belong  to  any  other  Catholic 
prince  of  equal  power.  The  Eoman  Emperor  no  longer  claimed 
any  shadow  of  jurisdiction  in  his  ancient  capital ;  and  even  in  his 
German  realm,  his  position  had  sunk  to  that  of  the  president 
of  one  of  the  laxest  of  federal  bodies.  The  Lord  of  the  World, 
the  temporal  head  of  Christendom,  retained  nothing  but  a  barren 
precedence  over  other  princes,  which  other  princes  were  not 
always  ready  to  admit.  His  position,  Eoman,  German,  and 
oecumenical,  was,  as  the  event  proved,  utterly  imreal  and  pre- 
carious, ready  to  fall  in  pieces  at  the  first  touch  of  a  vigorous 
assailant.  Such  were  Caius  JuKus  Cfesar  Octavianus,  the  first, 
and  Francis  the  Second,  the  last,  of  the  Eoman  Emperors.  Each 
is  equally  removed  from  the  Eoman  Emperor  of  the  true 
mediaeval  theory.  How,  then,  did  the  same  title,  in  theory 
denoting  through  the  whole  period  one  unchanged  office,  come 
to  be  attached  at  different  times  to  personages  so  widely  unlike 
each  other  ?  AVe  wUl,  under  Mr.  Bryce's  guidance,  run  briefly 
through  the  various  stages  through  which  the  grand  theory  of 
the  Christian  Empire  arose  and  fell 

Mr.  Bryce  properly  begins  at  the  beginning.  He  starts  with 
a  sketch  of  the  state  of  things  under  the  old  Eoman  Empire, 
the  old  dominion  of  the  Eoman  Commonwealth  under  her 
nominal  magistrates  and  practical  sovereigns,  the  Emperors  of 
the  Julian,  Claudian,  and  other  imperial  houses,  down  to  the 
changes  introduced  first  by  Diocletian,  and  then  by  Constantina 
The  chief  point  here  to  be  noticed  is  the  absolute  want  of 
nationality  in  the  Empire.  To  this  characteristic  of  the  Eoman 
dominion,  we  once  called  attention  in  the  article  on  the  his- 
torical works  of  Mr.  Finlay,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
But,  in  this  lack  of  nationality,  the  Eoman  Empire  does  but 
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continue  the  Eoman  Eepublic.  The  Roman  Republic  was  in- 
tensely local ;  every  association  gathered  round  the  one  centre, 
the  city  of  Rome ;  but  it  was  less  national  than  any  other  com- 
monwealth in  all  history.  It  grew,  in  fact,  by  gradually  ex- 
tending its  franchise  over  Latium,  Italy,  and  the  whole  Medi- 
terranean world.  The  edict  of  Caracalla,  whatever  were  its 
motives,  did  but  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  work  begun  by 
the  mythical  Romulus  in  his  league  with  the  Sabine  Tatius. 
From  the  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates,  the  civilized  world  was  now 
Eoman  in  name,  and  from  the  Ocean  to  Mount  Taurus  it  was 
Eoman  in  feeling.  Mr.  Bryce,  we  think,  overrates  the  distinct 
nationality  of  the  Greeks  of  this  age,  and  underrates  that  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  provinces  which  never  really  became  either 
Roman  or  Greek.  Then  came,  under  Diocletian  and  Constan- 
tine,  the  transformation  of  the  Empire  into  something  like  an 
avowed  royalty — we  can  hardly  say  an  avowed  monarchy, 
seeing  that  the  system  of  Diocletian  involved  the  simultaneous 
reign  of  more  than  one  Emperor.  Under  this  system  too  the 
Old  Rome  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  government.  Milan  and 
NikomMeia  became  imperial  cities,  till  Constantine  made  a 
better  and  more  permanent  choice  than  all,  in  his  New  Rome 
by  the  Bosporus. 

With  Constantine,  too,  comes  in  a  new  element  more  import- 
ant than  all.  Hitherto  we  have  indeed  had  a  Roman  Empire,^ 
but  it  has  as  yet  had  no  claim  whatever,  in  a  Christian  sense, 
to  the  epithet  of  Holy.  Hitherto  Rome  and  her  princes  have 
been  the  enemies  of  the  Faith,  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints.  But  from  the  conversion  of  Constantine  onwards,  the 
epithet,  though  not  yet  formally  given,  was,  in  truth,  practically 
deserved.  Rome  and  Christianity  formed  so  close  an  alliance, 
that,  in  at  least  one  portion  of  the  Empire,  the  names  Roman 
and  Christian  became  synonymous.^  Emperors  presided  in  the 
councils  of  the  Church;  Christian  ecclesiastics  obtained  the 
rank  of  high  temporal  dignitaries  ;  orthodoxy  and  loyalty,  heresy 
and  treason,  became  almost  convertible  terms.  Christianity,  in 
fact,  became  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  universal  within 
its  limits,  but  making  hardly  any  progress  beyond  them.  And 
so  it  is  to  this  day.  Christianity  still  remains  all  but  exclusively 
the  religion  of  Europe  and  European  colonies,  that  is,  of  those 
nations  which  either  formed  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  came 
within  the  range  of  Rome's  civilizing  influence.^  Thus  the 
Empire,  which  once  had  been  the  bitterest  foe  of  the  gospel,  now 

^  The  Greek,  mediaBval  and  modem,  down  to  the  late  classical  revival,  -was 
indifferently  called  'P«^a?of  and  Xpttrrtai^s.  "EWiji',  as  in  the  New  Testament, 
expressed  only  the  Paganism  of  a  past  age. 

^  See  North  British  Review^  August  1855  (vol  xxiii.)  p.  452. 
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became  inseparably  connected  with  its  profession.  The  heathen 
sanctity  which  had  once  hedged  in  the  Emperor  was  now  ex- 
changed for  a  sanctity  of  another  kind.  The  High  Pontiff  of 
pagan  liome  passed  by  easy  steps  into  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord, 
the  temporal  chief  of  Christendom. 

The  Empire  then,  and  the  Emperor,  thus  became  Holy ;  but  yet 
the  Empire,  even  in  the  East,  was  nut  a  Caliphate.  The  succes- 
sor of  Mohammed  inherited  alike  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
functions  of  the  Prophet.  In  the  Moh'ammedan  system.  Church 
and  State  needed  not  to  be  united,  because  they  had  never  been 
distinct.  But  closely  as  the  Soman  Empire  and  the  Christian 
Church  became  united,  one  might  almost  say  identified,  traces 
still  remained  of  the  days  when  they  had  been  distinct  and 
hostile  bodies.  The  internal  organization  of  the  Church,  the 
gradations  of  its  hierarchy,  the  rights  of  bishops  and  of  councils, 
had  grown  up  nearly  to  perfection  before  the  Empire  beccone 
Christian.  The  constitution  of  the  Church  was  a  kind  of  theo- 
cratic democracy.  The  bishop's  commission  was  divine,  pro- 
ceeding neither  from  the  prince  nor  from  the  people ;  but  it  was 
the  popular  voice,  and  not  the  voice  of  the  priesthood  alone, 
which  marked  out  the  person  on  whom  that  divine  commission 
should  be  bestowed.  Of  such  an  organization  the  Emperor  might 
become  the  patron,  the  protector,  the  external  ruler,  but  he 
could  not  strictly  become  the  head.  The  spiritual  power  thus 
remained  sometliing  in  close  alliance  with  the  temporal,  but 
still  something  distinct.  The  two  were  never  so  completely 
fused  together  in  the  Imperial  idea,  as  they  were  in  the  idea  of 
the  Caliphate.  In  the  East,  the  priesthood  became  subservient ; 
in  the  West  it  became  independent,  and  at  last  hostile.  But  in 
either  case  it  was  distinct.  Whether  Emperors  deposed  Patri- 
archs or  Popes  excommunicated  Emperors,  the  Pontiff  and  the 
Emperor  were  two  distinct  persons.  In  the  Mohammedan  sys- 
tem, the  Caliph  is  Pontiff  and  Emperor  in  one. 

From  the  time  of  Constantine,  Constantinople,  the  New 
Eome,  became  the  chief  seat  of  empire  ;  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  it  became  the  only  seat.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, and  Mr.  Bryce  caUs  aU  due  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
the  event  of  the  year  476,  so  often  mistaken  for  a  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  was,  in  its  form,  a  reimion  of  the  Western 
Empire  to  the  Eastern.  Here  again,  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
say  that  this  is  an  unreal,  unpmctical  view.  It  is  an  obvious 
thing  to  argue  that  Italy  was  not  reunited  to  the  East,  but 
that  the  Roman  dominion  was  destroyed  altogether ;  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  Eastern  Emperors  in  Italy  was  merely  nominal, 
and  the  pretended  reunion  of  the  Empire  merely  an  excuse  to 
save  their  foolish  pride.     Be  it  so ;  but,  as  we  said  before  on  the 
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general  subject,  when  words  and  forms,  however  unreal  in  them- 
selves, exercise  a  practical  influence  on  men's  actions,  they  cease 
to  be  unreal.  The  majesty  of  Rome  still  lived  in  men's  minds ; 
the  Eoman  Emperor,  the  Soman  Consuls,  the  Eoman  Senate  and 
Pex)ple,  still  existed.  Odoacer  smd  Theodoric  might  reign  as 
national  kings  over  their  own  people  ;^  but  the  Eoman  popula- 
tion of  Italy  cheated  themselves  into  the  belief  that  the  barbarian 
King  was  merely  a  lieutenant  of  the  absent  emperor.  Such  a 
belief  might  be  a  delusion,  but  it  was  a  living  belief,  £ind  it  did 
not  always  remain  a  delusion.  When  Belisarius,  in  the  year  of 
his  consulship,  landed  in  Italy,  he  appeared  to  the  Eomsm  popu- 
lation, not  as  a  foreign  conqueror,  but  as  a  deliverer  come  to 
restore  them  to  their  natural  relation  to  their  lawful  sovereign. 
And  as  Mr.  Bryce  truly  observes,  unless  we  remember  that  the 
line  of  Emperors  never  ceased,  that  from  476  to  800  the  Byzan- 
tine Caesar  was  always  in  theory,  often  in  practice,  recognised 
as  the  lawftd  lord  of  Rome  and  Italy,  it  is  impossible  rightly  to 
understand  the  true  significance  of  the  assumption  of  the  Empire 
by  Charles  the  Great.^ 

Almost  the  only  defect  of  any  consequence  in  Mr.  Bryce's 
work  is  that  he  seems  hardly  to  realize  the  importance^  in  any 
theory  of  the  Empire,  alike  of  the  Eastern  Empire  and  of  the 
Eastern  Ch\irch.  He  shows  neither  ignorance,  nor  concealment, 
nor  even  misconception  of  the  facts.  But  he  hardly  gives  the 
facts  their  full  prominence.  The  truth  is,  that  the  existence  of 
Eastern  Christendom,  as  it  is  the  great  stufnbling-block  of  the 
Papal  theory,  is  also  the  great  stumbling-block  of  the  Imperial 
theory.  Ingenious  men  might  theorize  about  the  two  lights  and 
the  two  swords,  and  argue  whether  of  the  twain  were  the 
brighter  and  the  stronger.  They  might  debate  whether  the  Pope 
held  of  the  Emperor,  or  the  Emperor  of  the  Pope ;  but  it  was 
agreed  on  both  sides  that  there  could  be  only  one  Pope  and  one 
Emperor.  These  magnificent  theories  of  the  Church  and  the 
Empire  were  in  truth  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  a  large  portion 
of  Christendom,  that  portion,  too,  which  could  most  truly  claim 
to  represent  unchsmged  the  earliest  traditions  both  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Empire,  recognised  no  Pope  at  all,  and  recog- 

^  Mr.  Bryce,  otherwise  most  accurate  in  his  account  of  these  events, 
repeats  the  common  statement  that  Odoacer  assumed  the  title  of  **  King  of 
Italy."  We  know  of  no  ancient  authority  for  this  statement,  and  it  is  most 
unlikely  in  itself.  Territorial  titles  were  not  in  use  tiU  some  ages  later,  and 
no  one  would  be  so  unlikely  to  assume  one  of  this  kind  as  one  who  professed 
himself  to  be  an  imperial  Ueutenant. 

*  Mr.  Bryce  remarks  that,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Western  Emperors  of 
the  fifth  century  seem  to  have  been  quite  forgotten.  The  lists  of  emperors 
from  Augustus  to  Maximilian  or  Rudolf  or  Ferdinand,  always  go  on  uninter- 
ruptedly in  the  Eastern  line  from  Theodosius  to  Constantino  the  Sixth. 
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nised  a  rival  Emperor.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  as  far  as 
uninterrupted  political  succession  went,  it  was  the  Eastern  and 
not  the  Western  Emperor  who  was  the  lineal  heir  of  the  old 
Caesars.  The  act  which  placed  Charles  the  Great  on  the  imperial 
throne  was  strictly  a  revolt,  a  justifiable  revolt,  it  might  be,  but 
still  a  revolt.  It  was  in  the  East,  and  in  the  East  alone,  that 
the  Imperial  titles  and  Imperial  traditions — in  a  word,  the  whole 
political  heritage  of  Rome — continued  absolutely  unbrpken  down 
to  the  days  of  the  Frank  Conquest.  The  Greek  prince  whom,  as 
Mr.  Finlay  says,  the  Crusaders  huriedfrom  theTlieodosian  column, 
was  a  truer  successor  of  Augustus  than  was  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa.  The  Eastern  Church  too  presented  even  a  more  prac- 
tical answer  to  the  claims  of  the  Western  Pontiff,  than  the 
Eastern  Empire  did  to  the  claims  of  the  Western  Caesar.  The 
universal  dominion  of  either  was  a  theory,  and  "only  a  theory,  as 
long  as  their  dominion  reached  not  to  the  worid*s  end,  not  to 
the  Euphrates,  but  only  to  the  Hadriatic.  Alike  in  the  days  of 
Otto  and  in  the  days  of  Dante,  the  most  unchanged  portion 
of  the  Eoman  worid  still  refused  to  acknowledge  the  sway 
of  either  the  Western  C»sar  or  the  Western  Pontiff.^  In 
truth,  the  elaborate  theories  of  the  mediaival  Empire  were 
not  propounded,  and  could  not  with  any  decency  have  been 
propounded,  as  long  as  the  Eastern  Church  and  Empire  re- 
tained their  old  position.  When  Dante  wrote,  an  Emperor 
of  the  Romans  still  reigned  at  Constantinople,  but  he  had 
sunk  to  be  simply  one  amidst  a  crowd  of  Eastern  princes,  Greek 
and  Frank.  By  that  time  too  there  had  begun  to  be  some 
ground  for  bringing  the  charge  of  scliism  against  the  ancient 
Churches  of  the  East.  There  was  at  least  a  pretext  for  saying 
that  the  Church  of  Constantinople  had  been  reconciled  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  had  again  fallen  away.  Such  a  theory 
could  hardly  have  been  put  forth  in  the  days  of  the  great  Mace- 
donian Emperors,  when  the  New  Rome  and  not  the  Old,  was 
still  mistress  of  the  Mediterran^n,  and  when  a  large  portion  of 
the  Italian  peninsula  still  owed  aJlegiance  to  the  Eastern  and 
not  to  the  Western  Caesar.  Mr.  Bryce  does  not  forget  these 
things ;  but  we  cannot  think  that  he  gives  them  all  the  pro- 
minence which  they  certainly  deserve. 

From  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Great  onwards,  Mr.  Bryce 
is  thoroughly  at  home.  During  the  whole  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, the  Imperial  power  in  Italy  had  been  gradually  waning. 
Lombard  invasions  had  narrowed  the  boundary  of  the  Imperial 
province,  and  the  Iconoclast  controversy  had  shaken  the  loyalty 

^  Dante,  Dt  Monarchid,  iii.  10.  Scindere  imperium  esset  dcstraere  ipsum, 
consisteute  imperio  in  imitate  monarchist  universalis. 
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of  the  Imperial  subjects.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  had  stood  forth 
as  the  champion  alike  of  orthodoxy  and  of  nationality,  and  the 
practical  rule  of  the  city  had  been  transferred  to  the  Frankish 
King.  Still  the  tie  was  not  formally  severed ;  the  image  and 
superscription  of  Caesar  still  appeared  on  the  coin  of  his  Western 
capital,  and  Pippin  and  Charles  ruled,  like  Odoacer,  by  no 
higher  title  than  that  of  Patrician.  At  last  the  accession  of 
EirSnS  filled  up  the  measure  of  "Western  indignation.  The 
throne  of  Augustus  could  not  be  lawfully  filled  by  a  woman, 
least  of  all  by  a  woman  who  raised  herself  to  power  by  the 
deposition  and  blinding  of  her  own  child.  The  throne  was 
vacant ;  the  Christian  world  could  not  remain  without  an  Em- 
peror ;  ^  the  Senate  and  People  of  the  Old  Eome  had  too  long 
submitted  to  the  dictation  of  the  New  ;  they  asserted  their  dor- 
mant rights,  and  chose  their  Patrician  Charles,  not  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  empire,  not  as  the  restorer  of  a  faUen  empire,  but  as 
the  lawful  successor  of  their  last  lawful  sovereign,  the  injured 
Constantine  the  Sixth.     In  Mr.  Bryce's  words  : — 

"  Later  jurists  labour  to  distinguish  the  power  of  Charles  as  Eoman 
Emperor  from  that  which  he  held  already  as  king  of  the  Franks  and 
their  subject  allies :  they  insist  that  his  coronation  gave  him  the  capi- 
tal only,  that  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  a  Roman  Empire  in  regions  whither 
the  eagles  had  never  flown.  In  such  expressions  there  seems  to  lurk 
either  confusion  or  misconception.  It  was  not  the  sovereignty  of  the 
city  that  Charles  obtained  in  800 :  that  his  father  had  already  held  as 
patrician  and  he  had  constantly  exercised  in  the  same  capacity :  it 
was  the  headship  of  the  world,  believed  to  appertain  of  right  to  the 
lawful  Eoman  Emperor,  whether  he  reigned  on  the  Bosporus,  the 
Tiber,  or  the  Rhine.  A  new  title  was  not  invented  to  serve  the  Pope's 
ambitious  ends  and  gratify  Frankish  vanity,  but  the  act  of  364,  and 
again  of  476,  was  rescinded.  The  Empire  became  again  what  it  had 
been  before  Diocletian,  the  place  of  the  deposed  Constantine  vi.  being 
legally  filled  up  by  a  new  Emperor,  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  im- 
perial city,  and  crowned  by  their  bishop.  And  hence  in  all  the  annals 
of  the  time  and  of  many  succeeding  centuries,  Charles,  sixty-eighth 
from  Augustus,  succeeds  without  a  break  to  Constantine  sixty- 
seventh." 

Of  the  memorable  scene  of  Christmas  Day,  800,  we  will  also 
trsmscribe  Mr.  Bryce's  brilliant  picture : — 

"  At  length  the  Frankish  host  entered  Rome.  The  Pope's  cause 
was  heard  ;  his  innocence,  already  vindicated  by  a  miracle,  was  pro- 

*  Chron.  Moutsiac  A.  801  (Pertz  Mon.  Hist.  Germ.  i.  505),  "Cum  enim 
apud  Komam  nunc  praefatus  Imperator,  delati  quidam  sunt  ad  eum,  dicentes 
quod  apud  Grsecos  nomen  Imperatoris  cessasset,  et  femina  apud  eos  nomen 
Imperii,  teneret,  Herena  nomine,  quae  filium  suum  Imperatorum  fraude  cap- 
turn,  oculos  eruit,  et  sihi  nomen  Imperii  usur^vit,  ut  AtaUa  in  libro  Regni 
legitur  fecisse,  audito  Leo  Papa  et  omnia  conventus  episcoporum  et  sacerdo- 
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nounced  by  the  Patrician  in  full  synod ;  his  accusers  condemned  in 
his  stead.  Charles  remained  in  the  city  for  some  weeks;  and  on 
Christmas  Day,  a.d.  800,  he  heard  mass  in  the  basilica  of  St.-  Peter. 
On  the  spot  where  now  the  gigantic  dome  of  Bramante  and  Michael 
Angelo  towers  over  the  buildings  of  the  modem  city — ^the  spot  which 
tradition  had  hallowed  as  that  of  the  Apostle's  martyrdom,  Constantino 
the  Great  had  erected  the  oldest  and  the  stateliest  temple  of  Christian 
Rome.  Nothing  could  be  less  like  than  was  this  basilica  to  those 
northern  cathedrals,  shadowy,  fantastic,  irregular,  crowded  with 
pillars,  fringed  all  round  by  clustering  shrines  and  chapels,  which  are 
to  most  of  us  the  types  of  mediaeval  architecture.  In  its  plan  and 
decorations,  in  the  spacious  sunny  hall,  the  roof  plain  as  that  of  a 
Greek  temple,  the  long  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  the  vivid  mosaics 
on  its  walls,  in  its  brightness,  its  sternness,  its  simplicity,  it  had  pre- 
served every  feature  of  Roman  art,  and  had  remained  a  perfect  ex- 
pression of  the  Roman  character.  From  the  transept,  a  flight  of  steps 
led  up  to  the  high  altar  underneath  the  great  arch,  the  arch  of  triumph 
as  it  was  called :  behind  in  the  semicircular  apse,  sat  the  clergy, 
rising  tier  above  tier  around  its  walls  ;  in  the  midst,  high  above 
the  rest,  and  looking  down  past  the  altar  over  the  multitude,  was 
placed  the  bishop's  throne,  itself  the  curule  chair  of  some  forgotten 
magistrate.  From  that  chair  the  Pope  now  rose,  as  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel  ended,  advanced  to  where  Charles,  who  had  exchanged  his 
simple  Frankish  dress  for  the  sandals  and  the  chlamys  of  a  Roman 
patrician,  knelt  in  prayer  by  the  high  altar,  and  as  in  the  sight  of  all 
he  placed  upon  the  brow  of  the  barbarian  chieftain  the  diadem  of  the 
Cffisars,  then  bent  in  obeisance  before  him,  the  church  rang  to  the 
shout  of  the  multitude,  again  free,  again  the  lords  and  centre  of  the 
world,  ^  Karolo  Augusto  a  Deo  coronato  magno  et  pacifico  Imperatori 
Romanorum  vita  et  victoria.'  In  that  shout,  echoed  by  the  Franks 
without,  was  pronounced  the  union,  so  long  in  preparation,  so  mighty 
in  its  consequences,  of  the  Roman  and  the  Teuton,  of  the  memories 
and  the  civilisation  of  the  South  with  the  fresh  energy  of  the  North, 
and  from  that  moment  modem  history  begins.'' 

Thus  was  accomplished  that  revolution  on  which,  in  the  West 
at  least,  no  man  had  hitherto  ventured.  As  yet  no  man  of  avowed 
Barbarian  blood  had  ventured  to  assume  the  Imperial  rank. 
Alaric,  Ricimer,  Chlodwig,  Theodoric,  Pippin  himself,  had  never 
dared  to  style  themselves  Emperors  of  the  Romans.  They  might 
be  Kings  of  their  own  people,  and  Roman  Consuls  or  Patricians, 
they  might  create  or  depose  Emperors,  but  the  Empire  itself  was 
beyond  them.  But  now  a  man  of  Teutonic  blood  and  speech 
was,  by  the  election  of  the  Old  Rome,  placed  on  her  Imperial 

turn  seu  abbatum,  et  senatiis  Francorum  et  omnes  majores  natii  Romanorum, 
cum  reliquo  Christiano  populo  consilium  babuerunt,  ut  ipsum  Carolum,  Regem 
Francorum,  Imperatorem  nominare  debercnt,  qui  Romam  matrem  Imperii 
tenebat,  ubi  semper  Csesares  et  Imperatorcs  sedere  soliti  f uerunt ;  et  ne 
pagani  inaultarent  Christianis,  si  Imperatoris  nomen  apud  Christiaoos  ces- 
Basset" 
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throne.  The  Prankish  King  became  a  Eoman  Caesar.  And 
what  should  never  be  forgotten,  he  claimed,  after  his  Imperial 
coronation,  to  reign  not  only  as  King  but  as  Caesar  over  the  whole 
of  his  dominions.  Those  who  had  already  sworn  allegiance  to 
the  King  were  now  called  on  afresh  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor.  Thus  was  the  dominion  of  Rome  and  her  Emperor 
again  formally  extended  alike  over  large  provinces  which  had 
been  wrested  from  the  Empire,  and  over  vast  regions  which  the 
older  Csesars  had  never  possessed.  The  Roman  eagle  was  now 
replaced  on  the  banks  of  theEbro,  and  planted  for  the  first  time 
on  the  banks  of  the  Eider.  When  Germany  swore  allegiance 
to  the  new  Augustus,  the  defeat  of  Varus  might  be  thought  to 
be  avenged  by  the  hands  of  one  who,  in  blood  and  speech  and 
manners,  was  the  true  successor  of  Arminius.  If  Greece  led 
captive  her  Roman  conqueror,  Rome  now  still  more  effectually 
led  captive  the  Barbarian  who  strove  to  conceal,  even  from  him- 
self, the  fact  that  he  had  conquered  her. 

All  this,  it  is  easy  to  say,  was  mere  imreality  and  delusion. 
It  is  easy  to  argue  that  Charles  was  not  a  Roman  Emperor  in 
the  same  sense  as  Augustus  or  even  as  Augustulus.  With 
what  right  could  he  be  called  the  successor  of  Constantino  the 
Sixth,  when  the  dominions  of  the  two  princes  had  hardly 
a  square  mile  of  ground  in  common,  while  the  Byzantine 
succession  continued  undisturbed,  and  bore  sway  even  over 
some  portions  of  Italy  itself?  Charles,  it  may  be  argued,  was 
simply  a  Teutonic  king,  who  satisfied  a  mere  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  a  portion  of  his  subjects,  by  assuming  an  empty  title 
which  neither  extended  his  rule  over  new  dominions  nor  in- 
creased his  prerogative  within  the  old. 

All  this,  no  doubt,  is  true ;  it  is  aU  obvious  enough  to  us 
at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  years.  But  it  was  not  obvious 
to  men  at  the  time.  And,  as  men's  actions  are  governed,  not 
by  what,  with  further  knowledge,  they  might  have  thought, 
but  by  what  they  actually  did  know  and  think,  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Imperial  rank  by  Charles  was  neither  unreal 
nor  illusory,  because  it  led  to  important  practical  results. 
In  the  eyes  of  all  Charles's  Italian  subjects,  probably  in 
the  eyes  of  many  of  his  Gaulish  subjects,  the  assumption  of 
the  Roman  title  made  all  the  difference  between  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  dominion.  The  King  of  the  Franks  was  a  Barbarian 
conqueror,  or  at  best  a  Barbarian  deliverer ;  in  the  Emperor  of 
the  Romans  men  beheld  the  restorer  of  lawful  and  orderly 
government,  after  a  long  and  violent  interruption.  Even  in  the 
eyes  of  his  own  Germans,  Charles  Augustus  became,  in  som,^ 
vague  way,  greater  and  holier  than  Charles  the  mere  Frankish 
king,  and  in  their  exaltation  of  their  prince,  the  nation  felt  itself 
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exalted  also.  The  form  of  words  did  not  as  yet  exist,  but  the 
West  now  saw  again  a  Holy  lioman  Empire,  and  it  was  now  a 
"  Holy  Iloman  Empire  of  the  German  Nation." 

This  truth,  however,  was  not  as  yet  legally  acknowledged ; 
indeed  it  did  not  as  yet  exist  in  all  its  practical  fulness.  Charles 
was  indeed  a  German  king  ;  but  the  possession  of  the  Imperial 
crown  by  a  German  king  did  not  identify  the  Imi^erial  crown 
with  the  German  nation  in  the  same  way  that  it  did  from  the 
time  of  Otto  the  Great  onward.  The  difference  between  the 
position  of  Charles  and  that  of  Otto  is  this  :  Otto  was  indeed 
the  most  powerful  king  of  the  West,  but  he  was  not  the  only 
king.  The  Imperial  crown  was  annexed  to  the  distinct  loc^ 
kingdom  of  the  Eastern  Franks,  when  it  might  conceivably  have 
been  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  or  even  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Western  Franks.  Tliere  thus  arose,  from  Otto 
onwards,  a  distinct  connexion  between  the  Roman  Empire  and 
Germany  as  a  distinct  country  and  nation,  one  country  and 
nation  out  of  several  possible  competitors.  But  Charles  was 
far  more  than  all  this:  he  was  not  only  the  most  powerful 
king,  but  he  was  in  some  sense  the  only  king.  He  might 
claim  to  be  Lord  of  the  World  in  a  timer  sense  than  any  Em- 
peror after  his  son,  in  as  true  a  sense  as  any  Emperor  since 
Theodosius.  Setting  aside  our  own  island,  which  passed  almost 
fbr  another  world,  Charles  was  actually  either  the  immediate 
sovereign  or  the  suzerain  lord  of  all  Western  Christendom. 
The  East  was  indeed  ruled  by  a  second  Caesar,  who  might,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  be  looked  on  either  as  an  Imperial  rival,  a 
Tetricus  or  a  Carausius,  or  as  an  Imperial  colleague,  a  Valens 
or  an  Arcadius.  But  the  West  was  all  his  own.  He  ruled, 
and,  after  his  Imperial  coronation,  he  ruled  distinctly  as  Roman 
Augustus,  over  all  the  lands  from  the  Ocean  and  the  Ebro  to 
the  Elbe  and  the  Theiss.  His  frontiers  were  sunxjimded,  as 
the  frontiers  of  Rome  were  in  ancient  times,  by  a  string  of 
allied  and  tributary  states,  the  antitypes  of  the  Massinissas  and 
the  Herods.  In  such  a  dominion  as  this,  the  mere  Frankish 
nationality  might  well  seem  to  be  lost;  Frank,  Gaul,  Bur- 
gundian,  Italian,  might  seem  to  be  alike  subjects  of  Caesar,  or,  if 
they  better  liked  the  title,  citizens  of  Rome.  Of  course  this 
appearance  of  universal  dominion  was  delusive ;  but  it  was  only 
in  human  nature  that  men  should,  at  the  time,  be  deluded  by  it. 

But  such  an  Empire  as  this  needed  the  arm  of  Charles  the 
Great  himself  to  support  it.  One  hardly  knows  whether  it  was 
in  wisdom  or  in  folly,  because  he  saw  not  the  consequences  or 
because  he  saw  that  the  consequences  were  unavoidable,  that 
Charles  sanctioned  the  principle  of  a  division  of  his  dominions 
among  his  sons.   The  Empire  was  still  to  be  one  and  indivisible, 
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but  the  Emperor  was  to  reign  only  as  the  superior  lord  over 
several  Kings  of  his  own  house.  Under  Charles  himself,  his  sons 
had  reigned  as  kings  over  Italy  and  Aquitaine,  and  he  had  found 
them  ever  his  loyal  vicegerents.  Possibly  he  hardly  foresaw  that 
the  submission  willingly  yielded  to  a  father,  and  such  a  father, 
would  not  be  so  willingly  yielded  to  a  brother,  an  uncle,  or  per- 
haps a  distant  cousin.  Possibly  he  saw  that  no  hand  but  his  own 
could  'jeep  his  dominions  together ;  that  it  was  better  to  make 
the  best  of  a  sad  necessity;  that  it  was  something  to  secure 
a  nominal  and  theoretical  unity  in  the  vassalage  of  all  the  kings 
to. the  imperial  head  of  the  family.  Anyhow,  he  had  precedents 
enough,  Eoman  and  Frankish.  He  was  only  treading  in  the 
steps  of  Chlodwig  and  of  Pippin,  and  he  may  well  have  thought 
that  he  was  treading  in  the  steps  of  Diocletian,  Constantine,  and 
Theodosius.  At  all  events,  from  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Pious, 
or  rather  from  the  death  of  Charles  himself,  a  state  of  division 
begins :  Kings  and  Emperors  rise  and  fall ;  the  Empire  is  some- 
times nominally,  always  practically,  in  abeyance.  For  one 
moment,  under  Charles  the  Fat,  nearly  the  whole  Empire  is  re- 
united; but,  with  his  deposition  in  888,  the  Eastern  and  the  West- 
ern Franks,  Franda  Teuionica  and  Francia  Latina — in  modern 
language,  Germany  and  France — are  separated  for  ever.  Germany, 
West  France,  Burgundy,  Italy,  become  distinct  kingdoms,  ruled 
for  the  most  part  by  kings  not  of  the  blood  of  the  Great  Charles. 
ThrougA  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  whenever  there  was 
an  Emperor  at  all,  instead  of  being  Lord  of  the  World,  he  was  at 
most  a  King  of  Italy,  with  a  very  feeble  hold  indeed  even  on 
his  peninsular  kingdom. 

Then  came  the  revival  under  Otto  the  Great,  the  foundation 
of  the  Eoman  Empire  under  its  latest  form.  The  kingdoms  of 
Germany  and  Italy  were  now  united,  and  their  common  king, 
though  he  did  not  as  yet  assume  the  title,  was,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  coronation  at  Aachen,  Eoman  Emperor-Elect,  "  Eex 
Eomanonim  in  Caesarem  promovendus."  Once  only,  on  the 
extinction  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Ottos,  did  Italy  again  strive 
to  establish  a  real  national  king.  Though  Kings  of  Italy  were 
once  or  twice  elected  in  later  times  in  opposition  to  the  reign- 
ing King  or  Emperor,  they  were  discontented  or  rebellious 
princes  of  the  imperial  house,  who  certainly  had  no  mind  to 
confine  their  rule  to  Italy,  if  they  could  extend  it  over  Germany 
and  Burgundy  also.  From  the  days  of  Otto,  the  principle  was 
gradually  established  that  the  chosen  King  of  Germany  ac- 
quired, as  such,  a  right  to  the  royal  crowns  of  Italy  and  Bur- 
gundy,^ and  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Eome.     He  was  not 

1  After  the  acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgnndy  in  1032.  Mr.  Bryce 
has  an  important  note  on  the  various  uses  of  the  word  Burgundy,  the  most 
fluctuating  and  perplexing  name  in  history. 
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Emperor  till  he  had  been  crowned  at  Eome  by  the  Eoman  Pontiff, 
but  he,  and  no  other,  had  a  right  to  become  Emperor.  This 
was  a  state  of  things  very  different  from  the  Empire  of  the  first 
Caesars,  very  different  from  the  Empire  of  Charles,  but  it  was 
still  more  widely  different  from  the  "  phantom  Empire,"  to  use 
Mr.  Bryce's  words,  of  Guido  and  Berenger.  The  union  of  three 
out  of  the  four  Kingdoms  into  which  the  dominions  of  Charles 
had  split,  made  the  Empire,  if  not  an  universal  monarchy,  yet  a 
power  which  had  as  yet  no  rival  in  Western  Europe.  France 
— modem,  Celtic,  Capetian,  Parisian  France — ^looked  exceed- 
ingly like  a  revolted  province,  wrongfully  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  Empire  and  from  the  sway  of  the  successor  of 
Charles.  States  of  which  the  old  Caesars  had  never  heard, 
Denmark,  Bohemia,  Poland,  Hungary,  owed  a  homage  more  or 
less  practical,  to  the  Saxon,  Frankish,  or  Swabian  Augusti^s. 
The  Holy  Eoman  Empire  had  now  assumed  essentially  the  same 
form  which  it  retained  down  to  1806;  another  distinct  step 
had  been  taken  towards  making  it  the  special  heritage  of  the 
German  nation. 

It  is  at  this  point,  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  in  its  last 
shape,  that  Mr.  Bryce  stops  to  review  the  imperial  theory  as  it 
was  understood  in  the  Middle  Ages.  What  that  theory  was 
we  have  already  tried  to  set  forth ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  theory  grew  in  clearness  £ind  fulness,  and  more- 
over that  people  became  the  more  inclined  to  theorize  about  an 
ideal  Empire  the  more  they  saw  the  actual  Empire  depart  bom 
their  own  theories.  One  may  doubt  whether  Otto  tiie  Great 
or  any  man  of  his  time  could  have  set  forth  the  imperial  creed 
in  the  distinct  and  elaborate  shape  into  which  it  was  thrown 
by  Dante.  Still  the  essential  elements  of  the  theory  existed 
from  the  beginning.  It  was  held,  from  the  days  of  Otto,  that 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things  required  an  universal  temporal,  and 
an  universal  spiritual,  chief  of  Christendom ;  that  those  chiefe 
were  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Eoman  Emperor  and  the  Boman 
Pontiff;  lastly,  that  the  true  Eoman  Emperor  was  the  German 
Ejng.  No  Emperor  was  ever  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  these 
notions  as  Otto  the  Third,  who  seems  to  have  seriously  in- 
tended to  make  Eome,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  the  seat 
of  his  Empire,  and  thence  to  rule  the  world  by  the  help  of 
a  Pontiff  IDce-  minded  with  himself.  Of  the  schemes,  or  rather 
the  visions,  of  this  wonderful  young  prince,  so  sadly  cut  off  in 
the  days  of  his  brightest  promise,  Mr.  Bryce  gives  us  an  eloquent 
picture : — 

"  Otto  iii.*8  reign  cannot  pass  unnoticed :  Bhort,  sad,  full  of  bright 
promise  never  fulfilled.  His  mother  was  the  Greek  princess  Theo- 
phano ;  his   preceptor,  the  illustrious  Gerbert :   through  the  one  he 
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felt  himself  connected  with  the  old  Empire,  and  had  imbibed  the  ab- 
solutism of  Byzantium :  by  the  other  he  had  been  reared  in  the  dream 
of  a  renovated  Rome,  with  her  memories  turned  to  realities.  To  ac- 
complish that  renovation,  who  so  fit  as  he  who  with  the  vigorous  blood 
of  the  Teutonic  conqueror  inherited  the  venerable  rights  of  Constan- 
tinople ?  It  was  his  design,  now  that  the  solemn  millennial  era  of  the 
founding  of  Christianity  had  arrived,  to  renew  the  majesty  of  the  city 
and  ma]ke  her  again  the  capital  of  a  world- embracing  Empire,  victo- 
rious as  Trajan's,  despotic  as  Justinian's,  holy  as  Constantino's.  His 
young  and  visionary  mind  was  too  much  dazzled  by  the  gorgeous 
fancies  it  created  to  see  the  world  as  it  was :  Germany  rude,  Italy 
unquiet,  Bome  corrupt  and  faithless.  .  .  .  With  his  tutor  on  Peter's 
chair  to  second  or  direct  him,  Otto  laboured  in  his  great  project  in  a 
spirit  almost  mystic.  He  had  an  intense  religious  belief  in  the  Em- 
peror's duties  to  the  world — in  his  proclamations  he  calls  himself 
*  Servant  of  the  Apostles,'  *  Servant  of  Jesus  Christ ' — ^together  with 
the  ambitious  antiquarianism  of  a  fiery  imagination,  kindled  by  the 
memorials  of  the  glory  and  power  he  represented.  .  .  .  How  far 
these  brilliant  and  far-reaching  plans  were  capable  of  realization,  had 
their  author  lived  to  attempt  it,  can  be  but  guessed  at.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  whatever  power  he  might  have  gained  in  the  South 
he  would  have  lost  in  the  North.  Dwelling  rarely  in  Germany,  and  in 
mind  more  a  Greek  than  a  Teuton,  he  reined  in  the  fierce  barons  with 
no  such  tight  hand  as  his  grandfather  had  been  wont  to  do,  he  ne- 
glected the  schemes  of  northern  conquest,  he  released  the  Polish  dukes 
from  the  obligation  of  tribute.  But  all,  save  that  those  plans  were  his, 
is  now  no  more  than  conjecture,  for  Otto  in.,  *the  wonder  of  the 
world,'  as  his  own  generation  called  him,  died  childless  on  the  threshold 
of  manhood ; — the  victim,  if  we  may  trust  a  story  of  the  time,  of  the 
revenge  of  Stephania,  widow  of  Crescentius,  who  ensnared  him  by  her 
beauty,  and  slew  him  by  a  lingering  poison.  They  carried  him  across 
the  Alps  with  laments  whose  echoes  sound  faintly  yet  from  the  pages 
of  monkish  chroniclers,  and  buried  him  in  the  choir  of  the  basilica  at 
Aachen  some  twenty  paces  from  the  tomb  of  Charles  the  Great  be- 
neath the  central  dome.  Two  years  had  not  passed  since,  on  his  last 
journey  to  Rome,  he  had  opened  that  tomb,  had  gazed  on  the  great 
Emperor,  sitting  on  a  marble  throne,  robed  and  crowned,  with  the 
Gospel-book  open  before  him ;  and  there,  touching  the  dead  hand, 
unclasping  from  the  neck  its  golden  cross,  had  taken,  as  it  were,  an 
investiture  of  Empire  from  his  Frankish  forerunner.  Short  as  was  his 
life  and  few  his  acts,  Otto  ni.  is  in  one  respect  more  memorable  than 
any  who  went  before  or  came  after  him.  None  save  he  desired  to 
miJce  the  seven-hilled  city  again  the  seat  of  dominion,  reducing  Ger- 
many and  Lombardy  and  Greece  to  their  rightful  place  of  subject 
provinces.  No  one  else  so  forgot  the  present  to  live  in  the  light  of 
the  ancient  order :  no  other  soul  was  so  possessed  by  that  fervid  mys- 
ticism, and  that  reverence  for  the  glories  of  the  past,  whereon  rested 
the  idea  of  the  mediaeval  Empire." 

Mr.  Bryce  comments  at  some  length  on  the  union  in  the  same 
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person  of  the  incongruous  functions  of  German  King  and  Boman 
Emperor : — 

^'  No  two  systems  can  \>q  more  unlike  than  those  whose  headship  be- 
came thus  vested  in  one  person :  the  one  centralized,  the  other  local ; 
the  one  resting  on  a  sublime  theory,  the  other  the  rude  offspring  of 
anarchy ;  the  one  gathering  all  power  into  the  hands  of  an  irresponsi- 
ble monarch,  the  other  limiting  his  rights,  and  authorizing  resistance 
to  hit}  commands :  the  one  demanding  the  equality  of  all  citizens  as 
creatures  equal  before  heaven,  the  other  bound  up  with  an  aristo- 
cracy the  proudest,  and  in  its  gradations  of  rank  the  most  exact  that 
Europe  had  ever  seen." 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  how  the  two  conceptions  were  fused 
into  a  third  different  from  either ;  how  the  Emperor-King  strove 
to  merge  his  Kingship  in  his  Empire ;  how  the  titles  of  German 
royalty  were  dropped  for  ages,  so  that  Csesar  was  held  to  rule  as 
Cicsar  no  less  in  Germsmy  than  in  Italy ;  how  again,  by  a  natural 
interchange  of  thought,  the  idea  of  the  Empire  became  mingled 
with  feudal  notions ;  how  the  Emperor  became  a  Lord  of  the 
World,  not  as  a  direct  ruler,  like  the  old  Caesars,  but  as  an  uni- 
versal suzerain,  of  whom  local  kings  and  dukes  and  common- 
wealth might  hold  as  his  vassals,  while  he  himself  held  his 
Empire  iimnediately  of  God  alone.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  Germany  the  efiect  of  the  union  of  the  Kingdom  with  the 
Empire  was  the  weakening  and  the  final  destruction  of  the 
royal  power.  The  Germany  of  the  Ottos  and  the  Henrys, 
divided  and  turbulent  as  it  seems  when  compared  with  modem 
centralized  states,  was  actually  the  most  united  power  in 
Western  Europe,  incomparably  more  united  than  contemporary 
England  or  France.  The  whole  later  history  of  Germany  is 
simply  a  history  of  the  steps  by  which  this  once  united  realm 
fell  to  pieces.  The  King  gradually  lost  all  real  power,  and  yet 
he  remained  to  the  last  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  outward  rever- 
ence beyond  all  other  kings.  The  full  examination  of  the  causes 
of  these  phenomena  belongs  to  German  history.  But  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  chief  cause  of  all  was  the  fact  that  the 
German  King  was  also  Eoman  Emperor.  It  was  not  only  that 
their  Italian  claims  and  titles  led  the  German  Kings  into  never- 
ending  Italian  wars,  to  the  neglect  of  true  German  interests. 
This  outward  and  palpable  cause  had  doubtless  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  matter ;  but  this  was  by  no  means  all.  The  true  causes 
lie  deeper.  The  Emperor,  Lord  of  the  World,  became,  like  the 
supreme  deities  of  some  mythologies,  too  great  to  act  with  effect 
as  the  local  king  of  a  popular  kingdom.  His  local  kingship 
was  forgotten.  The  Emperors  strove  to  merge  their  kingship 
in  the  Empire,  and  they  did  merge  it  in  the  Empire,  though  in 
an  opposite  way  from  that  which  they  had  intended.     They 
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would  reign  as  Emperors  and  not  as  Kings,  meaning  to  reign  as 
Emperors  with  more  absolute  and  undisputed  power.  They 
did  reign  as  Emperors  and  not  as  Kings,  because  the  imperial 
power  was  found  to  be  practically  far  less  effective  than  the 
royal  power.  The  Emperor,  Lord  of  the  World,  exercised  only 
a  most  vague  and  nominal  supremacy  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  kingdoms ;  why,  now  that  he  reigned  as  Caesar  rather 
than  as  King,  should  Caesar  claim  any  more'  effective  autho- 
rity over  Germany,  Burgundy,  and  Italy,  than  he  held- over 
Gaul,  or  Spain,  or  Britain?  He  was  Emperor  alike  in  all 
realms;  why  should  his  jurisdiction,  nominal  in  one,  be  any 
more  practical  in  another  ?  Thus,  because  their  suzerain  was 
of  greater  dignity  than  all  other  suzerains,  did  the  vassal 
princes  of  Germany  obtain  a  more  complete  independence  than 
the  vassal  princes  of  any  other  realm.  Again,  the  Empire  was 
in  its  own  nature  elective.  Mere  kingdoms  or  duchies,  mere 
local  sovereignties,  might  pass  from  father  to  son  like  private 
estates  ;  but  the  Empire,  the  chieftainship  of  Christendom,  the 
temporal  vicarship  of  God  upon  earth,  could  not  be  exposed  to 
the  chances  of  hereditary  succession ;  it  must  remain  as  the 
loftiest  of  prizes,  the  fitting  object  of  ambition  for  the  worthiest 
of  Eoman  citizens,  that  is,  now,  for  all  baptized  men  above  the 
rank  of  a  serf.  The  practical  effect  of  this  splendid  theory  was 
that,  while  the  crowns  of  England  and  France  became  heredi- 
tary, the  crown  of  Germany,  as  inseparable  from  the  Empire, 
became  purely  elective.^  Then  followed  the  consequences  which, 
in  any  but  a  very  early  state  of  society,  are  sure  to  follow  on  the 
establishment  of  a  purely  elective  kingship.  Each  Emperor, 
uncertain  whether  he  would  be  able  to  transmit  his  dignity  to 
his  son,  thought  more  of  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family  than 
of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  crown.  Escheated  or  forfeited 
fiefs,  which  in  France  would  have  gone  to  swell  the  royal  do- 
main, were  employed  in  Germany  to  provide  principalities  for 
children  whose  succession  to  anything  higher  was  uncertain. 
The  election  of  each  Emperor  was  commonly  purchased  by  con- 
cessions to  the  Electors,  and  if  an  Emperor  was  so  lucky  as  to 
procure  the  election  of  his  son  as  King  of  the  Romans  during  his 
lifetime,  that  special  favour  was  purchased  by  further  conces- 
sions still.  The  Empire  sank  to  such  a  degree  of  poverty, 
that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  elect  a  prince  whose 
hereditary  dominions  were  large  enough  to  enable  him  to  main- 
tain his  imperial  rank.     Such  princes  made  their  hereditary 

*  Of  course  the  old  Teutonic  law,  in  Germany  and  everywhere  else,  was 
election  out  of  one  royal  family,  but  in  England  and  France  the  hereditary 
element  in  this  system  grew  at  the  expense  of  the  elective,  while  in  Germany 
the  process  was  reversed. 
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dominions  their  first  object,  and  retreated  altogether  to  their 
hereditary  capitals,  sometimes  beyond  the  limits  of  Soman  or 
German  dominion.  Italy  fell  away,  Burgundy  was  gradually 
swallowed  up  by  France.  Tlie  Holy  Koman  Empire  was  cut  down 
to  a  German  kingdom,  whose  very  royalty  was  little  more  than 
a  pageant.  As  if  in  some  desperate  hope  of  reviving  the  royal 
authority,  Maximilian  re-assumed  the  royal  title,^  almost  for- 
gotten since  the  days  of  Otto.  The  Roman  Empire  and  the 
German  Ejngdom  became  practically  hereditary  in  the  House  of 
Austria,  From  Charles  the  Fifth  onwards,  the  Roman  Emperor 
was  again  a  mighty  prince,  but  his  might  -was  neither  as  Roman 
Emperor  nor  as  German  King.  The  Empcror-Ejng,  with  his 
Kingdom  and  Empire,  sank,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  be  the 
president  of  one  of  the  laxest  of  federal  bodies. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  acquisition  of  the  imperial  dignity 
crushed  and  broke  up  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Eastern  Flunks. 
Yet  the  influence  of  that  splendid  possession  was  not  wholly 
destructive.  It  preserved  in  the  very  act  of  weakening.  The 
Imperial  idea  was  like  the  ivy  which  first  makes  a  wall  ruinous, 
and  then  preserves  it  from  falling.  The  Empire  in  every  way 
lessened  the  real  power  and  influence  of  the  Kingdom,  but  it 
insured  its  existence.  We  may  be  sure  that  any  other  kingdom 
whose  King  retained  so  little  real  authority  as  the  King  of  Ger- 
many, would  have  fallen  asunder  far  sooner  than  Germany  did. 
But  the  King  of  Germany  was  also  the  Roman  Emperor ;  as 
such  he  was  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  vague  majesty 
beyond  all  other  kings ;  he  was  the  object  of  a  mysterious  reve- 
rence, which  did  not  at  all  hinder  his  vassals  from  robbing  him 
of  all  effectual  prerogatives,  but  which  altogether  hindered  them 
from  formally  abolishing  his  office.  The  Roman  Empire,  as  far 
as  any  real  power  or  dignity  was  concerned,  was  buried  in  the 
grave  of  Frederick  the  Wonder  of  the  World.  But  its  ghost 
lingered  on  for  five  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Caesar  survived 
the  Interregnum ;  he  survived  the  Golden  Bull ;  he  survived 
the  Reformation ;  he  survived  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  The 
Roman  Emperors,  powerful  as  heads  of  the  Austrian  House,  be- 
came, as  Kings  andCsesars,  almost  as  vain  a  pageant  as  a  Merovin- 
gian King  or  sm  Abasside  Caliph  of  Egypt.  The  temporal  head 
of  Christ^jndom  saw  half  of  his  own  kingdom  fall  away  into 
heresy.  He  saw  his  vassals,  great  and  small,  assume  all  the  rights 
of  independent  sovereigns.  He  saw  cities  and  provinces  fall 
away  one  by  one,  some  assuming  perfect  republican  indepen- 

*  The  old  titles,  "Rex  Orientalium  Franconim,"  etc.,  were  gradually  dropi)e<l 
under  the  Ottos.  Henceforth  the  Emperor,  though  crowned  at  Aachen  and 
sometimes  at  Aries,  took  no  title  but  "  Imperator  "  or  "  Rex  Romanonim." 
Maximilian  restored  the  ancient  style  under  the  form  of  **  Rex  Germanise,** 
"  KUnig  in  Germanien." 
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dence/  some  swallowed  up  by  royal  or  revolutionary  France. 
But  the  frail  bark  which  carried  Caesar  and  his  fortunes  still 
kept  on  its  course  amid  so  many  contending  blasts.  It  was 
only  when  the  magic  spell  of  the  name  of  Empire  was  dissolved 
by  the  rise  of  upstart  and  rival  Emperors,  that  the  fabric  at  last 
gave  way.  The  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title  by  the  Musco- 
vite was  the  first  step,  but  this  alone  did  but  little.  The  Bussian 
Empire  might  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  vague  way  represent- 
ing the  Empire  of  Byzantium,  or  its  sovereign  might  be  spoken 
of  as  Emperor  according  to  that  rough  analogy  which  confers  the 
imperial  title  on  the  barbaric  princes  of  China  and  Morocco.  It 
was  not  till  a  rival  appeared  close  on  its  own  ground,  that  the 
Holy  Eoman  Empire  of  the  German  Nation  fell  utterly  asunder. 
Side  by  side  with  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans  suddenly  arose 
an  "  Emperor  of  the  French,"  giving  himself  out,  with  consum- 
mate but  plausible  impudence,  as  the  true  successor  of  the  Great 
Charles.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy,  almost  forgotten  since  the 
days  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  arose  again  to  place  a  new  diadem 
on  the  same  presumptuous  brow.  A  King  of  Home,  a  title  un- 
heiurd  of  since  the  days  of  Tarquin,  next  appeared,  as  if  to  mock 
the  long  line  of  German  "  Reges  Romanorum."  The  assump- 
tion of  the  Imperial  title  by  Buonaparte  was  met  by  Francis  the 
Second  in  a  way  which  showed  that  he  must  almost  have  for- 
gotten his  own  existence.  He,  the  King  of  Germany  and  Roman 
Emperor-Elect,  could  find  no  better  means  to  put  himself  on  a 
level  with  the  Corsican  usurper,  than  to  add  to  his  style  the 
monstrous,  ludicrous,  and  meaningless  addition  of  "  Hereditary 
Emperor  of  Austria."^    An  hereditary  Emperor  of  lichtenstein 

^  The  Confederations  of  Switzerland  and  the  United  Provinces,  whose 
independence  of  the  Empire,  practicaUy  established  long  before,  was  not  for- 
mally recognised  till  1648. 

*  **  ^6kaiser  von  Oesterreich,"  as  distinguished  from  **  Erwdhlter  RQmi- 
Bcber  Kaiser.''  This,  as  Mr.  Bryce  remarks,  besides  its  absurdity  in  other 
ways,  implies  a  complete  forgetfulness  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  '*  Ertodhl'' 
ter^  The  title  of  **  Erwdhlter  Eomischer  Kaiser,"  *'  Komanorum  Imperator 
eleetus,^^  was  introduced  by  Maximilian,  under  Papal  sanction,  to  express  what 
hitherto  had  been  ex]>ressed  by  **  Bex  Romanorum  in  Csesarem  promoven- 
dus,"  that  is,  a  prince  elected  at  Frankfurt  and  crowned  at  Aachen  (latterly 
crowned  at  Frankfurt  also),  but  not  yet  Emperor,  because  not  yet  crowned 
at  Rome  by  the  Pope.  This  was  the  condition  of  all  the  Emperors  since 
Charles  the  Fifth,  none  of  whom  were  crowned  by  the  Pope.  They  were 
therefore  only  **  Emperors-elect,"  just  like  a  bishop-elect,  one  that  is  chosen, 
but  not  yet  consecrated.  But  when  j^fckaiser  could  be  opposed  to  **  Erwdhl- 
ter Kaiser,"  it  was  clear  that  people  fancied  that  Erwdhlter  meant  not  "elect,*' 
but  elective^  as  opposed  to  hereditary.  In  short,  Francis  the  Second  seems  to 
have  altogether  forgotten  who  and  what  he  was. 

In  the  Peace  of  Presburg,  in  1805,  the  Emperor  is  called  throughout  "Empe- 
rear  d'AUemagne  et  d'Autriche,"  in  the  heading,  **  Kaiser  von  Oesterreidb" 
only. 
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would  have  seemed  no  pn-eater  absurdity  in  the  eyes  of  Charles 
or  Otto  or  Frederick.  When  it  had  come  to  this,  it  was  time 
that  the  old  titles  of  Kome  and  Germany  should  pass  away.  As 
the  elective  King  had  made  himself  an  hereditary  Emperor, 
Dukes  and  Electors  thought  they  had  an  equal  right  to  make 
themselves  hereditary  Kings.  Their  new-fangled  Majesties  and 
Highnesses  revolted  against  their  renegade  overlonl,  and  found 
a  willing  protector  west  of  the  Rhine.  The  lioman  Empire  and 
the  German  Kingdom  was  now  no  more ;  the  foreign  Emperor 
declared  that  he  did  not  recognise  its  existence  ;^  and  its  own 
imperial  chief  proclaimed  tlie  final  dissolution  of  the  creation  of 
Augustus,  Charles,  and  Otto,  in  a  document  in  which,  after  the 
formal  enumeration  of  liis  own  now  degraded  titles,  the  name  of 
Eome  does  not  occur.^ 

We  have  thus  hurried  through  a  period  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  years,  the  revolutions  of  which  are  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Bryce  with  singular  clearness  and  power.  He  brings  forth  in 
its  due  prominence  the  great  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  the 
moment  when  the  Empire  reached  its  highest  pitch  of  real 
power.  This  was  followed  by  the  struggles  between  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers  under  his  son  and  grandson, 
which  showed  how  vain  was  the  theory  which  expected  the 
Roman  Ciesarand  the  Roman  Pontiif  to  pull  together  in  harmony. 
But  Mr.  Bryce's  highest  enthusiasm  centres  round  the  great 
House  of  Swabia.  He  give^  us  a  brilliant  picture  of  the  reign 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  into  whose  real  character  and  position 
we  need  hardly  say  that  be  fully  enters.  On  the  reign  of  his 
grandson,  "  Fridericus  stupor  mundi  et  innovator  mirabilis,** 
Mr.  Bryce  is  less  full  and  less  eloquent  than  we  should  have 
expected,  but  he  clearly  points  out  the  impoi-tance  of  his  reign 
as  an  epoch  in  Imperial  history^,  and  marks  out  boldly  the  fact 
that  "  with  Frederick  fell  the  Empire."  The  Empire,  in  short, 
from  Rudolf  onwards,  is  a  revival,  sometliing  analogous  to  the 
Empire  of  the  Palaiologoi  at  Constantinople.  Internal  disorgani- 
zation had  done  in  the  Western  Empire  wliat  foreign  conquest 
had  done  in  the  Eastern.  Rudolf,  Adolf,  Albert,  were  mere 
German  kings ;  they  never  crossed  the  Alps  to  assume  either 

*  See  the  addition  made  by  Buonaparte  to  the  Act  of  Confederation  of  the 
Bhine :  **  Sa  Majesty  .  .  .  ne  reconnoit  plus  rexistence  de  la  constitution 
Germanique." 

*  The  form  used  throughout  is  "  deutsches  Beich."  But  the  titles  run  as 
of  old,  "  Erwiihlter  Bomischer  Kaiser,"  **  Konig  in  Germanien,"  etc.,  only  the 
new-fashioned  "  Erbkaiser  von  Oesterreich "  is  thrust  in  between  them. 
Even  the  "  zu  alien  Zeiten  Mehrer  des  Beich s,"  the  old  ludicrous  mistransla- 
tion of  **  semper  Augustus  "  is  not  left  out  in  the  document  which  proclaims 
the  Empire  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
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the. golden  crown  of  Eome  or  the  iron  crown  of  Monza.  With 
Henry  the  Seventh  we  reach  a  new  period,  or  rather  his  reign 
is  like  a  few  years  transported  onwards  from  an  earlier  time. 
The  revival  of  classical  learning  had  given  a  revived  impulse  to 
the  Imperial  idea,  just  as  the  revival  of  the  Civil  Law  had  done 
at  an  earlier  tinie.  Of  the  ideas  with  which  men  then  looked 
upon  the  Empire,  Dante,  in  his  work  De  Monarchid,  is  the 
great  exponent.  It  must  not  be  thought  for  a  moment  that 
Dante's  subject  is  monarchy,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word, 
royal  government  as  opposed  to  aristocracy  or  democracy. 
With  him  monarchia  is  synonymous  with  imperitim.  There 
may  be  many  kings  and  princes,  but  there  is  only  one  monarch, 
one  universal  chief,  the  Roman  Emperor.  He  proves  elabo- 
rately, in  the  peculiar  style  of  reasoning  current  in  that  age, 
that  an  universal  monarph  is  necessary,  that  the  Roman  Em- 
peror is  of  right  the  universal  monarch,  that  the  Emperor  does 
not  hold  his  crown  of  the  Pope,  but  immediately  of  God  alone. 
But  he  has  not  a  word  of  argument  to  show  that  the  German  King 
is  really  the  Roman  Emperor ;  that  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  there  was  no  need  to  prove,  because  nobody  doubted, 
that  whatever  belonged  of  right  to  Augustus  Caesar  belonged  of 
right  to  his  legitimate  successor,  Harry  of  Luxemburg.  On  this 
branch  of  the  argument— one  which,  to  our  notions,  stood  quite 
as  much  in  need  of  proof  as  any  of  the  others — Dante  does  not 
vouchsafe  a  single  line.  The  illusion  survived  untouched.  In 
Mr.  Bryce's  words : — 

"  The  offices  of  the  imperial  household,  instituted  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  were  attached  to  the  noblest  families  of  Germany.  The 
Emperor  and  Empress,  before  their  coronation  at  Rome,  were  lodged 
in  the  chambers  called  those  of  Augustus  and  Li  via ;  a  bare  swofd  was 
borne  before  them  by  the  praetorian  prefect;  their  processions  were 
adorned  by  the  standards,  eagles,  wolves,  and  dragons,  which  had 
figured  in  the  train  of  Hadrian  or  Theodosius.  The  constant  title  of 
the  Emperor  himself,  according  to  the  style  introduced  by  Probus,  was 
*  semper  Augustus,'  or  *  perpetuus  Augustus,'  which  erring  etymology 
translated  *at  all  times  increaser  of  the  Empire.'  [Zu  alien  ZeitenMehrer 
des  Beichs.]  The  pontificatus  mazimus  of  his  predecessors  was  supposed 
to  be  preserved  by  his  admission  as  a  canon  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  and 
St.  Mary's  at  Aachen.  Annalists  invariably  number  the  place  of  each 
sovereign  from  Augustus  downwards.  The  notion  of  an  uninterrupted 
succession,  which  moves  the  stranger's  wondering  smile  as  he  sees 
ranged  round  the  magnificent  Golden  Hall  of  Augsburg  the  portraits 
of  the  Caesaf s,  laurelled,  helmeted,  and  periwigged,  from  the  conqueror 
of  Gaul  to  the  parti tioner  of  Poland,  was  to  those  generations  not  an 
article  of  faith  only  because  its  denial  was  inconceivable." 

The  philosophy  of  the  matter  Mr.  Bryce  explains  in  a  brilliant 
passage : — 
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"  In  tnitb,  through  all  that  period  which  we  call  the  Dark  and 
Middle  Ages  men's  minds  were  possessed  by  the  belief  that  all  things 
continued  as  they  were  from  the  beginning,  that  no  chasm  never  to  be 
recrossed  lay  between  them  and  that  ancient  world  to  which  they  had 
not  ceased  to  look  back.  We  who  are  centuries  removed,  can  see 
that  there  had  passed  a  great  and  wonderful  change  upon  thought, 
and  art,  and  literature,  and  politics,  and  society  itself :  a  change  whose 
best  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  the  process  whereby  there  arose  out 
of  the'  primitive  basilica  the  Romanesque  cathedral,  and  ht)m  it  in 
turn  the  endless  varieties  of  the  Gothic.  But  so  gradual  was  the 
change,  that  each  generation  felt  it  passing  over  them  no  more  than  a 
man  feels  that  perpetual  transformation  by  which  his  body  is  renewed 
from  year  to  year ;  while  the  few  who  had  learning  enough  to  study 
antiquity  through  its  contemporary  records,  were  prevented  by  the 
utter  want  of  criticism  and  of  that  which  we  call  historical  feeling, 
from  seeing  how  prodigious  was  the  contrast  between  themselves  and 
those  whom  they  admired.  There  is  nothing  more  modem  than  the 
critical  spirit  which  dwells  upon  the  difference  between  the  minds  of 
men  in  one  age  and  in  another ;  which  endeavours  to  make  each  age 
its  own  interpreter,  and  judge  what  it  did  or  produced  by  a  relative 
standard.  .  .  .  And  thus,  when  we  remember  that  the  notion  of 
progress  and  development,  and  of  change  as  the  necessary  condition 
thereof,  was  unwelcome  or  unknown  in  mediaeval  times,  we  may  better 
understand,  though  we  do  not  cease  to  wonder,  how  men,  never  doubting 
that  the  political  system  of  antiquity  had  descended  to  them,  modified 
indeed,  yet  in  substance  the  same,  should  have  believed  that  the 
Frank,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Suabian,  ruled  all  Europe  by  a  right  which 
seems  to  us  not  less  fantastic  than  that  fabled  charter  whereby  Alex- 
ander the  Great  bequeathed  his  Empire,  to  the  Slavic  race  for  the  love 
of  Eoxolana." 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  Mr.  Bryce  through  all  the  stages 
of  the  later  German  history,  when  the  Empire  had  lost  all 
Eoman  and  imperial  character,  when  the  Emperor  was  again 
a  mere  German  King,  or  rather  a  mere  president  of  a  German 
Confederation.  The  steps  by  which  Germany  sank  from  a 
kingdom  into  a  confederation  have  an  interest  of  their  own, 
but  it  is  one  which  more  closely  touches  federal  than  imperial 
history.  Germany  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  example  of 
a  Confederation  which  arose,  not  out  of  the  union  of  elements 
before  distinct,  but  out  of  the  dissolution  of  a  formerly  existing 
kingdom.  From  the  Peace  of  Westphalia — we  might  almost 
say  from  the  Interregnum  onwards — the  imperial  historian  has 
little  more  to  do  than  to  watch  the  strange  and  blind  affection 
with  which  men  clave  to  the  mere  name  of  what  had  once  been 
great  and  glorious.  And  yet  we  have  seen  that  even  that  name 
was  not  without  its  practical  effect.  If,  in  Mr.  Biyce's  emphatic 
words,  "  the  German  Kingdom  broke  down  beneath  the  weight 
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of  the  Eoman  Empire/'  it  was  certainly  the  name  of  the  Roman 
Empire  which  hindered  the  severed  pieces  from  altogether 
fljdng  asunder.  And  the  recollection  of  the  Empire  works 
still  in  modern  politics,  though  we  fear  more  for  evil  than  for 
good.  Patriotic  Germans  indeed  look  back  with  a  sigh  to  the 
days  when  Germany  was  great  and  united  under  her  Ottos  and 
her  Henrys,  but  these  are  remembrances  of  the  Kingdom  rather 
than  of  the  Empire.  The  memory  of  the  Empire  is  mainly  used 
in  modern  times  to  prop  up  the  position  of  the  two  upstart 
powers  which  now  venture  to  profane  the  Imperial  title. 
Because  Gaul  was  once  a  German  province,  the  Lord  of 
Paris  would  have  us  believe  that  the  successor  of  Charles 
is  to  be  found  among  a  people  who  in  the  days  of  the  great 
Emperor  had  no  national  being.  Because  certain  Austrian 
Dukes  were  chosen  Eoman  Emperors,  we  are  called  upon,  some- 
times to  condemn  the  great  Frederick  as  a  forenmner  of  Francis 
Joseph,  sometimes  to  justify  Francis  Joseph  as  a  successor  of 
the  great  Frederick.  We  will  wind  up  with  the  fervid  and 
eloquent  comments  of  Mr.  Bryce  on  this  latter  head.  A  more 
vigorous  denunciation  of  the  great  Austrian  imposture  we  have 
seldom  come  across — 

"  Austria  has  indeed,  in  some  things,  but  too  faithfully  reproduced 
the  policy  of  the  Saxon  and  Suabian  Oajsars.  Like  her,  they  oppressed 
and  insulted  the  Italian  people  :  but  it  was  in  the  defence  of  rights 
which  the  Italians  themselves  admitted.  Like  her,  they  lusted  after  a 
dominion  over  the  races  on  their  borders,  but  that  dominion  was  to 
them  a  means  of  spreading  civilisation  and  religion  in  savage 
countries,  not  of  pampering  upon  their  revenues  a  hated  court  and 
aristocracy.  Like  her,  they  strove  to  maintain  a  strong  government 
at  home,  but  they  did  it  when  a  strong  government  was  the  first  of 
political  blessings.  Like  her,  they  gathered  and  maintained  vast 
armies ;  but  those  armies  were  composed  of  knights  and  barons  who 
lived  for  war  alone,  not  of  peasants  torn  away  from  useful  labour  and 
condemned  to  the  cruel  task  of  perpetuating  their  own  bondage  by 
crushing  the  aspirations  of  another  nationality.  They  sinned  grievously, 
no  doubt,  but  they  sinned  in  the  dim  twihght  of  a  half-barbarous  age, 
not  in  the  noonday  blaze  of  modern  civilisation.  The  enthusiasm  for 
mediaeval  faith  and  simplicity  which  was  so  fervid  some  years  ago,  has 
run  its  course,  and  is  not  likely  soon  to  revive.  He  who  reads  the  his- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages  will  not  deny  that  its  heroes,  even  the  best  of 
them,  were  in  some  respects  little  better  than  savages.  But  when  ho 
approaches  more  recent  times,  and  sees  how,  during  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  kings  have  dealt  with  their  subjects,  and  with  each 
other,  he  will  forget  the  ferocity  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  horror  at  the 
heartlessness,  the  treachery,  the  injustice  all  the  more  odious  because 
it  sometimes  wears  the  mask  of  legality,  which  disgraces  the  annals  of 
the  military  monarchies  of  Europe.      With  regard,  however,  to  the 
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pretensions  of  modern  Austria,  the  truth  is  that  this  dispute  about  the 
worth  of  the  old  system  has  no  bearing  upon  them  at  all.  The  day  of 
imperial  greatness  was  already  past  when  Kudolf  of  the  first  Hapsburg 
reached  the  throne;  while  during  what  maybe  called  the  Austrian  period, 
from  Maximilian  to  Francis  ii.,  the  Holy  Empire  was  to  Germany  a 
mere  clog  and  incumbrance,  which  the  unhappy  naiion  bore,  because 
she  knew  not  how  to  rid  herself  of  it.  The  Germans  are  welcome  to 
appeal  to  the  old  Empire  to  prove  that  they  were  once  a  united  people. 
Nor  is  there  any  harm  in  their  comparing  the  politics  of  the  twelfth 
century  with  those  of  the  nineteenth,  although  to  argue  from  the  one 
to  the  other  seems  to  betray  a  want  of  historical  judgment.  But  the 
one  thing  which  is  wholly  absurd  is  to  make  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria 
the  successor  of  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  justify  the  most 
sordid  and  ungenial  of  modern  despotisms  by  the  exaipple  of  the  mirror 
of  mediaeval  chivalry,  the  noblest  creation  of  mediaeval  thought." 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Etchings  and  Sketchings.    By  A.  Pen,  Esq. 

2.  Sketches  Contributed  to  BelVs  Life. 

3.  The  Fiddle-Faddle  Fashion  Book. 

4.  Parody  in  Lithograph  of  MvXready's  Post-Office  Envelope. 

5.  The  Children  of  the  Mobility. 

6.  The  Comic  Latin  Grammar.    By  Perceval  Leigh.     Illus- 

trated by  Leech. 

7.  The  Comic  English  Grammar.    By  the  Same. 

8.  Bentlei/s  Miscellany.     For  many  years.     Profuse  Illustra- 

tions. 

9.  The  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers.    By  Albert  Smith  and 

Leech. 

10.  The  Adventures  of  Jack  Ledbury.     By  Do.  and  do. 

1 1.  Blaine* s  Encyclopcedia  of  Rural  Sports. 

12.  Ballads.    By  BoN  Gualtier. 

13.  Puck  on  Pegasus. 

14.  The  Militiaman  Abroad. 

15.  Christopher  Tadpole. 

16.  PauVs  Dashes  of  American  Humour. 

1 7.  Seelenfs  Porcelain  Tower. 

18.  Christmas  Numbers  of  the  London  Illustrated  Neivs. 

1 9.  The  Quizziology  of  the  British  Dramxi.    By  G.  A.  A'Beckett. 

20.  The  Story  of  a  Feather.     By  Douglas  Jerrold. 

21.  Mrs.  Caudle* s  Curtain  Lectures. 

22.  lAfe  of  a  Foxhound.     By  John  Mills. 

23.  Crock  of  Gold,  etc. 

24.  Colin  Clink. 

25.  The  Book  of  British  Song. 

26.  Stanley  Thorn. 

27.  Jack  Hinton. 

28.  Punch* s  Pocket-Book.     Up  to  1864.     Etchings  and  small 

woodcuts. 

29.  Douglas  Jerrold* s  Collected  Works. 

30.  The  Earlier  Volumes  of  Once  a  Week. 

31.  Jack  Brag.    By  Theodore  Hook. 

32.  Journey  to  Pau.     By  Hon.  Erskine  Murray. 

33.  The  Month.     By  Albert  Smith. 

34.  The  Rising  Generation :  A  Series  of  Twelve  Large  CoUmted 

Plates. 

35.  The  Comic  Cocker. 

36.  Young  Troublesome. 

37.  The  Comic  History  of  England.    Etchings  and  woodcuts. 

38.  The  Comic  History  of  Rome.  Do.      and       do. 

39.  Handley  Cross. 

40.  Mr.  Sponge*s  Sporting  Tour. 
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41.  Ask  Mamma, 

42.  Plain  or  Ringlets, 

43.  Mr,  Faaiy  RomforcCs  Hounds, 

4:4:,  A  Little  Tour  in  Ireland,     By  an  Oxonian. 

45.  Master  Jacky  in  Love:  A  Sequel  to  Yovmg  Trovhlesanu. 

46.  The  Christmas  Carol.    By  Chaeles  Dickens. 

47.  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  Do. 

48.  The  Chimes,  Do. 

49.  Punch  from  1841. 

If  man  is  made  to  moimi,  he  also,  poor  fellow !  and  without 
doubt  therefore,  is  made  to  laugh.  He  needs  it  all,  and  he  gets 
it.  For  human  nature  may  say  of  herself  in  the  words  of  the 
ballad,  "  Werena  my  heart  licht,  I  wad  die." 

Man  is  the  only  animal  that  laughs ;  it  is  as  peculiar  to  him 
as  his  cliin  and  his  hippocampus  minor}  The  perception  of  a 
joke,  the  smile,  tlie  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  the  quiet  laugh,  the 
roar  of  laughter,  are  all  our  own ;  and  we  may  be  laughed  as  well 
as  tickled  to  death,  as  in  the  story  of  the  French  nun  of  matiure 
years,  who,  during  a  vehement  fit  of  laughter,  was  observed  by 
her  sisters  to  sit  suddenly  still  and  look  very  "gash"  (like  the 
Laird  of  Garscadden^),  this  being  considered  a  farther  part  of 
the  joke,  when  they  found  she  was  elsewhere. 

In  books,  old  and  new,  there  is  no  end  of  philosophizing  upon 
the  ludicrous  and  its  cause ;  from  Aristotle,  who  says  it  is  some 
error  in  truth  or  propriety,  but  at  the  same  time  neither  painfid 
nor  pernicious ;  and  Cicero,  who  defines  it  as  that  which,  without 
impropriety,  notes  and  exposes  an  impropriety ;  to  Jean  Paul, 
who  says  it  is  the  opposite  of  the  sublime,  the  infinitely  great, 
and  is  therefore  the  infinitely  little ;  and  Kant,  who  gives  it  as 
the  sudden  conversion  into  nothing  of  a  long  raised  and  highly- 
wrought  expectation ;  many  have  been  the  attempts  to  un- 
sphere  the  spirit  of  a  joke  and  make  it  tell  its  secret ;  but  we 
agree  with  our  excellent  and  judicious  friend  Quinctilian,  that 
its  ratio  is  at  best  anccps.  There  is  a  certain  robust  felicity 
about  old  llobbes's  saying,  that  "  it  is  a  sudden  glory,  or  sense  of 
cminency  above  others  or  our  former  selves."  There  is  no  doubt 
at  least  about  the  suddenness  and  the  glory ;  all  true  laughter 
must  be  involuntary,  must  come  and  go  as  it  lists,  must  take  us 
and  shake  us  heartily  and  by  surprise.  No  man  can  laugh  any 
more  than  he  can  sneeze  at  will,  and  he  has  nearly  as  little  to  do 
with  its  ending — it  dies  out,  disdaining  to  be  killed.   Ho  may  grin 


*  Xo  otber  animal  has  a  chin  proper,  and  it  is  a  comfort,  in  its  own  j 
way,  that  Mr.  Huxley  has  not  yet  found  the  lesser  sea-horse  in  our  graod- 
father's  brain. 

^   Vide  Dean  Kamsay's  Beminiscences. 
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and  gufiaw,  because  these  are  worked  by  muscles  under  the  domi- 
nion of  volition,  but  your  diaphragm,  the  midriff,  into  wliich  your 
joker  pokes  liis  elbow,  he  is  the  great  organ  of  genuine  laughter 
and  the  sudden  glory,  and  he,  as  you  all  know,  when  made  ab- 
surd by  hiccup,  is  masterless  as  the  wind,  "  untamable  as  flies ;" 
therefore  is  he  called  by  the  grave  HalJer,  iiohilissimus  post  cor 
miisculus ;  for,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  heart  is  only  a  (often 
very)  hollow  muscle.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  is  done  in 
your  interior  when  you  laugh,  here  it  is  from  Dr  Carpenter. 
He  classes  it  along  with  sobbing  and  hiccup,  and  says :  "  In  it 
the  muscles  of  expiration  are  in  convulsive  movement,  more  or 
less  violent,  and  send  out  the  breath  in  a  series  of  jerks,  the 
glottis  being  open,"  the  glottis  being  the  little  chink  at  the  top 
of  the  windpipe. 

As  to  the  mental  impression  on  the  sensorium  that  sets  these 
jerks  agoing,  and  arches  that  noble  muscle,  we,  as  already  said, 
think  it  may  be  left  to  a  specific  sense  of  its  own,  and  that 
laughter  is  the  effect  and  very  often  the  cause  of  the  laughable, 
and  therefore  of  itself — a  definition  which  has  the  merit  of 
being  self-contained.  But  is  it  not  well  that  we  are  made  to 
laugh,  that,  from  the  first  sleepy  gleam  moving  like  sunshine 
over  an  infant's  cheek,  to  the  cheery  and  feeble  chirrup  of  his 
great-grandfather  by  the  fireside,  we  laugh  at  the  laughable, 
when  the  depths  of  our  strange  nature  are  dappled  and  rippled, 
or  tossed  into  wildest  laughter  by  anything,  so  that  it  be  droll, 
just  as  we  shudder  when  soused  with  cold  water — because  we 
can't  help  it  ? 

But  we  are  drifting  into  disquisition  and  must  beware.  What 
is  it  to  us  or  the  public  that  the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic 
nerves  are  the  telegraphs  from  their  head-quai-ters  in  the  brain 
to  this  same  midriff — that  if  cut,  there  would  be  an  end  of  our 
funny  messages,  and  of  a  good  deal  more ;  that  the  musculus 
nobilissirmis,  if  wounded  in  its  feelings  from  without  or  from 
within,  takes  to  outrageous  laughter  of  the  dreariest  sort ;  that 
if  anything  goes  wrong  at  the  centrsl  tJialami,  as  they  are  called, 
of  these  nerves,  the  vehicles  of  will  and  feeling,  they  too  make 
sad  fools  of  themselves  by  sending  down  absurd,  incoherent 
telegrams  "  at  lairge"  ? 

One  might  be  diffuse  upon  the  various  ways  in  which  laugh- 
ter seizes  upon  and  deals  with  mankind ;  how  it  excruciates 
some,  making  them  look  and  yeU  as  if  caught  in  a  trap.  How 
a  man  takes  to  crowing  like  a  cock,  or  as  if  xmder  perma- 
nent hooping-cough,  ending  his  series  of  explosions  victoriously 
with  his  well-known  "  clarion  wild  and  shrill."  How  provoca- 
tive of  laughter  such  a  musical  performance  always  is  to  his 
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friends,  leading  them  to  lay  snares  for  him !  We  knew  an 
excellent  man — a  country  doctor — who,  if  wanted  in  the  village, 
might  be  traced  out  by  his  convivial  crow.  It  was  droll  to  ob- 
serve him  resisting  internaUy  and  on  the  sly  the  beginnings  of 
his  bravura;  how  it  always  prevailed.  How  another  friend, 
huge,  learned,  and  wise,  whom  laughter  seizes  and  rends,  is  made 
desperate,  and  at  times  ends  in  crashing  his  chair,  and  conclud- 
ing his  burst  on  its  ruins,  and  on  the  floor.  In  houses  where  he 
is  familiar,  a  special  chair  is  set  for  him,  braced  with  iron  for 
the  stress. 

Then  one  might  discourse  on  the  uses  of  laughter  as  a  mus- 
cular exercise  ;  on  its  drawing  into  action  lazy  muscles,  supei^ 
numeraries,  which  get  off  easily  under  ordinary  circumstances ; 
how  much  good  the  convulsive  succussion  of  the  whole  man 
does  to  his  chylo-poietic  and  other  viscera ;  how  it  laughs  to 
scorn  care  and  malaise  of  all  kinds;  how  it  makes  you  cry 
without  sorrow,  and  ache  every  inch  of  you  without  wrong 
done  to  any  one ;  how  it  clears  the  liver  and  enlivens  the 
spleen,  and  makes  the  very  cockles  of  the  heart  to  tingle.  By 
tlie  bye,  what  are  these  cockles  of  tradition,  but  the  columnoR 
ca7mc(je,  that  pull  away  at  the  valves,  and  keep  all  things  tight  ? 

But  why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  and  you  with  either 
the  physiology  or  the  philosophy  of  laughter,  when  all  that 
anybody  needs  to  say  or  to  hear,  is  said,  so  as  to  make  all 
after  saying  hopeless  and  needless,  by  Sydney  Smith,  in  his 
two  chapters  on  Wit  and  Humour,  in  his  Notes  of  Lectures 
on  Moral  Fhilosojyhy?  Why  it  is  that  when  any  one— ex- 
cept possibly  Mr.  Tupper — hears  for  the  first  time,  that  wisest 
of  wits'  joke  to  his  doctor,  when  told  by  him  to  "  take  a  walk 
on  an  empty  stomach  ;" — "  on  whose  ?" — he  laughs  right  out, 
loud  and  strong,  may  be  a  question  as  hard  to  answer  as  the 
why  he  curls  up  his  nose  when  tickled  with  a  straw,  or  sneezes 
when  he  looks  at  the  sun ;  but  it  is  not  hard  to  be  thankful  for  the 
joke,  and  for  the  tickle,  and  for  the  sneeze.  Our  business  rather  is 
now  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  singular  genius,  the  great  per- 
sonal aiid  artistic  worth  of  one  of  our  Ix^st  masters  of  "heart-  easing 
mirth,"  than  to  discourse  upon  the  why  and  how  he  makes  us 
laugh  so  pleasantly,  so  wholesomely  and  well, — and  to  deplore, 
along  with  all  his  friends  (who  has  not  in  him  lost  a  friend  ?), 
his  sudden  and  irreparable  loss.  It  was  as  if  something  per- 
sonal to  every  one  was  gone ;  as  if  a  fruit  we  all  ate  and  re- 
joiced in  had  vanished  for  ever ;  a  something  good  and  cheery, 
and  to  be  thankful  for,  which  came  every  week  as  sure  as  Thurs- 
day— never  to  come  agaiiL  Our  only  return  to  him  for  all  his 
unfailing  goodness  and  cheer,  is  the  memory  of  the  heart,  and 
he  has  it  if  any  man  in  the  British  empire  has.     The  noble^ 
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honest,  kindly,  diligent,  sound-hearted,  modest,  and  manly  John 
Leech — the  very  incarnation  in  look,  character,  and  work  of  the 
best  in  an  Englishman. 

As  there  is  and  has  always  been,  since  we  had  letters  or 
art  of  our  own,  a  rich  abounding  power  and  sense  of  humour 
and  of  fun  in  the  English  nature;  so  ever  since  that  same 
nature  was  pleased  to  divert  and  express  itself  and  its  jokes  in 
art  as  well  as  in  books,  we  have  had  no  lack  of  depicters 
of  the  droll,  the  odd,  the  terrible,  and  the  queer.  Hogarth 
is  the  first  and  greatest  of  them  all,  the  greatest  master  in  his 
own  terribile  via  the  world  has  ever  seen.  If  you  want  to  know 
his  worth  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  colouring,  study  his 
pictures,  and  possess  his  prints,  and  read  Charles  Lamb  on  his 
genius.  Then  came  the  savage  Gillray,  strong  and  coarse  as 
Churchill,  the  very  Tipton  Slasher  of  political  caricature;  then  we 
had  Bunbury,  Rowlandson,  and  Woodward,  more  violent  than 
strong,  more  odd  than  droll,  and  often  more  disgusting  than  either. 
Smirke,  with  his  delicate,  pure,  pleasant  humour,  as  seen  in  his 
plates  to  Don  Quixote,  which  are  not  unworthy  of  that  marvel- 
lous book,  the  most  deeply  and  exquisitely  humourous  piece  of 
genius  in  all  literature  ;  then  Edwin  Landseer's  Monkeyana, 
forgotten  by,  and  we  fear  unknown  to  many,  so  wickedly 
funny,  so  awfully  human,  as  almost  to  convert  us  to  Mr.  Hux- 
ley's pedigree — The  Duel,  for  instance.  Then  we  had  Henry 
Aiken  in  the  Hunting  Field,  and  poor  Heath,  the  ex-Captain  of 
Dragoons,  facUe  and  profuse,  unscrupulous  and  clever.  Then  the 
greatest  since  Hogarth,  though  limited  in  range  and  tending  to 
excess,  George  Cruickshank,  who  happUy  still  lives  and  plies 
his  matchless  needle ; — it  would  take  an  entire  paper  to  expound 
his  keen,  penetrating  power,  his  moral  intensity,  his  gift  of  wild 
grimace,  the  dexterity  and  super-subtlety  of  his  etching,  its  firm 
and  delicate  lines.  Then  came  poor  short-lived  tragical  Sey- 
mour, whom  Thackeray  wished  to  succeed  as  artist  to  Pickwick  ; 
he,  embodied  Pickwick  as  did  "  Phiz," — Hablot  Browne, — 
Messrs.  Quilp  and  Pecksniff,  and  Micky  Free,  and  whose  steeple- 
chasing  Irish  cocktails  we  all  know  and  relish  ;  but  his  manner 
is  too  much  for  him  and  for  us,  and  his  ideas  are  neither  deep 
nor  copious,  hence  everlasting  and  weak  repetitions  of  himself. 
Kenny  Meadows,  with  more  genius,  especially  for  fiends  and 
all  eldritch  fancies,  and  still  more  mannerism.  Sibson  and 
Hood,  whose  drawings  were  quaint  and  queer  enough,  but  his 
words  better  and  queerer.  Thackeray,  very  great,  answering 
wonderfully  his  own  idea.  We  wonder  that  his  Snobs  and  Modem 
Novelists  and  miscellaneous  papers  were  ever  published  without 
his  own  cuts.  What  woidd  Mrs.  Perkins*  Ball  be  without 
The  Mviligan,  as  the  spread-eagle,  frantic  and  glorious,  doing  the 
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mazurka,  without  Mvis  Bimyon,  and  them  all ;  and  the  good 
little  Nigliiingale,  singing  "  Home,  Sweet  Home"  to  that  young, 
premature  brute  Hewlett,  in  Dr.  Birch,  But  we  have  already  re- 
corded our  estimate  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  worth  as  an  artist  ;^  and 
all  his  drolleries  and  quaint  bits  of  himself, — his  comic  melan- 
choly, his  wistful  children,  his  tei-rific  soldans  in  the  early  PwrwAes. 
They  should  all  l)e  collected, — wherever  he  escapes  from  his  pen 
to  his  pencil,  they  should  never  be  divorced.  Then  Doyle,  with 
his  wealth  of  dainty  phantasies,  his  glamourie,  his  wonderful 
power  of  expressing  tlie  weird  and  uncanny,  his  fairies  and 
goblins,  his  enchanted  castles  and^  maidens,  his  plump  caracol- 
ling  pony  chargers,  his  charm  of  colom*  and  of  imearthly  beauty 
in  his  water-colours.  No  one  is  more  thoroughly  himself  and 
alone  than  Doyle.  We  need  only  name  his  father,  "  H.  B.," 
tlie  master  of  gentlemanly,  political  satire, — as  Gillray  was  of 
brutal.  Tenniel  we  still  have,  excellent,  careful,  and  often 
strong  and  effective ;  but  more  an  artist  and  a  draughtsman 
than  a  genius  or  a  humourist. 

John  Leech  is  different  from  all  these,  and,  taken  as  a 
whole,  surj)asses  them  all,  even  Cruickshank,  and  seats  him- 
self next,  though  below,  William  Hogarth.  Well  might 
Thackeray,  in  his  delightful  notice  of  his  friend  and  fellow- 
Carthusian  in  The  Quarterly,  say,  "  There  is  no  blink- 
ing the  fact,  that  in  Mr.  Punch's  Cabinet  Jolm  Leech  is 
the  right-hand  man.  Fancy  a  nimiber  of  Punch  without 
Leech's  picture !  What  would  you  give  for  it  ? "  This  was 
said  ten  years  ago.  How  much  more  true  it  is  now !  We 
don't  need  io  fancy  it  any  longer!  And  yet,  doubtless,  nature 
is  already  preparing  some  one  else — she  is  for  ever  filling  her 
horn — ^^vhoni  we  shall  never  think  better,  or  in  his  own  way, 
half  so  good,  but  who  like  him  wUl  be,  let  us  trust,  new  and 
true,  modest,  and  good ;  let  us,  meanwhile,  rest  and  be  thankful, 
and  look  back  on  the  past.  We'll  move  on  by  and  bye — ^"to 
fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  " — we  suppose,  and  hope. 

We  are  not  going  to  give  a  biography,  or  a  studied  ap- 
praisement of  this  great  artist, — that  has  been  already  well 
done  in  the  Cmmhill, — and  we  trust  the  mighty  "  J.  O." 
who  knew  him  and  loverl  him  as  a  brother,  and  whose 
strong  and  fine  hand — its  truth,  nicety,  and  power — we  think 
we  recognise  in  an  admirable  short  notice  of  Leech  as  one  of 
the  "  Men  of  Mark,"  in  the  London  Journal  of  May  31, 1862 
— may  employ  his  leisure  in  giving  us  a  memorial  of  his  Mend. 
No  one  could  do  it  better,  not  even  the  judicious  Tom  Taylor, 
and  it  is  worth  his  while,  to  go  down  the  great  stream  side  by 
side  with  such  a  man.  All  that  we  shall  now  do  is  to  give  some 
particulars,  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  given  to  the  public,  and  enid 
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with  a  few  selected  woodcuts  from  Punch — illustrative  of  his 
various  moods  and  gifts — for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans, — two  men  to  whom 
and  to  whose  noble  generosity  and  enterprise  we  owe  it  that 
Punch  is  what  he  is  ;  men  who  have  made  their  relation  to  him 
and  to  his  staff  of  writers  and  artists,  a  labour  of  love ;  deal- 
ing in  everything,  from  the  quality  of  the  paper  up  to  the 
genius,  mth  truly  disinterested  liberality;  and  who,  to  give 
only  *  one  instance,  must  have  given  Mr.  Leech,  during  his 
twenty-three  years'  connexion  with  them,  upwards  of  £40,000, — 
money  richly  deserved,  and  well  won,  for  no  money  could  pay 
in  full  what  he  was  to  them  and  to  us ;  but  still,  not  the  less 
honourable  to  them  than  to  him.^ 

*  When  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Punch  comes  to  be  written, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Weekly  Dinner  has  been  one  of  the  chief  things 
which  contributed  to  its  success.  Almost  from  the  foundation  of  that  jour- 
nal it  has  been  the  habit  of  the  contributors  every  Wednesday  to  dine 
together.  In  the  winter  months,  the  dinner  is  usually  held  in  the  'front 
room  of  the  first  floor  of  No.  11,  Bouverie  Street,  Whitefriars, — the  business 
offices  of  the  i)roprietors,  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans.  Sometimes  these 
dinners  are  held  at  the  Bedford  Hotel,  Covent  Garden.  During  the  summer 
months,  it  is  customary  to  have  ten  or  twelve  dinners  at  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  Greenwich,  Kichmond,  Blackwall,  etc.  And  once 
a  year  they  attend  the  annual  dinner  of  the  firm,  at  which  compositors, 
readers,  printers,  machinemen,  clerks,  etc.,  dine.  This  dinner  is  called  the 
**  Way  Goose,"  and  is  often  referred  to  in  Punch, 

At  the  weekly  dinner,  the  contents  of  the  forthcoming  number  of  Punch 
are  discussed.  When  the  cloth  is  removed,  and  dessert  is  laid  on  the  table, 
the  first  question  put  by  the  editor  is,  "  What  shall  the  Cartoon  be  ?" 

During  the  lifetimes  of  Jerrold  and  Thackeray,  the  discussions  after  dinner 
ran  very  high,  owing  to  the  constitutional  antipathy  existing  between  these 
two.  Jerrold  being  the  oldest,  as  weU  as  the  noisiest,  generally  came  ofif  vic- 
torious. In  these  rows  it  required  all  the  suavity  of  Mark  Lemon  (and  he  has 
a  great  deal  of  that  quality)  to  calm  the  storm  ;  his  award  always  being  finaL 

The  third  edition  of  Wednesday's  Sun  is  generally  brought  in  to  give  the 
latest  intelligence,  so  as  to  bring  the  Cartoon  down  to  the  latest  date.  On 
the  Thursday  morning  following,  the  editor  calls  at  the  houses  of  the  artists 
to  see  what  is  being  done.  On  Friday  night  all  copy  is  delivered  and  put 
into  type,  and  at  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  i)roofs  are  revised,  the  forms  made 
up,  and  with  the  last  movement  of  the  engine,  the  whole  of  the  type  is 
placed  under  the  press,  which  cannot  be  moved  until  the  Monday  morning, 
when  the  steam  is  again  up.  This  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  waggish 
tricks  on  the  part  of  practical  joking  compositors. 

At  these  dinners  none  but  those  connected  with  the  staff  proper  are  permitted 
to  attend  ;  the  only  occasional  exceptions,  we  believe,  have  been  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Mr.  Layard,  the  present  Foreign  Under-Secretary,  Charles  Dickens, 
and  Charles  Dickens,  junior.  As  an  illustration  of  the  benefit  arising  from  these 
meetings,  we  may  mention  that  Jerrold  always  used  to  say,  **  It  is  no  use  any 
of  us  quarrelling,  because  next  Wednesday  must  come  round  with  its  dinner, 
when  we  will  all  have  to  shake  hands  again."  By  means  of  these  meetings, 
the  discussions  arising  on  all  questions  helped  both  caricaturist  and  wit  to 
take  a  broad  view  of  things,  as  well  as  enabled  the  editor  to  get  his  team  to 
draw  well  together,  and  give  a  uniformity  of  tone  to  all  the  contributions. 
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John  Leech,  we  believe  remotely  of  Irish  extraction,  was  a 
thorouglily  London  boy,  though  never  one  whit  of  a  Cockney 
in  nature  or  look.  He  was  born  in  1817,  being  thus  six  years 
younger  than  Tliackeray,  both  of  them  Charterhouse  boys.  We 
rejoice  to  learn  that  Lord  llussell  has,  in  the  kindest  way,  given 
to  Mr.  Leech's  eldest  boy  a  presentation  to  this  famous  school, 
where  the  best  men  of  London  birth  have  so  long  had  their 
training,  as  Brougham  and  Jeftrey,  Scott  and  Cockbum,  had  at 
the  Edinburgh  High  School.  This  gift  of  our  Foreign  Minister 
is  twice  blessed,  and  is  an  act  the  country  may  well  thank  him 
for. 

When  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  some  of  Leech's 
drawings  were  seen  by  the  great  Flaxman,  and,  after  carefully 
looking  at  them  and  the  boy,  he  said,  "  That  boy  must  be  an 
artist ;  he  will  be  nothing  else  or  less."  This  was  said  in  full 
consciousness  of  what  is  involved  in  advising  such  a  step.  His 
father  wisely,  doubtless,  thought  otherwise,  and  put  him  to  the 
medical  profession  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  under  Mr.  Stanley. 
He  was  very  near  being  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  apprenticed  to 
Sir  George  Ballingall.  If  he  had  come  to  us  then,  he  would 
have  found  one  student,  since  famous,  with  whom  he  would 
have  cordialized :  Edward,  afterwards  Professor  Forbes,  who  to 
his  other  great  gifts  added  tliat  of  drawing,  especially  of  all  sorts 
of  wild,  fanciful,  elfish  pleasantries  and  freaks,  most  original 
and  ethereal — and  the  specimens  of  wliich,  in  their  many  strange 
resting-places,  it  would  be  worth  the  while  to  reproduce  in  a 
volume.  Leech  soon  became  known  among  his  fellow-students 
for  his  lifelike,  keen,  but  always  good-natured  caricatures  ;  he 
was  for  ever  drawing.  He  never  had  any  regular  art-lessons, 
but  his  medical  studies  furnished  him  \vith  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  proportions  of  the  human  form,  which  gives  such 
reality  to  his  drawing ;  and  he  never  parades  his  knowledge,  or 
is  its  slave ;  he  values  expression  ever  above  mere  form,  never 
falsifying,  but  often  neglecting,  or  rather  subordinating,  the 
latter  to  the  former. 

This  intense  realism  and  insight,  this  pure  intense  power  of 
observation  it  is  that  makes  the  Greek  sculptors  so  infinitely 
above  the  lioman. 

We  believe  the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  what  was  under  the 
skin — it  was  considered  profane  to  open  the  human  body  and 
dissect  it ;  but  they  studied  form  and  action  \vith  that  keen, 
sure,  unforgetting,  loving  eye,  that  purely  realistic  faculty,  which 
probably  they,  as  a  race,  had  in  moi-e  exquisite  perfection  than 
any  other  people  before  or  since.  Olyective  truth  they  read, 
and  could  repeat  as  from  a  book.  The  Romans,  with  their  hardy, 
penetrating,  audacious,  nature — rerum  Domijii — wanted  to  know 
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not  only  what  appears,  but  what  is,  and  what  makes  appear. 
They  had  no  misgivings  or  shyness  at  cutting  into  and  laying 
bare  their  dead  fellows,  as  little  as  they  had  in  killing  them  or 
being  themselves  killed ;  and  as  so  often  happens,  their  strength 
was  their  weakness,  their  pride  their  fall.  They  must  needs 
show  off  their  knowledge  and  their  muscles,  and  therefore  they 
made  their  statues  as  if  without  skin,  and  put  on  as  violent 
and  often  impossible  action  as  ever  did  Buonarotti.  Compare 
the  Laocoon  and  his  boys  (small  men,  rather)  with  the  Hgin 
marbles ;  the  riders  on  the  frieze  so  comely  in  their  going,  so 
lissome ;  their  skin  slipping  sweetly  over  their  muscles ;  their 
D[iodestly  representing  not  of  what  they  know,  but  of  what  they 
see. 

In  John  Leech  and  Tenniel  you  see  something  of  the  same 
contrast;  the  one  knows  n>ore  than  he  needs,  and  shows  it 
accordingly  ;  the  other  knowing  by  instinct,  or  from  good  sense, 
that  drawing  has  only  to  do  with  appearances,  with  things  that 
may  be  seen,  not  with  things  that  may  be  known,  drew  merely 
what  he  saw,  but  then  with  what  an  inevitable,  concentrated 
eye  and  hand  he  did  draw  that !  Tliis  made  him  so  pre-eminent 
in  reproducing  the  Expression  of  action — especially  intense  and 
rapid  action.  No  knowledge  of  what  muscles  were  acting,  and 
what  are  their  attachments,  etc.,  could  teach  a  man  how  a  horse 
trots,  or  how  he  gathers  himself  up  to  leap,  or  how  a  broken- 
backed  cab-horse  would  lie  and  look,  or  even  how  Mr.  Briggs — 
excellent  soul — when  returning  home,  gently,  and  copiously 
ebriose  from  Epsom  on  his  donkey,  would  sway  about  on  his 
podgy  legs,  when  instructing  his  amazed  and  ancient  groom  and 
friend  as  to  putting  up  and  rubbing  down — the  ^mare.  But  ob- 
servation such  as  the  Greeks  had,  that  oKpi^ua  or  accuracy — 
carefulness,  as  they  called  it — it  enabled  Leech  to  do  all  this  to 
the  life. 

All  through  his  course,  more  and  more,  he  fed  upon  nature 
and  he  had  his  reward  in  having  perpetually  at  hand  her 
freshness,  her  variety,  her  endlessness.  There  is  a  pleasant 
illustration  of  this  given  in  a  letter  in  Notes  and  Queries  for 
November  5,  1864: — "On  one  occasion  he  and  I  were  riding 
to  town  in  an  omnibus,  when  an  elderly  gentleman,  in  a  very 
peculiar  dress,  and  with  very  marked  features,  stepped  into  the 
vehicle,  and  sat  down  immediately  in  front  of  us.  He  stared 
so  hard  and  made  such  wry  faces  at  us,  that  /  could  hardly 
refrain  from  laughter.  My  discomfiture  was  almost  completed 
when  Leech  suddenly  exclaimed,  *  By  the  way,  did  Prendergast 
ever  show  you  that  extraordinary  account  which  has  been  lately 
forwarded  to  him?'  and,  producing  his  note-book,  added,  'Just 
run  your  eye  up  that  column,  and  tell  me  what  you  can  make 
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of  it?'  Tlie  page  was  Wank ;  but  two  minutes  afterwards  the 
features  of  that  strange  old  gentleman  gaping  at  us  were  reflected 
with  life-like  fidelity  upon  it."  There  is  humour  in  the  choice 
of  tlie  word  "  Prendergast."  Tliis  is  the  true  way  to  nurse  inven- 
tion, to  preen  and  let  grow  imagination's  wings,  on  which  she 
soars  foith  into  the  ideal,  "sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
through  the  azure  depths  of  air."  It  is  the  man  who  takes  in, 
who  can  give  out.  The  man  who  does  not  do  the  one,  soon 
takes  to  spinning  his  own  fancies  out  of  his  interior,  like  a 
spider,  and  he  snares  himself  at  last  as  well  as  his  victims.  It 
is  the  bee  that  makes  honey,  and  it  is  out  of  the  eater  that  there 
comes  forth  meat,  out  of  the  strong  that  there  comes  forth 
sweetness.  In  the  letter  we  refer  to,  which  is  weU  worth  read- 
ing, there  is  a  good  remark,  that  Leech  had  no  mere  mimtHcc, 
as  Turner  had  none ;  everything  was  subordinated  to  the  main 
purpose  he  had,  but  he  had  exquisite  finesse  and  delicacy  wheVi 
it  was  that  he  wanted.  Look  at  his  drawing  of  our  "  Jocund 
Morn,"  from  the  boots  to  the  swallows.  His  pencil  work  on 
wood  was  marvellous  for  freedom  and  loveliness. 

The  bent  of  his  genius  and  external  causes  made  him,  when 
about  seventeen,  give  up  the  study  of  medicine  and  go  in  stoutly 
and  for  life  for  art.  His  diligence  was  amazing,  as  witnessed 
by  the  list  we  give,  by  no  means  perfect,  of  his  works;  in 
Bentley  they  are  in  multitudes ;  and  in  Punch  alone,  up  to  1862, 
there  are  more  than  three  thousand  separate  drawings !  with 
hanlly  the  vestige  of  a  repetition ;  it  may  be  the  same  tune,  but 
it  is  a  new  variation.  In  nothing  is  his  realistic  power  more 
seen  than  in  tliose  delightful  records  of  his  own  holidays  in 
Punch.  A  geologist  will  tell  you  the  exact  structure  of  that 
rock  in  tlie  Tay  at  Campsie  Linn,  where  Mr,  Briggs  is  carrying 
out  that  huge  salmon  in  liis  arms,  tenderly  and  safely,  as  if  it 
were  his  first-born.  All  his  seascapes — Scarborough,  Folke- 
stone, Biarritz,  etc.,  etc. — any  one  wlio  has  been  there  does  not 
need  to  be  told  their  names,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  his 
men  are  as  native  as  his  rocks,  liis  bathers  at  Boulogne  and 
Bianitz,  his  gamekeepers  and  gillies  in  Blair- Athole  and  Loch- 
aber — you  have  seen  them  tliere,  the  very  men ;  Duncan  Boy 
is  one  of  them ;  and  those  men  and  women  at  Galway,  in  the 
Claddich,  they  are  liker  than  themselves,  more  Irish  than  the 
Irish,  In  this  respect  his  foreigners  are  wonderful,  one  of 
the  rarest  artistic  achievements.  Thackeray  also  could  draw 
a  foreigner, — as  witness  that  dreary  woman  outworker  in  the 
Kickleburys.  Mr.  Frith  can't.  Then  as  to  dress;  this  was  one  of 
the  things  licech  veiy  early  mastered  and  knew  the  meaning  and 
power  of,  and  it  is  worth  mastering,  for  in  it,  the  dress,  is  much 
of  the  man,  both  given  and  receivijd.     To  see  this,  look  at 
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almost  his  first  large  drawing  in  Punchy  two  months  after  it 
started,  called  "Foreign  Affairs."  Look,  too,  at  what  is  still 
one  of  his  richest  works,  with  all  the  fervour  and  abimdance, 
the  very  dew  of  his  youth, — the  Comic  Latin  Grammar.  Look 
at  the  dress  of  Menelaus,  who  threatens  to  give  poor  Helen,  his 
wife,  "  a  good  hiding."  Look  at  his  droll  etchings  and  woodcuts 
for  the  otherwise  tiresomely  brilliant  Comic  Histories,  by  Gilbert 
A'Beckett,  with  their  too  much  puns. 

Leech  was  singularly  modest,  both  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist. 
This  came  by  nature,  and  was  indicative  of  the  harmony  and 
sweetness  of  his  essence  ;  but  doubtless  the  perpetual  going  to 
nature,  and  drawing  out  of  her  fulness,  kept  liim  humble,  as 
well  as  made  him  rich,  made  him,  what  every  man  of  sense 
and  power  must  be,  conscious  of  his  own  strength ;  but  before 
the  great  mother  he  was  simple  and  loving,  attentive  to  her 
lessons,  as  a  child,  for  ever  learning  and  doing. 

This  honesty  and  modesty  were  curiously  brought  out  when 
he  was,  after  much  persuasion,  induced  to  make  the  coloured 
drawings  for  that  exhibition  which  was  such  a  splendid  success, 
bringing  in  nearly  £5000.  Nothing  could  induce  him  to  do 
what  was  wanted,  call  them  paintings.  "They  are  mere 
sketches,"  he  said,  "  and  very  crude  sketches  too,  and  I  have  no 
wish  to  be  made  a  laughing-stock  by  calling  them  what  they 
are  not."  Here  was  at  once  modesty  and  honest  pride,  or 
rather  that  truthfulness  wliich  lay  at  the  root  of  his  character, 
and  was  also  its  "bright,  consummate  flower,"  and  he  went 
further  than  this,  in  having  printed  in  the  Catalogue  the  follow- 
ing words: — "These  sketches  have  no  claim  to  be  regarded 
or  tested  as  finished  pictures.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
know  the  fact  better  than  I  do.  They  have  no  pretensions  to 
a  higher  name  than  that  I  have  given  them — Sketches  in  Oil." 

We  have  had,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  Heugh,  their 
possessor,  the  privilege  of  having  beside  us  for  some  time  two 
of  the  best  of  those  coloured  sketches,  and  we  feel  at  once 
the  candour  and  accuracy  of  their  author's  title.  It  is  quite 
touching  the  unaccustomedness,  the  boyish,  anxious,  laborious 
workmanship  of  the  practised  hand  that  had  done  so  much, 
so  rapidly  and  perfectly  in  another  style.  They  do  not  make 
us  regret  much  that  he  did  not  earlier  devote  himself  to 
painting  proper,  because  then  what  would  have  become  of 
these  3000  cuts  in  Punch?  But  he  shows,  especially,  true 
powers  of  landscape  painting,  a  pure  and  deep  sense  of  dis- 
tance, translucency,  and  colour,  and  the  power  of  gleams  and 
shadows  on  water.  His  girls  are  lovelier  without  colour — 
have,  indeed,  "to  the  eye  and  prospect  of  the  soul,"  a  more 
exquisite  bloom,  the  bloom  witlnn  the  skin,  the  brightness  in 
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the  dark  eye,  all  more  expressed  than  in  those  actually  coloiired. 
So  it  often* is;  give  enough  to  set  the  looker-on  a-paiuting 
imagining,  realizing,  bringing  up  "  the  shows  of  things  to  the 
desires  of  the  mind/'  and  no  one  but  the  highest  painter  can 
paint  like  that.  This  is  the  true  office  of  the  masters  of  all 
the  ideal  arts,  to  evoke,  as  did  the  rising  sun  on  Memnon,  the 
sleeping  beauty  and  music  and  melody  of  another's  soul,  to 
make  every  reader  a  poet,  every  onlooker  an  artist,  every 
listener  eloquent  and  tuneful,  so  be  it  that  they  have  the 
seeing  eye,  the  hearing  ear,  the  loving  and  understanding 
heart. 

As  is  well  known,  this  exhibition  took  London  captive.  It 
was  the  most  extraordinary  record  by  drawing,  of  the  manners 
and  customs  and  dress  of  a  people,  ever  produced.  It  was  full 
"  from  morn  to  dewy  eve,"  and  as  full  of  mirth ;  at  times  this 
made  it  like  a  theatre  convulsed  as  one  man  by  the  vis  comica 
of  one  man.  The  laughter  of  special,  often  family  groups, 
broke  out  opposite  each  drawing,  spread  contagiously  effer- 
vescing throughout,  lulling  and  waxing  again  and  again  like 
waves  of  the  sea.  From  his  reserve,  pride,  and  nicety.  Leech 
could  never  be  got  to  go  when  any  one  was  in  the  room ;  he 
had  an  especial  horror  of  being  what  he  called  "  caught  and 
talked  at  by  enthusiastic  people."  It  is  worth  mentioning  here, 
as  it  shows  his  true  literary  turn  as  a  humourist,  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  completeness  of  his  drawings  and  of  his  genius, 
that  all  the  fimny,  witty,  and  often  most  felicitous  titles  and 
wordings  of  all  sorts  were  vrritten  hy  hiTriself;  he  was  most  par- 
ticular about  this. 

One  day  a  sporting  nobleman  visited  the  gallery  with  his 
huntsman,  whose  naive  and  knowing  criticisms  greatly  amused 
his  master.  At  last,  coming  to  one  of  the  favourite  hunting 
pictures,  he  said,  "  Ah  !  my  Lord,  nothin'  but  a  party  as  knows 
'osses  cud  have  draw'd  them  ere  'unters."  The  origin  and 
means  of  these  sketches  in  oil  is  curious.  Mr.  Leech  had  often 
been  asked  to  imdertake  works  of  this  character,  but  he  had 
for  so  many  years  been  accustomed  to  draw  with  the  pencil,  and 
that  only  on  small  blocks,  that  he  had  little  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  draw  on  a  large  scale.  The  idea  originated  with  Mr. 
Mark  Lemon,  his  friend  and  colleague,  who  saw  that  by  a  new 
invention — a  beautiful  piece  of  machinery — the  impression  of  a 
block  in  Punchy  being  first  taken  on  a  sheet  of  india-rubber, 
might  be  enlarged ;  w^hen,  by  a  lithographic  process,  the  copy 
thus  got  could  be  transferred  to  the  stone,  and  impressions 
printed  upon  a  large  sheet  of  canvas.  Having  thus  obtained 
an  outline  groundwork  consisting  of  his  own  lines  enlarged 
some  eight  times  the  area  of  the  original  block.  Leech  pro- 
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ceeded  to  colour  these.  His  knowledge  of  the  manipulation 
of  oil  colours  was  very  slight,  and  it  was  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  friend,  John  Everett  Millais,  that  his  first  attempts 
were  made,  and  crude  enough  they  were.  He  used  a  kind 
of  transparent  colour  which  allowed  the  coarse  lines  of  the 
enlargement  to  show  through,  so  that  the  production  presented 
the  appearance  of  indifferent  lithographs,  slightly  tinted.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  he  obtained  great  mastery  over  oil  colour, 
and  instead  of  allowing  the  thick  fatty  lines  of  printers'  ink  to 
remain  on  the  canvas,  he,  by  the  use  of  turpentine,  removed  the 
ink,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  lines  of  the  face  and  figure. 
These  he  redrew  with  his  own  hand  in  a  fine  and  delicate  manner. 
To  this  he  added  a  delicacy  of  finish,  particularly  in  flesh  colour, 
which  greatly  enhanced  the  value  and  beauty  of  his  later  works. 
To  any  one  acquainted  with  these  sketches,  we  may  mention  for 
illustration  of  these  remarks.  No.  65  'in  the  Catalogue.  This 
work  presents  all  the  incompleteness  and  crudity  of  his  early 
^tyle.  The  picture  represents  Piscatoi'  seated  on  a  wooden  fence 
on  a  raw  morning  in  a  pelting  shower  of  rain,  the  lines  neces- 
sary to  give  the  effect  of  a  leaden  atmosphere  being  very  nume- 
rous and  close.  The  works  which  illustrated  his  later  style  are 
best  shown  in  Nos.  36  and  41.  In  the  framing  of  these  sketches 
he  persisted  in  leaving  a  margin  of  white  canvas  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  water-colour  sketches. 

Of  all  art  satirists  none  have  such  a  pervading  sense  and  power 
of  girlish  and  ripe  womanly  beauty  as  Leech.  Hogarth  alone,  as  in 
his  Poor  Poet's  Wife,  comes  near  him.  There  is  a  genuine  domes- 
ticity about  his  scenes  that  could  come  only  from  a  man  who 
was  much  at  his  own  fireside,  and  in  the  nursery  when  baby 
was  washed.  You  see  he  is  himself  paterfamiliaSf  with  no 
Bohemian  taint  or  raffish  turn.  What  he  draws  he  has  seen. 
What  he  asks  you  to  live  in  and  laugh  at  and  with,  he  has 
laughed  at  and  lived  in.  It  is  this  wholesomeness,  and,  to  use 
the  right  word,  this  goodness,  that  makes  Leech  more  than  a 
drawer  of  funny  pictures,  more  even  than  a  great  artist.^  It 
makes  him  a  teacher  and  an  example  of  virtue  in  its  widest 
sense,  from  that  of  manliness  to  the  sweet  devotion  of  woman, 
and  the  loving,  open  mouth  and  eyes  of  parvula  on  your  knee. 
How  different  is  the  same  class  of  art  in  France !  you  dare  not 
let  your  wife  or  girls  see  their  Leech ;  he  is  not  for  our  virgins 
and  boys.     Hear  what  Thackeray  says  on  this  point ; — 

*  It  is  honourable  to  tlie  regular  art  of  this  country  that  many  of  its  best 
men  early  recognised  in  Leech  a  true  brother.  Millais  and  Elmore  and  others 
were  his  constant  friends  ;  and  we  know  that  more  than  twelve  years  ago 
Mr.  Harvey,  now  the  perspicacious  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy, 
wished  to  make  Leech  and  Thackeray  honorary  members  of  that  body. 
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^^  Now,  while  Mr.  Leech  has  been  makiDg  his  comments  upon  our 
society  and  manners,  one  of  the  wittiest  and  keenest  observers  has  been 
giving  a  description  of  his  own  country  of  France,  in  a  thousand 
brilliant  pages,  and  it  is  a  task  not  a  little  amusing  and  carious  for  a 
student  of  manners  to  note  the  difference  between  the  two  satirists — 
perhaps  between  the  societies  which  they  describe.  Leech's  England 
is  a  country  peopled  by  noble  elderly  squires,  riding  large -boned 
horses,  followed  across  country  by  lovely  beings  of  the  most  gorgeous 
proportions,  by  respectful  retainers,  by  gallant  little  boys  emulating 
the  courage  and  pluck  of  the  sire.  The  joke  is  the  precocious  courage 
of  the  child,  his  gallantry  as  he  charges  at  his  fences,  his  coolness  as 
he  eyes  the  glass  of  port  or  tells  grandpapa  that  he  likes  his  cham- 
pagne dry.  How  does  Gavarni  represent  the  family-father,  the  sire, 
the  old  gentleman  in  his  country,  the  civilized  country  ?  Paterfamilias, 
in  a  dyed  wig  and  whiskers,  is  leering  by  the  side  of  Mademoiselle 
Coralie  on  her  sofa  in  the  Eue  de  Breda ;  Paterfamilias,  with  a  mask 
and  a  nose  half-a-yard  long,  is  hobbling  after  her  at  the  ball.  The 
enfant  terrible  is  making  Papa  and  Mamma  alike  ridiculous  by 
showing  us  Mamma's  lover,  who  is  lurking  behind  the  screen.  A 
thousand  volumes  are  written  protesting  against  the  seventh  command- 
ment. The  old  man  is  for  ever  hunting  after  the  young  woman,  the 
wife  is  for  ever  cheating  the  husband.  The  fun  of  the  old  comedy 
never  seems  to  end  in  France ;  and  we  have  the  word  of  their  own 
satirists,  novelists,  painters  of  society,  that  it  is  being  played  from  day 
to  day. 

^^  In  the  works  of  that  barbarian  artist  Hogarth,  the  subject  which 
affords  such  playful  sport  to  the  civilized  Frenchman  is  stigmatiied  as 
a  fearful  crime,  and  is  visited  by  a  ghastly  retribution.  The  Eng^sk 
savage  never  thinks  of  such  a  crime  as  funny,  and  a  hundred  years  after 
Hogarth,  our  modem  ^  painter  of  mankind,'  still  retains  his  barbarous 
modesty,  is  tender  with  children,  decorous  before  women,  has  never 
once  thought  that  he  had  a  right  or  calling  to  wound  the  modesty  of 
either. 

**Mr.  Leech  surveys  society  from  the  gentleman's  point  of  view.  In 
old  days,  when  Mr.  Jerrold  lived  and  wrote  for  that  celebrated 
periodical,  he  took  the  other  side  :  he  looked  up  at  the  rich  and  great 
with  a  fierce,  sarcastic  aspect,  and  a  threatening  posture ;  and  his  outcry 
or  challenge  was — ^  Ye  rich  and  great,  look  out !  We,  the  people,  are  as 
good  as  you.  Have  a  care,  ye  priests,  wallowing  on  the  tithe  pig,  and 
rolling  in  carriages  and  four;  ye  landlords  grinding  the  poor;  ye 
vulgar  fine  ladies  bullying  innocent  governesses,  and  what  not, — ^we 
will  expose  your  vulgarity,  we  will  put  down  your  oppression,  we  will 
vindicate  the  nobility  of  our  common  nature,'  and  so  forth.  A  great 
deal  is  to  be  said  on  the  Jerrold  side  ;  a  great  deal  was  said ;  periui{Ni 
even  a  great  deal  too  much.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  speculate 
upon  the  works  of  these  two  famous  contributors  of  Punchy  these  two 
*  preachers,'  as  the  phrase  is.  *  Woe  to  you,  you  tyrant  and  heartlen 
oppressor  of  the  poor  I '  calls  out  Jerrold  as  Dives's  carriage  rolls  bj- 
'  Beware  of  the  time  when  your  bloated  coachman  shall  be  hurled  mok 
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his  box,  when  your  gilded  fluukey  shall  be  cast  to  the  earth  from  his 
perch,  and  your  pampered  horses  shall  run  away  with  you  and  your 
vulgar  wife  and  smash  you  into  ruin/  The  other  philosopher  looks  at 
Dives  and  his  cavalcade  in  his  own  peculiar  manner.  He  admires  the 
horses  and  copies  with  the  most  curious  felicity  their  form  and  action. 
The  footman's  calves  and  powder,  the  coachman's  red  face  and  floss 
wig,  the  over-dressed  lady  and  plethoric  gentleman  in  the  carriage,  he 
depicts  with  the  happiest  strokes ;  and  if  there  is  a  pretty  girl  and  a 
rosy  child  on  the  back  seat,  he  *  takes  them  up  tenderly '  and  touches 
them  with  a  hand  that  has  a  caress  in  it.  This  artist  is  very  tender 
towards  all  the  little  people.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  loves  boys 
or  girls  most — those  delightful  little  men  on  their  ponies  in  the  hunt- 
ing fields,  those  charming  little  Lady  Adas  flirting  at  the  juvenile  ball; 
or  Tom  the  butcher's  boy,  on  the  slide ;  or  ragged  little  Emly  pulling 
the  go-cart  freighted  with  Elizarann  and  her  doll.  Steele,  Fielding, 
G-oldsmith,  Dickens  are  similarly  tender  in  their  pictures  of  children. 

*  We  may  be  barbarians.  Monsieur ,  but  even  the  savages  are 

occasionally  kind  to  their  papooses.'  When  are  the  holidays?  Mothers 
of  families  ought  to  come  to  this  exhibition  and  bring  the  children. 
Then  there  are  the  full-grown  young  ladies — the  very  full-grown  young 
ladies — dancing  in  the  ball-room,  or  reposing  by  the  sea-shore — the 
men  can  peep  at  whole  seraglios  of  these  beauties  for  the  moderate 
charge  of  one  shilling,  and  bring  away  their  charming  likenesses  in  the 
illustrated  catalogue  (two-and-six).  In  the  *  Mermaids'  Haunt,'  for 
example,  there  is  a  siren  combing  her  golden  locks,  and  another  dark- 
eyed  witch  actually  sketching  you  as  you  look  at  her,  whom  Ulysses 
could  not  resist.  To  walk  by  the  side  of  the  much-sounding  sea  and 
come  upon  such  a  bevy  of  beauties  as  this,  what  bliss  for  a  man  or  a 
painter !  The  mermaids  in  that  haunt,  haunt  the  beholder  fon  hours 
after.  Where  is  the  shore  on  which  those  creatures  were  sketched  ? 
The  sly  catalogue  does  not  tell  us. 

"  The  outdoor  sketcher  will  not  fail  to  remark  the  excellent  fidelity 
with  which  Mr.  Leech  draws  the  back -grounds  of  his  little  pictures, 
The  homely  landscape,  the  sea,  the  winter  wood  by  which  the  hunts- 
men ride,  the  light  and  clouds,  the  birds  floating  over  head,  are  indi- 
cated by  a  few  strokes  which  show  the  artist's  untiring  watchfulness 
and  love  of  nature.  He  is  a  natural  truthteller,  and  indulges  in  no 
flights  of  fancy,  as  Hogarth  was  before  him.  He  speaks  his  mind  out 
quite  honestly,  like  a  thorough  Briton.  He  loves  horses,  dogs,  river 
and  field  sports.  He  loves  home  and  children,  that  you  can  see.  He 
holds  Frenchmen  in  light  esteem.  A  bloated  *Mo8oo'  walking  Lei- 
cester Square,  with  a  huge  cigar  and  a  little  hat,  with  *  billard '  and 
'  estaminet'  written  on  his  flaccid  face — is  a  favourite  study  with  him; 
the  unshaven  jowl,  the  waist  tied  with  a  string,  the  boots  which  pad 
the  Quadrant  pavement,  this  dingy  and  disreputable  being  exercises  a 
fascination  over  Mr.  Punch's  favourite  artist.  We  trace,  too,  in  his 
works  a  prejudice  against  the  Hebrew  nation,  against  the  natives  of  an 
island  much  celebrated  for  its  verdure  and  its  wrongs ;  these  are  lament- 
able prejudices  indeed,  but  what  man  is  without  his  own  ?     No  man 
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has  ever  depicted  the  little  '  Snob'  with  such  a  delightful  touch.  Leech 
fondles  and  dandles  this  creature  as  he  does  the  children.  To  remem- 
ber one  or  two  of  those  dear  gents  is  to  laugh.  To  watch  them  look- 
ing at  their  own  portraits  in  this  pleasant  gallery  will  be  no  small  part 
of  the  exhibition ;  and  as  we  can  illl  go  and  see  our  neighbours  carica- 
tured here,  it  is  just  possible  that  our  neighbours  may  find  some  smart 
likenesses  of  their  neighbours  in  these  brilliant,  life-like,  goodnatured 
sketches  in  oW— -Times,  June  21,  1862. 

We  could  not  resist  giving  tliis  long  extract.  What  perfection 
of  thought  and  word !  It  is,  alas !  a  draught  of  a  wine  we  can 
no  more  get;  the  vine  is  gone.  What  flavour  in  his  "dear 
prisoned  spirit  of  the  impassioned  grape!"  What  a  Jxyuquet  ! 
Why  is  not  everything  that  hand  ever  wrote,  reproduced  ?  shall 
we  ever  again  be  regaled  with  such  oenanthic  acid  and  ether  ? 
-the  volatile  essences  by  which  a  wine  is  itself  and  none  other 
— its  flower  and  bloom ;  the  reason  why  Chambertin  is  not 
Sherry,  and  Sauteme  neither.  Our  scientific  friends  will  re- 
member that  these  same  delicate  acids  and  oils  are  conipounds 
of  the  lightest  of  all  bodies,  hydrogen,  and  the  brightest  when 
concentrated  in  the  diamond,  carbon ;  and  these  in  the  same 
proportion  as  sugar !  Moreover,  this  ethereal  oil  and  acid  of  wine, 
what  we  may  call  its  genius,  never  exceeds  a  forty-thousandth 
part  of  the  wine !  the  elevating  powers  of  the  fragrant  Burgun- 
dies are  supposed  to  be  more  due  to  this  essence  than  to  its 
amount  of  alcohol.  Thackeray,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Charles  Lamb, 
old  Fuller,  Sydney  Smith,  Ruskin,  each  have  the  felicity  of  a 
specific  OBuanthic  acid  and  oil — a  bouquet  of  his  own ;  others' 
wines  are  fniity  or  dry  or  brandied,  or  "  from  the  Cape,"  or  from 
the  goosebeiTj^  as  the  ca.se  may  be.  For  common  household  use 
commend  us  to  the  stout  home-brewed  from  the  Swift,  Defoe, 
Cobbet,  and  Southey  taps. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  annoyance  which  organ- 
grinding  caused  to  Leech,  but  there  were  other  things  which  also 
gave  him  great  annoyance,  and  amongst  these  was  his  grievance 
against  the  wood-engravers. 

His  drawings  on  the  polished  and  chalked  surface  of  the 
wood-block  were  beautiful  to  look  at.  Great  admiration  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  delicacy  and  artistic  feeling  shown  in 
the  wood-blocks  as  they  appeared  in  Ptcnch,  but  any  one  who  saw 
these  exquisite  little  gems  as  they  came  from  his  hands  would 
scarcely  recognise  the  same  things  when  they  appeared  in  print 
in  Punch,  When  he  had  finished  one  of  his  blocks,  he  would 
show  it  to  his  friends  and  say,  "  Look  at  this,  and  watch  for 
its  appearance  in  Punch"  Sometimes  he  would  point  to  a 
little  beauty  in  a  landscape,  and  calling  particular  attention  to 
it,  would  say  that  probably  all  his  fine  little  touches  would  be 
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"  cut  away,"  in  a  still  more  literal  sense  than  that  in  which  he 
uses  the  word  in  his  address. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  consider  the  circumstances  and 
pressure  under  which  these  blocks  were  almost  always  engraved, 
the  wonder  will  be  that  they  were  so  perfect.  The  blocks  upon 
which  he  drew  were  composed  of  small  squares,  fastened  to* 
gether  at  the  back,  so  that  when  the  drawing  was  completed  on 
the  block,  it  was  unscrewed,  and  the  various  pieces  handed  over 
to  a  number  of  engravers,  each  having  a  square  inch  or  two  of 
landscape,  figure,  or  face,  as  the  case  might  be,  not  knowing  what 
propoition  of  light  and  shade  each  piece  bore  to  the  whole. 

^ad  these  blocks  been  carefully  and  thoughtfully  engraved 
by  one  hand,  and  then  been  printed  by  the  hand  instead  of  the 
steam  press,  we  might  have  seen  some  of  the  finesse  and  beauty 
which  the  drawing  showed  before  it  was  "  cut  away." 

There  was  nothing  that  was  so  great  a  mark  of  the  gentleness 
of  his  nature  as  his  steady  abstinence  from  personality.  His 
correspondence  was  large,  an3  a  perusal  of  it  only  sh«ws  how 
careful  he  must  have  been,  to  have  shunned  the  many  traps  that 
were  laid  for  him  to  make  him  a  partisali  in  personal  quarrels. 
Some  of  the  most  wonderful  suggestions  were  forwarded  to  him, 
but  he  had  a  most  keen  scent  for  everything  in  the  shape  of 
personality. 

We  need  do  little  more  than  allude  to  the  singular  purity  and 
good  taste  manifested  in  everything  he  drew  or  wrote.  We  do 
not  know  any  finer  instance  of  blamelessness  in  art  or  literature, 
such  perfect  delicacy  and  cleanness  of  mind, — nothing  coarse, 
nothing  having  the  slightest  taint  of  indecency, — no  dovhle  en- 
tendre,— no  laughing  atvirtue, — no  glorifying  or  glozing  of  vice, — 
nothing  to  make  any  one  of  his  own  lovely  girls  blush,  or  his  own 
handsome  face  hide  itself.  This  gentleness  and  thorough  gentle- 
manliness  pervades  all  his  works.  They  are  done  by  a  man  you 
would  take  into  your  family  and  to  your  heart  at  once.  To  go 
over  his  four  volumes  of  Pictures  of  Life  and  Character  is  not 
only  a  wholesome  pleasure  and  diversion :  it  is  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. And  then  he  is  not  the  least  of  a  soft  or  goody  man,  no 
small  sentimentalism  or  petit  maitre  work :  he  is  a  man  and  an 
Englishman  to  the  backbone ;  who  rode  and  fished  as  if  that 
were  his  chief  business,  took  his  fences  fearlessly,  quietly,  and 
mercifully,  and  knew  how  to  run  his  salmon  and  land  him. 
He  was,  what  is  better  still,  a  public-spirited  man;  a  keen, 
hearty,  earnest  politician,  with  strong  convictions,  a  Liberal 
deserving  the  name.  His  political  pencUlings  are  as  full  of 
good,  energetic  politics,  as  they  are  of  strong  portraiture  and 
drawing.  He  is  almost  always  on  the  right  side, — sometimes, 
like  his  great  chief  Mr.  Punch,  not  on  the  popular  one.     * 
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From  the  wonderful  fidelity  with  which  he  rendered  the  cab- 
men and  gamins  of  London,  we  might  suppose  he  had  them  into 
his  room  to  sit  to  him  as  studies.  He  never  did  this  ;  he  liked 
actions  better  than  states.  He  was  perpetually  taking  notes  of 
all  he  saw ;  but  this  was  the  whole,  and  a  great  one.  With  this, 
and  with  his  own  vivid  memory  and  bright  informing  spirit,  he 
did  it  all.  One  thing  we  may  be  pardoned  for  alluding  to  as 
illustrative  of  his  art.  His  wife,  who  was  every  way  worthy  of 
him,  and  without  whom  he  was  scarce  ever  seen  at  any  place  of 
public  amusement,  was  very  beautiful;  and  the  appearance  of 
those  lovely  English  maidens  we  all  so  delight  in,  with  their  short 
foreheads,  arch  looks,  and  dark  laughing  eyes,  their  innocence 
and  esprit,  dates  from  about  his  marriage.  They  are  all,  as  it 
were,  after  herj — her  sisters;  and  as  she  grew  more  matronly,  she 
may  still  be  traced  in  her  mature  comeliness  and  motherly 
charms.  Much  of  his  sketches  and  their  dramatic  point  are 
personal  experietice,  as  in  "  Mr.  Briggs  has  a  Slate  off  his  House, 
and  the  Consequences."  He  was  not,  as  indeed  might  be  ex- 
pected, what  is  called  a  funny  man.  Such  a  man  was  Albert 
Smith,  whose  absolute  levity  and  fuiminess  became  ponderous, 
serious,  and  dreary,  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pot.  Leech 
had  melancholy  in  his  nature,  especially  in  his  latter  years,  when 
the  strain  of  incessant  production  and  work  made  his  fine  orga- 
nization super-sensitive  and  apprehensive  of  coming  evil  It 
was  about  a  year  before  his  death,  when  in  the  hunting  field, 
that  he  first  felt  that  terrible  breast-pang,  the  last  agony  of 
which  killed  him,  as  he  fell  into  his  father's  arms ;  while  a  child's 
party,  such  as  he  had  often  been  inspired  by,  and  given  to  us, 
waa  in  the  house.  Probably  he  had  by  some  strain,  or  sudden 
muscular  exertion,  injured  the  mechanism  of  his  heart.  We 
all  remember  the  shock  of  his  death :  how  every  one  felt  be- 
reaved,— felt  poorer, — felt  something  gone  that  nothing  could 
replace, — some  one  that  no  one  else  could  follow. 

What  we  owe  to  him  of  wholesome,  hearty  mirth  and  plea- 
sure, and  of  something  better,  good  as  they  are,  than  either — 
purity,  affection,  pluck,  humour,  kindliness,  good  humour,  good 
feeling,  good  breeding,  the  love  of  nature,  of  one  another,  of 
truth — the  joys  of  children,  the  loveliness  of  our  homely  liig- 
lish  fields,  with  their  sunsets  and  village  spires,  their  glimpses 
into  the  pure  infinite  beyond — the  sea  and  all  its  fulness,  its 
waves  "  curling  their  monstrous  heads  and  hanging  them,"  their 
crisping  smiles  on  the  sunlit  sands — all  that  variety  of  nature 
and  of  man  which  is  only  less  infinite  than  its  Maker ;  something 
of  this,  and  of  that  mysterious  quality  called  humour,  that  frag- 
rance and  flavour  of  the  soul,  which  God  has  given  us  to  cheer 
our  lot,  to  help  us  to  "  take  heart  and  hope,  and  steer  right  on- 
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ward,"  to  have  our  joke,  that  lets  us  laugh  at  and  make  game  of 
ourselves  when  we  have  little  else  to  laugh  at  or  play  with — of 
that  which  gives  us  when  we  will  the  silver  lining  of  the  cloud, 
and  paints  a  rainbow  on  the  darkened  sky  out  of  our  own 
"  troublous  tears ;" — something  of  all  these  has  this  great  and 
simple-hearted,  hard-working  artist  given  to  us  and  to  our  chil- 
dren, as  a  joy  and  a  possession  for  ever.  Let  us  be  grateful  to 
him,  let  us  give  him  our  best  honour,  affection,  and  regard. 

Mr.  Leech  was  tall,  strongly  but  delicately  made,  graceful, 
long-limbed,  with  a  grave,  handsome  face,  a  sensitive,  gentle 
mouth,  but  a  mouth  that  could  be  "set,"  deep,  penetrating  eyes,  an 
open,  high,  and  broad  forehead,  exquisitely  modelled.  He  looked 
like  his  works — nimble,  vigorous,  and  gentle;  open,  and  yet 
reserved ;  seeing  everything,  saying  not  much ;  capable  of  hearti- 
est mirth,  but  generally  quiet.  Once  at  one  of  John  Parry's 
wonderful  performances,  "Mrs.  Eoseleaf's  Tea-party,"  when  the 
whole  house  was  in  roars.  Leech's  rich  laughter  was  heard 
topping  them  all.  There  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  two  photo- 
graphs of  him :  one — very  beautiful,  like  a  perfect  English 
gentleman — by  Silvy ;  the  other  more  robust  and  homely,  but 
very  good,  by  Caldesi.  We  hope  there  is  a  portrait  of  him 
by  his  devoted  friend  Millais,  whose  experience  and  thoughts 
of  his  worth  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist  one  would  give  a  good 
deal  to  have. 

When  Thackeray  wrote  the  notice  of  his  sketches  in  The 
TimeSj  Leech  was  hugely  delighted — rejoiced  in  it  like  a  child, 
and  said,  "  That's  like  putting  £1000  in  my  pocket."  With  all 
the  temptations  he  had  to  Club  life,  he  never  went  to  the 
Grarrick  to  spend  the  evenings,  except  on  the  Saturdays,  which 
he  never  missed.  On  Sunday  afternoons,  in  summer,  Thackeray 
and  he  might  often  be  seen  regaling  themselves  with  their 
fellow-creatures  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  making  their 
own  queer  observations,  to  which,  doubtless,  we  are  indebted 
for  our  baby  hippopotamus  and  many  another  four-footed  joke. 
He  never  would  go  to  houses  where  he  knew  he  was  asked  only 
to  be  seen  and  trotted  out.  He  was  not  a  frequenter  of  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter's  at  homes. 

We  now  give  a  few  typical  woodcuts.  It  is  impossible,  from 
the  size  of  our  page,  to  give  any  of  the  larger,  and  often  more 
complete  and  dramatic  drawings.  We  hope  ours  will  send 
everybody  to  the  volumes  themselves.  There  should  imme- 
diately be  made,  so  long  as  it  is  possible,  a  complete  collection 
of  his  works,  and  a  noble  monument  to  industry  and  honest 
work,  as  well  as  genius  and  goodness,  it  would  be.  We  begin 
with  the  British  Lion : — 
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THE  STATE  OF  THE  NATION. — DISRAELI  MEASURING  THE 
BRITISH  LION. 

This  is  from  a  large  Cartoon,  but  we  have  only  space  for  the 
British  Lion's  head.  He  is  dressed  as  a  farm-labourer.  He  has 
his  hat  and  a  big  stick  in  his  hand,  and  his  tail  innocently 
draggling  tinder  his  smock-frock,  which  has  the  usual  elaborate 
needle-work  displayed.  Disraeli,  who  is  taking  his  measure 
for  rehabilitating  the  creature,  is  about  a  third  shorter,  and  we 
would  say  six  times  lighter. 

What  a  leonine  simpleton  !  What  a  visage  !  How  much  is 
in  it,  and  how  much  not !  Look  at  his  shirt  collar  and  chubby 
cheek  !  AMiat  hair !  copious  and  rank  as  the  son  of  Manoah's, 
each  particular  hair  gro>ving  straight  out  into  space,  and  taking 
its  own  noway  particular  way ;  his  honest,  simple  eyes,  well 
apart ;  his  snub,  infantile  nose ;  his  long  upper  lip,  unreclaimed 
as  No-man's-land,  or  the  Libyan  desert,  unstubbed  as  "  Thomaby 
Waaste;"  his  mouth  closed,  and  down  at  the  comer,  partly  from 
stomach  in  discontent  (Giles  is  always  dyspeptic),  partly  from 
contempt  of  the  same.  He  is  submitting  to  be  measured  and 
taken  advantage  of  behind  his  back  by  his  Semitic  brother.  He 
will  submit  to  this  and  much  more,  but  not  to  more  than  that. 
He  dmws  his  line  like  other  people,  when  it  occurs  to  him ; 
and  he  keeps  his  line,  and  breaks  yours  if  you  don't  look  to  it. 

He  may  be  kicked  over,  and  take  it  mildly,  smiling,  it  may 
be,  as  if  he  ought  somehow  to  take  it  well,  though  appearances 
are  against  it.  You  may  even  knock  him  down,  and  he  gets  up 
red  and  flustered,  and  with  his  hands  among  his  hair,  and  his 
(^yes  rounder  and  brighter,  and  his  mouth  more  linear,  his  one 
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leg  a  little  behind  the  other ;  but  if  you  hit  him  again,  calling 
him  a  liar  or  a  coward,  or  his  old  woman  no  better  than  she 
should  be,  then  he  means  mischief,  and  is  at  it  and  you.  For 
he  is  like  Judah,  a  true  lion's  whelp.  Let  us  be  thankful  he  is 
so  gentle,  and  can  be  so  fierce  and  staunch. 


Did  you  ever  see  such  a  wind  ?  How  it  is  making  game  of 
everything;  how  everything  scuds!  Look  at  his  whiskers. 
Look  at  the  tail  of  his  descending  friend's  horse.  T^ok  at  an- 
other's precursory  "  Lincoln  and  Bennett"  bowling  along !     Look 
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at  his  horse's  head — the  jaded  hut  game  old  mare  ;  the  drawing 
of  her  is  exquisite  ;  indeed,  there  is  no  end  of  praising  his 
horses.  They  are  all  different,  and  a  dealer  could  tell  you  their 
ages  and  price,  possibly  their  pedigree. 

There  is  a  large  woodcut  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  (any 
one  who  has  it  should  frame  it,  and  put  the  best  plate-glass  over 
it) ;  it  is  called  "  Very  Polite.  The  party  on  the  grey,  having 
invited  some  strangers  to  lunch,  shows  them  the  nearest  way 
(by  half  a  mile)  to  his  house."  The  "  party"  is  a  big  English 
squire — sixteen  stone  at  least — with  the  handsome,  insolent  fawie 
of  many  of  his  tribe,  and  the  nose  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
He  has  put  the  grey  suddenly  and  quite  close  to  a  hurdle-fence 
that  nobody  but  such  a  man  would  face,  and  nothing  but  such 
blood  and  bone  could  take.  He  is  returning  from  a  "  run/* 
and  is  either  ashamed  of  his  guests,  and  wants  to  tail  them  off, 
or  would  like  to  get  home  and  tell  his  A^'ife  that  "  some  b^gars" 
are  coming  to  lunch ;  or  it  may  be  merely  of  the  nature  of  a 
sudden  lark,  for  the  escape  of  his  own  and  his  grey's  unsatisfied 
"  go."  The  grey  is  over  it  like  a  bird.  The  drawing  of  this 
horse  is  marveUous;  it  is  an  action  that  could  only  last  a 
fraction  of  a  second,  and  yet  the  artist  has  taken  it.  Observe 
the  group  in  the  road  of  the  astounded  "  strangers."  There  is 
the  big  hulking,  sulky  young  comet,  "  funking,"  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called ;  our  friend  Tom  Noddy  behind  him,  idiotic  and 
ludicrous  as  usual,  but  going  to  go  at  it  like  a  man  such  as  he  is, 
— the  wintry  elms,  the  big  hedger  at  his  work  on  his  knees, — all 
done  to  the  quick.  But  the  finest  bit  of  all  is  the  eye  of  the 
mare.  She  knows  well  it  is  a  short  cut  home  ;  and  her  cheery, 
fearless,  gentle  eye  is  keenly  fixed,  not  on  where  she  is  about  to 
land — that's  all  right — but  on  the  distance,  probably  her  own 
stable  belfiy.  This  woodcut  is  very  valuable,  and  one  of  the 
largest  he  ever  did. 
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How  arch !  how  lovely !  how  maidenly  in  this  their  "  sweet  hour 
of  prime,"  the  two  conspirators  are !  What  a  clever  bit  of  com- 
position !  how  workmanlike  the  rustic  seat !  how  jauntily  the 


approaching  young  swells  are  bearing  down  upon  them,  keep- 
ing time  with  their  long  legs !  you  know  how  they  will  be 
chafiiug  all  through  other  in  a  minute  ;  what  ringing  laughs  ! 
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— ^^_-=Y-=:^    - 

B^s 

IPS 

i^^^:r; 

"  And  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  thb  misty  mountain  tops.'' 


And  is  not  she  a  jocund  morn  I  day  is  too  old  for  her.  She 
is  in  "the  first  garden  of  her  simpleness" — in  "  the  innocent 
brightness  of  her  new-born  day."  How  plumb  she  stands ! 
How  firm  these  dainty  heels  ! — leaning  forward  just  a  little  on 
the  wind ;  her  petticoat,  a  mere  hint  of  its  wee  bit  of  scol- 
loped work,  done  by  herself,  doubtless  ;  the  billowy  gown  ;  the 
modest  little  soupfon  of  the  white  silk  stockings,  anybody  else 
would  have  shown  none,  or  too  much ;  the  shadow  of  puffing 
papa  approaching  to  help  her  down  ;  the  wonderful  sense  of  air 
and  space.  The  only  thing  we  question  is — Would  papa's  hat's 
shadow  show  the  rim  across,  instead  of  only  at  the  sides  ? 
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BIT  FROM*  THE  MINING  DISTRICTS. 


First — "  W*NT  tak'  thy  quoat  off,  then  !  Oi  tell  thee 

OI*M  AS  GOOD  A  MON  AS  THEE  !  " 

Second — "  Thee  a  mon  !   Whoy,  thou  be'est  only  walkin' 

ABOOT  TO  save  THY  FUNERAL  EXPENSES.'^ 

This  belongs  to  a  set  of  drawings  made  when  down  in 
Staffordshire,  his  wife's  county.  They  are  all  full  of  savage 
strength.  They  show  how  little  he  drew  from  fancy,  and  how 
much  from  nature,  memory  and  invention  proper,  which,  as 
does  also  true  imagination,  postulate  a  foundation  in  mate- 
rials and  fact.  A  mere  Cockney — whose  idea  of  a  rough  was 
that  of  a  London  ruffian — would  have  put  Staffordshire  clothes 
on  the  Bill  Sykes  he  may  have  seen  in  the  flesh  or  more 
likely  on  the  stage,  and  that  would  be  all :  Leech  gives  you 
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the  essence,  the  clothes  and  the  county.  Look  at  these  two 
fellows,  brutal  as  their  own  bull-dogs  and  as  staunch, — ha\'ing 
their  own  virtues  too,  in  a  way, — what  a  shoulder,  what  a  deltoid 
and  biceps!  the  upper  man  developed  largely  by  generations  of 
arm  work,  the  legs  well  enough,  but  not  in  proportion, — ^their 
education  having  been  neglected.  Contrast  these  men  with 
Leech's  Highlandmen  in  Briggs'  Salmon  and  Grouse  Adven- 
tures :  there  matters  are  reversed,  because  so  are  the  conditioas 
of  growth.  A  StafTordshire  torso  on  Rannoch  or  liddesdale 
legs  would  be  an  ugly  customer.  Observe  the  pipe  fallen  round 
from  the  mouth's  action  in  speaking,  and  see  how  the  potteries 
are  indicated  by  the  smoking  brick  cupola. 


This  is  delicious !  What  comic  vis !  Pluck  and  perspira- 
tion! bewilderment  and  bottom!  He'll  be  at  it  again  pre- 
sently, give  him  time.  This  is  only  one  of  the  rounds,  and 
the  boot-hooks  are  ready  for  the  next.  Look  at  the  state 
of  his  back-hair,  his  small,  determined  eye !  the  braces  burst 
with  the  stress !  The  affair  is  being  done  in  some  remote,  soli- 
tary room.  Tlie  hat  is  i-eady,  looking  at  him,  and  so  are  the 
spurs  and  the  other  boot,  standing  bolt  upright  and  impossible ; 
but  he'll  do  it ;  apoplexy  and  asphyxia  may  be  imminent ;  but 
doubtless  these  are  the  very  boots  he  won  the  steeplechase  in. 
A  British  lion  this  too,  not  to  be  "  done,"  hating  that  hete  of  a 
word  "  impossible"  as  much  as  Bonaparte  did,  and  as  Briggs  does 
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him.  We  have  an  obscure  notion,  too,  that  he  has  put  the  wrong 
foot  into  the  boot ;  never  mind. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Briggs,  throughout  all  predicaments  in 
Punch,  is,  we  think,  better  sustained,  more  real,  more  thoroughly 
respectable  and  comic,  than  even  Mr.  Pickwick's.  Somehow, 
though  the  latter  worthy  is  always  veiy  delightful  and  like  him- 
self when  he  is  with  us,  one  doesn't  know  what  becomes  of  him 
the  rest  of  the  day;  and  if  he  was  asked  to  6e,  we  fear  he 
couldn't  live  through  an  hour,  or  do  anything  for  himself.  He 
is  for  the  stage.  Briggs  is  a  man  you  have  seen,  he  is  a 
man  of  business,  of  sense,  and  energy ;  a  good  husband  and 
citizen,  a  true  Briton  and  Christian,  peppery,  generous,  plucky, 
obstinate,  faithful  to  his  spouse  and  bill ;  only  he  has  this  craze 
about  hunting  and  sport  in  general. 


This  is  from  the  Little  Tour  in  Ireland,  in  which,  by  the  bye, 
is  one  of  the  only  two  drawings  he  ever  made  of  himself, — at 
page  141  ;  it  is  a  back  view  of  him,  riding  with  very  short 
stirrups  a  rakish  Irish  pony ;  he  is  in  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  and 
listening  to  a  barefooted  master  of  blarney.  The  other  likeness 
is  in  a  two-page  Cartoon, — "  Mr.  Punch's  Fancy  Ball,"  January 
1847.  In  the  orchestra  are  the  men  on  the  Punch  staff  at  the 
time.  The  first  on  the  left  is  Mayhew,  plajdng  the  comet,  then 
Percival  Leigh  the  double  bass,  Gilbert  A'Beckett  the  violin, 
Doyle  the  clarionette.  Leech  next  playing  the  same— tall,  hand- 
some, and  nervous — Mark  Lemon,  the  editor,  as  conductor,  ap- 
pealing to  the  fell  Jerrold  to  moderate  his  bitter  transports  on 
the  drum.  Mooning  over  all  is  Thackeray — big,  vague,  childlike 
— splaying  on  the  piccolo ;  and  Tom  Taylor  earnestly  pegging 
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away  at  the  piano.  What  a  change  from  such  a  fancy  to  this 
sunset  and  nioonrise  on  tlie  quiet,  lonely  Conneraara  Bay,- 
nothing  living  is  seen  l)ut  the  great  winged  sea-bird  flapping 
his  way  home,  close  to  the  "  charmed  wave."  '  The  whole  scene 
radiant,  sacred,  and  still ;  "  the  gleam,  the  shadow,  and  the  peace 
supreme."  Tlie  man  who  could  feel  tliis,  and  make  us  feel  it, 
had  the  soul  and  the  hand  of  a  great  painter. 


A  MOKAL  LESSON  FRO.M  THE  NL'RSERY. 
Arthur.    Do  you  knmw.  Freddy,  that  wk  are  only  made  of  dust? 
Freddy,  Are  we?    Then  I'm  sure  we  ought  to  be  vert  cakeful 

HOW  WF.  PITCH  INTO  EACH  OTHER  ^O.  FOR  FEAB  WE  MIOUT 
CRUMBLE  EACH  OTHER  .VLL  TO  PIECE!?. 

This  speaks  for  itself      Nobody  needs  to  be  told  which  is 
Freddy  ;  and  you  see  the  book  from  which  Arthur  got  his  views 
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of  genesis  and  the  mystery  of  being ;  and  the  motherly,  tidy 
air  of  the  beds  !  Freddy's  right  thumb  in  his  belt ;  the  artistic 
use  of  that  mass  of  white  beyond  his  head  ;  the  drawing  of  his 
right  sole;  the  tremendous  bit  of  theology  in  that  "only" — do 
any  of  us  know  much  more  about  it  now  than  does  Arthur  ? — 
only  surely  nobody  would  now  say,  according  to  Pet  Marjory's 
brother,  that  our  Arthur,  as  he  now  sits,  clean  and  caller,  all 
tucked  up  in  his  night-gown — made  of  soft  cotton,  thick  and 
(doubtless)  tweeled — and  ready  for  any  amount  of  discussion, 
is  only  "  dirt."^ 


We  have  said  he  was  greater  in  humour  than  in  caricature 
or  even  satire,  and,  like  all  true  humourists,  he  had  the  tragic 
sense  and  power — for  as  is  the  height  so  is  the  depth,  as  is  the 
mirth  so  is  the  melancholy;  Loch  Lomond  is  deepest  when 
Ben  dips  into  it. — Look  at  this.  Mr.  Merryman  and  his 
dead  wife — there  is  nothing  in  Hogarth  more  tragic  and  more 
true.  It  is  a  travelling  circus ;  its  business  at  its  height ;  the 
dying  woman  has  just  made  a  glorious  leap  through  the  papered 
hoop  ;  the  house  is  still  ringing  with  the  applause  ;  she  fel|  and 
was  hurt  cruelly,  but  saying  nothing,  crept  into  this  caravan 
room ;  she  has  been  prematurely  delivered,  and  is  now  dead ;  she 

^  This  word,  ia  conjunction  witlx  children,  brings  into  our  mind  a  joke 
which  happened  to  Dr.  Norman  M*Leod,  and  which  he  tells  as  only  he  can 
tell  his  own  stories.  He  was  watching  some  barelegged  Glasgow  street 
children  who  were  busied  in  a  great  mud-work  in  the  kennel.  **  What's 
that?"  said  he,  stooping  down.  '*It's  a  kirk,"  said  they,  never  looking 
up.  "Where's  the  door?"  "There's  the  door,"  points  a  forefinger,  that 
aoswerB  yonng  Fleming's  accoiint  of  the  constitution  of  man.  "Where's 
the  steeple?"  "There's  the  steeple," — a  defunct  spunk,  slightly  off  the 
perpendicular.  "Where's  the  poopit  ?"  "There's  the  poopit,"  said  the 
biggest^  his  finger  making  a  hole  in  a  special  bit  of  day  he  had  been  fondly 
rounding  in  lus  palms  ;  "and  where's  the  minister  ?"  "  Oh,  ye  see,"  looking 
as  vacant  as  a  congregation  in  such  circumstances  should,  and  as  the  hole  did 
when  he  withdrew  his  finger :  "  OuWe  run  oot  o'  dirt;^*  but  jumping  up, 
and  extinguishing  for  the  time,  with  his  bare  foot,  the  entire  back  gallery, 
he  exclaims,  "There's  Airchie  comin',  he's  got  a  bit."  Airchie  soon  con- 
verted his  dirt  into  a  minister,  who  was  made  round,  and  put  into  his  hole, 
the  gallery  repaired,  and  the  "  caU  "  vociferously  unanimous  and  "  sustained." 
Wouldn't  that  jovial  piece  of  professional  "dirt"  chew  his  cud  of  droll 
fancies  as  he  walked  ofl^  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  Aberdeen  Act,  and  the 
entire  subject  of  dirt 

"Where  did  Adam  fall  ?"  said  his  kindly  old  minister  to  "Wee  Peter" 
at  the  examination.  "Last  nicht,  at  the  close-mooth,  sir"  (Adam,  like  his 
old  namesake,  was  in  the  way  of  frequenting  a  certain  forbidden  tree,  his 
was  "The  Lemon  Tree" — it  was  in  Aberdeen),  "and  he's  a'  glaur  yet," 
(glaur  being  Scoitice  et  Scotorum,  wet  dirt.)  "Ay,  ay,  my  wee  man," 
said  the  benevolent  Calvinist,  patting  his  head,  "  he's  a'  glaur  yet, — he's  a' 
glaur  yet." 
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had  been  begging  her  Bill  to  come  near  her,  and  to  hear  her  last 
words  ;  Bill  has  kissed  her,  taken  her  to  his  heart — and  she  is 
gone.  Look  into  this  bit  of  misery  and  nature ;  look  at  her 
thin  face,  white  as  the  waning  moon 

"  Stranded  on  the  pallid  shore  of  morn ;" 

the  women's  awe-stricken,  pitiful  looks  (the  great  Gomersal,  with 
his  big  blue-black  unwhiskered  cheek,  his  heavy  moustache,  his 
business-like,  urgent  thumb, — even  he  is  being  solemnized  and 
hushed) ;  the  trunk  pulled  out  for  the  poor  baby's  clothes,  secretly 
prepared  at  bye-hours  by  the  poor  mother ;  the  neatly-mended 
tear  in  Mary's  frock ;  the  coronet,  the  slippers,  the  wand  with 
its  glittering  star ;  the  nearness  of  the  buzzing  multitude ;  the 
dignity  of  death  over  the  whole.  We  do  not  know  who  "  S.  H." 
is,  who  tells,  with  his  strong  simplicity,  the  story  of  "  The 
Queen  of  the  Arena" — it  is  in  the  first  volume  of  Once  a  Week 
— ^but  we  can  say  nothing  less  of  it  than  that  it  is  worthy  of 
this  woodcut;  it  must  have  been  true.  Here,  too,  as  in  all 
Leech's  works,  there  is  a  manly  sweetness,  an  overcoming  of 
evil  by  good,  a  gentleness  that  tames  the  anguish;  you  find 
yourself  taking  off  your  shoes,  and  bow  as  in  the  presence  of 
the  Supreme, — who  gives,  who  takes  away, — who  restores  the 
lost.i 

We  end  as  we  began,  by  being  thankful  for  our  gift  of 
laughter,  and  for  our  makers  of  the  same,  for  the  pleasant  joke, 
for  the  mirth  that  heals  and  heartens,  and  never  wounds,  that 
assuages  and  diverts.      This,  like  all  else,  is  a  gift  from  the 

*  We  remember  many  years  ago,  in  St.  Andrews,  on  the  fair-day  in  Sep- 
tember, standing  before  a  show,  where  some  wonderful  tumbling  and  music 
and  dancing  was  being  done.  It  was  called  by  way  of  The  Tempest^  a 
ballet,  and  Miranda  was  ])irouetting  away  all  glorious  with  her  crown 
and  rouge  and  tinsel.  She  was  young,  with  dark,  wild,  rich  eyes  and 
hair,  and  shapely,  tidy  limbs.  The  Master  of  ceremonies,  a  big  fellow 
of  forty,  with  an  honest,  merry  face,  was  urging  the  young  lady  to  do 
her  best,  when  suddenly  I  saw  her  start,  and  thought  I  heard  a  child's 
cry  in  the  midst  of  the  rough  music.  She  looked  eagerly  at  the  big 
man,  who  smiled,  made  her  jump  higher  than  ever,  at  the  same  time 
winking  to  some  one  within.  Up  came  the  bewitching  Ferdinand^  glorious, 
too,  but  old  and  ebriose  ;  and,  under  cover  of  a  fresh  round  of  cheers  from 
the  public,  Miranda  vanished.  Presently  the  cry  stopped,  and  the  big  man 
smiled  again,  and  thumped  his  drum  more  fiercely.  I  stepped  out  of  the 
crowd,  and  getting  to  the  end  of  the  caravan,  peered  through  a  broken  panel. 
There  was  our  gum-flower-crowned  Miranda  sitting  beside  a  cradle,  on  an 
old  regimental  drum,  with  her  baby  at  her  breast.  Oh  !  how  lovely,  how 
blessed,  how  at  peace  they  looked,  how  all  in  all  to  each  other !  and  the 
fat  handy-pandy  patting  its  plump,  snowy,  unfailing  friend  ;  it  was  like 
Hagar  and  young  Ishmael  by  themselves.  I  learned  that  the  big  man  was 
her  huBbaud,  and  used  her  well  in  his  own  gruff  way. 
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Supi-eme  Giver — to  be  used  as  not  abused — to  be  kept  in  its 
proper  place,  neither  despised  nor  estimated  and  cultivated 
overmuch ;  for  it  has  its  perils  as  well  as  its  pleasures,  and  it  is 
not  always,  as  in  this  case,  on  the  side  of  truth  and  virtue, 
modesty  and  sense.  If  you  wish  to  know  from  a  master  of  the 
art  what  are  the  dangers  of  giving  one's-self  too  much  up  to  the 
comic  view  of  things,  how  it  demoralizes  the  whole  man,  read 
what  we  have  already  earnestly  commended  to  you,  Sydney 
Smith's  two  lectures,  in  which  there  is  something  quite  pathetic 
in  the  earnestness  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  snares  and  the 
degradations  that  mere  wit,  comicality,  and  waggery  bring  upon 
the  best  of  men.     We  end  with  his  concluding  words  : — 

"  I  have  talked  of  the  danger  of  wit  and  humour :  I  do  not  mean 
by  that  to  enter  into  commonplace  declamation  against  faculties 
because  they  are  dangerous; — wit  is  dangerous,  eloquence  is  dan- 
gerous, a  tsdent  for  observation  is  dangerous,  every  thing  is  danger- 
ous that  has  efficacy  and  vigour  for  its  characteristics;  nothing  is 
safe  but  mediocrity.  The  business  is,  in  conducting  the  under- 
standing well,  to  risk  something ;  to  aim  at  uniting  things  that  are 
commonly  incompatible.  The  meaning  of  an  extraordinary  man  is, 
that  he  is  eight  men,  not  one  man ;  that  he  has  as  much  wit  as  if  he 
had  no  sense,  and  as  much  sense  as  if  he  had  no  wit ;  that  his  conduct 
is  as  judicious  as  if  he  were  the  dullest  of  human  beings,  and  his  ima- 
gination as  briUiant  as  if  he  were  irretrievably  ruined.  But  when  wit 
is  combined  with  sense  and  information ;  when  it  is  softened  by  bene- 
volence, and  restrained  by  strong  principle ;  when  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  can  use  it  and  despise  it,  who  can  be  witty  and  some- 
thing much  better  than  witty,  who  loves  honour,  justice,  decency,  good- 
nature, morality,  and  religion,  ten  thousand  times  better  than  wit ; — 
wit  is  then  a  beautiful  and  delightful  part  of  our  nature.  There  is  no 
more  interesting  spectacle  than  to  see  the  effects  of  wit  upon  the  dif- 
ferent characters  of  men ;  than  to  observe  it  expanding  caution,  relax- 
ing dignity,  unfreezing  coldness, — teaching  age,  and  care,  and  pain,  to 
smile, — extorting  reluctant  gleams  of  pleasure  from  melancholy,  and 
charming  even  the  pangs  of  grief.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  it 
penetrates  through  the  coldness  and  awkwardness  of  society,  gradually 
bringing  men  nearer  together,  and,  like  the  combined  force  of  wine 
and  oil,  giving  every  man  a  glad  heart  and  a  shining  countenance. 
Oenuine  and  innocent  wit  and  humour  like  thisj  is  surely  the  flavour  of 
the  mind!  Man  could  direct  his  ways  by  plain  reason^  and  support 
his  life  by  tasteless  food;  but  God  has  given  us  wit,  and  flavour^  and 
brightness^  and  laughter^  and  perfumes^  to  enliven  the  days  of  man's 
pilgrimage,  and  to  *  charm  his  pained  steps  over  the  burning  marie,* " 
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Art.  I. — Friedrich  Angtist  Wolf  in  seinem  Verhdltnisse  zum 
Schulwesen  und  zur  Padagogik  dargestellt  Von  Prof.  Dr. 
J.  F.  J.  Arnoldt.     2  Bde,  8vo.     Braunschweig,  1861-2. 

F.  A  Wolf  is  known  to  us  in  this  country,  if  at  all,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  certain  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
Here  is  a  German  life  of  him,  in  two  volumes,  in  which  that 
authorship  is  barely  alluded  to.  Professor  Arnoldt  treats  of 
Wolf  as  a  teacher  exclusively.  If  sectional  biography  be  defen- 
sible at  all.  Professor  Arnoldt  needs  no  apology  for  bringing 
forward  Wolf  in  this  capacity.  Wolf  was  eminently  the  pro- 
fessor ;  very  secondarily  the  writer.  Everything  that  he  wrote, 
even  his  famous  Prolegomena  to  Homer,  was  thrown  upon  paper 
under  some  casual  inducement.  He  left  no  elaborate  work ; 
nothing  with  which  he  was  himself  satisfied.  His  editions  were 
prepared  for  the  use  of  his  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
he  who  created,  and  who  himself  gave  the  first  example  of,  that 
enthusiasm  for  philological  studies,  wliich  for  sixty  years — two 
generations — has  been  the  quickening  life  of  German  education. 
Wolf  seized,  more  completely  than  any  one,  since  the  first 
teachers  of  the  Renaissance,  that  side  of  classical  studies  by 
which  they  are  qualified,  more  completely  than  any  other  studies, 
to  form  and  inspire  the  opening  mind.  Equally  removed  from 
the  grammatical  pedantry  of  the  old  schoolmaster,  and  the 
supeiicial  schon-geisterei  of  the  French  Lyceum,  Wolf,  at  once 
accurate  and  genial,  struck  out  a  new  and  original  path.  WoK 
is  the  true  author  of  modern  classical  culture.  It  appears  to 
us  impossible  to  find  any  other  material  of  mental  cultivation 
which  can  expand  the  soul  as  classical  literatm-e  can  expand  it, 
and  equally  impossible,  in  the  application  of  that  literature  to  its 
purpose,  to  find  any  better  example  of  method  than  that  of  Wolf. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  do  justice  to  what  Wolf  was 
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and  effected  in  this  function.  We  can  pretend  to  do  no  more 
than  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  it  in  the  following  brief 
outline  of  his  life  and  lalx}iir8.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  have 
recourse,  besides  Wolf's  own  remains,  which  have  never  been 
collected,  to  an  older  biogmphy,  written  by  his  son-in-law,  Korte. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  well-written  book,  but  it  is  naive,  simple, 
unaflected,  real.  Above  all,  it  is  a  living  book,  a  natural  account 
of  a  man  by  another  man.  I^ofessor  Ai'noldt's  book,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  written  by  a  Prussian  ofticial.  It  is  not  in  any 
spoken  language,  but  in  that  written  dialect  which  is  current 
in  Prussian  bureaux.  All  imagination,  all  colouring,  all  indi- 
viduality is  expelled  from  these  dreary  sentences,  which  average 
ten  lines  each,  and  of  which  we  feel  sure  that  no  English  or  French 
readers  would  ever  get  through  ten  pages  without  nausea. 

Friedrich  August  Wolf  was  born  in  1759,  in  the  same  year 
as  Porson,  of  whom  Wolf  himself  has  noted  that  his  birth  was 
{Lit.  An.  iii.  285)  exactly  200  years  after  that  of  Casaubon. 
His  father  was  in  very  humble  circumstances.  He  was  village 
schoolmaster  and  organist  of  Haiurode,  a  little  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  Harz,  not  far  from  Kordhausen.  He  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  be  assistant-teacher  in  the  girls'  school  at  Nord- 
hausen,  the  highest  preferment  he  ever  reached.  But  in  the 
Harz,  poverty  was  not  a  synonyme  for  demoralization.  The 
housekeeping  of  the  poor  schoolmaster  was  exemplary.  The 
tone  of  the  family  was  quiet,  high-minded,  and  aimed  at  good- 
breeding.  Of  his  mother.  Wolf  always  spoke  with  tender  affec- 
tion. To  her  he  owed  the  awakening  of  his  intellectual  life. 
She  it  was  who  had  taught  him  to  aim  high.  He  never  forgot 
her  delight  with  him,  when  to  the  question — what  he  would 
like  to  be  ?  the  child  stammered  out,  "  a  superdent"  (superin- 
tendent, i.e. J  "  a  bishop").  He  often  quoted  her  favourite  axioms: 
"  Poor !  no  one  is  poor  but  the  devil ;  this  is  why  people  say, 
'Poor  devil!'"  She  woidd  not  hear  of  good  disposition  unless 
where  the  conduct  was  also  good :  "  Neighbour's  cow  is  well- 
disposed,  but  gives  no  milk."  The  schoolmaster  had  also  his 
proverbial  philosophy.  The  seci*et  of  happiness,  he  thought, 
might  be  communicated  in  half  a  dozen  axioms :  **  Take  thank- 
fully whatever  Providence  sends ;"  "  Nihil  ad  nos ;"  "  Optationes 
tabes  sunt  aiiimi,"  characterize  the  mild  wisdom  of  the  much- 
enduring  German. 

The  father  had  had  a  little  education ;  enough  to  make  him 
ardently  desire  it  for  his  son.  He  was  so  impatient  to  begin, 
that  before  the  infant  was  two  years  old,  it  knew  a  large  number 
of  Latin  words,  and  had  acquired  a  sort  of  notion  of  declension 
and  conjugation.  By  the  time  he  was  eight  years  old,  the  boy 
had  learnt  Latin  enough  to  read  an  easy  writer,  the  rudiments 
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of  Greek  and  French;  could  sing  and  play  the  piano.  His 
memory  was  as  remarkable  as  Porson's.  At  this  age  he  could 
retain  from  ten  to  fifteen  lines  on  hearing  them  once  read  over. 
The  father  tried  on  him  a  variety  of  experiments  which  Wolf 
long  afterwards  recognised  in  Quintilian.  But  his  ordinary  way 
was  the  simple  way:  continued  reading  aloud  with  distinct 
utterance  and  exact  pronunciation,  learning  by  heart  and  re- 
peating, combined  with  mental  arithmetic.  The  removal  to 
Nordhausen  brought  a  grammar  school  within  reach.  Nord- 
hausen  is  now  a  Prussian  town  with  a  manufacturing  popula- 
tion of  16,000.  It  was  then  a  quiet  Imperial  city,  within  its 
own  walls,  and  with  perhaps  not  half  that  number  of  inhabi- 
tants. But  it  had  its  grammar  school,  the  stepping-stone  for 
the  very  poorest  of  its  citizens  to  the  university  and  the  world. 
Young  Wolf  rapidly  passed  through  all  the  forms  to  the  top  of 
the  school  At  twelve,  he  had  learnt  all  the  Latin  and  Greek 
his  masters  here  could  teach.  They  would  teach  nothing  else. 
The  best  of  them,  Hake,  finding  the  boy  reading  Wieland's  Mu- 
sarion,  snatched  the  book  from  his  hands,  not  because  it  was  a 
bad  book,  but  because  it  was  written  in  German.  Of  this  Nord- 
hausen we  know  all  about  the  head-masters,  the  second-masters, 
and  down  to  the  assistant-masters.  Not  one  of  them  who  had 
the  honour  of  teaching,  or  misteaching,  F.  A.  Wolf,  but  is  handed 
down  to  jposterity  at  full-length  for  what  he  accomplished  or 
what  he  neglected.  Poor  old  Kector  Fabricius,  intrepidly  teach- 
ing  Greek  grammar  on  the  verge  of  seventy,  and  solemnly  ad- 
monishing his  boys  to  avoid  "nefandas  libidines,  et  linguas 
novicias,"  was  really  learned  in  Uterary  history.  His  successor 
in  the  rectorate,  Hake,  is  described  as  a  first-rate  teacher,  but  was 
cut  off  at  thirty-eight  by  a  complaint  brought  on  by  over-study. 
Of  him  Wolf  always  spoke  with  gratitude  for  what  he  had 
learned  of  him  in  the  few  months  he  was  under  him.  The  next 
rector,  Albert,  was  an  ignoramus.  The  best  thing  he  could  do 
was  what  he  did, — shut  up  the  school  for  months  together.  Wolf 
now  fell  into  bad  hands,  or  what  seemed  so.  The  young  music- 
master  was  fast,  if  not  dissipated,  but  also  variously  accom- 
plished, a  union  of  qualities  fascinating  to  a  boy  of  fifteen,  eager 
to  learn  everything,  and  know  life.  Comrading  with  him.  Wolf, 
it  seems,  fell  into  bad  habits.  But  they  cannot  have  been  very 
bad,  as  we  find  nothing  specified  worse  than  loafing,  and  play- 
ing practical  jokes  on  the  rector,  whose  incapacity  for  his  post 
was  notorious  in  the  city.  We  suppose  the  spirits  and  preco- 
city of  the  boy  were  too  much  for  the  kleinstddier,  in  whose 
eyes  the  music-master,  Frankenstein,  was  a  veritable  rip,  a 
**  cantor  TigeUius."  When  the  schoolmaster's  son  forsook  Greek 
for  French,  his  ruin  must  have  been  half  accomplished.  These 
frolics,  however,  left  no  traces  in  Wolfs  later  life,  unless  so  far 
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as  they  may  liave  contributed,  togetlier  witli  his  own  native  vein 
of  liumour,  to  save  him  from  starching  into  a  Prussian  martinet. 
In  Wolf  the  man  was  never  extinguished  under  the  Doctor. 
He  himself  always  maintained  that  he  owed  much  to  the  cyni- 
cal precentor,  whom  he  called  "  a  rough  diamond."  Franken- 
stein knew  little  I^itin  and  Greek,  but  he  was  a  good  French 
scholar,  and  could  read  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutcli,  and  English. 
Under  liis  auspices  Wolf  i took  up  French  and  Italian  together; 
pushed  tliese  with  his  characteristic  impetuosity  as  far  as  to 
read  Moli^re  and  the  JcTnisalem  Delivered,  and  then  began 
Spanish.  As  Frankenstein's  housekeeper  had  mislaid  the 
Spanish  dictionary  in  her  lodger's  bed,  Wolf  was  obliged  to 
get  through  Don  Quixote  with  help  of  a  Dutch  translation,  thus 
pulling  a  pair  of  sculls.  Dictionaries  were  not  to  be  had  at 
the  Nordhausen  stationer's.  Frankenstein  had  to  lend  his  pupil 
his  own  wretclied  Italian  vocabulary ;  and  as  he  could  only  part 
with  it  for  a  short  time.  Wolf  sot  to  work  and  copied  out  all  the 
words  to  which  neither  Latin  nor  French  would  help  him.  He 
got  the  loan  of  a  *  Bailey'  for  one  month,  wrote  out  one-third,  and 
committed  the  rest  to  memory.  He  found  a  Jew  in  the  city  to 
teach  him  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew  grammar,  and  then  threw 
himself  with  all  his  might  into  music,  learning  five  or  six  in- 
struments, and  studying  general  bass,  as  if  he  had  been  designed, 
like  his  yoimger  brother  Theodore,  for  the  musical  profession. 
He  took  dancing  lessons,  and  of  course  feU  in  love,  not  with 
any  of  the  young  ladies — little  girls,  and  beneath  the  notice  of 
a  man  of  sixteen — but  with  a  charming  widow  who  superin- 
tended the  class. 

Such  was  Wolf's  idle  time,  in  Nordhausen  eyes.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  began  to  think  so  himself.  He  returned  with 
more  zest  than  ever  to  classics.  Having  fared  so  ill  in  the  way 
of  teachers,  he  resolved,  like  Scaliger,  to  begin  again,  and  be 
his  own  teacher.  Had  his  tutoi*s  been  better,  there  was  some- 
thing in  Wolf's  nature  which  would  not  be  taught.  He  thought 
it  some  peculiarity  of  his  mind  that  he  never  could  bear  a 
teacher  tliree  days  together.  He  was  still  nominally  at  school 
But  the  masters  connived  at  his  absence,  judging,  like  Gibbon's 
Magdalen  tutoi-s,  that  his  time  would  be  better  employed  else- 
where. He  always  maintained  that  the  character  is  formed 
between  twelve  and  fifteen.  Of  himself  he  said,  that  aU  that 
he  afterwards  became  he  was  at  thirteen.  Certainly  the  bent 
his  studies  now  took  was  that  which  they  ever  afterwards 
obeyed.  He  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  classics,  and  drew 
out  an  extensive  scheme  of  self-education.  An  idea  possessed 
him  that,  owing  to  the  incompetency  of  his  masters,  he  had 
been  fundamentally  mistaught.  Wliat  if  all  he  had  been  told 
as  history  should  turn  out  mere  fable  ?    Beginning  again  with 
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the  declensions,  he  read  with  new  eyes  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classics,  some  carefully,  others  more  cursorily ;  learnt  by  heart 
whole  books  of  Homer,  much  of  the  Tragedians  and  Cicero, 
and  went  through  the  whole  of  Scapula  and  Faber's  Thesaurus. 
He  early  saw  how  important  it  is  to  know  in  what  books  re- 
quired information  is  to  be  looked  for.  He  had  long  exliausted 
the  scanty  school  libraiy,  of  which  he  exercised,  as  by  natural 
right,  the  guardianship.  He  borrowed  of  the  two  ministers  and 
the  physician,  the  only  persons  in  the  Imperial  free  city  who 
had  books.  In  Ilfeld,  a  neighbouring  town,  he  found,  besides 
another  school  library,  a  collection  of  books  belonging  to  one  of 
the  masters,  Leopold,  who  had  edited  some  Lives  of  Plutarch. 
jFrom  his  frequent  visits  here,  himself  and  his  mother  would 
return  home  both  loaded  with  books.  When  he  got  hold  of  a 
book  which  he  had  not  time  to  read,  he  committed  the  title  to 
memory,  and  ran  over  the  preface  and  table  of  contents.  In 
this  way  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  Philology.  An  instinct  of  good  sense  kept 
him  in  his  youth  to  the  best  authors,  and  in  their  proper  order. 
As  his  horizon  widened,  his  ambition  to  exhaust  it  grew.  He 
used  to  look  back  with  a  shudder  at  what  he  exacted  from  his 
constitution  in  those  two  years,  between  school  and  univei'sity. 
He  would  sit  up  the  whole  night  in  a  room  without  a  stove, 
his  feet  in  a  pan  of  cold  water,  and  one  of  his  eyes  bound  up 
to  rest  the  other.  It  was  high  time  that  this  suicidal  process 
should  cease,  when,  in  April  1777,  it  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
his  removal  to  the  university. 

GoTTiNGEN,  1777-1779.— He  had  already  been  to  Gottingen, 
trudging  from  Nordhausen  on  foot,  in  March  of  the  previous 
year,  to  secure  a  lodging  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
The  second  journey  he  had  the  luxury  of  an  Einspanner  to 
carry  his  clothes  and  books,  and  might  himself  mount  on  the 
top  when  tired.  Though  they  left  Nordhausen  at  dawn,  it  was 
dark  before  they  reached  the  last  village,  where  they  had  to 
put  up  for  the  night.  Wolf's  first  act  on  entering  Gottingen 
was  to  recruit  himself  with  a  good  sleep,  after  which  he  set 
out  to  be  matriculated.  Wolf  insisted  on  being  inscribed  in 
the  matriculation-book  as  "  Student  of  Philology."  The  pro- 
rector,  Baldinger,  an  M.D.  of  some  celebrity,  laughed  at  the  ab- 
surdity, and  iBdformed  him  there  was  no  such  faculty.  Medicine, 
Law,  Arts,  and  Theology  were  the  four  faculties ;  if  he  wanted 
(God  forbid  he  should !)  to  become  a  schoolmaster,  the  way  was 
to  enter  as  student  of  Theology.  Wolf,  with  his  habitual 
obstinacy,  refused  to  see  the  force  of  tliis.  He  meant  to  study 
Philology,  and  did  not  intend  to  study  Theology ;  why  should 
he  be  called  what  he  was  not  ?    The  pro-rector  gave  up  the 
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point,  anil  Wolf  was  actually  inscribed  as  "  Student  of  Phi- 
lology," the  first  instance,  not  only  at  Gottingen,  but  at  any 
university.  That  matriculation  was  an  epoch  in  Grerman 
education. 

After  the  pro- rector  came  the  rector.  This  was  no  other  than 
Heyne,  already  at  the  height  of  his  celebrity,  and  all-powerful 
in  the  university.  Wolf  had  waited  on  Heyne  the  year  before, 
bringing  a  letter  of  introduction.  Heyne  had  received  the 
awkward  youth  with  his  habitual  discourtesy.  Heyne,  who 
was  in  fact  overwhelmed  with  more  business  than  he  could  get 
through,  always  had  the  air  of  grudging  the  minutes  he  gave 
to  those  he  had  to  see  officially.  You  saw  that  he  was  wish- 
ing the  whole  time  that  you  would  go.  He  hastily  glanced  at 
the  letter,  and  asked  young  Wolf,  who  had  been  stupid  enough 
to  advise  him  to  study  "what  he  called  Philology?"  Wolf 
blundered  out  that  this  was  the  only  study  that  had  ever  had 
any  attraction  for  him.  "  Attraction  1  but  it  is  not  one  of 
the  university  studies  at  all !  You  must  be  either  theologian  or 
jurist,  and  then  you  may  give  a  little  time  by  the  way  to 
classics,  if  you  find  you  have  leisure.  That 's  the  way  I  did  I " 
Wolf,  was  struck  dumb  at  hearing  the  great  philologian,  whose 
name  was  awful  through  all  the  schools  of  North  Germany, 
slight  his  own  art,  and  repel  a  would-be  disciple.  Recovering 
himself,  he  explained  that  "  he  looked  not  for  bread,  but  for 
fame.  Not  that  he  was  well  off,  but  that  his  liking  for  classical 
studies  was  so  strong,  he  was  ready  to  make  sacrifices  to  gratify 
it.  Were  it  only  on  account  of  the  greater  inteUectual  freedom, 
he  vastly  preferred  these  studies  to  Theology.  No  philologian 
was  branded  as  a  heretic  for  holding  singular  opinions."  For 
an  instant  Heyne  was  surprised  out  of  his  official  reserve,  and 
exclaimed,  "Freedom!  where  is  freedom  to  be  found  in  this 
life  ?  Tlie  young  must  obey ;  and,  in  after  life,  let  alone  our 
superiors,  there  is  always  the  public  usurping  an  authority 
over  our  actions.  As  for  classical  studies,  they  are  the  straight 
road  to  starvation.  At  this  moment  lie  on  my  desk  letters 
from  rectors  and  correctors  (head  and  second  masters  of  grammar 
schools),  who  tell  me  that  they  would  be  glad  to  be  hanged,  from 
actual  destitution.  Not  all  the  learning  in  the  world  can  get 
a  thaler  out  of  the  purses  of  school  committees.  Professors  in 
the  classical  department  are  but  a  little  better  paid.  There  are 
about  four—  at  most  six — good  chairs  of  Philology  in  (Jermany." 
The  young  aspirant  modestly  suggested  that  one  of  those  six 
he  destined  for  himself  After  this  there  was  nothing  left  for 
Heyne  but  to  laugh.  He  took  a  friendly  leave  of  the  future 
Pix)fessor  of  Philolog}',  kindly  intimating  that  any  lectures  of 
his  for  which  Wolf  entered  his  name  should  cost  him  nothing. 

Heyne  had  not  forgotten  this  conversation  when  Wolf  came 
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before  him  the  second  time.  After  a  little  demur  the  "  Studiosus 
Philologice''  of  the  matriculation-book  was  suffered  to  pass. 
But  when  Wolf  would  have  entered  into  some  explanations 
about  himself,  Heyne  abruptly  wished  him  good- day,  and 
retreated  into  liis  study.  He  left  the  youth,  of  whom  he  must 
have  seen  that  he  required  and  deserved  advice  and  guidance 
in.no  ordinary  degree,  without  either.  He  neither  examined 
him,  nor  ascertained  his  point  of  proficiency,  nor  showed  any 
inclination  to  interest  himself  in  Ids  reading  in  any  way. 
Heyne's  indifference  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Wolf.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  it  read  him  a  useful  lesson.  When  he 
became  Professor,  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  send  a  student 
away  without  seeing  him,  and  giving  him  his  best  attention. 
However  pressed  by  business,  however  pre-occupied  with  literary 
research,  he  regarded  a  call  from  a  pupil  as  a  first  claim  on  his 
time ;  this  too  at  Halle,  surrounded  by  students  whose  poverty 
made  them  importunate,  while  Heyne  had  to  do  with  the 
better-bred  and  better-to-do  Hanoverians.  Wolf  took  care  not 
to  inflict  upon  his  own  pupils  the  discomforts  which  Heyne's 
slight  had  entailed  upon  himself  So  far,  Heyne  had  uninten- 
tionally done  him  a  service.  But  from  this  first  interview  all 
the  relations  of  scholar  and  teacher  received  an  unhappy  bias, 
from  which  they  never  recovered,  and  which  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  on  Wolf's  whole  career. 

Before  leaving  the  Professor's  apartment,  Wolf  entered  his 
name  for  a  private  course  on  the  Iliad.  Tliis  was  then  Heyne's 
crack  lecture.  He  was  known  to  be  preparing  an  edition 
of  Homer  which  was  to  drive  out  of  the  field  all  others :  not 
an  impossible  enterprise,  seeing  that  Ernesti's  revision  of  Clarke 
was  in  possession.  Wolf  came  to  this  course  with  the  over- 
strained anticipations  of  a  freshman.  He  took  pains,  which 
freshmen  do  not  always  take,  in  preparing  for  it.  He  noted  all 
the  books  cited  in  the  introductory  lecture,  assembled  them 
round  him,  and  spent  often  twenty  hours  in  preparation  for  a 
single  lecture.  The  result  was  that  at  the  end  of  five  weeks, 
and  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  Wolf  absented  himself.  He  was 
disappointed.  The  lecturer's  commentary  seemed  to  him  super- 
ficial. Heyne  said  of  himself  that  he  prelected  as  "  a  dog  drinks 
from  the  Nile."  There  was  a  "hesitation — what  seemed  to 
Wolf  a  helplessness — in  his  method."  "  We  might  read  so  and 
80,  but  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  keep  the  old  reading."  "  Emen- 
dation is  a  hazardous  game  1"  "  Can  any  one  explain  that  V* 
Wolfs  desertion  could  not  escape  even  the  short-sighted  Heyne. 
He  had  his  revenge  on  the  deserter.  Next  semester  Heyne 
announced  a  course  on  Pindar.  The  obscurities  of  Pindar  par- 
ticularly stimulated  Wolf,  who  had  long  exhausted  the  little 
light  that  the  commentators — Schmid,  to  wit,  and  Benedict — 
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could  afford.  He  attended  to  give  in  his  name.  **  This/'  said 
Hepie,  "  is  a  private  course,  to  which  only  advanced  students 
are  to  be  admitted."  Wolf  indignantly  demanded  to  be  exa- 
mined. Heyne  took  no  notice  of  this,  but  declined  to  take  his 
name.  Some  time  aftenv'ards,  Heyne,  who  was  placable,  oflfered 
Wolf  a  nomination  to  his  philological  seminary,  on  condition 
of  sending  in  the  usual  written  exercise.  Wolf  retaliated  by 
neither  giving  in  the  exercise  nor  taking  notice  of  the  offer. 
This  headstrong  temper  clung  to  W^olf  through  life.  WTiat 
made  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  more  foolish,  was  that 
Heyne's  voice  was  all-powerful  with  the  Hanoverian  Govern- 
ment, and  that  a  Gottingen  student  could  not  cany  with  him 
into  the  worid  any  better  recommendation  than  to  have  been 
one  of  HejTie's  seminarists. 

To  the  Nordhausen  boy,  Gottingen  had  meant  Heyne.  If  he 
could  not  learn  from  Heyne,  what  could  he  learn  from  such 
poor  creatures  as  Vollborth,  Suchfort,  Kulenkamp,  a  pastor, 
who,  however,  lectured  upon  Sophocles?  They  lived  upon 
fragments  of  Heyne,  carried  off  years  before  in  their  He/ten. 
It  is  true  that  Gottingen  contained  Michaelis,  and  Walch,  and 
Meiners,  and  Blimienbach.  Wolf  attended  r^ularly  or  irre- 
gularly, and  admired  the  learning  of  Walch,  and  the  critical 
method  of  Michaelis.  But  they  did  not  teach  classics.  He 
gradually  withdrew  from  the  class-rooms  altogether.  The  first 
day  of  a  new  course  would  see  him  there  diligently  taking  down 
all  the  authorities  which  on  such  occasions  the  lecturer  would 
recite  and  criticise.  Armed  with  this  bibliographical  list  he 
huiTied  to  the  library,  carried  off,  by  favour  of  one  of  the  sub- 
librarians, a  basket-load  of  books,  and  shut  himself  in  his  room 
till  he  had  gone  through  them. 

The  marks  of  a  "reading  man"  in  a  German  university  are 
the  number  of  the  courses  he  imdertakes,  the  regularity  with 
which  he  attends  to  the  hour,  and  the  diligence  with  which  his 
pen  follows  the  Professor's  voice.  Wolf  despised  He/ten,  and 
even  to  give  his  attention  to  a  speaker  for  an  hour  was  irksome 
to  him.  But  if  he  was  little  seen  in  the  Auditorium,  he  was 
never  to  be  found  in  the  streets,  the  Kn^pe,  or  the  Conditoreu 
He  gave  up  lectures  to  save  time.  Of  this  he  was  so  great  an 
economist,  that  he  grudged  the  time  spent  in  walking  from  one 
lecture  to  another,  in  dressing,  but  especially  in  hair-dressing. 
This  last  he  put  a  stop  to  at  the  end  of  the  first  week.  He  had 
his  hair  cut  short,  and  replaced  the  pigtail  by  a  perrvqvc,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  singularity,  thus  saving  himself  the  hours  wasted  in 
waiting  upon  the.  finseur.  He  simplified  his  dressing— of  wash- 
ing, of  course,  there  is  no  mention— till  he  could  boast  that  the 
oi)eKition  cost  him  three  minutes  out  of  his  day.  His  acquaint- 
ances were  many,  but  he  contracted  few  or  no  intimacies.     He 
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had  no  leisure  for  friendship.  It  was  rare  that  a  comrade 
knocked  at  his  door.  He  himself  was  as  sparing  in  his  visits 
to  others.  He  was  never  even  present  at  a  students*  drinking- 
bout,  till  at  Halle,  after  he  had  become  Professor.  His  Nord- 
hausen  attachment,  though  not  an  engagement,  preserved  him 
from  ATilgar  temptation,  and  he  had  not  the  entree  of  a  single 
house  in  the  town.  During  the  whole  three  years  of  his  uni- 
versity life  he  had  no  female  society.  His  books  were  all  in  all 
to  him.  The  weekly  batch  which  he  drew  from  the  public 
library  must  be  got  through  in  the  time.  Eecreations  he  had 
none.  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  at  the  end  of  his  first 
year  he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  attack  of  illness.  The  skill 
of  Baldinger  and  Weiss  saved  his  life,  and  a  visit  to  his  native 
air  recruited  him.  But  he  had  learnt  a  lesson,  and  from  this 
time  forward  his  lamp  was  always  extinguished  by  midnight. 

In  later  life,  and  in  a  published  letter.  Wolf  did  not  hesitate 
to  ascribe  the  irregularity  of  his  studies  at  the  university  to 
Heyne's  neglect  of  him.  With  Wolfs  after-career  before  us,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  his  own  headstrong  and  self-willed 
character  had  at  least  as  nmch  to  do  with  it.  In  the  result  it 
was  as  well.  Since  Gibbon,  who  took  to  Magdalen  "  a  stock  of 
learning  which  might  have  puzzled  a  doctor,"  so  extraordinary 
a  student  had  perhaps  never  entered  a  university.  Not  that 
Grottingen,  in  1777,  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  Oxford  in  1754. 
Even  Wolf  might  at  eighteen  have  learnt  from  a  less  than 
Heyne.  Heyne  w^as  essentially  a  dull,  wooden  man, — a  pigtail 
professor  after  all.  But  there  was  life  within,  if  you  could 
break  through  to  it.  Heyne  had  an  apprehension  of  antiquity  as 
a  real  world.  Without  any  originality  of  view  himself,  he  had 
the  skiU  to  adopt  the  suggestions  of  more  philosophical  modem 
minds  to  the  ancient  world.  He  mediated  between  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  world.  He  did  not  invent  historical  science, 
but  he  first  applied  it,  as  it  was  supplied  to  him  by  others,  to 
antiquity.  Before  him  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Eome  was 
a  farrago  of  nursery  tales.  He  at  least  led  the  way  to  an  intelli- 
gent interpretation  of  it.  To  ha^ve  been  near  Heyne,  to  have 
caught  his  points  of  view,  would  have  been  of  great  service  to 
Wolf.  That  Wolf  did  learn  from  Heyne,  that  he  did  get  from 
him,  not  directly  but  indirectly,  aU  that  Heyne  was  capable  of 
giving  him,  appears  to  us  highly  probable.  Most  of  us  learn 
through  our  sympathies.  But  there  are  natures  who  also  learn 
through  their  antipathies,  natures  which  acquire  from  that 
which  they  resist.  Wolf  did  not  want  drilling  in  the  technical 
part  of  scholarship,  a  part  which  was  Heyne*s  weakest  side. 
He  wanted  insight,  method,  suggestions  of  meaning,  drift,  and 
purpose.  His  keen  ear,  on  the  watch  for  every  whisper,  col- 
lected we  do  not  doubt  by  other  methods  as  much  of  this 
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soil  as  ho  could  have  got  from  attending  Heyne  with  tho 
utmost  dilig^'iicc.  Wolf  himself  admitted  that  he  had  learned 
fiDui  Heyue.  He  would  have  been  more  lil>eral  in  his 
aeknowlocigmouts  had  it  not  been  necessary  for  hiin  to 
dffiuid  hinis(?lf  iigainst  Ileyne's  claim  to  have  suggested  his 
Homeric  theories.  This  claim  AVolf  indignantly  rejecteil. 
lUit,  p\itting  the  Homeric  theory  aside,  we  say  that  Heyne 
c<.)ntrii)utcd  to  form  Wolf.  The  pix)cess,  indeed,  was  not 
that  of  docile  attendance  in  a  lecture-room,  but  rude  colli- 
sion, perhiips  nccessjir}'  to  sharpen  the  attention  of  a  detiunt 
and  uiireci4>tive  mind  such  as  that  of  Wolf.  Wolf  wa.s  quite 
cai)al)l(j  of  nursing  his  resentments,  and  sacrifieing  comfort  to 
brooding  over  tlie  wounds  of  pride.  But  the  restlessness  of  his 
faculties  woidd  not  allow  him  to  miss  any  notions  which  might 
be  floating  in  his  neighbourhood.  Negligent  as  he  was  ui 
lect\ires,  Wolf  earned  away  fi-om  Gottingen  all  that  for  hi* 
pur])oses  was  to  be  leanit  there. 

The  lV)fessors,  how(jver  shut  up  in  their  Fa4:hstudicn,  could 
not  but  remark  the  pn^sence  of  such  a  phenomenal  student. 
Th(\v  did  so,  but  witho\it  luiderstanding  the  phenomenon.  In- 
dtfcd,  l(K)ked  at  from  the  dons*  side,  there  was  so  much  pre- 
suml»ti^^n  and  8(;lf-conceit — the  conniionest  of  all  phenomena — 
that  they  may  be  ]>ardoned  ior  not  having  looked  beyond. 
How  must  the  great  Heyne  have  been  mtHed,  when  going  one 
morning  to  the  library  for  the  literature  illustrative  of  the  Latin 
classic  on  which  he  was  going  to  lectuixj,  he  found  the  whole 
a/t}Hfritfif.i  rrifi'rus  to  that  author  swept  cle.inout  of  the  shelves! 
Who  eould  have  got  the  b(H>ks  ?  There  was  only  one  ]>erson 
who  kn(»w  his  way  to  th(»in.  This  was  Wolf,  who,  in  his  usual 
odd  way  of  f«»llowing  a  h'cture  without  attending  it,  was  read- 
in*^'  ahrad  f»t  H<.*yne*s  coui*se  on  I^tin  literature;  reversing  the 
usual  practice,  and  lining  ]>resent  in  .spirit,  not  in  thctlesh.  He 
was  an  uncranny  inmate  (»f  a  ccmifortablc  university.  Still  nioK 
so  when  he  began  to  give  lectures  as  a  private  tutor,  and  got 
fnnsiderablo  classes.  They  were  gla<l  to  get  rid  of  him.  This 
Heyne  managi'd.  Though  not  a  seminarist,  Heyne  made  him 
the  otler  nf  a  place  in  the  (lovernment  sch<x)l  at  Hfeld,  of  which 
Heyne  was  curator.  This  school  was  a  scjlect  grammar  school 
of  th(*  higher  class  ;  not  a  local  ffj/mnasiifm,  but  a  grammar 
school  on  the  Knglish  syst<*m,  where  about  forty  boys  wePB 
boardt^d.  Places  in  it  were  much  coveteil,  and  Wolf  was  at 
once  pleased  and  surpriseil  by  the  oifer.  Heyne,  however,  con- 
trivetl  to  mortify  him  by  iiMiuiring  of  him  a  trial  lesson.  The 
pretext  of  this  was,  that  the  ap]»ointment  rested  with  the  HfelJ 
masters.  It  did  so  formally.  lUit  it  was  well  known  that 
Heyne's  iiMMtuniiendation  was  a  command,  and  that  he  re- 
IH'atedly  sent  his  own  seminarists  to  till  vacancies  without 
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further  ceremony.  A  letter  from  Heyne  to  the  head-master  of 
IKeld  has  been  discovered  in  the  school  archives  there,  which 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  Heyne's  feeling  towards  Wolf : — 

"  30/A  August  1779.—.  .  .  Herr  Wolf  ...  has  capacity,  but  I  don't 
like  him.  We  must  not  go  by  that  in  this  case.  I  have  told  him 
that  he  goes  to  Ilfeld  to  give  a  probationary  lesson,  and  that  he  is  not 
to  think  that  he  has  got  the  place.  I  beg  you  will  put  him  to  a  severe 
trial,  and  specially  to  test  him  on  the  point  of  docility.  Set  him  a 
passage  in  Greek  and  another  in  Latin  to  put  a  class  through,  and  let 
him,  besides,  correct  an  exercise  which  you  have  dictated  to  yoin: 
boys." 

Wolf  was  fuUy  alive  to  the  afifront  contrived  for  him,  but  had 
the  good  sense  to  submit.  He  was  of  course  appointed,  but 
only  to  the  second  of  two  assistant-masterships  which  were 
vacant  at  the  same  time.  On  29th  October  1779  he  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  induction  into  his  new  post.  There 
is  a  "report"  to  Heyne  upon  his  lesson;  "repoit"  on  that 
report  by  Heyne  to  the  department  at  Hanover ;  "  rescript " 
of  minister  ordering  Wolfs  installation ;  "  deed  "  of  installation, 
four  pages  in  length ;  execution  of  deed  by  Wolf ;  finally,  cere- 
mony of  "  induction"  to  office, — which  office  is  that  of  fourth 
master  in  a  school  of  forty  boys.  Surely  the  paper- lust  of  a 
German  bureau  is  satiated  !  Not  at  aU !  there  is  yet  the 
"  report "  of  the  induction  ceremonial,  chronicling  with  faithful 
prolixity  how  the  new  collaborator  was  introduced  at  ten  a.m. 
into  the  great  class-room,  where  the  assembled  school  was 
addressed  by  Director  Meisner, — ^here  abstract  of  Director's 
discourse, — whereupon  the  pupils  promised  fealty  to  Wolf; 
how,  between  eleven  and  twelve,  he  was  led  round  the  rooms 
and  introduced  to  each  boarder  singly ;  how,  at  twelve,  they 
sat  down  to  table ;  how,  after  dinner,  they  took  him  to  the 
music-lesson,  etc.  All  these  documents  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  archives  at  Ilfeld  or  Hanover. 

Ilfeld  and  Osterode,  1779-1783. — We  mil  not  be  betrayed 
by  our  authorities  into  a  detailed  account  of  Wolfs  school  life. 
Two  points  only  must  be  noticed.  The  proportion  of  masters 
to  boys  was  liberal,  consequently  none  of  the  masters  were  over- 
whelmed with  work.  Much  time  was  thus  left  to  Wolf  for  his 
own  studies.  Homer — here  we  see  Heyne*s  influence — had 
occupied  him  much  at  Gottingen.  It  continued  to  do  so ;  and 
it  was  at  Ilfeld  that  his  ideas  on  the  composition  of  the  Homeric 
poems  took  root  in  his  mind.  He  had  some  negotiation  with  a 
publisher  at  Berlin  about  a  volume  of  "  Homeric  Eesearches" 
which  he  projected.  It  fortunately  came  to  nothing  then.  He 
had  already  begun  to  work  upon  Plato,  and  contemplated  an 
"  Introduction"  to  Plato  for  the  use  of  students.  This  was  also 
dropped.   But  he  actually  published  an  edition  of  the  Symposium 
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(Leipz.  1782).  It  is  remarkable  for  ha\^ng  notes  and  preface  in 
German,  being  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this  innovation. 
But  we  are  not  to  infer  that  Wolf  deliberately  approved  the 
fashion  which  soon  set  in.  He  had  an  unavowed  object  in  his 
experiment.  The  great  Friedrich's  Letter  to  his  Minister  Von 
Zedlitz,  in  1779,  had  sounded  like  the  call  of  a  trumpet  through 
all  the  schools  of  North  Germany.  Wherever  there  was  found 
a  man  of  ambition  or  of  zeal,  his  secret  hope  and  prayer  was  to 
receive  a  call  to  Prussia.  What  Wolf's  secret  thoughts  were, 
may  be  gathered  not  only  from  the  allusion  in  the  Preface  to 
"  the  philosopher  on  the  throne  and  his  enlightened  minister," 
from  the  compliment  to  Gedike,  at  that  time  all-powerful  with 
Von  Zedlitz,  but  from  the  character  of  the  innovation,  which 
aims  at  that  "  logical  analysis  of  the  matter"  on  which  the 
"  Letter"  had  laid  such  peculiar  stress. 

Besides  the  Sympomcm;  Wolf  printed  an  edition  for  school 
use  of  Lillo*s  Fatal  Curiosity,  with  a  short  account  of  the 
author's  life  in  English.  A  copy  of  this  would  be  a  biblio- 
graphical curiosity,  since  aU  the  efforts  of  Wolf's  biographer  to 
recover  one  have  been  unsuccessful.  But  these  were  the  diver- 
tisements  of  his  leisure.  Wolf  was  never  the  writer.  And 
though  a  prodigious  reader,  he  threw  now  an  undiminished 
energy  into  his  school  work.  He  soon  became  the  life  of  Ilfeld. 
He  refornled  more  than  one  malpractice  in  the  school,  and  yet 
contrived  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  his  colleagues.  He  even 
improved  his  footing  with  Heyne.  We  can  easily  understand 
that  he  had  frequent  collision  with  the  Director.  Meisner  was 
a  personage  irritably  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  here  was  the 
youngest  of  his  staff  continually  throwing  him  into  the  shade. 
Nothing  could  have  withstood  Wolfs  ascendency  had  his  judg- 
ment been  equal  to  his  force  of  character.  He  was  ever  and 
anon  putting  himself  in  the  wrong  from  neglect  of  official 
etiquettes.  He  would  bring  a  complaint  directly  before  a  college 
meeting,  instead  of  lodging  it  with  the  Director,  whose  place  it 
was,  by  the  statutes,  to  bring  it  before  the  meeting.  Then  the 
Director  triumphed.  At  other  times,  we  find  Meisner  whining 
to  Heyne :  "  I  know  not  how  I  am  to  carry  on  the  directorate, 
when  it  comes  to  such  a  pass  that  the  young  people  are  grasping 
at  all  the  power !  I  must  beg  that  my  authority  may  be  upheld, 
as  is  very  needful." 

Wolf  had  already,  at  twenty-two,  outgrown  a  subordinate 
sphere,  when,  in  the  autunm  of  1781,  he  w^as  promoted,  in  the 
most  unexpected  way,  to  an  independent  post.  He  happened 
to  see  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper,  already  three  months 
old,  that  the  municipality  at  Osterode,  in  the  Harz,  would 
shortly  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  head-master  at  their  gram- 
mar school     Within  an  hour.  Wolf  was  in  a  vehicle  on  the 
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road  to  Osterode.  He  found  on  arrival  that  the  place  was  as 
good  as  promised  to  one  Krause,  a  private  tutor  at  Grottingen. 
Wolf,  not  to  be  daunted,  got  leave  to  deliver  a  trial  lesson,  and 
so  captivated  the  electors,  with  the  Superintendent  at  their 
head,  that  they  threw  poor  Krause  overboard,  and  proceeded  to 
elect  Wolf  unanimously.  There  was  a  momentary  hitch,  owing 
to  the  High  Consistory  in  Hanover  exacting  a  theological  ex- 
amination, to  which  Wolf  declined  to  submit.  This  was  got 
over.  The  promotion  to  be  Kector  of  Osterode  school,  with  its 
700  thalers  a  year  and  house,  was  the  more  welcome  to  Wolf,  as 
he  had  recently  engaged  himself  with  Sophia  Hlipeden,  daughter 
of  a  Jtistiz-amtmann  at  Neustadt.  In  March  1782  he  was 
settled  at  Osterode  with  his  bride.  In  August  1783  he  left  it 
for  Halle.  In  that  short  interval  he  had  re-organized  a  school 
fallen  to  decay  during  the  rectorate  of  his  blind  and  aged  pre- 
decessor, who  had  been  thiity  years  in  office,  restored  its  credit 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  so  enhanced  his  own  reputation  that 
two  offers  of  better  schools  came  to  him  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  One  of  these,  that  of  Gera,  with  a  salary  of  900  thalers,  and 
a  seat  in  the  Consistory,  was  a  highly  desirable  offer.  To  Gera 
he  would  have  gone,  when,  just  at  the  moment,  came  the  much- 
desired  call  to  a  Prussian  university.  The  Symposium  had  hit 
the  mark.  It  had  been  brought  mider  the  notice  of  Von  Zedlitz. 
Inquiries  had  been  made  at  Gottingen  and  at  llfeld,  and  of  Eeiz 
in  Leipzig,  and,  in  spite  of  an  unfavourable  reply  from  Heyne, 
a  call  had  been  sent  to  a  chair  of  "  Philology  and  Padagogik" 
in  the  University  of  Halle.  This  sounds  excellent ;  but  alas, 
the  parsimony  of  the  great  King !  who  wanted  good  professors, 
but  thought  they  ought  to  be  had  very  cheap ;  only  300  thalers 
could  be  allowed  for  "  Philology  and  Padagogik."  Only  £45  a 
year  and  no  house !  The  curate,  mentioned  by  Bishop  Blom- 
field  in  one  of  his  pamphlets,  who  advertised  to  teach  "  the 
Greek  language,  according  to  the  method  of  the  late  Professor 
Porson,  in  six  lessons,  for  one  guinea,"  could  hardly  have  under- 
sold one  of  Friedrich's  professors. 

No  prudent  man,  about  to  become  a  father,  would  have 
decided  as  Wolf  did.  He  decided  for  Prussia,  every  way,  purse 
included, — wisely,  as  the  event  showed.  But  his  decision  was 
most  disinterested  at  the  time.  A  Prussian  university  the7i  had 
other  inducements  more  attractive  even  than  pay ;  and  lirst- 
rate  men  are  more  willing  to  starve  than  an  inferior  class,  for 
these  inducements.  The  fault  was  not  with  Von  Zedlitz,  who 
did  what  he  could ;  but  the  purse-strings  were  held  so  tight  by 
tibe  King  that  money  was  not  to  be  got.  Even  to  buUd  the 
new  library  at  Halle  he  must  squeeze  the  funds  out  of  the  sum 
allowed  for  the  professors.  "  You  have  my  thanks,"  wrote  Von 
Zedlitz  to  Wolf,  "  for  preferring  Halle  to  Gera ;  the  greater 
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i*csoi*t  of  mou  of  learning,  tlie  concourse  of  hearers,  and  lilx»rty 
of  tliou<;ht,  may  in  some  measure  compensate  you  ftir  tlit? 
sacrifice."     IIc»w  ai*c  thinj^s  clian<^ed  since  1783! 

Halle,  1783-1806. — Wolf  had  never  h)st  an  oj)i>ortmiity  nr 
wasted  an  hour.  Here  he  was,  at  twenty-four,  with  a  loann'il 
reputation,  a  secured  i>osition,  and  a  career  oi»ened  Ixifore  him, 
such  as  other  men  liope  to  attain  at  forty.  Tlie  tweiity-thi\*e 
years  sj)cnt  at  Halle  w(>re  hri<,'lit,  happy,  and  genial.  He  liad 
an  occupation  in  which  he  deliglited,  into  which  lie  threw  him- 
self heart  and  soid.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  doing  a  prn^at 
and  growing  work,  of  hi'eathing  a  new  life,  not  only  into  Halle, 
but  into  all  the  Protestant  universities  of  Gonnany.  (Jesner, 
Ernesti,  and  Heyne,  had  indeed  l)een  jnoneers  of  the  road,  but 
the  imj)\dse  to  movement  on  it  came  from  AVolf.  Like  all  gn^at 
men  and  giT>at  movtiuients,  neither  would  have  been  what  they 
were  but  that  the  time  was  come  for  them. 

In  1783  two  tendencies  were  in  conflict  in  German  educa- 
tion an  old  and  a  new.  Tlie  innovators  were  of  that  school 
of  which  Locke  was  the  ])hilosophcr  and  Kousseau  the  prr»phet. 
Th(»y  loudly  denounced  the  waste  of  youthful  years  and  fre:«h- 
ness  (»n  the  j)edantic  methods  of  the  grammar  schools,  the 
confinement  of  instruction  within  the  narrow  orbit  of  the  dead 
languages  and  theologv',  and  called  for  a  modem  education  ftir 
modern  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  schools  and  universities 
were  in  possession,  and,  in  the  name  of  orthodoxy,  clung  with 
fiei'ce  tenacity  to  l^itin  and  Greek.  The  modern  i)arty  had  the 
a<  I  vantage  of  having  with  them  the  sympathies  of  the  age.  X\w 
])ower  of  the  ]u*ess,  and  the  penetnitive  propagand  of  French 
literature.  The  call  for  school  rcfonn  had  spread  widely  over 
the  north  of  Europe,  but  nowhei-e  ha*l  it  met  with  a  readier 
ix»s])on.se  than  in  Xorth  Germany.  Its  representatives  here 
W(M'e  that  advanced  section  of  informers,  of  whom  Baseilow  is 
till*  l»est  known.  Men  of  stnuig  chanu^ter  and  of  eccentric 
career,  these*  reformers  who  surroundetl  Basedow  were  sehlom 
on  sufficiently  good  terms  with  cinisistories  to  be  presentable  to 
jiublic  schools,  even  by  so  lilu'i-al  a  government  as  that  of 
Eriethich  n.  They  were  theivfore  obliged  to  atteni]>t  their 
reform  from  without,  by  setting  \\\\  an  institution  of  their  own 
— the  Pliilauthro]>iuum  at  Dessau.  Their  programme  was  a 
mdical  n*fi>rm  of  the  methods  hitherto  used.  Education  wa!i 
no  longer  to  bear  the  stamj)  of  tlu*  convent.  We  must  follow 
nature  in  everything,  and  let  the  child  grow.  Education  of  the 
head  is  everything,  for  the  road  to  the  heart  is  through  the 
head.  What  is  taught  must  be  ii-alities.  Ltmguages  are  only 
to  be  ]»/arnt  for  the  matters  to  which  they  are  the  key.  Then? 
is  so  much  in  the  modern  worhl  worth  knowing,  that  all  super- 
tluities  must  be  retrenched  from  our  course  to  find  loom  for  the 
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essential  All  dead  languages,  however  curious  their  literature, 
belong  to  the  superfluous.  All  teaching  should  be  by  intuition. 
Learning  should  be  made  agreeable  to  the  child.  Man  is  by 
nature  good.  God,  the  Almighty  Father,  loves  all  his  children. 
The  love  of  man  is  natural  to  man ;  children  should  be  trained 
through  love.  They  should  regard  themselves  as  citizens  of  the 
world. — Such  were  the  principles  of  the  reformers. 

In  Prussia,  with  which  we  have  more  particularly  to  do,  the 
views  and  efforts  even  of  this  more  extreme  party  were  looked 
on  with  a  certain  degree  of  approbation.  Von  ZedUtz,  the 
enlightened  Cultus-minister  of  Friedrich  ii.,  was  quite  willing 
to  introduce  into  Prussia  what  was  good  in  their  plans.  He 
sent  Schutz,  one  of  the  Halle  professors,  to  Dessau  to  inquire 
and  report.  The  report  was  not  favourable.  But  the  breaking 
up  of  the  establishment  at  Dessau,  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
seventh  decennium  (Basedow  withdrew  in  1778),  was  for 
education,  says  Schlosser,  "  what  the  dispersion  at  Babel  was 
for  civilisation  in  Asia."  The  Dessau  teachers  carried  their 
ideas  with  them  into  every  country.  Trapp  was  brought  to 
Halle.  A  new  professorship,  that  of  Padagogik,  was  created 
expressly  for  him,  and  a  kind  of  training-school — Urziehung's- 
instiiut, — ^recently  erected,  was  committed  to  his  guidance. 

Halle  was  not  an  unpromising  soil  for  the  experiment.  It 
was  a  new  university.  Founded  in  1696,  it  had  not  a  tap-root 
running  deep  into  the  classical  revival  of  the  sixteenth  centur}^ 
It  had  itself  originated  in  a  certain  reforming  movement.  Not 
in  the  movement  for  the  reform  of  education,  which  had  not  yet 
begun,  but  in  that  movement  for  the  regeneration  of  Protest- 
antism, which  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Pietism. 
HaUe  was  the  Pietist  university,  and  had  shared  the  vicissitudes 
of  that  religious  movement  with  which  it  had  been  associated. 
Pietism  had  begun  as  a  life,  had  stifiened  into  a  doctrine,  and 
was  dying  out  in  the  shape  of  a  party.  Its  principle  of  life  was 
fled,  but  its  tenacity  of  existence  remained.  The  theological 
faculty  at  Halle  had  sunk  into  being  what  the  theological  facul- 
ties at  the  older  universities  had  long  been, — merely  the  gate  to 
the  ministry.  The  three-year  course  was  curtailed  to  two  years, 
and  only  the  barely  necessary  lectures  given  or  attended.  But 
the  faculty  of  Theology  was  the  gate,  not  only  to  the  ministry, 
but  also  to  the  scholastic  profession.  The  masters  of  the  middle 
schools,  and  in  great  part  also  of  the  grammar  schools,  qualified 
for  their  posts  in  Theology.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that 
Latin  and  Greek  should  be  taught  even  to  theological  students. 
And  accordingly  classical  lectures  were  given  in  the  theological 
Seimnarium  by  professors  of  no  mean  merit,  e.g,,  by  Christian 
Grottfried  Schutz,  and  by  the  young  Niemeyer.  At  the  same 
time  that  Trapp  was  appointed  Professor  of  Padagogik  (1779), 
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Niemeyer  was  named  Inspector  of  the  Seminarium,  and  charged 
with  the  classical  teaching  in  it.  Ti-app  was  not  only  a  disciple 
of  the  new  movement,  but  himself  one  of  the  Philanthropinists. 
Niemeyer  was  neither.  A  Halle  man  by  birth  and  connexion, 
and  a  great-grandson  of  Francke,  Niemeyer  belonged  by  nature 
to  Pietism.  A  pupil  of  Semler  and  Nosselt,  he  was  drawn 
by  education  towards  a  more  libei'al  school  of  thought.  But 
though  a  theological  professor,  Niemeyer's  interests  were  edu- 
cational. He  threw  himself  with  all  his  power  into  the  effort 
now  making  to  raise  the  character  of  the  teacher.  The  schools 
had  been  taught  by  the  clergy.  School-teaching  was  a  tempo- 
rary occupation  engaged  in  by  a  young  theologian  till  he  could 
get  a  parish.  The  very  first  step  must  be  to  make  it  an  inde- 
pendent profession,  with  its  own  prospects  and  rewards,  and 
above  all,  with  its  proper  training.  He  who  was  to  teach  must 
first  learn  what  he  was  to  teach,  and  not  qualify  for  the  office 
by  learning  something  else.  If  he  was  to  teach  classics  he  must 
learn  classics,  not  theology.  On  tliLs  principle  the  training- 
institute  at  Halle  was  to  be  managed.  It  was  to  be  a  school 
for  breeding  masters  of  grammar  schools,  and  humanistic  studies 
were  to  form  a  chief  part  of  its  curriculum.  Niemeyer  was  to 
give  the  classical  instruction ;  Trapp  was  to  lecture  on  the  art  of 
teaching  {Padagogik), 

Trapp  turned  out  an  entire  failure.  Successful  at  Dessau,  in 
a  school  with  boys,  he  was  useless  as  a  lecturer  in  a  university. 
The  reason  of  this  is  simple.  He  was  a  zealous  empiric,  and 
not  well-groimded  in  any  branch  of  knowledge.  He  found  that 
he  had  mistaken  liis  vocation,  and,  in  the  third  year  of  his  ex- 
periment, withdrew  to  Hamburg,  to  take  charge  of  a  school. 
When  Trapp  resigned,  Von  Zedlitz  wrote  to  the  King  that  he 
did  not  consider  the  loss  irreparable,  and  that  he  was  already 
in  treaty  "  with  an  able  man  in  the  Electorate  of  Hanover." 
This  was  Wolf,  who  came  to  Halle  to  succeed  Trapp.  "Do 
your  best,"  wrote  Von  Zedlitz,  "  to  remove  from  Halle  the  only 
reproach  to  which  it  is  open, — that  it  is  not  a  school  of  Pliilo- 
logy."  This  was  what  his  patron  intended,  and  he  himself 
understood  his  call  in  tliis  sense. 

Wolfs  opening  semester  disappointed  the  expectations  of  him- 
self no  less  than  his  friends.  It  seemed  likely  that  he  woidd 
turn  out,  like  Trapp,  a  mistake,  only  on  the  other  side.  Trapp 
knew  nothing.  Wolf  found  himself  lecturing  above  the  heads 
of  his  pupils.  He  had  thrown  all  his  energy  and  science  into 
his  lectures,  but  met  no  response.  He  found  himself  without 
sympathy,  without  appreciation,  without  a  class.  He  fell  into 
profound  discouragement.  He  had  forgotten  that  Halle  was 
not  Gottingen,  where  the  labours  of  Gesner  and  Heyne,  in  a 
course  of  years,  had  slowly  created  a  school  of  classical  taste 
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and  research.  The  ground  required  preparing  for  a  crop.  What 
was  the  "  science  of  the  ancient  world " — AlierthuTnsvmsen- 
schaft — to  the  sons  of  Saxon  peasants,  who  came  to  the  Univer- 
sity only  to  qualify  for  places  where,  as  pastors  or  schoolmasters, 
they  might  earn  a  livelihood,  and  lead  an  easy  existence  ?  Bies- 
ter.  Von  Zedlitz*s  secretary,  consoled  him  by  reminding  him 
"  that  Heyne  had  experienced  the  same  indifference  when  he 
first  began  at  Gottingen.  He  must  persevere  ;  sound,  thorough 
teaching  would  make  its  way  in  the  end.  The  state  of  things 
he  described  in  the  University  was  a  serious  evil,  and  to  check 
it  would  be  a  signal  service."  Another  friend  gave  him  some 
advice  very  necessary  in  his  narrow  circumstances.  "  I  am  sure 
that  Von  Zedlitz  means  you  well,  and  intends  to  increase  your 
salary.  But  take  my  advice,  and  keep  yourself  always  well  in- 
formed of  the  exact  state  of  the  University  cliest.  When  you 
come  to  know  the  esprit  de  corps  in  Halle,  you  will  find  that  for 
every  150  thalers  that  become  vacant,  there  are  150  claimants. 
Let  it  be  known  at  once  among  your  colleagues  that  the  first 
vacant  150  thalers  are  promised  to  you,  and  that  you  only  accepted 
the  call  on  that  understanding.  Ministers  have  short  memories, 
no  blame  to  them.  Luckily  they  do  not  take  it  amiss  to  be  re- 
minded of  one*s  existence.  Do  not  forget  this.  Lastly,  if  you 
wish  to  have  a  friend  in  Blester,  send  him  a  paper  for  his 
monthly,  and  decline  payment."  Another  friend  added  some 
useful  hints  on  the  personnel  of  the  University.  He  ought  to  be 
extremely  reserved  at  first  on  coming  into  a  place  where  the 
other  professors  were  mostly  so  much  his  seniors,  and  where 
the  feeling  towards  the  training-institute,  towards  the  Minister 
himself,  and  his  educational  theories,  was  so  various.  He  should 
be  on  his  guard  against  Semler — an  incautious  man,  and  a  strong 
anti-Zedlitzian.  Nosselt  would  be  no  friend,  as  his  object  was 
gently  to  push  Niemeyer.  He  would  find  the  concerts  of  the 
bookseller  Gebauer  a  good  neutral-ground,  where  much  might 
be  picked  up  under  cover  of  the  piano.  Let  them  call  you 
close  at  first.  Time  will  justify  your  behaviour  as  no  more 
than  prudent. 

Thus  encouraged,  Wolf  resolved  to  persevere.  He  threw  up 
the  training-school,  of  which  he  saw  at  once  that  he,  at  least, 
could  make  nothing,  and  laid  himself  out  for  philological  teach- 
ing exclusively.  To  conquer  indifference,  to  cure  apathy,  and 
to  inspire  new  life  into  classical  teaching,  was  to  be  his  work. 
In  a  very  few  years  he  succeeded  ;  entirely  changed  the  spirit 
of  the  University  of  Halle,  and  through  it  of  all  the  higher 
education  in  Germany,  waking  in  schools  and  imiversities  an 
enthusiasm  for  ancient  literature,  second  only  to  that  of  the 
Bevival  in  the  sixteenth  century.     From  this,  in  fact,  comes  in 
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great  part  both  the  dkectioii  and  the  force  which  have  ever 
since  been  impressed  on  secondary  education  in  Germany.  If 
we  would  explore  the  secret  of  the  superiority  of  their  classical 
training,  we  nmst  go  back  to  its  source,  to  the  principles  and 
practice  developed  at  Halle  by  F.  A.  Wol£  A  very  summary 
notice  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  here. 

If  we  wish  to  raise  the  universities  from  their  present  torpor, 
we  must  begin  by  raising  the  schools.  The  only  way  of  raising 
the  schools  is  to  send  them  better-prepared  schoolmasters. 
School  rcfonn  means  schoolmaster  reform.  When  the  masters 
are  better  able  to  teach,  the  scholars  will  come  better  prepared 
to  the  university.  Not  that  university  studies  should  be  anti- 
cipated at  school.  There  is  too  much  of  this  in  our  present 
schools.  The  master  delivers  lectures,  and  the  boys  ape  the 
manners  of  students.  There  is  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween school  instruction  and  university  instruction,  which 
ought  never  to  be  overstepped.  The  characteristic  of  univer- 
sity instruction  may  be  denoted  by  the  word  "  science :"  wis- 
stinscliaft  I  call  all  teaching  scientific  which  is  systematically 
laid  out  and  followed  up  to  its  original  source,  e.g.,  a  knowledge 
of  classical  antiquity  is  scientific,  when  the  remains  of  antiquity 
are  connectedly  studied  in  the  original  languages.  School 
teaching,  on  the  other  hand,  is  directed  to  the  memory  and 
imagination.  It  nmst  Ijc  preparatory  to,  not  anticipatory  of  the 
university. 

How  are  well-prepared  schoolmasters  to,  be  got  for  oiu* 
schools  ?  How,  that  is,  are  able  young  men  to  be  got  to  take 
the  trouble  of  educating  themselves  as  schoolmasters  ?  Partly 
by  exterior  inducements,  by  better  payment,  and  higher  dis- 
tinction— honor  et  'premium^ — not  only  by  raising  the  stipends 
generally,  but  by  occasional  presents  to  deser\'ing  men.  Wolf 
always  passes  more  lightly  over  this  head  than  we  should  ex- 
pect, seeing  that  inadequate  payment  was,  and  still  is,  a  Prus- 
sian schoolmaster's  first  grievance.  We  must  remember  that  he 
was  a  professor,  i.e.,  a  paid  servant  of  Government,  and  lived 
through  evil  times,  when  a  murmur  was  "  sedition."  The  omis- 
sion in  part  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  his  own  disinterestedness. 
But  he  does  recur  to  it  from  time  to  time,  as  in  his  half-ironical 
"  Instnictions  to  Schoolmasters :"  "  Be  always  in  good  health,  and 
know  how  to  fast  courageously  whenever  necessary."  By  exterior 
rewards,  then,  but  not  by  them  only.  The  first  condition  of  a 
good  teacher  is  that  he  should  be  a  teacher,  and  nothing  else ;  that 
he  should  be  trained  as  a  teacher,  and  not  brought  up  to  some 
other  profession.  In  a  word,  the  schools  will  never  be  better  as 
long  as  the  schoolmasters  are  theologians  by  profiossioiL    The 
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theological  course  in  a  university,  with  its  smattering  of  classics, 
is  about  as  good  a  preparation  for  a  classical  master  as  a  course 
of  feudal  law  would  be.  Examinations  may  be  better  than  no 
test  of  fitness  at  all,  but  they  are  insufficient  tests  of  fitness  for 
office.  You  must  train  your  masters  under  your  own  eye.  No 
regulations  can  make  good  schools ;  we  must  have  men.  Even 
training  cannot  do  all.  To  the  making  a  successful  teacher 
there  belongs  a  special  charisma.  No  man  should  dedicate 
himseK  to  the  profession  who  does  not  feel  a  special  vocation  to 
it.  A  zeal  for  his  occupation,  a  love  for  youth,  a  genuine, 
deeply-seated,  religious  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  young, 
can  alone  make  the  toilsome  occupation  of  school-teacher 
endurable. 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle.  Wolf,  in  1786,  prevailed  upon 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  Von  Hoffmann,  to  erect  a  plii- 
lological  seminarium.  This  was  an  institution  parallel  to  the 
theological  seminarium,  and  intended  for  the  special  training  of 
classical  teachers,  as  that  was  for  divines.  The  "  exterior"  in- 
ducements were  not  great :  a  "  bourse,"  or  exhibition  of  40  thalers, 
tenable  for  two  years.  Wolf,  as  inspector,  had  100  thalers.  As 
the  total  number  of  seminarists  was  limited  to  twenty-four,  the 
total  cost  of  an  establishment  which  exercised  so  vast  an  influence 
on  education  was  about  £180  a  year.  Forty  thalers  may  have 
been  not  unwelcome  to  an  indigent  Halle  student.  Still,  in  the 
fact  that  sixty  candidates  offered  themselves  for  the  first  exami- 
nation, we  see  evidence  that  Wolfs  teaching  had  already,  in  the 
third  year,  begun  to  tell.  No  one  was  eligible  till  he  had  com- 
pleted his  first  year  of  residence,  though  any  student  of  any 
faculty  might  be  present  at  the  seminary  lectures.  As  it  was  a 
new  experiment,  the  original  regulations  were  very  simple,  and 
in  practice  were  being  continually  altered  or  added  to.  Indeed, 
scarce  a  semester  passed  without  some  modification  being  sug- 
gested by  experience.  When,  in  1810,  Wolf  was  asked  for  a 
sketch  of  his  method,  he  could  only  say  that  it  so  happened 
that  the  practice  of  the  philological  seminarium  had  never  been 
reduced  to  written  rules.  Perhaps  this  was  not  so  purely  acci- 
dental Wolfs  tendencies  were  autocratic.  He  was  very  jealous 
of  interference,  even  by  authority.  When  once  the  Department 
of  Education  (Oberschulcolleffium)  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
instruction  given  in  the  seminary  might  be  made  more  popular, 
Wolf  immediately  sent  in  his  resignation.  As  inspector,  he  was 
bound  to  send  in  a  report  every  half-year,  but  it  was  rarely 
forthcoming  tUl  he  had  been  several  times  admonished  of  his 
duty.  He  would  allow  no  sub-tutor  in  the  seminary  but  pupils 
of  his  own  training ;  young  men  like  J.  L  TMlo,  or  Immanuel 
Bekker^  entirely  devoted  to  his  views.    The  seminary  thus  was 
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not  only  Wolfs  creation,  but  was  wholly  controlled  and  inspired 
by  liim. 

The  material  inducements  to  Philology  as  a  profession  being 
so  meagre,  AVolf  insisted  that  in  tlie  subject  itself  lay  an  all- 
sufficient  inducement.  He  had  known  many  an  ardent  young 
man  to  whom  it  was  compensation  enough,  for  starving  pay, 
that  he  would  be  always  engaged  with  the  very  study,  which, 
were  he  rich,  he  would  have  made  his  occupation.  What  was 
this  study?  Xot  the  acquisition  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. These  languages,  Latin  especially,  had  been  regarded 
as  introductory  to  the  professions ;  as  qualification  for  the  study 
of  Law  or  Theolog}^  This  was  the  meanest  view  that  could 
be  taken  of  the  subject.  Again,  the  languages  had  been  re- 
garded as  the  road  to  the  literature ;  and  the  literature  was  sup- 
posed to  constitute  what  was  called  "  learning."  This  was  a 
traditional  superstition.  There  had,  indeed,  been  a  time  when 
this  was  really  the  fact.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, the  works  of  the  ancients  were  regarded  not  only  as  master- 
pieces of  art,  but  as  the  storehouse  of  all  knowledge.  Education 
consisted  then  in  appropriating  their  thoughts.  All  the  sciences 
were  to  be  founded  upon  the  principles  they  had  laid  down. 
The  history  of  the  ancient  world  was  the  only  school  of  the 
politician  or  the  diplomatist.  These  views  were  true  and  fruit- 
ful in  their  day.  They  coidd  be  no  longer  either.  The  sciences 
had  attained  such  a  development,  that  any  school  handbook 
contained  more  truths  of  this  sort  than  all  the  writings  of  anti- 
quity. As  vehicles  of  thought,  the  modem  languages  had 
superseded  Latin.  Nor,  again,  did  the  use  of  Philology  lie  in 
tracing  the  past  history  of  science.  True,  there  were  dark 
corners  in  the  sciences,  which  coidd  be  illuminated  by  a  know- 
ledge of  their  past.  But  this  was  only  a  special  application  of 
their  knowledge,  not  that  which  conferred  on  it  its  universal 
value. 

To  find  this  value  we  must  rise  to  a  higher  elevation.  Clas- 
sical learning  might  be  compared  to  a  vast  mountain-range,  of 
which  the  successive  peaks  offered  wider  and  wider  prospects. 
On  each  of  these  summits  men  had  been  inclined,  at  various 
periods  in  the  history  of  learning,  to  rest  as  at  the  end  of  their 
journey.  The  toil  of  reaching  many  of  these  heights  was  often 
well  repaid,  but  they  were  not  the  top.  The  time  was  now 
come  when  we  might  comprehend  Philology  as  a  whole,  as  no 
longer  subsidiary  to  other  studies,  as  a  science  in  itself,  having 
its  own  end.  He  would  propose  to  define  this  end  as  "  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  as  exhibited  in  aiitiqmty."  The  expres- 
sion seems  to  have  been  supplied  by  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
(Humboldt  to  Wolf,  Werke,  v.  18).     It  is  largely  developed  by 
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Wol£  When  we  speak  of  "  knowing  human  nature,"  we  naturally 
think  of  that  empirical  worldly  craft  which  is  got  by  much  mix- 
ing with  men.  In  our  definition,  the  expression  bears  the  full 
sense  of  the  words :  the  study  of  man's  nature  with  its  original 
forces  and  qualities,  and  the  modifications  which  varied  circum- 
stances impose  on  those  forms.  This  knowledge  cannot  be  got 
from  life.  To  get  it  we  must  have  our  eye  continually  directed 
upon  some  great  nation,  and  follow  the  education  of  that  nation 
through  all  its  successive  stages.  We  must  study  a  commu- 
nity, not  individuals.  And  what,  in  the  knowledge  of  indivi- 
duals, the  study  of  some  great  man's  biography  is  for  us,  that, 
in  the  knowledge  of  humanity,  is  done  for  us  by  the  history  of 
some  highly  cultivated  nation.  This  is  a  knowledge  which 
cannot  be  communicated  by  teaching.  In  this  respect  it  is  like 
Philosophy ;  it  grows  up  in  the  mind  as  the  result  of  long-con- 
tinued occupation  with  the  object.  It  is  a  constantly  growing 
picture  of  a  national  existence,  to  which  we  are  insensibly 
adding  fresh  traits.  To  create  and  preserve  our  conception  of  a 
fuU  and  harmonious  national  life,  requires  our  most  strenuous 
mental  effort ;  nothing  less,  in  short,  than  the  devotion  of  our 
whole  wiU  and  attention.  The  sources  from  which  this  con- 
ception is  to  be  drawn  are  threefold — 1.  The  written  remains; 
2.  The  works  of  art ;  and,  3.  Other  remains,  such  as  buildings, 
inscriptions,  coins,  implements,  weapons,  etc. 

To  map  out  in  detail  the  manifold  sections  into  which  this 
complex  study  branches,  was  the  object  of  a  special  course, 
called  in  German  university  language,  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Philo- 
logy." There  is  in  print  one  draft  of  such  a  course  {Museum 
der  Alter thumswisseTisclwft,  i.  1),  which,  as  dating  in  1807,  may 
be  presumed  to  be  in  the  form  which  Wolf  finally  approved. 
It  has  been  translated  into  French ;  but  it  is  almost  unknown 
in  this  country,  though  we  find  that  George  Bancroft,  the 
American  historian,  had  projected  an  English  translation,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  execute.  In  it  Wolf  mai-shals  the  whole 
contents  of  Philology  into  six  introductory,  and  eighteen  mate- 
rial divisions.  The  six  introductoiy  disciplines  prepare  the 
student  for  entering  within  the  circle  of  historical  and  real 
knowledge  contained  in  the  other  eighteen  branches.  These 
eighteen  antiquarian  sciences  are  themselves  so  many  means, 
which,  united,  conduct  to  the  contemplation  of  antiquity.  This 
end,  this  epopteia,  or  actual  admission  to  the  mysteries,  is  none 
other  than  that  knowledge  of  which  we  have  already  spoken — 
the  knowledge  of  man  in  the  ancient  world,  as  exhibited  in  an 
eminent  organic  common  life.  This  attainment  is  the  final 
leward  of  the  true  student.  It  is  in  his  constant  endeavour  to 
grasp  this  many-sidedness  of  thought  and  feeUng  that  consists 
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liis  progress,  liis  self-culture.  As  a  condition  of  this  higher 
culture  on  the  student's  part,  Wolf  insisted  on  a  feeling  for 
the  ideal.  He  resisted  with  all  his  power  that  mean  habit  of 
thought,  by  which  he  was  surrounded  in  Halle,  of  looking  at 
learning  as  the  cow  that  kept  the  family  in  milk.  He  was 
fond  of  quoting  that  sentence  of  Aristotle,  where  he  is  explain- 
ing why  drawing  should  fonn  a  part  of  all  liberal  education.^ 
"  llcctc  studct  qui  sibi  et  vitw  studcf'  should  be  our  motto.  Liberal 
studies  followed  in  an  illiberal  spirit  sink  below  any  mechanical 
art  in  worth.  It  should  be  our  constant  endeavour  to  keep 
alive  in  our  own  l)osoms  a  love  for  study.  In  reading  with  the 
fear  of  examination  (Exavicnschcu)  before  our  eyes,  this  is  im- 
possible.   "  Perverse  studere  qui  cxtuninibus  stud^ant" 

Making  classical  study  thus  comprehensive,  and  fixing  its 
aim  thus  high.  Wolf  descended  in  practice  to  the  minutiae  of 
grounding.  He  regarded  all  university  instruction  as,  at  most, 
introducing  the  learner  to  the  subject ;  teaching  him  to  find  his 
own  way  in  it.  He  would  not  load  his  pupils  with  the  out- 
pouring of  his  own  learning.  He  aimed  at  infusing  his  own 
spirit  into  them,  tliat,  entering  into  fresh  combinations  in  new 
personalities,  it  might  strike  out  fresh  and  rich  results  for  science. 
He  refused,  indeed,  unprepared  students  in  the  seminarium, 
requiring  every  one  to  bring  with  him  a  competent  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  student  must  rise  up  to  the  instruc- 
tion, not  the  instruction  descend  to  him.  He  looked  to  the 
energy  of  the  individual  as  the  source  of  his  progress.  In  the 
seminary,  all  the  work  was  done  by  the  pupils  themselves.  The 
inspector  presided  and  directed,  like  the  modemtor  in  the  old 
universities,  but  did  not  lecture.  The  exercises  (Uebvngen) 
were  of  three  kinds:  inter^jretation,  disputation,  teaching  a 
school-class.  On  an  "  interj^retation"  day,  the  student  whose 
turn  it  was  imdertook  not  merely  to  render,  or  "  construe"  his 
author,  but  to  support  his  inteii)retation  by  reasons.  He  was 
bound  to  show  that  he  had  used  the  best  that  commentators 
offered,  but  that  he  had,  by  reflection  and  comparison,  made  it 
his  own.  The  interpretation  was  to  be  strictly  of  the  sense,  no 
exposition  of  the  beauties,  of  the  passage ;  not  OBsthetical,  but 
grammatical  Wlien  necessary  only  it  might  be  critical  of  the 
text,  e.g.,  emendation  is  an  admissible  way  of  meeting  a  diffi- 
culty in  Martial,  not  so  in  Virgil.  "  You  are  to  imagine  you 
have  before  you  the  head  form  in  a  grammar  school."  Though 
only  one,  or  two  at  most,  students  were  to  be  put  on  in  the 
hour,  yet  every  one  was  to  prepare  himself  as  fully  as  if  it  were 
his  turn  to  interpret.  The  whole  exercise  was  to  be  gone 
through  in  Latin,  except  when  Wolf  directed  German,  of  which 
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occasions  he  never  gave  notice  beforehand.  A  whole  paragraph 
of  connected  meaning  was  to  be  taken  at  once.  Tlie  main  drift 
to  be  first  stated  in  few  words.  Then  to  pass  to  the  secondary 
propositions;  then  to  the  words  which  were  to  be  explained 
singly.  This  method  to  be  striqtly  adhered  to,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion in  the  train  of  thought.  The  seminarist  whose  turn  it 
was  to  interpret  represented  the  professor  for  the  time.  When 
the  interpreter  got  on  tolerably,  Wolf  would  allow  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  end  of  the  hour  without  interrupting  Irim  once. 
But  if  he  perceived  in  the  performer  assumption,  self-conceit, 
or  a  tendency  to  sliirk  difficulties,  his  interference  and  correc- 
tion were  incessant.  Many  a  seminarist  who  had  incurred  this 
fate,  deservedly  or  undeservedly,  "  will  remember  as  long  as  he 
lives,"  says  Schulz,  "  the  agony  of  such  an  hour*'  {EriniuTungen 
von  F.  A.  Wolfy  Berlin,  1836).  The  disputations,  also  in  Latin, 
were  viva  voce,  but  not  extemporaneous.  The  respondent,  who 
chose  his  own  opponent,  had  eight  days'  notice  of  his  theme. 
They  were  to  collect  all  the  matter  they  could  on  the  subject 
from  books,  and  then  arrange  it  in  writing.  The  opponent 
must  select  for  attack  main  points,  not  errors  of  expression  or 
trivial  matters.  He  was  not  to  linger  pertinaciously  on  one 
weak  point,  but  to  pass  on  to  the  next.  Two  hours  per  week  were 
allotted  to  interpretation.  Disputations  were  held  at  intervals 
of  perhaps  six  weeks.  Wolf  was  far  from  disapproving  some 
vehemence  in  these  contests,  and  thought  a  disputant  should 
take  in  good  part  all  that  passed.  Only,  they  must  not  come  to 
blows,  arguments  too  hard.  Acrimony  of  feeling  should  not  be 
shown,  such  amenities  as  "  quisquis  talia  hlaterat  est  taaundits" 
were  improper ;  the  individual  should  never  be  attacked.  So 
long  as  disputant  and  opponent  kept  to  the  point.  Wolf,  as 
moderator,  hardly  interfered  at  all.  It  was  generally  a  sign  of 
dissatisfaction  when  he  broke  in  on  the  dispute  in  German; 
though  even  Wolf  had  days  on  which  Latin  woidd  not  come 
fluently  from  his  tongue.  Nbt  only  the  disputations,  but  all 
the  exercises  in  the  seminary,  were  open  to  the  public,  and 
were  in  fact  attended  regularly  by  all  the  classical  students. 
The  school-lessons  were  given  by  the  seminarists  twice  a  week, 
in  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Francke  Institute,  one  in  the  first 
form,  where  a  Greek  poet  was  read ;  the  other  in  the  third,  in 
Latin  syntax.  Before  going  into  the  lesson,  Wolf  would  give 
minute  directions  how  to  conduct  it.  Tlie  first  lesson  in  each 
semester  he  gave  himself,  in  the  presence  of  the  seminarists. 
After  that  he  left  them  to  go  on  alone.  But  he  took  care  to  be 
privately  informed  how  the  lessons  had  prospered,  and  admini- 
stered praise  or  blame  accordingly.  By  practice  only,  he  was 
ever  insisting,  and  not  by  theoretical  rules,  can  one  learn  to 
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teach.  It  is  just  like  any  other  art.  One  cannot  learn  to  make 
shoes  by  drawing  them  with  chalk  on  the  wall,  without  leather. 
Tlie  seminarium  was  one  instrument,  silently  efficacious, 
by  which  Wolf  raised  classical  studies  in  Germany.  His  pub- 
lic lectures  were  the  more  brilliant  and  popular  instrument  of 
his  success.  In  his  Encyclopddie  he  sketched  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  philological  research ;  he  was  prepared  himself  to 
give  striking  examples  of  original  treatment  in  a  great  variety 
of  the  subjects  into  which  he  had  partitioned  it.  He  lectured, 
independently  of  the  seminarium,  fourteen  hours  a  week  in 
summer,  and  seventeen  in  the  winter  semester.  He  considered 
two  lectures  a  day  a  proper  average  for  a  professor.  Who- 
ever attempts  to  read  three  hours,  he  would  say,  sinks  into  a 
mere  Heftleser,  During  the  twenty-three  years  he  was  at 
Halle,  he  seems  to  have  read  at  least  fifty  different  courses.  Of 
these,  many  were  interjjretations  of  classical  authors.  Among 
the  authors  read  we  find  the  Iliad.  This  course  was  the  most 
frequently  repeated ;  ten  times  during  the  twenty-three  years, 
i.e.,  every  second  year,  for  it  was  begun  in  1785.  The  Odyssey 
was  given  three  times;  the  Homeric  Hymns  once.  W^e  find 
besides  the  Greek  dramatists,  Hesiod,  Theognis,  Pindar,  Aristo- 
plianes,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  and  .^chines,  Plato,  Xeno- 
phon,  Lucian,  Longinus.  Aristotle  only  occurs  once,  and  that 
the  Poetics;  the  Gospels  (Matthew  and  Mark)  once.  The  usual 
Latin  authors  were  also  read.  The  subjects  t«)  which  separate 
courses  of  original  lectures  were  devoted,  were  as  follows  : — 1. 
Encyclopaedia  of  Philology;  2.  Histoiy  of  Greek  Literature  ;  each 
oftliese  nine  times  repeated  ;  3.  History  of  Latin  Literature,  five 
times ;  4.  Pomau  Antiquities,  seven  times ;  5.  Survey  of  Ancient 
Histoiy,  six  times;  6.  Greek  Antiquities  six  times;  7.  Composi- 
tion generally ;  8.  Latin  Composition ;  9.  History  of  Philology  ; 
10.  Principles  of  History;  11.  General  introduction  to  Plato's 
writings;  12.  Introduction  to  reading  of  Homer;  13.  Numis- 
matics; 14.  Ancient  Geography;  15.  Ancient  Painting.  He 
never  printed  any  of  these  lectures ;  indeed,  he  did  not  write 
them  out  at  length.  He  inserted  in  the  Jam  Literary  Gazette 
a  proliibition  of  any  attempt  to  publish  any  of  them  under  his 
name.  They  would  be  misrepresentations,  he  said ;  not  inten- 
tionally, but  because  suggestions  thrown  out  orally  have  a 
freedom  which  cannot  belong  to  a  formal  written  statement. 
But  many  copies  were  in  circulation  from  the  students*  note- 
books, of  which  four  or  five  have  since  been  printed.  None  of 
those,  say  his  pupils,  give  more  than  a  distant  notion  of  his 
incomparable  manners.  Sparks  struck  from  his  anvil  flew  into 
every  part  of  Germany,  and  beyond  it ;  and  may  be  found,  says 
Bernhardy  (Griech.  lAL  i.  168),  in  the  most  remote  comers. 
He  disapproved  the  mechanical  note-taking  of  the  German 
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lecture-rooms,  though  he  would  occasionally  dictate  a  sentence 
to  be  taken  down,  when  he  wished  it  to  be  thought  over.  Nor 
would  he  ever  dictate  translation,  a  favourite  refuge  of  the  lazy, 
but  preferred  to  distribute  sheets  of  a  printed  version.  His 
lectures  were  all  prepared,  but  all  extempore ;  a  few  notes  only 
before  him.  Occasionally,  overtaken  by  the  hour,  he  had  to 
come  before  his  class  quite  unprepared ;  and  they  never  thought 
him  more  fresh  and  genial  than  at  those  times.  All  voices  are 
imited  as  to  the  power  and  impressiveness  of  his  delivery. 
Carl  von  Eaumer,  who  heard  him  in  1803,  speaks  of  the 
peculiar  spell  which  his  vast  learning,  keen  criticism,  and 
ardent  interest  in  his  subject  threw  round  the  hearer.  Goethe, 
on  a  visit  to  Wolf  in  1805,  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  daughters 
to  conceal  him,  more  than  once,  behind  the  hangings  during  a 
lecture.  The  poet  has  recorded,  in  his  own  untranslatable 
words  {Tag  und  Jahres  Jffe/te,  1 805),  that  his  expectations  were 
fulfilled  by  "the  spontaneous  deliverance  of  a  fuU  mind,  a 
revelation  issuing  from  a  thorough  knowledge,  and  difiusing 
itself  over  the  audience  with  spirit,  taste,  and  freedom."  Bern- 
hardy  says  it  rather  resembled  clever  and  witty  conversation 
than  formal  teaching.  Even  grown-up  men  would  fain  have 
put  themselves  to  school  to  him;  as  Jacobs  (the  editor  of 
the  Aiithologia),  who,  after  lie  was  master  of  the  school  at  Gotha, 
formed  a  plan  for  going  to  Halle  for  a  year  to  hear  Wolf.  Pupils, 
who  became  professors  in  their  turn,  even  copied  his  singular- 
ities,— his  rapid  movement  from  the  door  to  the  desk,  his  con- 
stant hemming,  his  immovable  look  fixed  on  the  text-book 
before  him.  The  "  wit "  of  which  Bernhardy  speaks  is  not  to 
be  understood  of  small  jokes,  intended  to  raise  a  laugh  along 
the  benches.  This  he  despised,  as  a  man  who  is  rich  in  jewels 
does  not  forge  small  coin.  It  was  rather  a  vein  of  lively 
thought  running  through  all  he  uttered.  "Zes  homrnes  n'ont 
jamais  montr^  plus  d'esprit,  que  lorsqa'ils  out  boding"  found  its 
exemplification  in  Wolf.  The  examples  by  which  he  would 
illustrate  a  rule  were  not  merely  striking,  they  were  of  that 
sort  which  impress  themselves  for  ever  upon  the  memory. 

His  aim  in  lecturing  was  not  to  conftnunicate  knowledge,  but 
to  stimulate.  Full  of  knowledge  as  he  was,  he  would  only  sug- 
gest, point  out  how  and  when  a  subject  could  be  studied. 
Hence  the  impossibility  of  setting  down  his  lectures  in  black 
and  white.  He  did  not  enunciate  truths,  but,  starting  from 
some  far-off  point  already  established,  arranged  the  extant 
material,  examined  the  evidence  as  in  open  court,  and  so,  after 
full  hearing  of  both  sides,  allowed  the  result  to  establish  itself 
before  the  mental  eye.  One  bust,  and  one  only,  ornamented 
his  lecture-room,  that  of  Lessing.    This  was  symbolical  of  the 
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spirit  which  breathed  through  all  he  said,  the  spirit  of  critical 
inquiiy,  which  adheres  precisely  to  the  evidence,  which  dis- 
criminates with  trutli-loving  care  the  certain  from  the  probable, 
and  scrupulously  marks  the  exact  shade  of  probability. 

In  a  new  course  he  would  define  the  aim  of  the  particular 
study  in  hand,  mark  the  point  from  which  it  should  bo  begun, 
and  then  indicate  the  books  and  other  materials  from  which 
help  was  to  be  got.  He  generally  gave  a  brief  chronological 
outline  of  the  literature,  assigning  his  time,  place,  and  value  to 
every  lalx)urer  in  the  field,  in  few  and  telling  wonls.  He 
marked  the  gaps  and  blanks  in  any  province  of  learned  inves- 
tigation, suggesting  them  as  undiscovered  tracts  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  young  scholar.  In  interpretation  lectures  he  woidd 
begin  very  slowly,  dwelling  long  on  short  portions,  and  gram- 
matically analysing  at  length.  He  treated  the  class  as  be- 
ginners requiring  to  be  initiated  gradiuiUy.  As  the  semester 
advanced  the  pace  was  quickened,  and  more  was  directed  to  l)e 
read  at  liome.  He  would  have  each  wTiter  illustrated  only  by 
himself  or  contemporary  writers.  He  laid  great  stress  on  tmns- 
lation,  insisting  on  the  idiom  of  the  language  into  which  the 
translation  was  being  made.  He  recommended  that  a  verlwil 
translation  should  be  made  the  basis,  and  gradually  imi)roved 
upon  till  a  new  whole  was  pmduced.  He  would  take  for  his 
text-book  the  author  to  whom  his  own  studies  were  directed, 
whether  he  was  editing  or  reviewing,  e.g,,  he  lectured  on  the 
Homeric  Hymns  on  occasion  of  Ilgen's  edition  (1796V  This 
he  found  contributed  to  throw  a  fresh  interest  into  the  lectures. 

To  estimate  the  effort  of  a  single  mind,  in  proposing  an  aim 
thus  lofty  for  classical  studies,  and  in  pushing  them  with  so 
nmch  vigour,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  at  the  very  crisis 
when  the  philanthropists  seemed  almost  to  liave  grasped  tlieir 
victory.  They  had  succeeded  in  discrediting  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  in  general  o])inion,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Eenaissance.  A  reform  of  the  grammar  schools  on  their  prin- 
ciples seemed  imminent.  Wolf  represents  the  reaction  against 
the  new  realism.  His  love  for  tlie  investigation  of  antiquity 
was  one  impulse;  but  an  antagonism  to  the  prevalent  views 
on  education  was  also  ever  present.  Tlie  presumption  and 
ignorance  of  the  philanthrojiists  irritated  him ;  their  growing 
poimlarity  alarmed  him.  He  woidd  not  have  conceived  so 
completely  his  idi»al  of  human  culture  as  based  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Greek  worid,  had  it  not  been  brought  out  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  school  of  useful  knowledge.  Even  in  1786, 
the  tone  in  wliich  he  speaks  of  humane  studies  is  one  of  de- 
si)ondency.  Alluding  to  the  promise  afforded  by  a  young  papil. 
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he  writes,  "  This  is  the  only  kind  of  solace  left  for  us,  who  are 
occupied  with  matters  which  are  in  little  esteem  with  the  pub- 
lic. Every  day  sees  the  prospects  of  these  studies  become 
more  and  more  clouded.  The  new  hierophants  now  abroad 
desire  to  preserve  tlieir  disciples  from  all  tinge  of  literature, 
else  they  would  no  longer  command  their  devotion."  As  time 
goes  on  the  danger  passes  away,  and  Wolf's  language  becomes 
more  hopeful.  He  is  not  less  strenuous  in  denouncing  the  main 
principle  of  the  innovators, — "  education  in  knowledge  of  the 
useful ;"  but  he  is  forward  to  welcome  what  is  true  and  good 
in  their  doctrines.  He  spoke  highly  of  the  early  forerunners  of 
Philanthropinism,  Comenius  and  Locke.  Of  Rousseau's  Emile 
he  said  it  contained  many  good  hints,  especially  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  early  years  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Even  Trapp's 
** Padagogik*'  he  praises,  as  offering  many  practical  observations 
on  mental  training.  He  condemned  all  running-down  of  science, 
and  favoured  attempts  of  the  moderate  eclectics,  e.g,,  Niemeyer 
(Gh-undsdtze  der  Erziehung),  to  adopt  as  much  as  was  practicable 
from  the  philanthropists. 

Notwithstanding,  he  brings  out  in  later  years,  with  increas- 
ing emphasis,  the  educational  ideal  which  had  been  steadily 
growing  more  distinct  to  him.  This  is  the  pure  Greek  ideal ; 
as  he  defines  it  in  1807,  a  purely  human  education,  and  eleva- 
tion of  all  the  powers  of  mind  and  soul  to  a  beautiful  harmony 
of  the  inner  and  outer  man,  the  kyKVKXios  TratScta  of  the  ancients. 
As  long  as  there  exists  in  the  world  a  generation  who  make 
this  elevation  their  aim,  so  long  will  they  turn  to  the  ancients 
for  instruction  and  encouragement  in  prosecuting  it.  The  sim- 
plicity, the  dignity,  the  grand  comprehensive  spirit  of  their 
works,  will  ever  make  them  a  source  from  which  the  human  soul 
will  draw  perpetual  youth.  Those  grand  old  Greek  characters 
are  to  us  not  personages  displayed  upon  a  remote  historical 
stage,  but  intimate  friends  whom  we  have  known  and  esteemed 
and  loved.  The  banishment  of  this  ideal  from  German  schools 
would  be  the  greater  mistake,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  peculiar 
affinity  between  the  Greek  and  the  Teutonic  mind.  Wolf  ap- 
peals to  Goethe  (Dedication  to  Museum),  "  May  your  powerM 
aid  be  exerted  to  save  our  country  from  the  sacrilegious  hands 
which  would  tear  from  it  the  palladium  of  ancient  learning ! 
Be  it  in  our  language,  be  it  in  our  blood,  I  know  not,  but  no 
people  of  the  modem  world  has  fallen  so  readily  in  as  we  have 
with  the  tone  of  Greek  poetry  and  oratory.  We  are  not  de- 
terred from  approaching  the  shrines  of  these  heroes  by  the 
strange  forms  with  which  they  surround  themselves ;  we  alone 
have  never  attempted  to  beautify  their  simplicity,  to  drape 
over  their  indelicacies." 
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Wolfs  writings  cannot  be  treated  on  their  merits.    They 
were  strictly  a  part  of  his  professional  activity.     He  was  emi- 
nently a  teacher,  not  a  iisTiter.     Everything  he  wrote,  or  pro- 
jected writing,  not  excepting  the  celebrated  Prolegonuna,  was 
an  occasional  publication  arising  out  of  some  call  or  suggestion 
of  his  public  teaching.     Of  this  kind  he  printed  not  a  little ; 
and  for  one  book  which  he  achieved  he  projected  twenty.     We 
shall  only  mention  a  few  among  these  to  w^hich  particular  in- 
terest attaches.     In  1778  he  added  "Eemarks,"  and  promised 
an  Appendix  to  a  translation  of  Harris's  Hermes,     But  the 
second  volume,  which  should  have  contained  Wolfs  disserta- 
tions, never  appeared.     In  the  next  year,  he  was  reading  Demos- 
thenes, from  the  point  of  view  of  Attic  law\     He  had  hitherto 
relied  on  second-hand  authorities  for  this  branch,  and  was  de- 
termined to  do  so  no  longer.     As  he  read,  the  wish  grew  up  to 
show  in  a  single  specimen  how  the  mass  of  material,  collected 
by  the  industry  of  ages,  on  Demosthenes,  should  be  dealt  with 
by  an  editor.     It  so  happened  that  at  this  time  a  scheme  was 
on  foot  for  a  collective  publication  of  Greek  classics.     Korte, 
Wolfs  excellent  biographer,  confoimds  (Korte,  i.  252)  this  with 
another  plan,  promoted  or  patronized  by  Ruhnken,  for  a  series 
of  Latin  classics.     The  Greek  series  was  to  be  under  the  editor- 
ship of  C.  G.  Schutz,  then  editor  of  the  Jena  Literary  Gazette. 
Both  projects  were  of  that  comprehensive  character  which  rising 
scholars,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  powers,  have  formed,  and 
will  continue  to  fonn,  in  each  generation, — projects  of  which  the 
wrecks  lie  about  us  in  our  libraries,  in  vain  warning  future 
adventurers  of  their  certain  fate.   Of  the  two  schemes  with  which 
Wolf  was  connected,  neither,  as  far  as  we  know,  produced  any 
fruit,  beyond  the  Lcptines,  which  Wolf  brought  out  in  1789. 
He  intended  his  edition  for  advanced  readers — not  for  schools. 
He  would  not  have  any  classic  read  in  schools  which  it  required 
much  antiquarian  knowledge  to  understand.     Wolfs  material 
having  been  appropriated  by  all  succeeding  editors,  has  become 
pretty  well  known  in  this  country  in  our  schools  and  univer- 
sities, though  not  in  its  original  shape.     A  better  known  book 
among  us,  Bockh's  Public  JEcononiy  of  Athens,  owed  its  sugges- 
tion directly  to  Wolfs  Leptines.     The  books  both  of  Wolf  and 
his  pupil  are  not  antiquarian  books,  but  are  penetrated  by  that 
tacit  reference  to  the  conditions  of  modem  society,  in  which 
Wolf  first  led  the  way.     The  I^tines,  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance, excited  the  attention  of  the  learned  world.     It  drew  a 
complimentary  letter  from  Heyne,  who  characteristically  gives 
himself  the  air  of  knowing  aU  that  Wolf  has  to  say,  and  there- 
fore approving  all  he  has  said.     The  Leptines  enjoyed  that  im- 
munity from  censure  which  is  often  accorded  to  first  publications. 
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Not,  indeed,  that  it  needed  indulgence,  unless  it  were  for  the 
warmth  of  its  outbreaks  against  lieiske,  the  last  editor  of 
Demosthenes.  Even  these  were  forgiven  to  a  young  scholar, 
who,  from  a  truer  critical  stand-point,  condemned  the  system 
of  arbitrary  emendation  in  which  the  editors  of  the  eighteenth 
century  indulged.  We  may  remember  that  Porson  felt  bound 
to  speak  with  no  less  severity  of  Keiske  on  this  ground.  In  the 
lapse  of  time.  Wolf  himself  detected  his  own  errors,  and  twenty- 
seven  years  afterwards  (1816)  advertised  a  corrected  edition, 
"  ah  erroribus  olim  covimissis  purgatior"  But  this  too  remained 
among  unfulfilled  projects. 

A  similar  fate  awaited  the  Varice  Lectiones  of  Muretus,  and 
the  Select  Dialogues  of  Lucian.  Of  each  of  these  undertakings 
Wolf  brought  out  a  Vol.  I.,  and  there  dropped  them.  In  1 792  he 
revised  the  text  of  Herodian  for  the  Francke  press.  It  was  too 
hurriedly  done ;  he  was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  his  recen- 
sion, and  was  always  talking  of  an  improved  edition,  but  never 
put  a  hand  to  it.  An  edition  of  the  Tusculan  Disputations,  in 
the  same  year,  arose  again  out  of  the  class-room.  He  thought 
this  treatise  much  better  fitted  for  beginners  than  the  Offices, 
which,  however,  had  established  themselves  by  preference  in 
the  schools.  Wolf  had  an  afternoon  lecture  on  the  "  Tusculans," 
which  was  rather  a  favourite  of  his.  It  was  probably  attended 
by  the  younger  students,  and  he  himself  may  have  regarded  it 
as  a  relaxation  after  other  collegia,  which  required  preparation, 
OreDi,  who  had  a  copy  as  taken  down  by  some  auditor,  hints 
that  Wolf  had  allowed  himseK  great  latitude  in  this  lecture, 
with  an  eye  to  enlivening  the  afternoon,  and  that  he  would  by 
no  means  have  stood  to  all  that  he  had  said.  Yet  the  extracts 
of  the  course  which  Orelli  published  (at  the  end  of  his  edition, 
Turici,  1829)  are  rich  in  keen  remark  on  the  force  of  words 
and  phrases,  from  which  others  besides  beginners  may  learn 
much.  Wolf  himseK  had  no  thought  of  publishing  these  Scholia, 
as  we  truly  caU  them.  What  he  edited  was  the  text  only ;  an 
*'  egregia  recensio,"  in  Orelli's  judgment,  of  a  book,  in  which,  after 
all  Bentley  had  done  for  it,  still  lingered  (and  even  yet  Unger) 
not  a  few  corruptions. 

The  Prolegomena  to  Homer  (1795)  had  the  same  casual  origin. 
The  work  to  which  he  owed  European  fame  was  written  with- 
out premeditation,  or  the  least  anticipation  of  such  a  result. 
The  Francke  press,  finding  their  school-Homer  exhausted,  asked 
Wolf  to  revise  the  text  for  a  new  edition.  For  twenty  years 
he  had  had  Homer,  and  the  problem  of  the  Homeric  text,  before 
him.  Homeric  criticism  was  an  untouched  soiL  The  scholars 
of  the  seventeenth  centmy,  who  had  tampered  with  every 
authcff,  had  held  aloof  from  Homer  as  from  sacred  ground. 
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The  text  was  a  mere  *'  vulgate,"  formed  by  continued  reprintii^ 
with  accumulating  errors  from  the  Venetian  or  Florentine  edi- 
tions. Clarke,  whose  name  is  a  byword  among  school-boys, 
but  who  really  possessed  more  metrical  skill  than  any  precediiig 
editor,  had  done  good  service  in  expelling  some  of  the  more  gross 
of  these  errors.  Emesti  made  (1759)  improvements  on  Clarke, 
and  this  text  (Emesti-Clarkianus)  was  in  complete  possession  of 
the  field.  No  principle  guided  the  editors.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  ordinary  canons  of  editing  applied  straight 
away  to  the  Homeric  text.  Nor  would  it  have  been  easy  for 
any  one,  who  had  not  seen  the  Venetian  Scholia,  to  have  dis- 
covered that  it  was  not  so.  The  Venetian  Scholia  were  pub- 
lished by  Villoison  in  1788,  and  were  immediately  read  with 
eagerness.  Yet  no  scholar,  Heyne  least  of  all,  saw  in  them 
what  Wolf  saw  in  them, — the  true  principle  on  which  the  text 
must  be  constituted.  Even  as  late  as  1803,  we  find  Elmsley 
laying  it  down  {Ed,  Rev,  vol.  ii.  p.  314)  that  "  the  plan  wliich  is 
adopted  by  the  generality  of  enlightened  editoi-s"  is  the  right 
one,  and  commending  Heyne  for  having  followed  it.^  The 
history  of  the  Homeric  text  opened  Wolf's  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  Homeric  text  is  a  unique  case ;  that  here  we  can- 
not make  it  our  object  to  approximate  our  book  to  the  book 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  author,  and  that  the  only 
thing  left  for  us  is  to  choose  one  among  the  Alexandrian 
texts  as  our  norma.  He  was  thus  prepared  to  undertake,  for 
a  mere  school  edition,  a  revolution  in  the  text  of  Homer,  the 
extent  and  merits  of  wliich  were  only  slowly  appreciated  after 
a  lapse  of  years. 

As  there  was  to  be  no  exegetical  commentary,  nor  notes  of 
any  kind,  Wolfs  emendations  ran  the  risk  of  being  overlooked, 
or  rejected  as  wanton,  without  some  justification.  This  he  pro- 
posed to  provide  in  a  preface,  the  original  intention  of  which 
was  simply  to  give  an  account  of  his  method  of  dealing  with 
the  text.  This  bearing  of  the  Prolegomena  should  ever  be  borne 
in  mind  in  reading  them.  The  Wolfian  hypothesis  has  been 
treated  in  this  country  as  a  mere  wanton  paradox,  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  vacant  hours  of  a  perverse  ingenuity.  It  was 
really  only  an  attempt  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  text,  with 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  principle  on  which  that  text  must 
necessarily  be  arranged. 

The  material  was  all  at  hand.  He  had  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  a  note  of  all  he  met  with  in  his  reading  that 
bore  on  this  favourite  topic.     His  notes  were  mostly  on  single 

*  This  error  still  lingers.  Dindorf  calls  his  Homer  *' Ad  o^dimontm 
librarum  Jidem  expressa''* !  In  any  sense  of  the  words  **  best  manuscripts," 
the  **  Maro.  454,"  must  be  the  best,  and  thi$  Dindorf  bag  not  collated. 
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sheets,  or  scraps  of  paper.  When  anything  was  to  be  written, 
these  memoranda  were  gone  through  and  winnowed.  The 
views  over  which  he  was  meditating  were  always  present  to 
him ;  he  had  but  to  marshal  his  proofs  and  illustrations.  In 
the  instance  of  Homer,  this  material  was  unusually  abundant. 
The  ideas  to  which  he  was  now  going  to  give  birth  had  been 
maturing  for  twenty  years.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  on 
the  question  of  Wolfs  originality.  He  had  seen  Wood's  Essay 
on  the  Original  Oenius  of  Homer ;  for  though  the  essay  had 
only  "  crept  out  to  the  extent  of  seven  copies"  at  home,  one  of 
those  seven  had  foimd  its  way  to  Germany,  and  a  translation 
had  appeared  at  Frankfort  (1773),  before  the  book  was  actually 
published  in  England.  Casaubon's  hint,  and  Bentley's  more 
confident  assertion,  were  both  known  to  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  Vico  was  not  known  to  him,  even  in  1795.  But  it  is  un- 
necessary to  turn  over  the  moderns  in  search  of  a  prompter ; 
Wolf  has  said  nothing  which  is  not  embodied  in  the  well- 
known  passage  of  Josephus  {Cont  Apion,  i.  2),  which  is  quoted 
everywhere,  and  which  is  itself  the  expression  of  a  fact  which 
was  known  to  all  the  critics  of  the  Ptolemaic  age.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  whoever  was  the  suggester,  the  suggestion  had  early 
struck  root  in  Wolfs  mind,  and  found  it  congenial  soil.  In 
1779,  while  still  a  student  at  Gottingen,  he  had  written  for 
Heyne  an  exercise,  which  had  defended  some  heretical  paradox 
on  Homer.  In  the  following  year  he  offered  Nicolai,  the  Berlin 
publisher,  a  dissertation  "  On  the  Origin  of  the  Homeric  Poems." 
Seeing  that  the  dissertation  was  unwritten,  and  the  projector  a 
youth  of  one-and-twenty,  we  cannot  say  that  Nicolai  was  unwise 
in  declining  the  offer.  The  thought,  banished  for  a  time,  occurred 
again  and  again,  as  his  studies  ranged  more  widely  over  classical 
antiquity.  Yet,  as  his  ideas  gained  in  distinctness,  they 
appeared  to  him  to  lose  in  probability.  The  ardour  of  youthful 
discovery  was  gradually  tempered  by  a  sense  of  the  doubtfulness 
of  all  conclusions  on  a  point  of  such  high  antiquity.  In  this 
atate  of  mind  he  happened  to  meet  with  the  notion  in  a  flimsy 
French  book,  Perrault,  Parallhle  des  Anciens  et  des  Modcmes, 
1690.  Disgusted  at  finding  himself  in  such  bad  company,  he 
feU  back  at  once  on  the  traditional  belief.  He  endeavoured 
with  all  his  might  to  establish  this  opinion  by  evidence.  Even 
after  he  had  recurred  to  his  original  view,  he  continued  for 
twelve  years  to  assume  in  his  public  lectures  the  received 
origin  of  the  poems.  Thus  it  was,  that  once  embarked  on  the 
question  of  the  text  of  Homer,  he  found  it  impossible  to  quit  it 
in  few  words.  So  the  Pre/ace  grew  into  the  Prolegomena,  and  the 
Prolegomena  into  a  volume.  He  had  begun  printing  at  once, 
as  if  it  were  to  cost  him  but  a  few  days'  writing.    The  whole  was 
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composed  with  the  printer  at  his  lieels — his  lectures  and  other 
official  duties  going  on  all  the  while.  "  The  Fair  (Leipzig) 
hurries  a  man  like  death  !"  he  wrote  on  one  proof-sheet.  Marks 
of  this  haste  are  apparent  enough  in  the  Prolcgamnia, 

If  we  measure  the  Prolegomena  by  the  impression  produced 
by  them  on  the  course  of  classical  learning,  we  shall  be  unable 
to  name  any  other  smgle  work  whose  influence  is  to  be  com 
pared  to  theirs.  It  was  no  momentary  diversion,  but  an  abid- 
ing impulse.  "  Ingens  philologiee  emendatw"  Bockh  once  (in 
1834)  ascribed  to  the  Prolegomena.  He  might  have  said  they 
had  inaugurated  a  new  epoch  in  Philology.  Paradoxes  startle, 
die  out,  and  are  forgotten.  The  Prolegomena  turned  critical 
inquiry  into  a  new  direction,  which  it  has  ever  since  obeyed. 
They  first  taught  scholars  that  the  resources  of  Greek  and  liitin 
were  not  exhausted  when  the  languages  were  learned,  but  that 
the  languages  were  but  a  step  to  an  almost  unexplored  field  of 
investigation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  measure  the  Prolego- 
mena by  the  standard  of  the  best  critical  essays  which  modem 
learning  has  given  us,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  place  them  in  the 
highest  rank.  This  is  owing  in  part  to  a  crudity  of  style,  a 
fault  not  uncommon  in  great  extempore  orators.  "  Each  step," 
writes  Korte,  "  is  firm  ;  each  word  of  exact  precision.  The  Latin 
is  that  of  a  man  who  thinks  out  his  expression ;  it  is  at  once  his 
own  and  genuinely  Eoman."  But  the  excellent  biographer  is 
carried  here  far  beyond  the  mark  by  his  enthusiasm.  Haste 
has,  it  appears  to  us,  interfered  greatly  with  clearness  of  style. 
But  beyond  this,  there  is  undeniably  a  crudity  of  conception. 
This  defect  was  inevitable.  The  Homeric  problem  was  too 
complicated  to  be  capable  of  being  thought  out  by  the  first 
mind  which  grappled  with  it.  The  question  has  been  wrought 
out  with  much  greater  precision  and  fulness  of  detail  since  by 
Lachmann,  Lehrs,  Nitzsch,  Lauer,  Hermann,  Kochly,  La  Eoche ; 
and  to  their  writings,  inferior  as  they  are  in  grasp  and  genius  to 
Wolf,  the  young  scholar  who  intends  to  study  Homer  must  now 
have  recourse.  As  a  discussion  of  the  special  question,  the  Fro- 
legomenu  have  passed  into  oblivion.  The  book  is  laid  aside. 
The  author's  name  stands  out  brighter  than  ever,  as  we  come 
more  closely  to  discern  how  vast  was  the  step  he  made  on  the 
way  towards  a  true  conception  of  the  early  times  of  Greek  his- 
tory. Niebuhr  has  been  accused  by  Blum  {Eiideitung  in  liovi's 
alte  Geschichte)  of  disingenuousness  in  not  mentioning  Wolf's 
Prolegomena  6ls  having  suggested  his  idea,  that  the  early  history 
of  Eome  was  founded  on  poems.  There  is  no  disingenuousness 
in  the  case.  The  fact  is,  that  the  leading  ideas  of  Wolf's  Pro- 
legomena were  of  that  character  that  they  became  at  once,  with 
all  their  consequences,  the  common  property,  not  of  scholars 
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only,  but  of  all  the  world.  The  conception  we  all  have  of 
popular  poetry  seems  to  us  so  self-evident,  that  our  difficulty 
is  to  understand  that  it  was  not  always  possessed.  It  requires 
an  effort  to  remember  that  for  ages  even  scholars  applied  the 
same  measure  to  Virgil  and  Tasso  as  to  Homer ;  that  they  con- 
founded the  artificial  imitation  with  the  genuine  product  of  the 
creative  imagination.  Even  on  the  more  special  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  Homeric  poems,  whatever  there  may  be  to  retrench 
in  Wolf's  arguments,  his  main  proposition  has  maintained  itself 
unshaken.  His  views  have  been  continually  gaining  groimd ; 
and  as  Nitzsch  himself  before  his  death  became  a  convert,  we 
may  safely  say  that  no  scholar  will  again  find  himself  able  to 
embrace  the  unitarian  hypothesis. 

We  have  a  curious  proof  of  this  double  character  of  the 
Wolfian  ideas,  viz.,  their  originality  and  their  obviousness,  in 
the  reception  which  the  FrolegomeTia  experienced  on  their 
publication. 

Wolf  had  wislied  to  confine  the  discussion  of  his  views  to  the 
learned  world.  With  this  intention  he  wrote  in  Latin,  and  ob- 
stinately resisted  all  the  proposals  made  him  for  any  German 
version  of  his  argument.  In  spite  of  his  precautions,  however, 
the  little  literary  journals  were  very  soon  up  in  arms.  Tlie 
readers  of  Homer,  or  who  wished  to  pass  for  such,  were  shocked, 
and  pained,  and  distressed  by  this  impious  attempt  to  take  their 
Homer  from  them.  It  was  but  a  part  of  the  Jacobinical  crusade 
against  everything  which  our  fathers  had  believed,  every  name 
which  they  had  held  in  honour.  The  clamour  afiected  Wolf 
little,  if  at  all.  The  public  was  not  then  such  a  many-headed 
monster  as  it  has  since  become ;  it  had  not  so  many  throats  to 
scream  with.  Wolf  waited  to  hear  what  the  learned  world  would 
say.  In  Holland,  which  held  then  the  first  place  in  learning,  in 
England,  in  France,  not  a  single  voice  was  raised  on  his  side. 
Villoison  declared  the  book  a  "  literary  impiety,"  and  is  said  to 
have  regretted  the  publication  of  the  ScJiolia,  which  had  placed 
arms  in  the  hands  of  the  German  critic.  Sainte-Croix,  who,  by 
courtesy,  took  rank  among  the  learned,  refuted  Wolf  without 
reading  his  book.  Fauriel,  indeed,  at  a  later  time,  transplanted 
the  Wolfian  idea  to  French  soil ;  but  in  1 795  he  was  only  twenty- 
two.  In  England,  Elmsley,  in  1813,  could  only  count  "  ten  men 
who  i*eally  study  the  minutiae  of  Greek." — (Life  o/BlomJield,  i.  1 2.) 
Of  that  number  Elmsley  himself  was  confessedly  among  the 
first.  But  Elmsley  in  1795  was  only  twenty-two.  Even  ten 
years  later,  when  he  wrote  his  review  of  Heyne's  Homer  {Ed, 
JSev.  July  1803),  he  betrays  a  weakness  as  a  Homeric  scholar, 
which  seems  out  of  proportion  to  his  strength  when  put  forth 
on  the  dramatists,    lliough  Wolf's  historical  criticism  found  no 
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favour  in  the  English  universities,  yet  by  some  process  which 
we  have  not  traced,  (was  it  by  Porson's  advice  ?)  nearly  all  liis 
emendations  were  adopted  in  the  Oxford  Homer  (called  the 
Grcnx-iUi)  of  1800,  though  it  was  pretended  by  the  editors  that 
they  were  corrections  made  from  the  collation  of  MSS.  Euhnken, 
then  at  the  head  of  Euroi)ean  philologists,  to  whom  the  Pro- 
le^fomena  were  dedicated,  felt  himself  uncomfortably  shaken  in 
his  habitual  notions,  but  was  too  old  to  cateh  the  new  point  of 
view  on  which  conviction  dei)ended. 

If  Wolf  got  no  assent  from  the  scholars,  he  got,  at  least,  no- 
thing but  bare  contradiction.  The  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subject  could  not  take  place  till  a  generation  of  younger  men 
arose,  trained  in  the  veiy  ideas  which  Wolf's  own  teaching  set 
afloat.  Wolf  had  been  long  removed  from  the  scene  before  any- 
thing worthy  of  the  name  of  a  counter  argument  appeared. 

Besides  the  learned,  there  was  another  class  whose  judgment 
on  the  subject  Wolf  valued,  and  to  whose  consideration  he  had 
expressly  recommended  it.  lliese  were  the  poets.  Their  ver- 
dict was  not  on  the  whole  favourable.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
indeed  sympathized  and  approved.  He  undertook  to  read  the 
whole  of  Homer  through  again,  to  test  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Prolegomena  by  his  own  impressions.  Wieland,  with  radical 
levity,  is  said  to  have  congititulated  the  world  that  "  we  were 
now  rid  of  one  superstition  more;"  but  for  himself  appears  to 
have  gone  on  believing  in  the  unity.  Flaxman,  to  whom  Lonl 
Spencer  had  shown  the  Prolegomena  on  their  appearance,  gave 
his  cordial  approval,  and  endeavoiu-ed  to  si)read  the  Wolfian 
notions  in  the  two  English  universities.  Nor  was  his  conviction 
that  of  a  moment,  for  in  1804  he  writes  to  a  friend : 

"  A  perfection  of  arts  and  manufactures,  as  described  in  the  Odyssey, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  countries  without  money  or  commerce.  The 
Alexandrian  critics  could  well  supply  those  embellishments,  yet  what 
they  have  done  seems  wonderfully  cautious.  The  successions  of  criti- 
cal hands  through  which  these  poems  have  passed,  must  naturally  give 
them  a  sort  of  homogeneous  surface  which  we  judge  by,  rather  than 
the  nice  agreement  of  inornate  parts,  in  supposing  they  were  the  pro- 
duction of  one  man.  The  Prolegomena  strongly  enforce  the  following 
truth,  that  human  excellence  in  art  and  science  is  the  accumulated 
labour  of  ages." 

riaxman's  opinion,  as  this  extract  shows,  must  be  taken  in 
the  character  of  the  artist,  not  of  the  critic,  though  his  acquaint- 
ance with  what  had  been  said  on  Homer  must  have  been  great, 
if  it  be  true  that  he  had  consulted  more  than  2000  works  dur- 
ing the  composition  of  his  Outlines.  Schiller,  like  Walter  Scott, 
set  aside  the  rhapsodic  origin  of  the  poems  without  a  hearing,  as 
"  necessarily  barbarous."    From  Voss,  least  of  all,  was  assent  to 
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be  expected.  Voss  had  just  acliieved  tlie  triumph  of  making 
Homer  the  public  property  of  German  readera.  Through  Voss's 
translations  Homer  was  at  this  luumcnt  (1795)  the  rage.  Voss 
could  not  admit  that  he  had  anything  to  learn  about  liis  poet. 
His  very  position  forced  him  to  head  the  cry  against  the  Wol- 
fian  heresies.  Voss  indeed  was  pr(jbably  a  sincere  believer. 
For  it  was  precisely  that  uniform  tone  of  simplicity  and  njiture 
which  distinguishes  the  Homeric  poetry  from  all  artificial  writing 
— it  was  precisely  this  tone  winch  Voss  had  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving in  his  Gennan  vei-sion. 

Of  all  the  poets,  by  far  the  most  important  to  Wolf  was  the 
opinion  of  Goethe.  Goethe,  too,  luid  caught  the  Homeric  fever 
which  Voss  had  originated.  The  images  of  the  cycle  were  fer- 
menting in  his  mind  with  such  vehemence,  that  he  meditated 
an  original  epic,  to  be  called  the  ArhilldH,  At  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt's  recommendation  he  read  the  Prolegomena,  and  re- 
read the  Iliad  thei-euixm.  He  felt  himself  deeply  stirred  by  the 
suggestive  pages.  He  was  caiTied  away  by  the  brilliant  specu- 
lation which  seemed  opened  here,  on  the  history  of  genius  and 
poetic  fiction.  The  theory  of  a  collective  Homer,  he  wrote  to 
Schiller,  "  is  favourable  to  my  present  schemes,  as  lending  a 
modern  bard  a  title  to  claim  fur  himself  a  place  among  the 
Homeridte."  This  is  "the  broad  road"  which  his  epigram  cele- 
brates:— 

"  Erst  die  Gesundhcit  des  Manncs  der  cndlich  vom  Nainen  Homcros 
Ktihn  uns  befrciend,  uns  auch  ruft  in  die  vollere  Bahu !" 

In  the  spring  of  1 713G,  he  sent  Wolf  a  copy  of  Wilhelm  Mcister, 
In  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  gift,  he  said,  "  Perhaps  you 
will  soon  have  from  me  the  announcement  of  an  epic  i)oeni,  in 
which  I  do  not  conceal  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  that  con- 
viction you  have  so  fimdy  implanted  in  my  mind."  I^efon;  long, 
however,  Goethe  returned  to  a  faith  in  the  unity,  and  this  for 
the  very  same  reason  which  had  matle  him  a  convert  to  the 
rhapsodic  origin, — confonnity  with  his  own  subjective  state  of 
mind.  He  had  embraced  the  new  notions  because  they  seemed 
"  to  resolve  the  two  epics  back  into  the  original  poetic  ocean, 
out  of  which  I  may  draw  at  pleasui-e."  He  returned  to  the  old 
fidth  when  the  Acliilleis  was  given  up ;  he  found  the  cyclic 
matenal  no  longer  plastic  for  his  purposes.  Goethe's  palinode 
is  song  in  the  lines  headed  "  Homer  wieder  Homer." — ( Wcrke, 
ii  p.  336.)  The  date  would  be  curious ;  but  as  Goethe's  works 
ate  printed  at  present,  absolutely  without  editorial  superinten- 
dence, wo  have  not  the  means  of  fixing  it. 

While  the  nick  of  critics  and  poets  were  running  down  the 
Prolegomena  as  heretical  novelties,  a  far  moi-e  considerable  adver- 
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sary  came  forward  with  an  iusinuation  of  the  oppositxj  kind.  If 
there  was  one  among  the  poets  who  might  have  been  expected 
to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Wolfian  ideas — one,  too,  whose 
recommendation  of  them  would  have  been  all-powerful  with  the 
outside  world — it  was  Henler.  Herder's  services  to  literature, 
great  in  many  directions,  had  been  in  none  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  light  he  had  been  tlie  first  to  throw  on  the  origin  of 
poetical  fiction.  Taking  up  a  liint  first  thrown  out  by  a  far 
greater  nitin — Lessiug, — Herder  had  enforced  and  popularized 
the  distinction  l)etween  natural  and  artificial  poetr}\  These  dis- 
cussions, and  the  establishment  of  the  critical  principle  which 
Herder  brought  forwaixl,  were  the  proximate  cause  of  that  revo- 
lution in  poetical  taste  which  took  place  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land at  the  close  of  the  la.^t  century.  Immediately  after  bringing 
out  the  Prolegomena,  Wolf  had  ])aid  a  visit  to  Jena  and  Weimar, 
and  had  there  enjoyed  the  society  of  Goethe,  of  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  and  of  Wii.'land,  but  had  perceived,  or  imagined,  that 
Herder  had  held  aloof  from  him.  A  German  is  always  ready 
to  imagine  that  he  is  being  cut ;  but  in  this  instance  it  was  not 
mere  German  susceptibility.  On  Wolf's  return  to  Halle,  he 
saw  in  the  Iloren,  then  the  leading  critical  monthly,  a  paper 
headed  "  Homer.  Time's  Favourite."  Tlie  anonymous  author  of 
the  essay  gave  himself  a  supercilious  air  of  overhauling,  from 
a  prurri  groimd,  the  conclusions  which  Wolf  had  worked  out, 
with  modest  hesitancy,  on  the  ground  of  history.  The  writer 
dropped  the  remark  by  the  way,  that  the  rhapsodic  origin  of  the 
Homeric  poems  had  been  long  knowTi  to  himself ;  that  he  had 
been  long  accustomed  to  regard  Homer,  like  Thot  and  Hermes, 
as  a  constellation  of  lesser  stars  ;  that  when  a  boy  he  had  dis- 
covered the  distinct  authorship  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ; 
that  when  travelling,  not  long  before,  in  Italy,  he  had  casually 
met  with  the  newly -published  Venetian  Scholia,  and  had  been 
astonished  to  find  the  suspicions  of  his  childhood  so  strikingly 
confirmed.  In  all  this  we  have  nothing  more  than  the  omni- 
scient trick  of  the  modern  weekly  reviewer,  who  has  learned  all 
he  affects  to  know  from  the  book  he  is  running  down — a  trick 
become  so  vulgarized,  that  we  hardly  now  understand  Wolf's 
indignation.  We  certainly  should  never  take  his  mode  of  de- 
fence, by  replying  to  such  a  critique.  This  he  did  by  inserting 
a  paragraph  in  the  Jena  Literary  Gazette  for  October,  begging 
the  public  not  to  decide,  on  such  insufficient  grounds  as  the 
Ifarcn  offered,  a  question  of  complicated  historical  evidence; 
and  promising  a  German  reproduction  of  the  Prolegoynena  by  a 
friend.  The  public  laughed  at  the  adveitisement,  and  believed 
Herder,  pending  the  appearance  of  the  friend's  book,  which  never 
appeared.     The  advertisement  only  showed  that  Herder  had 
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found  the  author's  weak  side.  Wolf  had  been  silent  while  run 
down  as  a  teacher  of  heretical  paradox,  but  could  not  bear  to 
have  his  originality  called  in  question. 

Herder  might  possess  the  ear  of  the  public,  but  among  the 
learned  he  counted  for  nothing.  It  was  notorious  that  he  pos- 
sessed neither  the  linguistic  nor  the  historical  knowledge  requi- 
site to  form  an  opinion  on  the  question.  He  was,  in  short,  the 
modem  reviewer,  and  accomplished  in  all  his  arts,  for,  if  we 
may  believe  Garve,  he  had  not  even  read  the  Prolegomena  when 
he  wrote  his  paper  in  the  Horen,  Wolf  would  have  done  better, 
as  he  himself  acknowledged  afterwards,  to  have  taken  no  notice 
of  Herder's  impertinence.  The  case  was  different  with  Heyne. 
Wolf  wrote  to  Heyne  complaining  of  Herder's  behaviour,  and  beg- 
ging Heyne,  should  he  think  fit,  to  review  the  Prolegomena  in  the 
Gottingen  Gelehrte  Anzeige,  to  put  the  Homeric  question  fully 
before  the  public,  going,  as  fully  as  could  be  done  in  a  periodical, 
into  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  hypothesis.  Heyne  had 
already  wiitten  his  notice.  It  is  contained  in  the  number  for  2 1  st 
November  1795.  In  it  Heyne  had  coolly  treated  the  Prolegomena 
as  the  "  first  fruit  of  the  unexampled  labours  of  Villoison." 
He  had  gone  on  to  say  that  the  case  had  always  seemed  to  him 
a  very  simple  one ;  that  he  had  always  held  Wolf's  views  in 
his  lectures,  from  which  lie  even  intimated  that  Wolf  had  ori- 
ginally derived  them.  That  there  might  be  no  mistake,  Heyne 
returned  to  the  charge  in  the  next  number  for  1 9th  December. 

Wolf  hated  controversy,  as  calling  him  away  from  his  proper 
pursuits.  But  it  was  impossible,  he  thought,  to  let  this  challenge 
pass.  If  any  hesitation  remained,  it  was  removed  by  a  long 
letter  he  received  from  Heyne,  dated  28th  February  1796,  and 
which  professed  to  be  an  answer  to  Wolfs  letter  of  the  preceding 
November.  In  this  letter,  Heyne  makes  a  cold  compliment  to 
Wolf  on  the  extent  of  his  researches  ;  but,  he  adds  immediately, 
"  so  many  years  as  I  have  occupied  myself  with  Homer,  it  would 
be  difficiilt  to  say  anything  that  could  be  new  to  me."  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  these  ideas  had  early  presented  themselves  to  him 
as  matter  of  course,  for  indeed  they  had  occurred  to  many  other 
readers  of  Homer.  How  early  he  had  entertained  these  thoughts 
he  could  not  say,  but  at  least  as  early  as  he  had  read  Macpher- 
son's  Ossian,  He  could  not  say  what  were  his  opinions  as  far 
back  as  1779.  Did  not  remember  the  essay  on  the  subject 
which  Wolf  had  sent  in  to  him  in  that  year.  Eocollected  that 
he  had  talked  with  Herder  on  the  subject  in  1770.  His  own 
object  in  editing  Homer  (Heyne's  Homer  did  not  appear  till 
1802)  was  different — interpretative  merely.  Had  he  had  more 
leisure  he  might  have  engaged  in  the  hist(jrical  inquiry  as  Wolf 
had  done.    Wolf  was  fortunate  in  not  having  his  time  so  broken 
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in  upon  by  incessant  official  calls.  Wolf  had  spoken  first — got 
the  start  of  him.  He  <^laclly  renounced  the  honours  of  priority 
in  his  favour.  Only  let  the  truth  be  spoken  !  by  whom  was 
of  little  consequence.  That  had  always  been  his  way  of  think- 
ing. His  own  temperament,  too,  was  different  ft-om  Wolf's. 
Things  appeared  certain  to  some  people  which  looked  veiy 
doubtful  to  otliers.  No  matter !  There  were  many  roads  to 
heaven.  Let  each  go  his  own.  Throughout  the  letter,  which  is 
long  and  embarrassed,  Heyne  does  not  repeat  the  charge  of  pla- 
giarism. But  he  does  not  withdraw  it.  The  utmost  concession 
he  makes  is,  "  Had  you  come  earlier  to  an  understanding  with 
me,  my  article  in  the  Anzeige  would  have  been  expressed  differ- 
ently in  many  secondary  pai'ticulars.  Not  that  I  ever  say  what 
I  do  not  think ;  but  what  I  say  may  be  variously  modified  in 
expression." 

Such  a  letter  was  not  likely  to  conciliate  Wolf.  He  now 
resolved  to  make  no  reply  to  Heyne  except  in  print.  This  he 
did  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1797,  q^WqA  Letters  to  Heyne. 
This  pamphlet  we  only  know  through  Korte's  account,  who  says 
it  is  a  model  of  polemical  elegance.  The  general  merits  of  the 
controversy  are  obvious  enough.  As  occupant  of  a  leading  chair 
in  the  wealtliiest  and  most  frequented  of  the  German  univer- 
sities, and  manager  of  one  of  the  most  considerable  literary 
reviews,  Heyne,  even  had  he  been  a  man  of  ordinary  learning, 
must  have  possessed  great  weight  in  the  academical  world.  But 
Heyne's  learning  was  not  ordinary.  He  had  been  for  years  con- 
sidered to  stand  at  the  head  of  classical  learning  in  Germany ; 
to  have  in  Europe  no  superior  but  Ruhnken.  Witliout  origina- 
lity or  philosophical  power,  without  any  grasp  of  the  ancient 
world,  without  any  real  sense  for  scientifically  historic  inquiry, 
he  had  succeeded,  by  the  adoption  of  hints  thro\^ni  out  by  Les- 
sing  or  by  Winckelmann,  in  giving  a  novelty  to  liis  notes  on 
classical  books.  He  became  the  popular  editor  of  school  classics, 
and  Heyne's  editions  were  reprinted  with  a\adity  in  Holland 
and  England.  His  merits  as  a  commentator  are  great,  because 
the  best  commentator  is  the  man  who  best  adapts  what  others 
have  struck  out.  The  consideration  which  a  conjuncture  of 
favouring  circumstances  had  procured  him,  was  far  beyond  his 
real  pliilological  capacity.  He  had  come  to  be  thought---indeed, 
to  think  himself — the  undoubted  source  of  all  the  philological 
activity  in  Gemiany.  Wolfs  Prolegomena,  dedicated  not  to  him, 
but  to  Ruhnken,  were  an  act  of  rebellion  against  a  lawfully  con- 
stituted sovereign,  an  altogether  monstrous  product,  the  work  of 
one  who  liad  been  an  ill  conditioned  student,  but  who  might 
have  caught  up  some  good  notions  from  Heyne's  lectures.  Heyne, 
we  doubt  not,  honestly  believed  himself  the  original  parent  of 
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anything  there  might  be  good  in  the  Prolegomena.  A  letter  of 
Heyne's  has  been  since  produced,  of  date  1790,  in  which,  writing 
to  Zoega,  he  speaks  of  the  rha-psodic  origin  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  says  that  "  it  caimot  be  established  by  historical 
evidence."  The  fact  is  of  no  moment  whichever  way  it  be  decided. 
Whether  Heyne  had  previously  rejected  or  received  the  rhap- 
sodic origin,  the  originality  of  the  Prolegomena  remains  the  same. 
They  are  there  to  speak  for  themselves.  Heyne  contributed  as 
much  to  them  as  Pen-ault  or  Wood.  It  is  the  whole  conception, 
not  the  single  hypothesis,  which  belongs  to  Wolf.  His  modern 
spirit  of  critical  inquiry  separates  him  from  Heyne,  as  it  does 
from  Gesner,  Ernesti,  and  the  other  German  scholars  of  that 
century.  The  Prolegomena  had  the  fate  of  all  innovating  books. 
Their  real  influence  lay  far  below  the  superficial  questions  agi- 
tated in  the  contemporary  controversy.  That  influence  was 
silent  and  gradual,  and  was  not  fully  felt  till  near  a  generation 
later,  till  Niebuhr  and  Ottfried  Mtiller.  Even  in  1804  (Preface 
to  the  Goschen  Homer),  Wolf  could  say  of  himself  that  "  he  had 
few  readers  save  those  who  had  read  to  misrepresent." 

Whatever  disjjusts  this  reception  of  the  Prolegomena  may 
have  occasioned  Wolf,  it  did  not  divert  him  from  Homer.  He 
projected  two  simultaneous  editions  of  the  text,  one  to  be 
accompanied  with  a  commentary.  There  was  to  be  a  volimie  of 
introduction,  and  several  volumes  of  notes.  One  edition,  with- 
out commentary  or  notes,  was  all  there  was  ever  executed.  It 
is  the  Goschen  Homer  (1804),  and  is  remarkable  for  a  beauty  of 
execution  little  regarded  at  that  time,  or  any  time,  in  Germany, 
and  for  correctness.  Wolf  boasts  in  the  Preface  to  the  Iliad 
that  the  two  volumes  do  not  contain  a  single  printer's  error. 
This  exactness  was  attained  (by  Schafer's  help)  in  spite  of  re- 
peated alterations  of  the  adopted  reading,  such  as  almost  drove 
the  publisher  to  despair.  While  the  book  was  printing,  Wolf 
was  not  merely  correcting  the  proof,  but  changing  the  reading 
again  and  again.  He  would  hear  nothing  of  commercial  objec- 
tions, but  insisted  upon  ever  new  revises  till  he  was  quite  satis- 
fied that  further  improvement  was  impossible. 

Our  notice  of  Woli^s  publication  during  the  Halle  period 
must  be  concluded  by  barely  mentioning  the  Four  Orations  of 
Cicero  (1801),  in  which  he  established,  by  an  exhaustive  inquiry, 
the  suspicions  of  their  genuineness,  first  broached  by  Markland. 
In  the  Preface  to  this  volume,  he  hinted  that  there  remained 
among  the  Ciceronian  orations  still  another  speech  which  was 
reaUy  a  rhetorician's  production.  He  wished  to  have  the  amuse- 
ment of  seeing  on  what  speech  the  guessers  would  pitch.  But 
he  did  not  make  them  wait  long,  for  in  the  next  year  came  out 
his  Oratio  pro  Marcello  (1802).     Korte  relates  a  curious  episode 
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in  the  history  of  Wolfian  criticism.  Boissonade,  who  was  strongly 
against  Wolf  on  the  Homeric  question,  pronounced  for  him 
against  tlie  pseudo-Cicero,  and  wrote  a  ^rrecis  of  the  argument 
of  the  Marcellina  for  the  Journal  des  IMbats.  It  was  declineii, 
on  the  ground  that  the  IMbcUs  was  on  principle  against  innova- 
tion. The  oration  has  passed  for  ages  as  Cicero's;  and  this 
journal,  said  the  editor,  "  will  not  swerve  from  the  principles  of 
Eollin  and  the  University  of  Paris,  who  never  contested  tlie 
authorship  of  these  speeches."  This,  which  we  have  on  the 
best  authority,  that  of  Bast,  who  was  in  intimate  relations  with 
Boissonade,  is  pi-obably  the  correct  vei*sion  of  the  story  told  by 
Von  Gieslen,  a  literary  Dane,  who  was  in  Paris  in  1806,  tliat  a 
journal  refused  a  notice  of  Wolfs  essay  because  "  the  Academy 
had  declared  the  Oration  '  Pro  Marcello '  genuine." 

The  reader  of  anything  that  Wolf  published  during  the  Halle 
period  will  judge  it  amiss,  if  he  does  not  bear  in  mind  all  through 
the  subordinate  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  his  oiul  teaching. 
With  Wolf  the  written  work  was  ever  only  a  makeshift,  only 
intended  to  supplement  the  spoken  word.  When  he  had  to 
write  he  felt  in  fetters.  "  A  printed  exposition,"  he  complains, 
"  wants  the  freedom  one  has  in  speaking." — {Lit.  Anal.  iv.  387.) 
Markland,  he  thinks,  would  have  done  still  greater  things  than 
he  has,  if,  instead  of  that  scrupulosity  which  suggested  to  him 
misgivings  where  others  could  see  no  cause  for  them,  he  had 
come  into  collision  with  other  minds  as  a  public  teacher  ;  a 
rem?irk  this,  founded  on  the  fact  that  Markland  had  refused  the 
Eegius  Professorship  of  Greek.  But  Wolf  forgot,  or  did  not 
know,  that  a  Greek  Professor  in  the  English  universities  did  not 
"teach,"  that  there  was,  in  fact,  no  public  teaching  in  those 
seminaries,  which  decently  shrouded  the  incompetency  of  their 
tutors  in  the  privacy  of  a  private  apartment.  To  Wolf  the  pen 
was  detestable.  He  wrote  with  great  labour,  polished  inde- 
fatigably,  and  drove  his  publishers  to  despair  by  his  never- 
ended  corrections.  I^ckh,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  testifies  to 
"  the  pains,  the  anxiety,  the  finish  he  was  wont  to  lx?!Stow  on 
what  he  wrote."  ^  He  never  satisfied  himself  with  anything  he 
put  on  paper.  His  translation  of  the  first  hundred  lines  of  the 
Odyssey  cost  him  so  much  thought,  that  when  the  publishers 
pressed  him  to  complete  it,  he  said  he  would  only  do  it  for  a 
ducat  a  line.  That  was  the  cost  of  the  time.  The  "  pride  "  of 
which  Bockh  speaks,  was  that  of  one  who  would  not  as  ho 
could,  because  he  could  not  as  he  would.  He  was  not  "^w^cr 
sc^rihcndi  fcrre  laborem"  but  too  solicitous  "  srribondi  rertc" 
Besides  that,  he  had  a  genial  enjoyment  in  his  own  pursuits, 

*  •*  Quanta  cura,  qiiam  anxia,  (luam  subtilitcr  W.  solitiis  sit  qua)  scrilMj- 
bat  pensitaie.** 
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which  never  allowed  him  to  regard  his  stores  as  mere  material 
to  be  produced  in  print.  He  realized  in  himself  Goethe's  axiom, 
that  "  the  man  who  has  life  in  him  feels  himself  to  be  here  for 
his  own  sake,  not  for  the  public/'  His  dissatisfaction  with  his 
own  productions  was  mingled  with  a  contempt — at  a  later  time, 
too  pronounced — for  the  public.  "  Does  the  public,"  he  asks, 
"  by  buying  our  books,  or  oft^ner  by  leaving  them  unbought, 
imagine  it  acquires  a  right  to  complain  that  they  are  not 
finished  ?  A  much  better  ground  of  complaint  would  be,  that 
an  author  had  neglected  to  make  his  own  mind  complete  V 
With  such  feelings,  we  may  rather  wonder  at  the  amount  which 
he  actuaUy  achieved,  and  the  still  larger  amount  he  projected 
writing.  He  was  never,  during  the  Halle  period,  without  some 
laborious  editing  on  hand,  while  three  or  four  more  schemes 
were  floating  in  his  imagination.  Each  subject  in  succession 
engaged  him  vividly,  and  engrossed  him  wholly  for  the  time. 
As  soon  as  the  first  interest  was  over,  his  creative  faculty  was 
exhausted.  Hence,  of  what  he  did  publish,  so  much  is  un- 
finished. The  Prolegomma  themselves  are  a  fragment;  the 
second,  or  technical  part,  was  never  written.  Nor,  though  he 
lived  twenty  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Preface  of  1804, 
did  he  ever  return  to  the  Homeric  question  again.  Friedlander 
has  suggested  this  was  because  he  feared  to  find  his  belief  in 
his  own  conclusions  shaken ;  and  De  Quincey  says,  "  he  had 
raised  a  ghost  he  could  not  lay."  But  it  was  the  habit  of  his 
mind.  "  The  gods,"  he  used  to  say,  "  take  no  more  account  of 
the  promises  of  authors  than  they  do  of  lovers'  vows."  If  they 
did,  Wolf  would  have  a  heavy  account  to  settle  ;  for  the  titles 
and  contents  of  his  unwritten  books  fill  many  pages  in  Korte's 
Life.  Among  other  things,  he  wished  to  recall  all  his  editions, 
and  reissue  them  in  corrected  recensions.  Especially  the 
Herodian  and  the  ffesiod — notwithstanding  Gaisford's  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  latter — tormented  him  with  the  remem- 
brance of  their  imperfections. 

Wolf,  then,  must  ever  be  looked  upon  as  the  teacher,  not  the 
writer.  Even  in  1796,  at  the  height  of  his  literary  reputation, 
and  full  of  Homeric  schemes,  he  wrote  of  himself  to  Euhnken, 
"  Docendo  aliqvanto  phts  qnam  scrihendo  delector"  The  life  of 
academical  teacher  satisfied  his  whole  nature.  From  the  moment 
this  occupation  was  taken  from  him,  he  lost  his  equilibrium,  and 
never  was  the  same  man  again.  A  student  once  ventured  to 
ask  him  if  he  really  meant  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  of 
which  he  had  given  notice  on  "the  black  board?"  "To  be 
sure/'  was  the  answer,  "  lecturing  is  necessary  to  my  digestion !" 
His  joy  was  in  teaching,  to  be  among  his  pupils,  whether  in  or 
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out  of  the  class-room.  Their  delight  in  hearing  him  equalled 
his.  Long  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  Professor,  and  only  four 
years  before  his  death,  on  a  tour  in  Switzerland,  a  number  of 
old  pupils  collected  round  him — he  had  a  particular  liking 
for  the  Swiss  students — and  nothing  would  serve  them  but  that 
Wolf  must  give  them  a  lecture  on  a  passage  in  the  Odyssey, 
just  to  reproduce  old  times.  Heyne's  bad  manner  with  the 
students  had  left  a  deep  impression  on  AVolf.  He  felt  strongly 
the  necessity  of  friendly  sympathy  between  student  and  pro- 
fessor. He  encouraged  the  young  men  to  bring  their  difficulties 
to  him.  If  they  were  shy  of  coming  to  him,  he  would  visit 
them  in  their  lodgings.  He  opened  to  them  his  house,  and 
even  his  libraiy,  though  he  occasionally  paid  heaNily  for  this 
liberality.  Hanhart,  in  his  Recollections  of  his  teacher,  says  that 
he  has  more  than  once  known  Wolf  rebuy  his  own  books  at  a 
book-stall,  where  they  had  been  turned  into  money  by  the  ras- 
cally borrower.  He  made  excursions  with  them  in  the  vacation ; 
he  took  them  to  the  theatre  when  the  Weimar  coq>s — Goethe's 
corps — came  to  Lauchstedt.  He  generally  gave  a  farewell  sup- 
per to  those  pupils  who  were  leaving  the  University.  Though 
he  drank  with  them — Wolf  drank  a  great  deal  of  wine,  and 
smoked  hard — though  he  bore  himself  among  them  as  an  old 
comrade  rather  than  a  superior,  he  never  forfeited  their  respect. 
His  witty  and  clever  talk  fascinated  them,  while  his  power  of 
sarcasm  kept  them  in  awe.  Though  his  supper-parties  some- 
times did  not  break  up  tiU  after  midnight,  they  did  not  lose 
their  character  of  intellectual  reunions.  The  students  knew 
that  he  disapproved  excess,  and  that  he  had  more  than  once 
severely  condemned  their  drinking-bouts  in  his  semestral  ad- 
dresses.^ Besides  liking  him  for  his  comradeship,  and  admir- 
ing his  convei'sation,  they  paid  the  reverential  homage  of  devoted 
pupils  to  his  mental  superiority  and  surpassing  attainments. 
Everything  about  Wolf  was  real  and  sound.  He  required  no 
"  nimbus.''  He  hated  all  affectation.  "  He  left  donnishness," 
he  would  say,  "  to  others  w^hose  learned  rubbish  required  setting 
off."  "  Vornehmthun  bleibe  denen  iiberlassen,  die  ihren  gelehr- 
ten  Jammer  damit  ausstaffiren  miissen."  The  enthusiasm  he 
excited  in  Halle  is  testified  on  all  hands.  It  was  not  confined 
to  the  pupils  of  his  own  dei)artment.  Escher,  Professor  of 
International  Law  at  Zurich,  told  Nilssli  that  the  greatest  help 
he  had  ever  had  in  his  professional  studies  had  been  Wolfs 
philological  lectures.    Wolf  indeed  always  distinguished  between 

1  **Modo  hoc  mcmineritis  per  assiduitatem  lectionis  et  auditioDis  per  pro- 
priarum  virium  in  commentando  et  scribendo  pericula,  non  i)er  compotationes, 
ganeas,  aleam  et  lustra,  neque  adeo  ]ier  aquas  amcBnas  vicini  agri  (Passeodorf 
probably)  viam  ducere  ad  saoctam  sapientiam." — F.  A.  W.  ap.  ArwMt,  i.  131. 
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his  "  pupils"  and  liis  "  hearers."  When  the  latter  left  his  class 
to  go  over  to  their  own  faculty,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  them, 
calling  them,  jokingly,  "  degenercs  honarum  artium!'  Among 
his  own  pupils,  again,  he  distinguished  those  who,  as  he  said, 
"  carried  the  thing  farther."  But  three  of  his  seminarists  were 
especially  dear  to  him,  Heindorf,  Immanuel  Bekker,  and  August 
Bockh.  Heindorf,  a  born  Berliner,  came  recommended  to  him 
in  1794  by  Spalding.  Wolf  from  the  very  first  took  kindly  to 
the  affectionate  youth,  who,  on  his  part,  surrendered  his  whole 
being  with  the  blind  devotion  of  an  idolater.  Wolf  became  not 
merely  his  teacher,  but  replaced  to  him  his  father,  \<^hom  he  had 
lost.  Heindorf  s  talents  were  not  above  the  average,  but  his 
industiy  was  extraordinary,  and  his  disposition  singly  directed 
towards  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  These  qualities  promoted 
his  intellectual  growth,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  former  tutors, 
who,  when  he  returned  home  after  leaving  the  University,  said 
that  "  Wolf  had  awoke  in  him  what  they  never  thought  was 
there."  Wolf  had  set  him  on  Plato  as  a  congenial  study. 
Among  Wolfs  thousand  projects,  an  edition  of  Plato  was  one ; 
this  was  about  1797.  Not  that  he  contemplated,  he  said,  a  satis- 
factory edition — "justa  edition  This  was  a  thing  to  dream  of, 
but  it  would  require  a  couple  of  generations  to  produce  it.  (As 
this  was  about  1797,  the  predicted  edition  is  now,  1865,  a  little 
overdue.)  Meantime,  preliminary  work  might  be  done  towards 
it.  This  was  the  origin  of  Heindorf  s  Plato,  of  which  the  first 
volume  is  dedicated  to  Wolf,  "  ea  qua  parentem  Jilius  prosequitur 
pietate" 

Heindorf,  in  his  turn,  prepared  Immanuel  Bekker  for  the 
university,  and  sent  him  up  in  1803.  The  feminine  and  mystic 
nature  of  Heindorf  had  clung  with  tender  abandonment  to 
the  master's  side.  Bekker's  hardy  temper  had  more  powerful 
attractions  for  Wolf  Wolf  soon  discovered  that  the  indomit- 
able perseverance  of  this  soul  of  iron  shrunk  from  no  labour, 
was  to  be  daunted  by  no  difficidties.  Bearing  all  the  while  the 
extreme  of  poverty  with  stoical  impassibility,  young  Bekker 
threw  himself  upon  the  classics  with  the  whole  force  of  a 
character  determined  to  conquer.  As  the  teacher  raised  his 
demands,  the  pupU  rose  to  meet  them.  No  task  could  be  pro- 
posed to  him  which  he  did  not  accomplish,  nay,  exceed.  This 
was  exactly  the  stuff  which  WoLf  had  long  been  looking  for, 
out  of  which  to  build  a  phUologian.  Before  Bekker  was  twenty- 
one,  WoK  had  got  him  placed  *near  himself,  as  Inspector  of  the 
seminary  and  Repetent  in  the  university. 

Wolf.s  relations  with  the  students  seem  to  have  been  more 
agreeable  than  those  with  his  colleagues  at  Halle.  This  is  no 
more  than  a  conjecture,  which  we  caimot  veriiy  without  exami- 
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nation  of  his  correspondence,  yet  unpublished.  His  son-in-law- 
passes  lightly  over  this  point ;  a  fact  in  itself  suspicious. 
Amoldt,  as  usual,  offers  no  light.  Tlie  character  of  the  man, 
his  after  conduct  in  Berlin,  where  this  character  asserted  itself 
without  stint,  make  it  certain  that  he  was  difficult  to  get  on 
with.  That  overweening  ascendency  which  was  gratified  by 
the  homage  of  pupils,  met  with  constant  checks  from  equals. 
That  irritation  was  left  behind  in  Wolfs  mind  from  this  source 
may  be  gathered  from  some  casual  expressions.  In  a  letter,  e.g., 
of  1807,  after  he  had  left  Ilalle,  he  is  giving  his  reasons  for 
declining  a  professorship  in  the  new  foundation  of  Berlin : 
"  When  one  has  been  doing  one's  best  in  a  university  for 
twenty-two  years,  one  has  had  enough  of  the  bitternesses  and 
jealousies  of  coUoagueship"  (so  hatman  die  Bitterkeiten  einer 
neidischen  Collegenschaft  zur  Genuge  geuossen).  Great  allow- 
ance may  be  made  for  his  position  in  Halle,  thoroughly  disin- 
terested and  great-natured,  sun^ounded  by  smaller  men,  with  a 
keen  sense  of  their  personal  interests,  and  only  half  a  heart  in 
their  profession.  Of  the  corps  of  professors,  Semler  is  the  only 
one  with  whom  we  find  Wolf  in  hearty  friendship.  This 
intimacy  was  founded  upon  congenial  sentiments.  The  two 
had  in  common  the  same  love  of  truth  and  unshackled  inquiry, 
the  same  zeal  of  critical  research.  Semler\s  years— he  was 
born  in  1725 — removed  all  thought  of  rivalry.  He  w^elcomed 
in  the  young  professor  a  colleague  of  scientific  zeal  in  the 
middle  of  a  world  of  academical  tmdesmen.  In  spite  of  Sem- 
ler*s  many  weaknesses,  Wolf  remained  attached  to  him  to  the 
last,  wiien  his  old  friends  fell  off.  He  published  a  short  account 
of  Semler's  last  days.  And  when  Semler  died,  in  1791,  Wolf, 
as  pro-rector,  issued  the  official  invitation  to  his  public  funeral, 
in  wliich  he  did  not  omit  to  speak  of  him  as  "  verum,  honum,  ac 
d^cens  unice  curans" 

Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  writing  to  Wolf  {WerkCy  v.  90),  con- 
doles wnth  him  over  his  isolation  in  Halle.  But  if  Wolf  was 
uncomfortable  with  his  colleagues,  he  w^as  compensated  by  a 
yearly  enlarging  circle  of  distant  friends.  These  friends  knew 
him  only  by  his  geniality  and  his  enthusiasm  for  knowledge, 
not  by  his  difficult  temper  and  haughty  disdain  of  pretenders 
to  learning.  The  impressionable  mind  of  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt, athirst  for  acquisition,  and  keenly  alive  to  every  move- 
ment of  ideas,  yielded  at  the  first  contact  to  the  fascination  of 
Wolf's  bold  and  original  speculation.  Von  Humboldt,  wiio  had 
married  a  Miss  Dacheroeden,  had  become  early  acquainted  with 
Wolf  under  her  father's  roof,  at  Erfurt.  He  entered  keenly 
into  Wolf's  "  Homeric  Researches,"  read  Homer  incessantly 
with  Madame  von  Humboldt,  and  seemed  given  up  for  the 
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time  to  classical  antiquity,  under  the  guidance  of  this  new 
master.  From  his  literary  retirement  at  Tezel  he  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  Wolf,  whose  occasional  answers  he  piously 
preserved  in  a  splendidly  bound  album,  lettered  "  Wolfiana." 
In  vacation,  Wolf  visited  him  at  his  country  seat,  and  saw  him 
oftener  when  Humboldt  came  to  settle  at  Jena.  Nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  truth  than  to  say  that  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
was  superficial.  He  sought  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  every  sub- 
ject he  approached.  But  such  was  the  eager  mobility  of  his 
intelligence,  that  he  grasped  at  a  field  of  knowledge  such  as  only 
superficial  men  ordinarily  attempt  to  cover.  He  did  not  flit  to 
and  fro  sipping  each  flower  alternately,  but  eveiything  had  its 
turn.  While  it  was  in  vogue  it  was  all  in  all.  Contact  with 
WoK  threw  him  upon  Greek  antiquity  as  if  he  had  found  a  life 
pursuit.  He  came  in  contact  with  Schiller,  and  Schiller  drew 
him  away  into  poetry  and  aesthetics.  But  though  Homer  was 
JFoTgotten  Wolf  was  not.  When  he  became  minister.  Von  Hum- 
boldt had  no  object  more  at  heart  than  to  give  Wolf  an  eminent 
sphere  of  labour;  nor  did  he  ever  drop  the  tone  of  humble 
deference  in  which  his  earliest  lettera  were  written. 

Even  the  imperial  soul  of  Goethe  had  been  moved  for  a 
moment,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  magnetic  storm  of  Homeric 
investigation.  The  personal  intercourse  of  Wolf  and  Goethe  was 
continued  to  its  subsidence.  In  1805,  Wolf  spent  some  enjoy- 
able days  on  a  visit  at  Weimar.  Goethe  came  once  (at  least) 
to  Halle  to  visit  Wolf,  and  has  left  on  record  his  testimony  to 
the  instruction  he  derived  from  Wolf's  conversation.  In  the 
summer  of  1797,  only  a  year  before  Ruhnken's  death.  Wolf 
made  a  journey  to  Holland  expressly  to  see  Ruhnken.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Joanna,  and  a  pupil  named  Ochs- 
ner,  afterwards  professor  at  Zurich.  Ochsner  ouglit  to  have 
performed  the  duty  of  reporter  on  this  interesting  occasion.  As 
he  did  not,  we  cannot  deny  that  Wolf's  translation  of  his  name, 
oKvrjpbs,  is  appropriate.  On  an  ai-ticle  of  Wolf's,  written  twenty 
years  afterwards  (de  David.  Ruhnkenii  celebri  quodam  rejjcrto 
literario. — Lit.  Anal.,  ii.  515),  a  charge  has  been  founded  against 
Wolf  of  turning  against  Ruhnken  dead,  whom  living  he  had 
honoured.  The  cliarge  is  brought  by  Bake,  in  his  preface  Uj 
the  Apsines,  which  he  edited  for  the  Oxford  press.  "  Wolf,"  says 
Bake  (a  Dutchman  and  a  dissyllable)  "lacerated  the  memory 
of  the  dead  with  higldy  unbecoming  and  imcalled-for  sarcasm." 
Any  one  but  a  Dutchman  can  see,  by  looking  at  the  paper  in 
question  in  the  Analecta,  that  Wolf  is  jesting.  It  never  would 
have  occurred  to  Wolf,  who  had  so  much  of  the  kind  to  answer 
for  himself,  to  make  it  a  serious  accusation  against  any  man 
that  he  had  not  written  something  he  had  said  in  print  he  in- 
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tended  to  write.  And  of  Ruhnken  we  could  prove,  were  it 
necessary,  that  Wolf  always  expressed  himself  with  the  revei^- 
ence  every  scholar  feels  for  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  clas- 
sical learning. 

In  the  list  of  Wolf's  correspondents  are  two  English 
names,  Butler  and  Falconer,  but  their  letters  are  not  published. 
One  glimpse  we  obtain  of  him  directly  from  an  English  source, 
but  not  during  the  Halle  period.  In  the  summer  of  1813,  E.  V. 
Blomfield,  then  fellow  of  Emanuel,  paid  a  visit  to  Prussia, 
which  had  been  long  closed  to  English  travellers.  One  of  the 
first  objects  of  his  tour  was  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  state 
of  German  scholarship,  for  which  he  was  qualified  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  then  a  rare  accomplishment.  On  his 
return  he  sent  a  few  notes  of  what  he  had  learned  to  the 
Museum  Criticum,  They  are  meagre  enough.  But  we  may 
gather  fi-om  them  that  Blomfield  had  become  aware  of  the  fact, 
probably  not  understood  in  this  country  before,  that  F.  A.  Wolf 
occupied,  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  the  highest  place  in 
classical  philology. — {Mxis.  Crit.  i.  274;  ii.  524.) 

The  list  of  his  con-espondents  is  so  large,  that  we  shoidd  be 
inclined  to  think  that  Wolf  had  too  much,  rather  than  too  little 
of  this  kind  of  intercourse  on  his  hands.  The  central  situation 
of  Halle,  too,  close  to  Jena  and  Leipzig,  conveniently  near  Wei- 
mar and  Berlin,  must  have  brought  him  many  visitors.  And  to 
the  disposition  to  be  hospitable,  which  he  had  always  had,  were 
now  added  the  means.  His  salary,  for  the  two  Professorships, 
had  been  gradually  raised  to  2100  thalers,  exclusive  of  fees. 
Besides  this  he  had  a  pension  as  foreign  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  which  had  grown  from  200  to  900  thalers.  Alto- 
gether, his  situation  at  Halle  was  one  with  which  he  may  well 
have  felt  thoroughly  satisfied.  That  he  did  so  feel,  his  repeated 
refusals  to  accept  the  calls  which  poured  in  from  all  quarters, 
are  sufficient  proof.  Some  of  these  invitations  were  set  aside  at 
once;  others  not  without  much  self-conflict  and  consultation 
with  friends.  One,  to  Leyden,  was  especially  tempting.  The 
curators  offered  him  a  chair  of  "  Greek  Language  and  Antiqui- 
ties," vacated  by  Luzac's  involuntary  resignation.  The  fame  of 
Leyden — Ruhnken  was  still  living — the  wealth  of  its  libraries 
and  literary  appliances,  exercised  a  powerful  attraction.  Wolf 
took  time  to  consider,  and  set  his  daughters  to  learn  Duteh. 
Voss,  whom  he  had  consulted,  wrote  to  him,  "  Eulmken^s  letter 
is  quite  affecting.  But  were  I  the  invited,  I  should  act  upon 
the  old  saying,  '  He  who  sits  comfortable  should  sit  stilL'  I 
should  stay  where  I  was,  and  writ6  to  Berlin  to  demand  a  rise 
of  1 000  thalers  in  my  salary."  On  the  other  hand,  Spalding,  who 
confessed  that  he  did  not  know  what  patriotism  was,  strongly 
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urged  his  acceptance.  The  confusion  of  political  affairs  in  Hol- 
land, and  the  great  expensiveness  of  Leyden,  seem  to  have  been 
the  determining  motives  to  his  refusal.  It  turned  out  fortun- 
ately ;  for  Luzac,  who  had  appealed  against  the  curators  to  the 
States-General,  got  his  professorship  back  again.  An  invitation 
to  Copenhagen,  to  be  Director-in-Chief  of  Secondary  Instruction 
in  Denmark,  with  a  salary  of  1 800  thalers.  Wolf  actually  accepted. 
This  fell  through,  owing  to  some  tracasseries,  which  Korte  can- 
not explain.  In  the  great  intellectual  move  in  Bavaria,  in  the 
first  years  of  the  century.  Wolf  was  not  overlooked.  Hegel  was 
induced  to  leave  Jena  for  Niirnberg,  and  the  magnificent  offer 
was  made  to  WoK  of  a  seat  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Munich,  with  a  pension  of  4500  florins,  and  next  to  nothing  to 
do  but  to  write  what  he  liked. 

Wolf  decided  notwithstanding  to  remain  at  Halle,  little  dream- 
ingof  the  impending  catastrophe  which  was  to  sweep  away  profes- 
sors, students,  and  university  in  one  common  ruin.  He  declined 
the  Munich  call  in  1805.  In  August  1806,  Prussia  declared 
war  against  Napoleon.  It  took  Napoleon  just  six  weeks  to  an- 
nihilate the  Prussian  army.  The  valley  of  the  Saale  bcicame  the 
theatre  of  the  short  and  decisive  campaign.  Halle  was  occupied 
by  one  of  the  main  Prussian  corps.  Wolf  had  full  opportunity 
of  seeing  what  these  swaggering  patriots  were  like.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Hegel  at  Jena,  and  Wolf  at  HaUe,  both  foresaw 
what  would  inevitably  happen,  while  every  one  around  them  was 
exulting  in  the  assurance  of  an  easy  victory.  Wolf  incurred  for 
the  moment  great  obloquy  on  account  of  his  "  unpatriotic"  sen- 
timents. One  of  his  colleagues  sent  his  little  boy  to  him  every 
morning  with  some  great  news,  adding  on  one  occasion,  "  The 
Prussians  are  conquering,  and  will  conquer!"  "My  lad,"  said 
Wolf,  "  you  have  not  learnt  your  tenses ;  the  Prussians  are  con- 
quering, have  conquered,  and  will  conquer."  But  Wolf  was 
overruled.  The  University  threw  itself  passionately  into  the 
anti -Galilean  movement.  In  spite  of  his  opposition,  it  joined 
the  town  of  Halle  in  an  appeal  for  a  subscription  for  clothing 
for  a  Prussian  regiment.  This  appeal,  couched  in  terms  which 
Wolf  thought  highly  unbecoming  a  university,  was  circulated 
in  the  papers,  and,  of  course,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  October,  impelled  by  curiosity  to 
see  war.  Wolf  had  gone  out  early  into  the  quarters  of  Duke 
Eugene  of  Wurtemberg  before  the  town.  He  immediately  per- 
ceived that  something  was  wrong,  retired  hastily,  and  barricaded 
his  house.  By  11  a.m.  the  French  were  in  the  town.  Wolf, 
alone  in  the  house,  with  his  daughter  and  a  kitchen-maid,  awaited 
their  fate.  More  than  one  attempt  was  made  to  force  an  entrance, 
in  vain.    Order  was  speedily  restored,  thanks  to  the  excellence 
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of  French  discipline,  and  the  regular  quartering  parties  began  to 
go  round.  Several  applicants  were  sent  away.  At  last  they 
committed  themselves  to  a  sapeur  whose  manner  W' olf  thought 
promising.  Notwithstanding  his  blood-stained  and  fire-eating 
appeanince,  he  behaved  with  such  courtesy  to  the  young  lady, 
that  he  was  installed  in  Wolfs  lecture-room.  She  asked  him 
where  the  Emperor  was.  "  UEmpereur,  mademoiselle,  oi  il 
est  ?  il  est  ici,  il  est  Ih,  il  est  partout ! " 

Thus  fortunately  escaped  individual  peril,  Wolf  was  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  general  proscription  which  the  university 
had  brouglit  upon  itself.  On  20th  October,  an  order  of  the  day, 
issued  by  General  Menard,  the  commanding  officer,  suspended 
the  lectures,  and  sent  all  the  students  to  their  homes  with  French 
passes.  A  stroke  of  the  pen  thus  deprived  Wolf  at  once  of  his 
means  of  subsistence  and  his  occupation.  It  was  a  mysterious 
crisis,  such  as  happens  in  few  lives.  From  tliis  moment  forward 
nothing  would  go  straight  witli  him.  He  had  fallen  out  with 
fortune,  and  was  never  reconciled  witli  her. 

Berlin,  1807-1824. — Goethe  at  this  critical  moment  came 
forward  with  advice.  It  was,  as  Goethe's  advice  usually  was, 
the  \ery  best  that  could  have  been  given.  "  Use  this  enibrced 
leisure  to  write"  Unfortunately,  like  most  good  advice,  it  was 
particularly  unpalatable.  During  the  winter  indeed  of  1806-7, 
Wolf  occupied  himself,  per  otia  Gallica,  as  he  said,  with  his 
Eticyclopddu.  To  this  leisure  we  probably  owe  the  grand  frag- 
ment with  which  the  Muscxnri  der  AK^yrthimiaioissenschaft  opens. 
But  early  in  the  spring  he  left  for  Berlin,  which  became  his 
residence  from  this  time  forward.  The  prospect  at  first  was 
gloomy.  He  was  reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty,  from  a 
settled  occupation,  which  had  become  necessaiy  for  him,  to  an 
uncertain  expectation.  A  roomy  house  and  garden  was  ill 
exchanged  for  a  lodging  in  a  noisy  street  (No.  10,  Uorotheen- 
strasse),  where  the  partitions  were  so  thin  tliat  what  went  on 
in  the  next  room  was  necessarily  heard.  But  this  was  only 
temporary.  As  Prussia  slowly  recovered  from  tlie  blow  of 
Jena,  the  prospect  brightened.  The  policy  of  the  Government 
was  to  compensate  their  country  for  its  loss  of  tenitory  by 
urging  its  moral  and  intellectual  development.  A  university 
was  to  be  created  at  Berlin,  and  to  be  filled  with  celebrities 
drawn  from  every  part  of  Germany.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
was  in  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Under  these  circumstances, 
not  only  would  there  be  a  i)lace  for  Wolf,  but  it  was  ceilain 
that  one  of  the  foremost  places  would  be  laid  at  his  feet.  He  was 
only  forty-eight,  in  the  possession  of  sound  health,  and  the  full 
vigour  of  his  faculties,  and  here  was  opening  to  him  the  pro- 
spect of  a  more  brilliant  career  upon  a  wider  theatre.    A  reign 
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of  intellect  was  being  inaugurated  in  Berlin.  At  Halle  he  had 
had  a  hard  struggle  to  create  an  appreciation  for  his  subject  in 
a  confined  circle.  Now,  the  most  intellectual  capital  in  Europe 
was  waiting  to  catch  instruction  from  his  lips.  The  man  who 
when  young  had  never  lost  a  chance,  now  threw  away  a  cer- 
tainty of  success. 

We  are  not  going  to  write  in  detail  the  sad  history  of  the 
wilfulness  of  genius.  We  shall  invoke  no  muse  to  sing  the 
wrath  of  this  Achilles.  The  truth,  however,  ouglit  to  be  told 
for  the  sake  of  the  lesson  which  it  conveys.  Wolf  had  no  self- 
knowledge.  Far  from  having  the  perfectly-poised  self-estimate 
of  Goethe,  he  had  not  even  the  ordinary  judgment  of  average 
men  of  the  world.  Long  accustomed  to  feel  himself  the  first 
man  in  a  village,  he  thought  he  was  to  continue  to  hold  the 
same  place  in  Berlin.  Impulsive  and  enthusiastic,  his  vanity 
and  ambition  ran  away  with  him.  He  would  not  have  a  pro- 
fessorship. Well,  he  would  have  a  professorship,  but  would 
not  be  tied  to  the  duties  of  it  like  the  other  professors.  He 
would  hold  his  seat  and  pension  in  the  Academy,  but  he  would 
not  be  bound  by  the  same  obligations  as  the  other  academicians. 
This  coquetry  with  duties  which  he  could  perform  better  than 
any  one  else,  was  because  he  secretly  wished  to  be  intrusted 
with  functions  which  he  could  not  perform  at  all.  He  wanted 
to  enter  the  Government,  of  course  in  the  department  of  Educa- 
tion. He  secretly  wished  this,  but  would  not  say  so.  Von 
Humboldt  divined  his  wish,  and  endeavoured  to  gratify  it.  He 
met  with  great  opposition  from  influential  persons,  from  all 
around.  It  was  unprecedented,  and  might  be  inconvenient  to 
introduce  into  a  department  a  man  of  fifty,  not  bred  to  the 
civil  service;  above  all,  a  man  who,  like  Wolf,  had  ideas  of 
his  own.  Von  Humboldt  persisted.  It  was,  in  his  eyes,  of 
such  importance  to  have  Wolf's  aid  in  organizing  the  superior 
instruction,  that  all  other  considerations  ought  to  give  way. 
He  prevailed ;  we  suspect  he  employed  his  personal  influence 
with  the  King  on  this  occasion.  An  exceptional  place  was 
created  for  Wolf,  in  order  to  give  play  to  his  knowledge  and 
experience  on  classical  training.  He  was  named  Director  of 
the  scientific  Delegacy  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
besides  being  a  member  of  the  Department  itself.  But  this  did 
not  please  Wolf.  Nothing  would  have  pleased  him  except 
being  absolute.  He  did  not  understand  being  member  of  a  con- 
sultative board.  He  had  no  deference  for  the  opinions  of  others. 
He  wanted  to  override  his  colleagues  in  the  department,  as  he 
had  overridden  his  colleagues  at  Halle.  He  spurned  at  official 
etiquette.  In  this  miserable  display  of  fractiousness  and 
vanity,  Von  Humboldt  displayed  himself  truly  magnanimous. 
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Superior  to  all  petty  considerations,  he  waived  all  affronts,  and 
overlooked  all  irregularities,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  to  the 
State  Wolf's  talents.  Wolf,  not  knowing  what  he  wanted,  or 
what  was  good  for  him,  like  a  child,  was  crying  to  be  Staatsrath, 
He  complained,  most  unjustly,  that  Von  Stein  would  have 
made  him  Staatsrath,  and  that  Von  Humboldt  stood  in  his 
way.  "  Do  you  know  what  it  is,  my  dear  fellow,"  was  Hum- 
boldt's soothing  reply,  "  to  be  Staatsrath  in  a  Department  ?  If 
you  did,  you  would  not  desire  it.  Ask  Suvem  if  he  has  been 
able  to  do  a  single  thing  on  his  own  account  this  whole 
summer.  You  would  be  overwhelmed  with  writing  and  ofl&cial 
business.  I  have  created  for  you  a  position  in  which  you  are 
at  hand  to  give  your  advice ;  you  have  nothing  to  do,  and  yet 
are  secure  of  your  salary  however  little  you  do.  As  Director, 
you  have  a  rank  above  a  Staatsrath;  as  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment, you  have  equal  rank  with  the  Stautsrdthe,  without  their 
burdensome  duties."  Wolf  suffered  himself  to  be  named 
Director  of  the  delegacy,  a  delegacy  which  consisted  of  men  so 
distinguished  as  L.  Spalding,  Schleiermacher,  Tralles,  Bernhardi, 
and  Erman.  But  hardly  had  he  entered  upon  his  new  duties 
than  he  withdrew  from  them.  He  would  not  resign,  but  he 
would  not  act.  He  retired  to  his  house,  and  hke  Lord  Chatham  in 
the  inn  at  Marlborough,  declared  that  the  state  of  his  health 
did  not  allow  him  to  attend  the  sittings.  In  truth,  there  was 
disease  of  body ;  an  obstinate  ague  hung  about  him  all  the 
summer  of  1809  and  the  following  winter,  and  a  constant  dis- 
order or  dissatisfaction  of  mind,  discontent  with  himself,  with 
his  circumstances,  with  everybody  around  him.  His  gathering 
spleen  was  vented  promiscuously  upon  institutions,  arrange- 
ments, persons.  Yet  there  was  greatness  of  mind  even  in  his 
frowardness.  There  was  always  truth  in  his  criticisms,  even 
when  most  ill-timed,  or  ill-judged  in  the  measm^e  of  their 
severity.  In  his  personal  censures  he  never  condescended 
to  petty  spite,  though  he  might  be  harsh,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Heindorf,  even  cruel.  He  was  prolific  in  throwing  out  ideas 
of  what  might  be  done,  all  of  them  admirable,  but  he  himself 
would  be  the  firat  to  thwart  any  attempt  to  realize  them.  He 
wanted  to  have  a  philological  Seminar  on  the  same  plan  as  that 
with  which  he  had  worked  such  wonders  at  Halle,  but  on  a 
larger  scale.  A  pliilological  seminary  was  established.  But 
one  of  the  provisions  in  its  statutes  displeased  him,  and  he 
declined  to  have  an^iihing  to  do  with  it. 

Wolf  had  now  had  rope  enough,  and  he  had  completely  suc- 
ceeded in  strangling  his  own  reputation.  The  patience  of  the 
ofi&cials  was  exhausted.  But  the  Philistines  were  now  strong 
enough  to  turn  upon  Samson  and  bind  him.     Upon  one  point 
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they  were  determined :  not  to  have  so  impracticable  a  man  as 
a  colleague  in  any  department  of  administration.  The  only 
thing  that  could  be  done  with  him  was  to  make  him  lecture. 
He  was  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  a  professor.  So  it  ended  in  the 
very  thing  which  in  his  first  pride  he  had  most  disdained,  in 
his  going  back  to  his  old  work  of  lecturing,  and  being  tied  up 
by  a  stringent  regulation  to  deliver  his  lectures  or  be  mulcted 
of  his  stipend.  The  triumph  of  the  red-tapists  was  complete. 
Their  predictions  were  verified  to  the  letter.  Wolfs  wilfidness 
furnished  the  bureaux  with  a  convincing  proof  of  their  creed, 
that  the  man  of  ideas  is  an  inferior  being,  not  to  be  trusted 
with  the  real  business  of  life.  Blissful  Beamtenthum  may  long 
point  a  moral  from  Wolf's  history.  We  can  easily  forgive  him 
for  having  wrecked  his  own  prospects.  It  is  more  difficidt  to 
get  over  the  injury  he  has  done  the  cause,  by  having  furnished 
in  his  conduct  so  signal  a  confirmation  of  the  popular  prejudice 
as  to  the  impractical  character  of  learning. 

Thus  ignominiously  ended  Wolfs  administrative  career.  It 
might  have  been  speedily  forgotten,  if  he  had  returned  with  con- 
centrated strength  to  that  field  of  philological  research  in  which 
he  was  able  to  assert  his  uncontested  supremacy.  He  did  at 
last  condescend  to  lecture ;  but  his  charm  was  fled.  He  never 
could  get  fairly  into  the  swing  again.  The  spring  of  that  incom- 
parable teaching  talent  was  broken.  He  became  irregular  and 
careless,  and  his  class-rooms  emptied.  He  had  hearers,  but  no 
pupils  more.  He  was  himself  no  longer  the  same  man.  "  What 
was  become  of  the  Halle  wolf  ?  Eaten  up  by  the  Berlin  wolf," 
said  the  wits  of  the  wine-cellars.  A  spirit  of  contradiction,  of 
universal  negation,  seized  liim,  which  disgusted  even  the  unex- 
clusive  Goethe.  He  writes  to  Zelter,  28th  August  1816,  after 
Wolf  had  been  on  a  visit  to  him  : — 

"  It  has  come  to  this  pass,  that  Wolf  now  contradicts  not  only  every- 
thing one  says,  but  denies  everything  that  exists.  It  drives  one  posi- 
tively to  despair,  however  one  may  be  prepared  for  the  kind  of  thing. 
This  preposterous  temper  grows  upon  him,  and  makes  his  society, 
which  might  be  so  instructive,  intolerable.  One  even  catches  the 
craze  one's-self ;  and  I  find  myself  saying  before  him  the  very  opposite 
of  what  I  really  think.  One  can  see,  however,  what  an  effective  teacher 
this  man  must  have  been  in  earlier  times,  when  he  was  as  positive  as 
lie  now  is  negative." 

Become  powerless  in  the  professor's  chair,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  he  would  have  taken  refuge  in  the  press,  and  devoted 
his  splendid  leisure  to  the  execution  of  some  of  the  thousand 
projects  of  editing  and  writing  which  his  fertile  invention  had 
awi^ested.  He  did  very  little  of  this  kind  in  the  seventeen 
years  of  his  Berlin  life,  and  that  little  not  his  best ;  for  the 
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Darstdlung  der  Alter thumswissenschaft,  though  published  in  this 
period,  was  written  earlier.  The  Analeda,  published  in  1816, 
show  here  and  there  rays  of  light  such  as  Wolf's  genius  alone 
could  have  flashed  forth ;  but  these  are  momentary  and  fitful 
gleams.  Of  any  sustained  effort  he  seems  to  have  become  inca- 
pable. The  Plato,  advertised  with  much  pomp,  went  no  farther 
than  a  title-page  full  of  promises  ;  for  the  edition  of  the  Phsedo 
(1811),  and  that  of  the  Euthyphro,  Apology,  and  Crito  (1820), 
did  not  belong  to  thi^  Plato,  but  were  only  texts  for  the  use  of 
schools.  Literature,  too,  had  ceased  to  be  a  healthy  occupation, 
and  become  but  another  material  for  embroiling  him  wuth  his 
friends.  His  insupportable  peremptoriness  alienated  them  one 
by  one.  He  engaged  with  Buttmann  to  start  a  new  classical 
journal,  tliQ  Museum  der  Alter thumsvjisscnscJuf/L  But  with  Wolf 
copartnership  was  impossible.  His  associates  must  be  liis  slaves, 
or  at  best  his  tools.  He  led  off  in  the  firet  number  of  the  Musemn 
with  a  masterly  paper,  and  tlien  retired  in  dudgeon.  He  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  We  are  involuntarily  reminded 
of  the  scenes  between  Hegel  and  Varnhagen  von  Ense  on  the 
committee  of  redaction  of  the  Berliner  Jahrhiicher.  Hegel,  too, 
was  domineering  and  pertinacious — "  tyrannized,"  to  use  a  Berlin 
expression,  and  liad  more  than  once  nearly  ruined  the  enterprise. 
But  Hegel  knew  how  to  be  beaten,  and  to  yield,  and  continued 
to  the  last  to  lend  a  hearty  support  to  the  periodical  of  his 
school.  Wolf  quarrelled  with  Buttmann ;  he  quarrelled  also 
with  the  gentle  and  submissive  Heindorf.  Heindorf  s  oflTence 
was  the  heinous  one  of  having  edited  Plato.  Finding  that  the 
master  went  on  promising  and  did  nothing  towards  the  edition, 
Heindorf  ventured  on  an  edition  of  his  own,  humbly  professing 
that  it  was  only  a  stop-gap  till  the  edition  should  make  its  ap- 
peamnce.  For  this  Wolf  fell  upon  him  with  savage  ferocity,  the 
more  cruel  because  Heindorf  was  known  to  be  dying.  "  Ce 
chagrin  philosoplie  est  un  peu  trap  sauvaye !"  This  onfall  called 
forth  a  violent  invective,  in  a  pamphlet  said  to  be  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  Buttmann,  Schleiermacher,  Schneider,  Niebuhr,  and 
Bockh,  in  which  W^olf's  arrogance  was  retoited  with  insult,  and 
his  "  literary  bankruptcy  "  expased  to  scorn  and  contempt.  It 
was  not  well  done,  notwithstanding  the  constellation  of  names 
connected  with  it ;  so  at  least,  Zelter  reported  to  Goethe. — {Zelter 
to  Goethe,  20th  October  1816.)  Yet,  taken  together  with  the 
odium  accumulated  on  all  sides,  it  produced  an  evident  impres- 
sion. He  pretended  not  to  have  read  it,  and  refused  to  answer 
it  on  that  ground — "  Weil  ieh  solche  Art  Wisclie  nicht  zu  Icscn 
pficge!''  He  became  more  and  more  withdrawn;  the  "distin- 
guished Eremite,"  Schleiermacher  nicknamed  him.  Zelter  de- 
scribes him  as  rather  subdued  by  the  universal  howL     "You 
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would  be  vastly  amused  if  you  could  see  the  Tsegrimm  just  now. 
There  are  a  few  who  take  his  part ;  but  he  is  abused  and  run 
down  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  cannot  help  feeling  a  little 
uneasiness.  He  looks  like  washed  leather,  and  puts  up  with  a 
good  deal  that  woidd  have  been  once  intolerable  to  him. — (Zeltcr 
to  Goethe,  ii.  328.)  The  dedication  of  the  Analecta  is  the  out- 
pouring of  a  sore  and  wounded  egotism  ;  out  of  place  in  the 
front  of  a  volume  of  classical  criticism,  but  a  curious  page  of 
mental  revelation.  Even  in  the  middle  of  a  critical  article — one 
on  Horace — he  cannot  restrain  himself  from  outbreaks  such  as 
this  : — "  .  .  .  even  if  it  had  been  otherwise  worth  the  while  of 
a  scholar  such  as  Lambinus  to  vex  himself  to  death  about  the 
misrendering  of  a  couple  of  words,  when  there  is  so  much 
besides  in  tliis  world  out  of  joint."  The  punishment  he  inflicted 
on  Schleiermacher  for  his  share  in  the  pamphlet,  is  given  with 
much  better  temper — almost  with  Porson's  quietness.  It  con- 
sisted in  printing  a  single  sentence  of  the  Phaedo  side  by  side 
with  Schleiermacher's  German  version,  marking  the  errors — 
almost  as  many  as  there  are  words — by  italics.  Schleiermacher's 
weakness  as  a  translator  of  Plato  could  not  be  more  severely 
exposed. 

For  this  lamentable  displacement  of  genius  there  was  to  be 
no  remedy,  but  the  final  remedy  of  all.  Wolf's  health  had  been 
gradually  giving  way  for  some  time.  In  1822  he  had  a  serious 
attack  of  illness.  He  celebrated  his  birth-day,  15th  February 
1824,  with  the  presentiment  that  it  was  the  last.  His  physi- 
cian ordered  a  southern  climate,  and  recommended  Nice.  On 
applying  for  the  necessary  leave  of  absence,  the  answer  was  that 
it  would  be  granted  on  the  usual  condition, — the  withdrawal  of 
half  the  salary.  This  was  to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  going 
at  aU,  for  Wolf  had  saved  nothing.  But  by  a  direct  application 
to  the  King,  the  special  indulgence  of  leave  of  absence  on  full 
pay  was  obtained.  So  certain  did  he  make  that  his  petition 
would  be  granted,  that  he  had  started  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  and  the  leave,  together  with  his  passport,  overtook  him 
at  Frankfort.  He  left  Berlin  on  14th  April,  saying,  "I  will 
either  return  strong  and  sound,  or  lay  my  bones  in  classic  soil.'* 
He  took  the  route  of  Strasburg  and  Lyons,  having  friends  or 
pupils  to  see  at  almost  every  place  he  stopped  at.  He  halted  a 
week  at  the  country-seat  of  the  Faure  family  at  St.  Peray, 
where  everything  was  done  that  could  contribute  to  soothe  and 
cheer  the  visibly  declining  strength,  additionally  tried  by  the 
heat  and  hurry  of  a  rapid  journey.  At  Montpellier  he  was  still 
able  to  go  about  and  see  everything.  His  own  imprudent 
management  of  himself  precipitated  the  catastrophe.    At  Cette 
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he  insisted  on  bathing  in  the  sea,  that  he  might  feel  the  Medi- 
terranean. Impatient  to  get  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  he  would 
not  be  diverted  from  going  through  to  Marseilles  from  Avignon 
in  one  day,  though  he  had  to  get  up  at  three  a.m.  to  do  it. 
Arrived  at  Marseilles,  on  the  ver}'  next  day  he  would  go  out 
to  see  the  town.  A  fearful  mistral  (19th  July)  could  not  keep 
him  within  doors.  He  would  bathe,  and  would  drink  not  much 
wine,  but  quantities  of  iced- water,  and  eat  confitures.  Diarrhoea 
and  other  dangerous  symptoms  set  in,  which  he  met  witli  more 
baths  and  more  iced-water.  On  the  8th  August  he  died.  He 
was  buried  in  classic  ground — the  old  Phocsean  Massilia.  All 
attempts  to  discover,  in  1852,  the  site  of  his  grave  in  the  ceme- 
tery, were  fniitless.  Instead  of  a  monument  on  the  site,  a 
marble  bust,  by  Heidel,  was  placed  to  his  memory  by  the 
Association  of  German  Philologians  in  the  aula  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle. 

In  personal  appearance  Wolf  had  an  imposing,  dignified, 
somewhat  imperious  air.  He  was  slightly  above  the  middle 
size,  broad-shouldered,  deep-chested ;  hands  and  feet  well  pro- 
portioned. A  capacious  forehead,  prominent  eye-brow,  search- 
ing blue  eye,  combined  to  express  keenness  and  force  of  mind. 
The  lips  betrayed  the  inteiplay  of  good-humour  and  raillery, 
without  any  trace  of  the  cynicism  which  unhappily  appeared 
in  his  conduct  at  one  period  of  his  life.  For  in  Wolf  the  social 
man  was  rarely  disturbed  by  the  crosses  which  vexed  the  exist- 
ence of  the  public  man.  In  his  life-career  he  was  a  disappointed 
man ;  and  his  deliberate  views  of  men  and  things  were  soured 
by  his  disappointment.  But  in  social  life  his  powerful  nature 
resumed  its  sway ;  his  intellect  then  retained,  of  the  griefs  of 
the  Professor,  only  a  caustic  tinge,  which  gave  poignancy  to  liis 
wit.  He  must,  we  think,  have  been  a  difficult  person  to  live 
with,  as  are  all  men  of  precise  habits,  and  prodigious  attention 
in  organizing  detail.  He  was  separated  from  his  wife  in  1802, 
by  mutual  consent,  she  taking  the  eldest  and  yoimgest  daughter, 
Wolf  the  second,  Wilhelmina,  afterwards  married  to  W.  Korte, 
Wolfs  biographer.  Korte,  who  is  evidently  on  his  father-in- 
law's  side,  says  that  Wolfs  friends  approved  of  the  separation. 
We  should  like  to  hear  the  women's  account  of  the  matter,  to 
apply  Sydney  Smith's  well-known  saying.  Of  domestic  unhap- 
piness  it  is  idle  for  persons  outside  to  judge ;  though  Korte  is 
not  reserved,  scarcely  delicate,  in  the  revelations  which  he  per- 
mits himself.  Wolf  must  have  been  a  petty  tyrant,  exacting, 
without  being  harsh  or  inconsiderate.  He  was,  e.  g.,  so  avari- 
cious of  his  time  that  he  would  make  his  appointments  to 
minutes,  and  he  expected  others  to  be  punctual  to  the  moment, 
while  he  refused  himself  to  be  bound  by  his  own  engagement. 
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He  expected  cleanliness  and  order  in  the  house,  and  yet  was 
habitually  careless  in  his  own  person.  He  had  been  trained 
when  young  in  habits  of  rigid  economy ;  he  had  in  his  nature 
a  disposition  to  expensive  furnishings.  Instead  of  balancing 
each  other,  these  opposite  inclinations  alternately  ruled  him, 
and  led  to  laughable  contradictions  in  conduct.  His  household 
seldom  had  enough  of  the  necessary,  often  an  abundance  of  the 
supei-fluous.  He  liked  the  society  of  women;  with  clever  or 
educated  women,  the  sarcasm  of  his  wit,  and  the  despotism  of 
his  temper,  was  laid  aside,  or  merged  in  the  deep  sympathies  of 
his  nature  which  they  brought  out.  With  these  he  never  over- 
stepped the  line  which  separates  raillery  from 'sneer.  His 
memory  was  inexhaustible  in  traits  of  character  and  anecdotes 
of  the  persons  he  had  lived  with ;  especially  of  the  originals 
which  university  life  in  the  old  time  tended  to  produce.  He 
never  gave  himself  airs  on  the  strength  of  his  reputation ;  per- 
sons were  known  to  have  been  with  him  months  at  a  time 
without  finding  out  that  they  had  to  do  with  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  day.  Yet  at  times  he  would  express  his 
personal  feelings  with  an  emphasis  which  shocked  weaker 
natures.  He  used  to  chuckle  immensely  over  Bentley's  striking 
out  as  spurious  the  line  of  Terence,  "  adverstis  nemini,  nunquam 
prepoTiens  se  illis.*'  His  hatred  of  aflfectation  was  conspicuous 
in  either  direction.  He  would  not  assume  to  be  what  he  was 
not;  nor  would  he  affect  modesty.  The  conversation  once 
turned  in  his  presence  on  a  German  dictionary  of  great  preten- 
sions, which  was  in  high  favour.  Wolf  showed,  giving  ex- 
amples, that  it  was  nothing  beyond  one  of  the  ordinary  second- 
hand compilations.  The  lady  of  the  house,  thinking  to  disarm 
the  severity  of  the  critic,  said,  among  other  things,  "  And  you 
cannot  think,  Professor,  what  a  high  esteem  the  author  has  for 
you."  "  Well,"  was  the  reply,  "  for  his  opinion  of  me  my  man 
has  good  reason ;  his  lexicon  is  not  the  less  a  scrubby  book  on 
that  account."  He  hated  letter- writing,  but  when  he  did  write, 
wrote  carefully.  The  letters  of  female  correspondents  he  would 
keep  for  months  open  on  his  desk  among  his  papers,  and  read 
them  over  and  over  again.  Other  letters  he  left  for  years  un- 
answered. There  is  a  vast  collection  of  letters  in  the  Berlin 
library,  but  they  are  entirely  letters  to  Wolf.  Of  his  own  letters 
a  few  are  published  in  the  Schiitz  collection.  They  turn  on 
personal  affairs,  and  are  biographically  of  great  interest,  but  do 
not  enter  on  classical  topics.  None  of  Wolfs  books  convey  an 
impression  of  what  he  was.  His  letters,  if  they  could  be 
recovered,  and  if  there  were  enough  of  them,  might  do  so. 
His  greatest  work  were  his  pupils,  and,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  them  the  whole  school  of  German  phUologians  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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Akt.  II. — 1.  The  Historif  of  Prices,    By  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq., 
and  W.  Newmarch,  Esq.     1857. 

2.  La  Question  De  FOr.     Par  E.  Levasseur.     1858. 

3.  The  Probable  Fall  in  (he  Value  of  Gold,     By  M.  Chevalier. 

Translated  by  R.  Cobdex,  Esq.     1859. 

4.  A  Senmis  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Gold  Ascertained,     By  W. 

Stanley  Jevons,  Esq.     1 863. 

5.  The  Drain  of  Silver  to  the  East,    By  W.  Nassau  Lees,  Esq. 

1864. 

6.  The  Economy  of  Capital,  or,  Gold  and  Trade.     By  R  H. 

Patterson,  Esq.     1865. 

7.  Principles  of  Political  Economy,     By  John  Stuart  Mill, 

Esq.     Sixth  Edition.     1865. 

8.  Commercial  Reports  of  Her  Majest^s  Consuls. 

9.  The  Economist, 

On  the  discovery  of  the  new  gold  mines,  under  the  name  of  the 
Gold  Question,  an  economical  inquiry,  unconnected  with  party 
politics,  for  the  first  time  gained  the  ear  of  the  public  at  large. 
Yet  public  interest  has  been  languid,  in  comparison  with  the 
real  importance  of  the  monetary  problems  involved.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  is  perhaps  the  diflusion  of  an  opinion  that  the 
effect  of  the  increase  of  money  upon  prices  practically  concerns 
persons  alone  whose  pecuniary  incomes  are  fixed ;  an  opinion 
which  would  be  sufficiently  true  if  prices  were  everywhere  uni- 
formly affected,  and  with  respect  to  all  things  alike.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  the  scale  of  relative  incomes,  and  of  relative  prices, 
in  different  places,  and  with  respect  to  different  commodities, 
has  been  so  altered,  that  the  old  level  of  profits  in  different 
employments,  and  the  old  rates  of  expenditure  in  different  situa- 
tions, have  been  permanently  disturbed,  and  new  elements  must 
be  imported  into  all  calculations  respecting  the  best  markets  to 
buy  and  sell  in,  the  cost  of  living  in  different  localities,  the  out- 
goings and  returns  in  different  trades,  and  the  rates  of  interest 
which  different  investments  will  yield.  Those  who  omit  to  take 
these  new  elements  into  account  may  find  that  their  expenses, 
both  as  producers  and  consumers,  are  largely  increased,  while 
.  the  prices  of  their  own  productions  are  not  higher  than  formerly ; 
or  they  may  find  themselves  buyers  in  markets  in  which  prices 
have  unexpectedly  and  enormously  risen,  and  sellei-s  where  they 
have  risen  in  no  such  proportion  ;  or  again,  they  may  miss  in- 
vestments which  would  yield  extraordinary  gain.  The  British 
farmer  complains  that  while  labour  and  many  of  the  requisites 
of  production  are  dearer,  he  gets  no  more  money  than  formerly 
for  his  wheat,  and  the  migration  of  population  from  the  country 
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to  the  towns,  and  the  production  of  animal  food  instead  of  corn, 
are  among  the  results  of  changes  in  relative  prices  at  home. 
Most  writers  on  the  effects  of  the  Mines  have  confined  their 
observations  to  changes  in  prices  at  home.  The  truth,  however, 
is,  that  clianges  in  prices  abroad  are  of  equal  importance  even  to 
Englishmen,  not  for  the  purpose  of  theoretical  instruction  alone, 
but  even  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  saving  and  gain.  Every  day 
people  are  making  speculations  and  entering  into  transactions 
— in  emigration,  in  foreign  trade,  and  in  foreign  loans  and  under- 
takings— the  prudence  of  which  depends  upon  the  movements 
of  prices  abroad.  Great  undertakings  by  Englishmen  abroad 
in  fact  have  been  based  upon  estimates  which  have  proved 
fallacious,  because  they  made  no  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
effects  of  an  extraordinary  increase  of  money  in  remote  places. 
Chairmen  of  Indian  Railway  and  Irrigation  Companies,  for  ex- 
ample, have  reported  in  London  that  the  rise  of  prices  in  India 
had  falsified  all  their  calculations,  and  entailed  the  heaviest 
losses  on  contractors.  Nor  is  it  in  production  alone  that  the 
unequal  alteration  of  prices  has  made  itself  felt,  for  consumers 
have  been  very  differently  affected,  according  to  the  place  of  their 
residence  and  the  things  they  are  accustomed  to  use.  The  class 
of  British  holders  of  fixed  incomes,  who  have  really  been  the 
chief  sufferers  from  the  increase  of  money  in  other  hands  than 
their  own,  are  not  fundholders  and  Government  servants  in 
Great  Britain,  who  are  generally  placed  first  in  dissertations  on 
the  subject,  but  military  and  civil  servants  of  the  Crown  in 
India,  who  are  confronted  by  a  rise  of  prices  to  which  there  has 
been  nothing  similar  in  England  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Even  in  England  itself,  consumers  are  differently  affected,  accord- 
ing to  their  class  of  life  and  habits,  and  the  localities  they  live 
in.  To  the  agricultural  labourer  tlie  price  of  grain  is  the  chief 
matter,  and  grain  is  cheap ;  he  suffers  comparatively  little  from 
the  dearness  of  butter  and  meat,  and  nothing  from  the  dearaess 
of  service,  now  pressing  so  hard  on  the  poorer  gentry  and  trades- 
men, especially  in  the  parts  of  the  country  where  such  things 
used  to  be  cheapest.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  localities  men 
buy  and  sell  in,  and  the  things  they  buy  and  sell  in  them,  how 
they  are  affected  by  the  greater  amount  of  money  in  the  world ; 
and  statistical  averages  of  prices  in  general  are  not  only  falla- 
cious in  principle,  but  misleading  in  practice.  The  additional 
money  has  been  unequally  distributed  by  the  balance  of  trade 
to  different  countries,  and  very  unequally  shared  by  different 
classes  in  the  countries  receiving  it ;  again,  it  has  been  spent  by 
the  classes  receiving  it,  not  upon  all  commodities  alike,  but  un- 
equally, and  the  supply  of  some  things  upon  which  there  has 
been  an  additional  expenditure  has  increased  very  much  more 
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than  that  of  others.  Moreover,  a  low  range  of  prices  is  raised 
more  by  a  given  addition  to  money  than  a  high  one,  which  is 
one  reiison  why  the  change  has  been  greate^st  in  places  once 
remarkable  for  their  cheapness.^  And  from  what  has  been  said, 
it  is  plain  that  a  change  in  comparative  incomes  and  prices 
would  have  been  caused  by  the  new  gold  alone,  since  it  would 
increase  the  incomes  and  exjx^nditure  only  of  the  classes,  be- 
ginning with  the  minei*s,  to  whose  hands  it  successively  came. 
But  the  new  gold  has  by  no  means  been  the  only  new  agency 
at  work ;  an  altered  distribution  of  money  through  the  world 
has  been  brought  about  by  more  general  and  permanent  causes. 
And  at  a  time  like  the  present — a  time  of  doubtful  markets 
and  hesitating  trade — it  is  peculiarly  desirable  to  lay  hold  of  the 
fundamental  causes  at  work,  because,  although  the  fortunes  of 
individuals  here  and  there  may  depend  on  the  momentary 
condition  of  things,  to  the  bulk  of  society  the  permanent 
agencies  which  prevail  in  the  end,  and  the  pennanent  rates 
they  tend  to  establish,  are  the  objects  of  greatest  importance. 
Commerce  and  enterprise  may  pause  and  falter  for  a  few  weeks 
or  months ;  a  transitory  disturbance  originating  in  America  may 
possibly  agitate  all  markets ;  but  such  possibilities  oidy  make  it 
of  greater  importance  to  know  what  to  look  forward  to  after- 
wards, and  to  distinguish  between  permanent  and  temporary 
changes  of  prices,  and  of  the  profits  of  production  in  each  place 
and  with  respect  to  each  sort  of  thing. 

The  general  principle  determining  the  distribution  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  is,  that  money  is  spent  by  those  who  receive  it  on 
the  things  they  want  most  for  production  or  consumption,  and 
in  the  places  where  those  things  can  be  procured  at  the  smallest 
expense.  To  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market 
is  the  policy  of  trade ;  and  a  combination  of  causes  has  latterly 
given,  and  is  continually  giving,  buyers,  on  the  one  hand,  access 
to  cheaper  places  of  production  for  many  commodities,  and  the 
sellers  of  the  produce  of  such  places,  on  the  other  hand,  easier 
access  to  the  markets  where  their  value  is  greatest.  But  this 
necessarily  leads  to  a  change  in  the  seats  of  production  and  in  rela- 
tive prices,  the  tendency  being  always  towards  the  production  of 

^  The  greater  effect  on  low  prices  of  an  additional  sum  of  money  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  practical  im^wrtance,  which  may  be  illustrated  in  this 
way.  Let  us  suppose,  and  the  supposition  is  not  very  wide  of  the  facts,  that 
the  price  of  common  labour  was  formerly  Is.  6d.  a  day  in  England,  and  a  Id. 
a  day  in  India,  and  that  the  increased  demand  for  labour  has  added  a  six- 
pence to  the  rate  of  daily  wages  in  both  countries,  raising  the  rate  from 
Is.  Gd.  to  28.  in  England,  and  from  Id.  to  7d.  in  parts  of  India.  Wages 
would  then  have  risen  33  per  cent,  in  England,  and  600  per  cent,  in  India  ; 
and  whereas  a  contractor  could  only  hire  three  men  in  England  for  the  sum 
with  which  he  could  formerly  have  hired  four,  in  India  he  could  only  hire 
one  man  for  the  sum  with  which  he  could  formerly  have  hired  six. 
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everything  in  the  places  within  reach  where  its  cost  of  production 
is  least,  and  towards  an  equality  in  the  prices  of  portable  goods 
over  the  area  of  cheaper  and  closer  commercial  intercommunica- 
tion. Producers  in  particular  occupations  and  particular  places, 
accordingly,  have  not  only  obtained  no  share  in  the  new  trea- 
sure, getting  no  additional  custom  either  from  the  mining  coun- 
tries or  from  the  countries  these  deal  with,  but  have  even  found 
the  demand  for  their  produce  decreasing,  and  transferred  to  other 
localities ;  and  capital  and  industry  are  in  a  course  of  migration, 
not  only  because  extraordinary  profits  are  offered  in  new  regions 
and  new  employments,  but  also  because  ordinary  profits  are  no 
longer  to  be  made  in  old  places  and  old  employments. 

The  great  gold  movement  itself— that  is  to  say,  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  new  gold — is  only  a  part  of  a  much 
larger  movement,  resulting  from  the  new  facilities  of  produc- 
ing many  things,  gold  among  the  number,  in  cheaper  places 
than  formerly,  and  disposing  of  them  more  readily  in  the  places 
where  their  value  is  highest,  and  the  enterprise  with  which 
such  facilities  are  being  turned  to  account.  The  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia,  for  which  older  mines  were  forsaken,^  are 
only  a  particular  class  of  new  sources  of  production  from  which 
the  markets  of  this  world  are  being  supplied,  and  their  rapid 
development  is  only  a  particular  instance  of  the  energy  with 
which  cheaper  and  better  sources  of  supply  are  sought  and 
developed.  The  bent  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  move- 
ment of  our  times  is,  above  all  things,  to  discover  and  put  to 
profitable  use  the  special  resources,  metallic  and  non-metallic, 
in  which  each  region  excels,  to  seat  every  industry  in  the  places 
best  adapted  for  it,  and  to  apply  the  skill  and  capital  of  old 
countries  more  productively  in  remote  places  with  great  natural 
resources.  "  The  first  phenomenon,"  Mr.  Patterson  observes, 
"  attendant  upon  the  gold  discoveries,  has  been  the  great 
emigration — the  transfer  of  large  masses  of  population  from  the 
old  seats  to  new  ones,  the  vast  and  sudden  spread  of  civilized 
mankind  over  the  earth.  The  countries  where  these  gold-beds 
have  been  found  are  in  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth,  regions 
the  most  isolated  from  the  seats  of  civilisation.  Of  all  spots  on 
the  globe,  California  was  the  farthest  removed  from  the  high- 
ways of  enterprise.  Not  a  road  to  it  was  to  be  found  on  the 
map  of  the  traveller ;  not  a  route  to  it  was  laid  down  in  the 
charts  of  the  mariner.  Australia  was,  if  possible,  a  still  more 
isolated  quarter  of  the  globe."  This  migration  to  the  remote 
regions  of  the  new  gold  is  not,  however,  a  singular  and  isolated 
movement  of  industry.    We  shall  find,  on  the  contrary,  that 

«  "The  product  of  gold  in  the  Atlantic  States  has  fallen  off  since  the  dis- 
coveries of  gold  in  California." — Preliminary  Beport  on  the  Eighth  Census  of 
the  United  States,  p.  63. 
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the  key  to  the  principal  permanent  changes  in  prices  which 
have  followed  the  path  of  the  new  gold  through  the  world,  is  to 
be  found  in  tlie  fact  that  remoteness  is  no  longer  the  obstacle  it 
was  to  the  best  territorial  division  of  labour,  and  that  buried 
natural  riches,  and  neglected  local  capabilities,  are  obtaining,  in 
a  thousand  directions  at  once,  a  value  proportionate  rather  to 
their  actual  quality  tlian  to  their  nearness  to  market,  and 
attracting  capital  and  skill  by  high  profits  to  their  development. 
For  the  same  reason,  and  by  the  same  aids  to  industrial  enter- 
prise which  have  brought  miners  and  merchants  to  cheaper 
places  for  gold,  cheaper  places  for  the  production  and  purchase 
of  many  other  tilings  have  been  contemporaneously  found,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  new  gold  and  its.  effects  upon  prices 
have  been  very  different  from  what  they  would  have  been,  had 
the  fertility  of  the  new  mines  been  the  only  altered  condition 
of  international  trade.  The  general  principle  which  regulates 
the  distribution  of  money  through  the  world,  is,  as  we  have 
said,  that  those  who  receive  it  naturally  spend  it  on  the  things 
th(»y  want  most,  and  in  the  places  where  such  things  can  be 
hacl  cheapest ;  but  they  have  of  late  years  obtained  access  to 
markets  not  formerly  within  reach,  and  much  of  the  new 
money  has  been  absorbed  in  new  regions,  and  in  the  circu- 
lation of  produce  not  before  in  the  market.  The  world  may  at 
present  be  divided  into  three  classes  of  regions :  first,  those  in 
which  prices  were  formerly  highest ;  in  the  second  place,  those 
in  which  tlie  new  movements  of  trade  have  already  raised  prices 
towards  the  level  prevailing  in  the  former  regions ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  places  not  yet  within  the  influence  of  the  new  means  of 
commercial  intercommunication.  The  first  and  second  class  of 
regions  may  be  said  to  be  fast  merging  into  one,  with  pecuniary 
rates  approaching  to  equality,  while  the  third  class  is  also,  in 
numerous  directions,  on  the  point  of  assimilation.  A  perma- 
nent change  is  thus  taking  place  in  the  conditions  which  govern 
compamtive  prices  in  different  markets,  and  one  the  more 
worthy  of  notice,  since,  in  the  earlier  years  after  the  discovery 
of  the  new  mines,  there  was,  both  in  the  gold  countries  them- 
selves, and  in  the  chief  markets  of  Europe,  an  abnormal,  and,  in 
a  great  measure,  temporar}'  elevation  of  prices,  which,  although 
not  in  reality  principally  due  to  the  increase  of  gold,  led  to 
mistaken  conclusions  respecting  its  real  effects. 

The  first  rise  of  prices  in  California  and  Australia,  from  which 
M.  Chevalier  and  other  eminent  writers  were  led  to  apprehend 
a  proportionate  fiiU  in  the  value  of  money  throughout  Europe, 
was,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Newmarch  has  shown,  ^  both  temporary  in 
degree  and  partial  in  extent ;  those  things  alone  rising  in  price 
which  were  in  demand  with  the  classes  whose  pecuniary  in- 
1  History  qfPriceSy  vol.  vi.  Appendix. 
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comes  were  increased.  Wliile,  for  instance,  the  coarser  sorts  of 
clothing  adapted  to  life  at  the  diggings  were  fetching  extraordi- 
nary prices,  the  best  quality  of  cloth  was  for  a  time  altogether 
unsaleable.  Moreover,  the  early  rise  in  prices  in  the  gold 
countries  was  not  only  partial,  but  only  partially  caused  by  the 
new  gold.  In  the  face  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  there 
was  an  actual  decrease  in  the  supply  of  labour  and  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Faims  and  pastoral  settlements  were  for- 
saken ;  the  crogs  in  many  places  were  lost  for  want  of  hands ; 
all  building  ceased  in  Melbourne  at  the  very  time  that  crowds 
were  arriving ;  and  the  vessels  coming  from  Europe  were  too 
full  of  emigrants  to  have  room  for  considerable  cargoes.  So  far 
too  as  the  rise  of  prices  was  really  caused  by  the  increase  of 
gold,  and  not  by  the  scarcity  of  commodities,  it  should  be  taken 
into  account  that  a  great  part  of  the  gold  current  at  first 
came  not  from  the  new  but  from  the  old  mines  of  the  world, 
brought  by  immigrants  who  did  not  come  empty-handed,  and 
who  were  driven  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  old  money  before  they 
could  make  any  new,  or  even  get  to  the  mines.  Hence  the 
first  fall  in  the  value  of  money  in  the  gold  countries  was  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  a  temporary  and  abnormal  condition  of 
things,  and  not  to  the  fertility  of  the  mines.  In  1854,  prices 
in  Victoria  were  already  much  lower  than  during  the  two  years 
before,  and  the  following  table  of  prices,  published  by  the  Regis- 
trar-General of  the  colony,  shows  their  continuous  descent  in 
subsequent  years : — 

Estimated  Weekly  Expendituee  of  an  Artisan,  his  Wife,  and  Three 

Children. 


Bread,  28  lbs.,        .         .         . 

1854. 

1857. 

1861. 

£0  12 

6 

£0     6 

8i 

£0     6     3 

Beef  or  mutton,  21  lbs., 

0  15 

9 

0  12 

3 

0     6  10 

Potatoes,  21  lbs.,   . 

0     5 

10^ 

0     2 

'5{ 

0     1     0 

Flour,  .6  lbs 

0     2 

2 

0     1 

0     1     0 

Tea,  1  lb., 

0     2 

0 

0     2 

6 

0     2     9 

Sugar,  6  lbs., 
Soap,  3  lbs., 
Candles,  2  lbs., 
Milk,  7  pints, 
Butter,  2  lbs., 

0     3 
0     1 
0     1 
0     7 
0     9 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

0     2 
0     1 
0     1 
0     3 
0     5 

6 
0 
4 
6 
6 

0     2     3 
0     0     9 
0     1     2 
0     2     4 
0     3     0 

Firewood,  \  of  ton. 
Water,  1  load, 

0  12 
0  10 

6 
0 

0     6 
0     5 

0 
0 

0     4     0 
0    2     0 

Rent  of  cottage,  per  week, 
Clothing,         .         .         .         . 
School  fees,     .         .         .         . 

2     0 
0  15 
0     3 

0 
0 
0 

0  10 
0  10 
0     3 

0 
0 
0 

0     6     0 
0     6     0 
0     3     0 

£7     0 

H 

£3  13 

44 

£2     7     4 
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The  reader  will  perceive  in  these  figures  a  proof  of  the  error 
of  a  method  by  which  some  writers  have  attempted  to  measure 
the  permanent  effect  of  the  new  mines  on  the  value  of  money — 
that,  namely,  of  taking  an  average  of  prices  one  year  with  another 
since  their  discovery.  An  average  of  prices  for  a  succession  of 
years  hides  the  material  point  whether  prices  have  continu- 
ously risen,  or  on  the  contrary  have  latterly  fallen, — a  point  of 
great  practical  importance,  since,  as  already  obser\^ed,  the  gene- 
ral movement  of  prices  has  been  very  different  in  different 
places.  As  an  illustration  of  this  we  beg  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  prices  at  Bilbao,  in  contrast  with  the  previous 
table  of  prices  at  Victoria  : — 


Mutton,  per  lb.,    . 
Beef,          do.. 
Veal,          do.. 
Butter,      do.. 
Eggs,  per  dozen,    . 
Bread,  per  lb.,       . 
Common  wine,  two  quarts,    . 
Rent, 

1854.1 

]860. 

1864. 

£0    0     2i 
0     0     2i 
0     0     3} 
0     0     5 
0     0     3] 
0     0     1 
0     0     74 
£15  to  £20. 

£0     0    4} 
0     0     4 
0     0     8 
0     0     9i 
0    0     7i 
0     0     2 
0     1     Z\ 
£50  to  £80. 

£0     0     84 
5d.  to8d. 
8d.  tolOd. 
0     1     3 
0     0  10 
0     0     2 
0     0  10 
£30  to  £80. 

It  is  evident,  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  tables,  that  per- 
sons intending  to  trade  with  or  settle  at  either  Melbourne  or 
Bilbao,  would  make  a  serious  mistake  in  averaging  prices  one 
year  with  another.  The  average  would  give  a  range  more  than 
three  times  too  high  at  one  of  the  places,  and  nearly  three 
times  too  low  at  the  other.  Prices  in  Australia  in  the  first 
years  after  the  derangement  of  iudustrj^  by  the  mines,  and  prices 
in  Spain  before  the  new  gold  had  found  entrance,  are  so  far 
from  affording  a  basis  for  calculations  respecting  the  future 
probable  value  of  money,  that  they  ought  rather  te  be  excluded 
from  the  estimate.  The  contrast,  however,  between  the  de- 
scending movement  of  prices  at  one  place,  and  their  ascending 
movement  at  the  other,  indicates  an  important  practical  distinc- 
tion. The  causes  which  raised  prices  so  high  in  Australia  from 
1852  to  1854  were  in  a  great  measure  transitory  and  local;  but 
those  wluch  have  raised  them  in  Spain  are  fundamental  and 

1  Prices  in  1854  were  the  average  prices  of  a  long  period  anterior.  The 
very  high  ])rice  of  wine  in  1860  was  in  part  occasioned  by  scarcity ;  not  so 
with  the  other  articles.  The  harvests  have  been  good,  and  althou^  bread 
was  at  the  same  price  at  Bilbao  in  1864  as  in  I860,  in  consequence  of  rail- 
way communication  with  the  interior,  its  price  rose  in  the  interior  between 
thoso  years. 
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permanent  in  their  character,  and  extend  in  their  operations 
over  the  whole  area  of  commercial  intercommunication.  Mr. 
Windham  has  left  the  following  note  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conver- 
sation on  the  effect  of  turnpike-roads  in  England: — "Every- 
place commimicating  with  every  other.  Before,  there  were 
cheap  places  and  dear  places ;  now,  all  refuges  are  destroyed 
for  elegant  and  genteel  poverty.  Disunion  of  families  by 
furnishing  a  market  for  each  man's  ability,  anci  destroying 
the  dependence  of  one  man  upon  another."  The  train  of 
consequences  described  in  these  sentences  has  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  followed  the  recent  increase  in  the  commu- 
nication between  distant  parts  of  the  world,  created  by  the 
knowledge  and  enterprise  of  our  times,  as  well  as  by  its  better 
means  of  locomotion.  Wherever  these  causes  have  acted  may 
be  seen  the  equalization  of  prices,  the  disappearance  of  com- 
parative cheapness,  the  opening  up  of  new  markets  for  the 
special  capabilities  of  each  place  and  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
rupture  of  ancient  bonds  of  local  dependence,  of  which  Dr. 
Johnson  saw,  eighty  years  ago,  almost  the  beginning  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  curious  to  observe  how  writers,  at  places  the  most 
remote  from  each  other,  fall  naturally  into  the  use  of  the  very 
same  words  in  describing  the  changes  taking  place  under  their 
eyes.  Of  Bilbao,  the  British  Consul  four  years  ago,  when 
prices  had  not  reached  their  subsequent  pitch,  reported — "  The 
cost  of  living  has  risen  enormously ;  and  Bilbao,  from  being  one 
of  the  cheapest  towns  in  Europe,  has  become  a  comparatively 
dear  place."  From  Yokohama,  in  Japan,  the  Consul  writes : — 
"  From  being  one  of  the  cheapest  places  in  the  East,  it  has  be- 
come second  only  to  Shanghae  in  expensiveness."  And  from 
Alexandria  we  hear :  "  Egypt,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  one  of 
the  cheapest  countries,  is  fast  rising  to  the  Indian  scale  of  prices." 
The  rising  prices  in  such  places  indicate,  it  should  be  particu- 
larly observed,  not  a  mere  fall  in  the  local  value  of  money,  but 
a  rise  in  the  general  as  well  as  in  the  pecuniary  value  of  their 
produce.  If  all  the  cattle  in  the  pastures  of  South  America 
could  be  carried  rapidly  and  cheaply  to  Europe,  their  value  in 
money  might  be  more  than  decupled ;  but  the  change  would  not 
be  a  depreciation  of  money ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  money  would 
have  found  an  additional  demand.  Less  than  a  generation  ago, 
the  Landes  of  the  Gironde  were  a  pestilential  waste,  covering 
300,000  hectares,  and  valued  at  900,000  francs  on  the  whole,  or 
three  francs  a  hectare  on  the  average.  Partly  by  being  brought 
nearer  to  markets  by  railways,  partly  by  the  mere  fact  of  their 
capabilities  becoming  known,  partly  by  drainage  and  cultiva- 
tion, and  partly,  no  doubt,  through  the  general  increase  of 
money  in  France,  the  price  of  the  Landes  has  risen  in  the  extra- 
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ordinary  manner  described  in  the  British  Consul's  report,  and 
more  in  detail  by  M.  About,  who  relates  that  the  tobacco  crop 
of  a  single  hectare  was  lately  sold  for  more  than  a  thousand  francs, 
and  that  the  wood  alone,  on  a  plot  of  500  hectares  only  partly  in 
plantiition,  wull  in  less  than  twenty  years  be  worth  a  million 
francs,  being  more  than  the  worth  of  the  whole  temtory  of  the 
Landcs  about  the  time  that  the  mines  of  California  were  dis- 
covered.   M.  About  adds : — "  This  enormous  territory,  which  did 
not  figure  fpr  a  million  francs  when  I  was  at  college,  wDl  be 
worth  six  hundred  millions  in  1894."     In  the  same  work  from 
which  tliese  figures  are  taken,*  M.  About  graphically  describes 
some  of  the  causes  of  the  enormcjus  advance  in  prices  in  Paris. 
It  denoti^s,  he  observes,  that  I*aris  has  become  the  metropolis  of 
the  business  as  well  as  of  the  fashion  of  the  Continent ;  and 
rent«  are  trebled  because  shoi)s  and  hotels  are  crowded,  and 
Paris  is  a  city  frequented  by  the  rich.     So  far  as  it  goes,  this 
description  is  true,  though  it  fails  t-o  allow  both  for  the  immense 
influx  of  gold  shown  in  the  official  accounts  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Fi-ance,  and  for  the  expenditure  in  the  metropolis  of 
vast  sums  lent  to  the  Government  from  the  old  hoards  of  the 
people.     But  we  must  dill'er  entirely  from  M.  About  where  he 
says  that  while  l^aris  has  become  a  place  only  for  the  rich,  there 
remains,  and  will  always  remain,  a  refuge  for  poverty  in  the 
country.     "  If  the  rise  of  prices  in  Paris  terrifi(>s  you,  there  is 
the  railway ;  it  not  only  brings  people  to  Paris,  but  takes  them 
away.     Live  in  the  country."     We  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that 
just  because  the  railway  brings  people  and  things  from  the 
metropolis  as  weU  as  to  it,  it  brings  metropolitan  riches  and 
prices  into  the  country,  and  far  more  efl'ectively  than  the  old 
turnpike-road  i-ealizes  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of  the  results  of 
easy  communication  between  place  and  place  :  "  Before,  there 
were  clieap  places  and  dear  places ;  now,  all  refuges  are  destroyed 
for  elegant  and  genteel  poverty."     The  price  of  eggs  a  few  years 
ago  at  Bayonne  was  six  or  seven  sous  a  dozen ;  now  you  will 
not  get  as  good  a  dozen  for  fourteen ;  and  the  price  of  boarding 
in  a  pcTision  at  the  same  place  has  exactly  doubled  in  the  same 
period.     In  formerly  less  accessible  places  than  Bayonne,  the 
change  in  the  cost  of  subsistence  has  been  greater;  and  one 
cause  of  the  concentration  of  the  population  of  Europe  in  large 
towns — which  is  a  fact  of  immense  political  significance  in  our 
times — is  not  only  that  access  to  them  is  easier,  and  employ- 
ment in  them  is  greater,  but  that  railways  are  making  the 
country  as   dear  as  the  to^\^l.      M.   About  recommends   the 
country  to  the  poor  for  its  healthfulness  and  beauty  as  well  as 
for  economy ;  but  modern  means  of  locomotion,  and  the  move- 
*  Le  Profjrds,  1864. 
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ment  of  which  they  are  both  cause  and  effect,  tend  to  give  all 
the  advantages  of  each  place  a  pecuniary  value  in  proportion 
to  their  real  utility  and  rarity,  and  to  turn  them  to  the 
utmost  commercial  account,  thus  finding  new  markets  for  the 
produce  of  the  mines  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps.  The  same 
general  tendency  towards  the  commercial  development  of  the 
natural  wealth  of  such  regions,  which  led  to  the  production  of 
the  new  gold,  governs  its  distribution  and  effect  upon  prices. 
Buyers  on  the  one  hand,  and  sellers  on  the  other,  have  gained, 
and  are  constantly  gaining,  access  to  new  markets.  The  neces- 
sary consequence  is  to  bring  money  in  unusual  abundance  to 
places  where  prices  were  formerly  low,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
to  bring  the  cheap  produce  of  such  places  to  the  markets 
previously  dearest,  and  to  counteract  more  or  less  in  the  latter 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  which  the  increase  in  its  quantity 
would  otherwise  have  produced.  And  thus  it  is  that  stationary 
prices  of  commodities  in  general  are  the  best  marks  of  prosperity 
in  one  class  of  localities,  namely,  those  in  which  money  has 
always  abounded,  and  where  cheapness  indicates  improvement 
in  production  at  home,  and  access  to  cheaper  places  of  produc- 
tion abroad ;  while,  in  another  class  of  localities,  rising  prices 
indicate  improved  means  of  exportation,  better  markets,  and  in- 
ducements for  the  ingress  of  capital  and  skill  as  well  as  money. 
For  the  rate  of  profit  on  capital  and  skill  employed  in  the 
development  of  their  resources,  and  bringing  their  produce 
cheaply  to  market,  is  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  quan- 
tity and  price  of  the  produce.  If  people  can  sell  for  £100  what 
cost  them  but  £60,  their  profit  in  money  is  100  per  cent. ;  and 
the  high  profits  and  interest  latterly  yielded  on  capital  employed 
in  foreign  trade  and  investments  has  arisen  mainly  from  ob- 
taining a  share  in  the  rising  pecuniary  value  of  the  productions 
of  regions  whose  commercial  situation  has  been  improved.  This 
movement  certainly  tends  to  destroy  the  refuges  of  poverty, 
but  it  tends  on  the  other  hand  to  destroy  poverty  itself  by 
"  furnishing  a  market  for  each  man's  ability."  It  brings  with 
it  hardship  to  those  whose  condition  is  stationary,  but  it  makes 
the  condition  of  many  progressive.  A  few  years  before  Dr. 
Johnson's  remarks  on  the  effect  of  roads.  Goldsmith  made  those 
excursions  through  the  country  which  resulted  in  the  poem  of 
the  Deserted  Village,  in  which  the  features  of  the  landscape,  and 
something  of  personal  incident,  were  drawn  from  his  native 
village  in  Ireland ;  but  the  picture  of  the  intrusion  of  the  wealth 
of  towns  and  "  trade's  unfeeling  train  "  into  renjote  parts  of  the 
country,  was  taken  from  England.  The  poet  saw  only  the 
privation  to  the  parton,  who  "remote  from  towns"  had  been 
passing  rich  at  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  the  sorrowful  side 
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of  the  migration  of  the  peasantry ;  Dr.  Johnson  saw  also  the 
market  opened  for  each  man's  capacitj'^  by  the  imion  of  localities, 
and  the  liberation  of  individuals  from  hereditary  restraints  and 
family  dependence.  Tliis  is  exactly  the  movement  which  a 
philosophical  jurist  has  pronounced  to  be  the  chief  characteristic 
of  progressive  societies.  Their  movement  is  uniform,  says  Mr. 
Maine,  in  the  substitution  of  the  commercial  principle  of  con- 
tract for  the  ancient  family  bond  as  the  principle  wliich  associates 
men,  and  the  amalgamation  of  isolated  original  groups  into 
larger  communities  connected  by  local  proximity.^  This  theory 
is  equally  true  of  the  economic  and  of  the  legal  and  political 
framework  of  civilized  society ;  the  migration  of  labour  to 
new  fields  of  employment,  and  of  capital  and  wealth  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  country  or  remoter  regions,  and  of  both 
money  and  commodities  to  new  markets,  are  incidents  of  the 
better  division  of  labour  in  which  it  results,  by  which  the 
majority  of  men  must  be  gainers  ;  and  the  working  of  the  new 
gold  mines  is  only  a  particular  instance  of  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  each  place,  which  must  result 
in  a  vast  increase  of  the  aggregate  of  human  wealth,  although 
involving  loss  to  particular  classes.  Considerable  misapprehen- 
sion has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  the  new  gold, 
by  attributing  to  it  changes  in  prices  due  mainly  to  different 
causes.  M.  Levasseur,  for  example,  concluded  in  1857  that 
the  mines  had  caused  a  monetary  revolution  in  Western 
Europe  very  unfavourable  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  labouring 
classes.  In  the  mining  countries  themselves,  he  observes 
that  labouring  men  were  the  first  to  receive  the  gold,  and 
the  price  of  labour  rose  before  that  of  commodities ;  the  latter 
rising  only  in  consequence  of  the  increased  expenditure  of  the 
labouring  class.  But  in  countries  like  England  and  France,  the 
new  treasure  was  first  received  in  exchange  for  commodities ; 
the  price  of  which  consequently,  according  to  this  able  writer, 
rose  before  labour ;  high  profits  preceded  increased  wages ;  the 
manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  the  farmer  were  gainers,  but 

1  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  pp.  168-70,  and  132.  The  foUowing  passage  fur- 
nUhes  an  interesting  iUustration  of  the  combined  social  and  economic  results 
of  the  closer  contiguity  of  ])lace8  :  **  Les  chemins  de  fer  ont  trouve  en  France 
line  tr^s-grande  in^galit6  dans  le  salaire  de  la  main  d'oeuvre ;  ils  le  font  pro- 
gressivement  di8])ara!tre.  Les  chemins  de  fer  frangais  ont  en  outre  donn6  aa 
territoire  phis  d'homog(nC'it6.  Les  distances  ^taient  grandes,  les  moyens  de 
communication  Umit^.  Le  march6  voisin  6tait  le  seul  r6gulateur,  et  alors 
se  produisainnt  des  differences  de  prix  considerables.  On  ne  consommaitdans 
la  compagne  que  ce  que  Ton  pnxluisxut  sur  place,  de  la  une  nourriture  |)eu 
vari6e  et  insuffisante  par  cela  m6me.  On  etait  done  Breton,  Gascon,  Nor- 
mand,  Picard,  I/orrain,  Alsacien,  Proven9al." — Les  Chemins  de  Fer  en  186'2, 
ft  1803.     Par  Eug^De  FJachat,  i)p.  77-8. 
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the  labouring  classes  were  losers.  This,  he  says,  is  a  repetition 
of  what  happened  in  the  sixteenth  century  after  the  influx  of 
money  from  the  mines  of  America,  when  the  labourers  incessantly 
complained  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  wages.  Happily, 
however,  the  historical  parallel  fails,  for  wages  in  the  sixteenth 
century  were  kept  down  by  law ;  and  the  modern  changes  in 
production  and  trade,  of  which  the  new  gold  is  only  an  instance, 
tend  rather  to  lower  than  to  raise  the  price  of  corn  in  England 
and  the  districts  of  France  in  which  it  was  formerly  dearest. 
"  As  commerce  extends,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  and  ignorant  attempts 
to  restrain  it  by  tariffs  become  obsolete,  commodities  tend  more 
and  more  to  be  produced  in  the  places  in  which  their  produc- 
tion can  be  carried  on  at  least  expense  of  labour  and  capital  to 
mankind."  We  get  com  from  America  and  Eussia  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  get  gold  from  California  and  Australia,  instead 
of  firom  our  own  rivers  and  moimtains — although  there  is  gold 
in  every  stream  that  flows  and  on  the  side  of  nearly  every  hill 
— namely,  that  we  seek  the  cheapest  places  for  everything,  and 
have  access  to  cheaper  places  than  formerly  for  many  things, 
com  and  gold  included.  Bad  harvests,  the  Eussian  war,  and 
speculation,  and  not  the  cheapness  of  gold,  were  the  chief  causes 
of  the  dearness  of  corn,  and  of  several  other  important  commodi- 
ties, in  England  and  France  from  1853  to  1857.  We  have  here 
another  example  of  the  error  of  measuring  permanent  prices  by 
averages  of  foregoing  years,  without  regard  to  their  ultimate 
range,  and  the  permanent  or  temporary  character  of  the  causes 
of  a  rise.  It  is  on  the  reasons  for  prices,  and  not  on  mere  prices 
themselves,  that  producers  should  found  calculations  for  the 
future ;  and  a  farmer  would  be  greatly  in  error  in  taking  the 
price  of  com  from  1853  to  1857  as  a  safe  basis  for  calculating 
the  future  profit  and  loss  of  its  growth.  The  harvest  of  1853 
was  almost  the  worst  for  a  century  throughout  Western  Europe; 
that  of  1855  was  very  deficient;  that  of  1856  was  under  an 
average,  while  the  war  with  Eussia  stiU  farther  shortened  sup- 
ply and  added  to  the  cost  of  importation ;  and  the  scarcity 
of  com,  and  not  the  abundance  of  money,  was  the  cause  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  labouring  classes  during  the  period.  The 
relative  price  of  labour  and  bread  in  both  countries  has  really 
undergone  an  alteration  in  favour  of  those  who  purchase  the 
latter  by  the  sale  of  the  former.  Thus  in  France,  while  corn 
has  considerably  fallen,  money  wages  have  greatly  advanced 
both  in  coimtry  and  town,  and  the  advance  has  been  con- 
stant. In  1860,  the  average  of  wages  in  Paris  was  4f.  55c., 
and  is  now  computed  at  5f ;  and  the  pay  of  agricultural  labour 
in  the  country  around  Bordeaux  has  risen  in  the  same  time 
from  40  to  50  sous  a  day.    In  the  United  Kingdom,  money 
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wages  have  also  considerably  risen  ;^  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
animal  food,  though  greater  in  remote  rural  districts  than  in 
the  large  towns,  and  considerably  greater  on  the  average  than 
is  shown  in  any  statistics  on  the  subject,  but  little  affects  the 
bulk  of  the  rural  population,  since  agricultural  labourers  have 
never  been  accustomed  to  consume  much  of  it.  In  towns,  on 
the  other  hand,  money  wages  have  risen  fully  as  much  as  the 
price  of  meat,  the  rise  of  which  is,  in  fact,  mainly  due  to  an 
increased  expenditure  of  the  working  population ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  pork,  and  the  inferior  qualities  of  mutton  and  beef, 
which  have  risen  most.  The  very  causes  which  tend  to  raise 
wages  and  to  cheapen  com,  tea,  sugar,  and  clothing,  evidently 
tend  to  raise  the  price  of  animal  food,  by  leaving  the  bulk  of  the 
people  more  to  expend  on  it ;  it  being  a  thing  of  which  there 
are  not  the  same  means  of  increasing  the  supply  as  of  clothing 
and  com.  We  cannot  indeed  exempt  the  owners  of  land  from 
blame  in  respect  to  the  deamess  of  meat  and  dairy  produce, 
since  the  uncertain  duration  of  tenure  has  been,  along  with 
some  unfavourable  seasons,  an  obstacle  to  the  increase  of  the 
domestic  supply,  on  which  its  price  must  chiefly  depend.  But 
the  change  in  the  relative  prices  of  com  and  fresh  animal  food, 
and  the  change  in  husbandry  it  is  leading  to,  are  mainly  to  be 
traced  to  the  general  movement  of  commerce,  which  it  is  the 
endeavour  of  this  article  to  explain,  and  which  is  one  certainly 
far  from  injurious  to  the  labouring  classes  in  its  general  results. 
The  movement  tends,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  production  of  every- 
thing, money  included,  in  the  cheapest  accessible  places,  and  its 
sale  in  the  dearest  accessible  markets,  and  hence  to  equalize 
prices  approximately  in  cheap  and  dear  markets  brought  closer 
together,  thereby  raising  considerably  the  price  of  each  class  of 
commodities,  in  the  places  connected,  in  which  it  was  previously 
lowest,  and,  on  the  contrarj',  counteracting  the  effect  of  the  in- 
crease of  money  in  those  in  which  it  was  previously  highest. 
The  price  of  corn  has  accordingly  risen  in  many  distant  places 
nearly  to  its  level  in  England ;  but  in  England  its  level  has  not 
been  raised.  But  just  as  the  improvement  in  communication 
is  not  the  same  between  all  parts  of  the  world  alike,  and  the 
equalization  of  prices  is  not  universal  for  any  commodities,  so 
the  improvement  is  not  equal  for  all  classes  of  commodities 

1  «» Wages  in  husbandry  are  notoriously  advancing.  In  Aberdeenshire,  the 
-wages  of  ploughmen  in  1849  were  £16  with  board  and  lodging;  in  1859,  £22 
with  board  and  lodging.  In  Northumberland,  wages  which  ten  years  ago 
amounted  to  128.  weekly  are  now  16s.  In  Oxfordshire,  carters  and  shep* 
herds  find  their  wages  advanced  from  Ss.  and  10s.  to  128.  and  148.  In  Corn- 
wall, wages  have  risen  from  8s.  and  98.  to  lOs.  and  128." — Economiat,  Jan. 
21,  1860.  The  article  contains  several  additional  proofs  of  the  rise  in 
wages. 
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alike ;  and  the  price  of  commodities  such  as  fresh  butter  and 
meat,  which  are  portable  only  for  a  limited  distance,  has  been 
equalized  over  a  much  smaller  area  than  that  of  corn.  The 
cheaper  places  to  which  London  has  access  for  fresh  animal 
food,  are  only  the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom  itself  and  the 
nearest  parts  of  the  Continent.  Improvements  in  communica- 
tion produce  an  approximation  to  equality  in  the  prices  of 
portable  goods  only  in  proportion  to  their  portability,  and 
hence  a  double  change  in  relative  prices  ensues.  In  the  first 
place,  the  prices  of  easily  portable  articles  approach  to  a  level 
in  cheap  and  dear  markets ;  but,  secondly,  as  all  things  are  not 
equally  portable,  a  change  is  produced  not  only  in  comparative 
prices  in  different  places,  but  in  the  comparative  prices  of  differ- 
ent commodities ;  and  both  changes  result  in  a  disturbance  of 
the  profits  of  different  occupations,  and  a  change  in  the  places  of 
different  industries.  The  same  general  cause  tends  to  raise  the 
price  of  meat  at  Athlone  almost  to  the  price  it  fetches  in  Lon- 
don, and  to  lower  the  price  of  com  in  London  almost  to  its  price 
at  Odessa.  And  the  consequence  is,  that  since  labour  and  capi- 
tal desert  the  occupations  in  which  money  returns  are  declining 
and  stationary,  for  those  in  which  they  are  increasing,  the  pro- 
duction of  animal  food  is  taking  the  place  of  the  production  of 
corn  in  this  kingdom,  and  shepherds  are  increasing,  and  agricul- 
tural labourers  decreasing  in  number.^ 

But  this  internal  change  in  our  industrial  economy,  is  a  small 
part  of  the  change  in  the  territorial  division  of  labour  which  the 
changes  in  relative  prices  in  the  world  of  commerce  are  pro- 

1  The  ntunber  of  shepherds  returned  at  the  last  Census,  was  more  than 
double  the  number  enumerated  in  1851.  From  the  statistics  of  the  Metro- 
politan Cattle-Market,  it  has  however  been  supposed  that  the  number  of 
cattle  and  sh^ep  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  not  increased.  This  supposition 
is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  notoriously  increased  consumption  of  meat 
by  the  poorer  classes,  the  great  attention  to  the  production  of  stock,  and  the 
increase  of  shepherds.  The  probability  seems  to  be  that  cattle  from  abroad 
have  to  a  considerable  extent  taken  the  place  of  British  animals  in  the  Lon- 
don market,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  British  animals  than  formerly  are  sold 
in  other  great  towns  and  in  country  markets.  Mr.  Jevons  observes,  in  his  new 
work  on  the  Coal  Question,  p.  188  :  **  An  excellent  example  of  the  changes 
which  are  going  on  throughout  the  most  parts  of  Great  Britain  is  furnished 
by  certain  statistics  of  the  parish  of  Bellingham,  in  Northumberland,  conmiu- 
nicated  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Charlton  to  the  British  Association  at  Newcastle 
in  1863.  Comparing  the  condition  of  the  parish  in  1838  and  in  18G3,  it  is 
shown  that  the  acres  of  land  under  the  plough  had  been  nearly  halved,  being 
reduced  from  1582  to  800  acres.  The  area  of  wheat  had  been  reduced  to 
one-fifth,  from  200  acres  to  40  ;  while  those  of  oats  were  decreased  from  400 
to  300  acrea  The  number  of  grazing  cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
multiplied  thirteenfoM,  from  50  to  660  head,  and  the  sheep  had  increased 
Crom  6102  head  to  9910  head.  Such  changes  must  be  expected  to  continue 
until  only  the  richest  of  our  valley  lands  has  wheat." 
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ducing.  For  the  very  same  reasons  that  the  price  of  meat  has 
risen  in  England,  but  not  that  of  com,  and  that  the  former  has 
risen  more  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country  than  in  the 
capital,  and  again,  that  the  change  in  prices  is  producing  the 
changes  in  the  occupations  of  the  people  just  stated,  prices  in 
general  have  rapidly  risen  in  many  foreign  countries,  and 
British  industry  and  capital  have  been  attracted  from  domestic 
to  foreign  employment.  The  pecuniary  value  of  the  produce  of 
cheap  places,  rises  in  proportion  as  they  are  brought  within 
reach  of  the  best  markets ;  and  capital  employed  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  commercial  situation,  the  development  of  their 
resources,  and  the  transport  of  their  produce,  obtains  an  extra- 
ordinary profit  from  sharing  in  the  increase  of  its  money  value. 
If,  for  example,  a  cwt.  of  goods  is  worth  £1  at  one  place,  and 
only  5s.  at  a  distance  for  want  of  communication,  a  railway 
company  making  the  line  of  connexion  may  charge  more  for 
the  carriage  of  goods,  and  buy  the  land  and  unskilled  labour 
they  require  for  its  construction  very  much  cheaper  than  if 
prices  were  near  an  equality  at  the  two  places  already. 

The  great  rise  of  prices  in  India  and  the  enormous  growth 
of  its  trade  are  regarded  by  many  as  passing  results  of  the 
American  war.  And  it  is  desirable,  with  reference  to  the 
future  not  only  of  India  but  of  many  other  places  under  the 
same  economic  conditions,  or  which  will  soon  be  brought  under 
them,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  future  outlets  both  for 
English  capital  and  enterprise,  and  the  produce  of  the  new 
mines,  to  ascertain  whether  we  ought  really  to  regard  the  in- 
crease of  money  in  India,  and  of  English  capital  engaged  in 
its  foreign  commerce  or  internal  improvement,  as  a  fortuitous 
and  transitory  event,  or,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  result  of  per- 
manent causes,  which,  upon  the  one  hand,  are  continually  in- 
vesting with  additional  value  the  capabilities  and  productions  of 
places  circumstanced  like  India,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
finding  food  and  materials  from  the  cheapest  accessible  quarters 
fgr  countries  like  England,  and  new  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment for  their  accumulated  capital  and  skill 

That  the  stream  of  the  precious  metals  to  India,  and  the  rise 
of  prices  ensuing,  are  not  solely  or  mainly  attributable  to  the 
payments  for  cotton  caused  by  the  American  war,  is  clear  from 
the  facts  that  the  bulk  of  the  treasure  was  imported  before  1861, 
and  that  the  balance  of  imports  of  specie  above  exports,  reached 
fifteen  and  a  half  millions  sterling  in  the  year  1859-60,  and  has 
not  reached  twenty  millions  a  year  as  the  average  since  the  war. 
It  is  an  error  to  suppose  we  have  paid  the  new  cotton  countries 
sums  of  money  proportioned  to  the  price  of  cotton  in  our  mar- 
kets, part  of  which  has  gone  to  our  own  merchants  and  carriers. 
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and  part  has  been  paid  in  our  own  manufactures.  The  balance 
of  trade  is  always  considerably  more  in  our  favour  than  appears 
in  the  official  reports  of  the  value  of  our  imports  and  exports 
respectively.  We  are  ourselves  the  chief  carriers  both  of  our 
exports  and  imports,  and  foreign  countries  really  pay  more  for  our 
exports,  and  we  pay  them  less  for  our  imports  than  appears  by 
our  Custom-House  valuation,  since  we  receive  ourselves  a  great 
part  of  the  freight  of  cargoes  both  outwards  and  inwards,  and  of 
the  mercantile  profit  on  the  exchange.  The  balance  of  trade, 
however,  has  been  largely  in  favour  of  India  for  many  years 
past,  and  the  rise  of  prices  was  anterior  to  the  war.  In  a  speech 
at  Calcutta,  in  February  1860,  Mr.  Wilson,  after  referring  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  Indian  commerce,  observed :  "It  is  notorious  how 
much  the  price  of  all  country  produce  has  increased  of  late  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  exportation.  I  am  thankful 
to  know  that  the  benefits  thus  conferred  by  our  commerce  upon 
the  land  have  extended  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  labourer.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  rate  of  wages  has  risen  in 
many  districts  twofold,  and'in  some  threefold,  during  the  last  few 
years'.  In  the  face  of  evidence  of  this  kind,  can  any  one  doubt 
that  aU  classes  in  India  are  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  unparalleled 
at  any  former  time  ?"^  A  very  different  view  of  the  matter  has 
latterly  been  taken  by  several  writers,  who  regard  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  all  Indian  produce  as  a  calamity  to  India 
resulting  from  the  growth  of  cotton  for  Europe  instead  of  food 
for  the  natives.  The  real  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
in  India  has,  however,  been  immensely  exaggerated  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  crops  for  native  con- 
sumption in  numerous  districts,  has  on  the  other  hand  been  left 
out  of  sight.  Our  import  of  cotton  from  Bombay,  Madras,  and 
Bengal,  amounted  in  1860  to  570,000  bales,  and  in  1864  to 
1,398,000,  but  the  bales  in  1864  were  considerably  lighter  than 
in  1860,  and  a  great  part  of  their  contents  waa  not  an  additional 
growth,  but  cotton  withdrawn  from  native  manufacture  and  the 
markets  of  China.    And  there  is  copious  evidence,  that  except 

*  Economist,  March  31,  1860.  The  following  Table  of  prices  of  the  chief 
articles  of  daily  coosnmption  in  the  '*  Statement  showing  the  Material  and 
Moral  Progress  of  India  for  1860-61,  pnrsuant  to  Act  21  and  22  Vict  c.  10, 
sec.  53,'*  shows  the  great  rise  of  prices  in  Bengal  before  the  cotton  drain 
began : — 
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in  particular  and  exceptional  localities,  the  deamess  of  food  has 
not  arisen  from  scarcity.  In  one  of  the  principal  new  cotton 
districts — the  Nagpore  country,  in  the  lake  region  of  which 
300,000  acres  were  under  cotton — Mr.  Temple's  report  on  the 
trade  and  resources  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India  for  1863-4, 
states  that  "  agricultural  produce  abounds  of  all  descriptions 
common  to  India."  General  Mansfield,  in  his  Minute  on  the 
Currency  of  India,  March  8,  1864,  observes  :  "  One  great  reason 
of  the  rise  of  prices  in  all  descriptions  of  food,  is  the  greater  dis- 
position to  consume.  The  people,  being  richer,  actually  eat 
more  than  they  did  in  the  days  of  their  poverty.  Great  tracts 
of  land  which  for  ages  had  lain  waste,  are  being  daily  brought 
into  cultivation."  In  the  Papers  i-elating  to  a  Gold  Currency  in 
India,  lately  published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  there 
is  a  Memorandum  by  the  Board  of  Eevenue  at  Madras  which 
states  :  "  Agriculture  is  extending  everywhere.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  cotton,  and  indeed  for  every  product  of  the  field. 
Prices  are  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  high."  And  the 
Madras  Athenaeum,  not  many  weeks  ago  (March  4,  1866),  con- 
tained the  following  explanation  of  the  rise  of  prices  in  that 
Presidency  :  "  Tlie  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  has  succeeded 
a  general  rise  in  the  price  of  labour,  skilled  and  unskilled.  Men 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  from  the  lowest  ryots  and  coob'es, 
have  been  making  money,  and  this  has  caused  everything  to  be 
dear  to  those  whose  salaries  were  fixed  in  the  good  old  times. 
Mutton  is  not  dear  solely  because  pasturage  and  grain  are  more 
costly,  but  because  it  has  been  eaten  very  much  more  largely. 
People  took  to  it  as  soon  as  they  could  afford  it.  It  has  often 
been  thought  that  religious  prejudices  among  the  natives  would 
always  preserve  animal  food  for  the  Englishman  at  a  cheap  rate. 
But  religious  prejudices  succumb  under  the  influence  of  rupees, 
as  they  are  dispelled  by  the  light  which  rupees  throw  on  the 
question." 

It  is  true  that  in  particular  places  the  deamess  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  is  partly  the  result  of  a  failure  of  the  crops,  and  is 
so  far  a  misfortune ;  and  in  Bombay  the  late  exorbitant  prices 
of  cotton  have  really  led  to  a  diminished  production  of  food,  and  to 
a  rise  of  general  prices  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  entirely  of  a 
durable  or  beneficial  character.  But  taking  the  upward  move- 
ment of  prices  over  India  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  consider  it  as 
otherwise  than  both  beneficial  and  durable,  and  as  being,  like 
the  rise  of  prices  in  the  Landes  of  the  Gironde  and  at  St.  Nazaire,^ 

1  **  St.  Nazaire,  a  small  fishing-town  seven  years  since,  has  attained  a  pro- 
digious rlevclo])ment,  equal  to  any  American  city.  France,  a  short  time  sinoe, 
did  not  ]>0S8eKH  a  commercial  port  over  an  extent  of  500  miles  of  coast  WMhcd 
by  the  Atlantic.     The  manufacturers  of  that  part  of  France  were  conse- 
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the  result  of  a  permanent  improvement  in  commercial  position, 
and  in  the  means  of  turning  to  profitable  account  the  great 
natural  resources  of  the  country  and  industrial  powers  of  the 
people.  In  a  speech  at  the  opening  of  a  railway  two  years 
ago,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  remarkably  able  Governor  of  Bombay, 
said : — 

"  We  all  know  what  vast  sums,  chiefly  of  English  capital,  have  of 
late  years  been  spent  in  this  country.  Let  us  consider  for  one  moment 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  giving  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's 
labour.  As  a  rule,  this  was  unknown  before  the  railway  period.  Not 
only  were  wages  in  most  parts  of  the  country  6xed  by  usage  and  autho- 
rity, rather  than  by  the  natural  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  but  the 
privilege  of  labour  was  in  general  restricted  to  particular  spots,  and 
nothing  like  the  power  of  taking  labour  to  the  best  market  practically 
existed.  The  result  was  that  the  condition  of  the  labourer  was 
wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  Government  could  do  little  to  raise  him 
above  the  status  of  a  serf  of  the  soil.  All  this  has  now  changed,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  history  the  Indian  coolie  finds  that  he  has  in  his 
power  of  labour  a  valuable  possession,  which,  if  he  uses  it  right,  will 
give  him  something  better  than  a  mere  subsistence.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  labourer  works  far  harder  and  better,  and  acquires  new 
and  more  civilized  wants  in  proportion  to  the  wages  he  receives." 

The  whole  population  of  India  by  no  means  indeed  immediately 
shares  in  the  gains  arising  from  access  to  better  markets  and 
the  ingress  of  European  inventions,  which  on  the  contrary  tend 
to  deprive  some  classes  of  their  former  means  of  subsistence. 
'*  The  native  handloom  is  collapsing  in  every  part  of  India.  The 
best  wares  of  English  manufacture  are  getting  possession  of  the 
market,  and  in  the  form  of  utensils  for  cooking,  eating,  and 
drinking,  are  passing  from 'luxuries  into  necessaries.  Even 
Cheshire  salt  is  supplied  at  prices  which  is  obtaining  for  it  a 
wide  field  of  consumption  in  Northern  India."  ^  This  is  part  of 
the  general  change  in  the  relative  profits  of  different  occupa- 
tions, and  the  seats  of  different  industries  attending  the  altered 
distribution  of  money,  produced  by  closer  international  com- 
merce and  the  tendency  of  all  things  to  be  bought  and  produced 
in  the  cheapest  and  sold  in  the  dearest  places.  Europe  can  now 
manufacture  cheaper  than  Asia,  which  was  once  the  manufac- 
turer for  Europe  ;  the  steel  of  Sheffield  has  supplanted  that  of 
Damascus ;  and  the  looms  of  Asia  Minor  and  India  are  constantly 

quently  placed  in  a  disadvantageous  position  in  consequence  of  having  no 
8ea-i>ort  whence  to  ship  their  i)roduce.  The  population  has  kept  pace  with 
the  traffic.  The  value  of  ground  has  risen  with  the  population.  Ground 
sold  formerly  for  sixpence  the  square  yard  is  now  worth  almost  £8." — TimeSy 
April  29,  1865. 

*  Paper  a  relating  to  a  OM  Currenq/Jbr  India,  p.  74. 
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decreasing  in  niimber.  The  same  cause,  however,  which  dimi- 
nishes the  earnings  of  Hindoo  weavers  increases  the  money  in- 
comes of  the  Hindoo  population  as  a  whole ;  for  in  proportion 
as  they  are  enabled  to  buy  and  sell  in  the  best  markets,  they 
get  better  prices  for  the  nimierous  productions  in  which  they 
excel.  Mr.  Senior  pointed  out  that  the  comparative  number  of 
ounces  of  silver  or  gold  the  Indian  and  the  Englishman  can  earn 
in  a  year  depends  on  the  comparative  productiveness  of  their 
industry  in  exportable  commodities.  But  an  Indian  labourer 
earned,  when  Mr.  Senior  wrote,  only  a  ninth  of  the  money 
earned  by  an  English  one,  not  because  his  labour  was  really  less 
productive  in  that  proportion,  but  because  his  means  of  export- 
ing the  produce  were  greatly  inferior.  Tlie  price  of  Indian 
cotton  may  decline  ;  Bombay  may  cease  to  be  England's  princi- 
pal cotton  field ;  yet  may  it  be  safely  predicted  that  the  capa- 
bilities of  India  and  its  people  for  numerous  other  productions 
are  such  that,  with  the  means  of  exportation  henceforward  at 
their  command,  prices  in  the  three  Presidencies  will  never  sub- 
side to  their  fonner  beggarly  level,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will 
tend  to  approximate  nearer  to  the  range  of  prices  prevailing 
in  Western  Europe.  Future  candidates  for  appointments  and 
undertakers  of  industrial  enterprises  in  India,  would  do  weU  to 
include  this  result  of  the  improved  commercial  situation  of 
India  in  their  calculations. 

The  monetary  future  of  India  has  a  more  general  prac- 
tical importance  for  Englishmen.  Mr.  Fawcett  sagaciously 
remarked  two  years  ago,  that  the  question  of  a  future  deprecia- 
tion of  money  in  England,  supposing  the  increase  in  the  sup- 
plies from  the  mines  to  continue,  is  substantially  a  question  as 
to  the  continuance  of  the  drain  of  the  precious  metals  to  the 
East.  We  would  expand  Mr.  Fawcett's  proposition  into  the 
wider  one,  that  it  is  a  question  as  to  the  continued  absorption 
of  money  in  places  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  including 
Europe  itself,  in  which  the  amount  hitherto  current  has  not 
been  in  proportion  to  their  powers  of  production.  India  Ls  only 
a  representative  of  a  large  class  of  localities,  whose  industrial 
resources  are  providing  new  markets  for  the  produce  of  the 
mines.  In  India  itself,  the  Grovernor  of  Bombay  observes  in  a 
Minute  recommending  a  gold  currency,  "Great  quantities  of 
silver  absorbed  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  go  to  furnish  a 
currency  where  no  general  medium  of  exchange  before  existed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  rupees  are  now  found  in  hundreds  of 
smaU  bazaars  where  all  trade  used  to  be  conducted  by  barter."^ 

'  Papers  relating  to  a  Oold  Currency  for  India^  p.  9.  In  page  89  of  these 
Papers  the  following  passage  occnrs  : — "  Partly  owing  to  the  change  from  a 
native  to  a  European  foim  of  government,  partly  to  the  substitution  of 
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The  following  passages  from  the  excellent  treatise  of  Mr.  Lees 
are  worthy  of  quotation  on  this  subject : — 

"  There  is  a  point  in  the  aflfairs  of  nations  when  prices  rise  so  high 
that  imports  and  exports  are  equalized.  India  is  approaching  that 
point.  At  the  same  time,  India  is  yet,  in  regard  to  her  supply  of  the 
precious  metals,  a  long  way  oflf  that  point  at  which  she  will  be  in  a 
position  to  deal  with  European  countries  on  equal  terms.  .  .  .  Esti- 
mating the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  circulating  in  coin  in  Great 
Britain  at  £80,000,000,  and  the  population  at  30,000,000,  and  estimat- 
ing the  currency  of  India  at  an  equal  amount,  and  the  population  at 
180,000,000,  Lidia  is  capable  of  absorbing  silver  (or  gold)  to  the 
amount  of  £400,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  currency  alone.  Nor 
have  we  reached  this  end.  The  ever-onward  moving  wave  of  civili- 
sation will  surely  not  stop  short  at  the  confines  of  British  India. 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  other  neighbouring  territories,  Burmah,  Cochin 
China,  Siam,  have  all  to  claim  their  fair  share  of  the  precious  metab ; 
and  the  interior  of  Central  Asia  is  one  day  to  follow." 

Adam  Smith  has  observed  that  the  difficulties  of  land  traffic 
are  such  that  commerce  settles  first  on  the  borders  of  seas  and 
rivers,  and  is  long  before  it  penetrates  into  the  inland  parts 
even  of  the  most  opulent  and  mercantile  countries.  And  not- 
withstanding the  immense  improvement  in  the  means  of  land 
carriage,  it  is  still  true,  not  only  of  Asia  but  even  of  the 
most  civilized  countries  in  Europe,  that  there  are  inland  dis- 
tricts in  which  prices  are  far  below  the  surrounding  level, 
because  they  cannot  or  do  not  seU  in  the  best  markets,  or  on 
the  same  terms  as  their  neighbours.  While  some  French 
writers  expatiate  on  the  rise  of  prices  in  the  parts  of  France 
intersected  by  railways,  others  complain  that  in  a  country  whose 
institutions  are  intended  to  favour  equality,  the  railways  pro- 
moted by  Government  have  created  a  shocking  inequality  in 
local  incomes  and  prices,  by  giving  some  places  the  power  of 
transporting  their  produce  cheaply  to  the  capital,  while  others 
are  not  nearer  to  good  markets  than  before  railways  were 
invented.  A  railway  map  of  the  world  enables  any  one  to 
predict  that  prices  must  rise  greatly  and  soon  in  a  vast 
number  of  places.  However  obvious  the  remark,  it  is  one  of 
great  practical  importance  in  trade,  speculation,  emigration, 
the  purchase  of  land,  and  industrial  enterprises  of  a  hundred 
different  kinds,  that  the  price  of  labour  and  produce  will 
eventually  rise  wherever  the  soil  is  productive,  and  the  means 
of  locomotion  are  defective;  and  will  rapidly  rise  wherever 
those  means  are  suddenly  and  greatly  improved.     But  physical 

money  for  barter  in  remote  districts,  but  chiefly  to  the  general  increase  of 
prices  and  wages,  and  the  vastly  augmented  amount  and  numbers  of  transac- 
tions, the  requirements  of  India  for  coin  are  only  beginning  to  be  felt." 
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obstacles  to  traffic  are  by  no  means  the  only  causes  of  low 
prices ;  ignorance  is  often  the  mountain  to  be  removed,  and  it 
is  one  wliich  still  divides  England  itself  into  regions  with  dif- 
ferent monetary  rat^s.  Plainly  from  the  want  of  agricultural 
statistics,  the  differences  in  the  wages  of  farm-labourers,  the  profits 
of  small  shopkeepers,  and  the  prices  of  produce  in  different  coun- 
ties are  surprising.  An  excellent  authority  on  this  subject  drew 
attention  last  winter  to  the  fact  that,  while  in  some  counties 
the  farmers  were  paying  ruinous  prices  for  fodder,  in  others, 
hay,  stmw,  turnips,  mangolds,  and  carrots  were  selling  at  much 
the  usual  rates/  But  these  are  inequalities  which  cannot  con- 
tinue; and  the  fact  of  tlieir  present  existence  enables  us 
to  foresee  in  a  great  measure  the  future  movements  of  money 
and  prices,  and  the  most  profitable  places  for  the  investment 
of  capital.  Knowing  the  places  where  prices  will  rise  as  soon 
as  tlieir  resources  are  turned  to  account,  and  their  markets 
frequented,  the  capitalist  knows  places  in  which  he  can 
get  a  large  return  for  the  expense  of  assisting  to  develop 
these  resources,  or  carry  the  produce  to  the  best  buyers. 
For  example,  a  considerable  part  of  the  enormous  prices 
paid  in  Europe  for  cotton  imported  from  the  East,  has  really 
been  received  by  our  own  merchants;  and  the  fact  serv^es 
to  explaui  the  discrepancy  between  our  own  official  accounts 
of  tlie  value  of  our  imports  from  India,  and  those  of  India 
itself  as  to  the  value  of  its  exports  to  us.  And  the  enor- 
mous profits  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  our  foreign 
trade,  and  upon  various  investments  of  capital  in  regions  the 
pecuniary  value  of  whose  produce  has  rapidly  risen,  is  one 
principal  cause  of  the  high  rates  of  interest  latterly  pre\^iling. 
A  high  rate  of  interest,  like  a  high  scale  of  prices,  may  arise 
from  several  causes.  It  may  arise  from  a  scarcity  of  capital,  a 
great  demand  on  the  part  of  unproductive  borrowers,  or  high 
profits  which  enable  producers  to  borrow  on  liberal  terms  to  the 
lender.  Governments  may  pay  a  high  interest  out  of  taxes, 
but  mercantile  men  can  only  pay  it  out  of  profits,  and  the 
maximum  of  profit  fixes  the  maximimi  permanent  rate  of  in- 
terest in  trade.  Mr.  Mill  is  of  opinion  that  the  new  mines 
have  tended  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest.  "  The  masses  of  the 
precious  metals  which  are  constantly  arriving  from  the  gold 
countries  are,  it  may  be  said,  wholly  added  to  the  funds  that 
supply  the  loan  market.  So  great  an  additional  capital  tends 
to  depress  interest "2  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  new  gold  received  in  this  country  did  at  first 

»  DaUy  Newif,  November  19,  1864. 

2  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  sixth  edition,  chap.  23. 
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enter  the  loan  market,  ^nd  tended  to  make  interest  low.  The 
subsequent  distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  however,  seems 
to  us  to  have  tended  in  the  opposite  direction.  Money  spent, 
for  example,  in  improving  the  Landes,  in  building  at  Bilbao  or 
St.  Nazaire,  in  cultivating  cotton  in  Egjrpt,  and  cotton,  tea,  oil- 
seeds, and  other  productions  in  India,  and  in  carrying  such  pro- 
ductions to  the  markets  of  Europe,  has  reproduced  itself  with 
extraordinaty  profit,  and  could  be  borrowed  with  profit  at  higher 
than  ordinary  interest.^  In  the  future  distribution  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  in  like  manner,  over  markets  in  which  prices  will 
rise — thereby  investing  with  considerable  pecuniary  value  re- 
sources which  now  have  scarce  any  pecuniary  value  at  all — we 
may  reasonably  foresee  a  source  of  high  profit  and  interest  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  The  very  spirit  of  mingled  economy  and 
enterprise,  which  adds  to  the  quantity  of  capital  in  the  loan 
market,  by  attracting  hithei-to  unemployed  funds  from  the  hoard 
the  till  and  the  private  account  at  the  bank,  tends  to  provide 
more  profitable  employment  for  the  capital  seeking  invest- 
ment. "  It  is,"  in  Mr.  Patterson's  words,  "  the  utilisation  of 
hitherto  useless  things  which  peculiarly  characterizes  our  times. 
It  is  the  utilisation  of  neglected  resources,  the  accumulation 
and  concentrated  appliance  of  a  thousand  forces  or  savings, 
which  is  the  basis  of  our  extending  power.  We  are  economizing 
our  money  like  everything  else ;  and  this  economy  of  capital, 
almost  as  much  as  the  new  gold  mines,  is  the  agency  which  is 
giving  to  commerce  its  enormous  expansion."  In  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  in  mines  utterly  valueless  less  than  a  generation 
ago  and  now  worth  twenty  millions  a  year— in  the  reclama- 
tion of  waste  lands  and  waste  substances  at  home  and  abroad 

^  In  a  pamphlet  lately  published  on  Banks  and  Bank  Management^  Mr. 
Stirling  attributes  the  high  rate  of  interest  in  1863  and  1864  to  an  extraor- 
dinary demand  in  each  of  those  years  for  capital,  to  the  amount  of  400  mil- 
lions, the  items  of  which  he  makes  up  as  follows  : — **  Increased  cost  of  cottou, 
40  millions;  demand  of  limited  liabilities,  110  millions;  increased  ordinary 
expenditure  of  the  Governments  of  England  and  France,  50  millions ;  Euro- 
pean loans,  50  millions ;  American  war  expenditure,  150  millions  ;  total 
annual  exceptional  demand,  400  millions.**  The  first  three  of  these  items 
seem  to  ua  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  No  such  sum  was  really  withdrawn 
for  cotton  in  the  first  instance,  a  great  portion  having  been  paid  for  round- 
about by  exports  of  our  own  manufactures  at  higher  prices,  both  our  exports 
and  imports  having  latterly  been  set  down  at  higher  figures  in  money.  Again, 
the  EcoHOviist  estimates  the  sums  actually  raised  by  the  new  companies  in  the 
two  last  years  together,  at  a  less  amount  than  40  millions.  And  the  increase 
in  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Governments  of  England  and  France  has 
not,  we  are  convinced,  been  as  great  as  the  increase  of  tiie  aggregate  incomes 
and  tax-paying  ability  of  the  two  nations,  and  has  therefore  not  trespassed 
upon  capital.  The  American  war  and  the  European  loans  have  no  doubt 
made  a  considerable  additional  demand  on  the  loan  market 
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— in  trade  with  new  markets  and  industrial  enterprise  in  new 
regions — in  the  collection  and  subsequent  diffusion  of  for- 
merly unemployed  money,  the  same  principle  is  operative 
throughout ;  a  principle  on  which  we  may  rely  to  find  profit- 
able use  for  the  fresh  produce  of  the  mines,  and  for  the  savings 
of  our  incomes  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  same  economical  movement  has  brought  petroleum  ^ — to 
take  one  of  the  lat<3st  examples  of  the  redemption  of  wealth 
from  the  regions  of  waste — and  the  new  gold  into  the  market, 
and  the  former  is  a  new  demand  for  the  latter.  In  every  ne- 
glected or  undervalued  resource  in  the  natural  world  or  in 
human  capacity,  there  is  a  profitable  investment  for  money,  and 
commercial  enterprise  is  constantly  finding  fresh  employment 
for  money,  both  in  the  purchase  of  new  articles  of  value,  and  in 
higher  prices  for  things  of  which  the  value  is  enhanced  by 
improvement.  Speaking  of  the  non-valeurs  (a  term  for  which 
we  have  no  exact  English  equivalent)  which  still  abound  even 
in  the  most  civilized  countries,  M.  About  remarks  that  among 
them  should  be  classed  not  only  things  absolutely  wasted  and 
worthless  from  neglect,  but  also  things  whose  value  is  only 
partially  realized,  like  land  under  com  which  would  fetch  more 
under  grass.  Such  things  M.  About  designates  as  norir^valeurs 
relatives,  including  among  them  all  the  insufficiently  exercised 
powers  of  humanity.  An  entire  half  of  the  French  nation,  he 
adds — the  whole  female  sex — belongs  to  the  cat^ory  of  nan- 
valeurs  relatives.  But  if  women  were  enabled,  by  both  custom 
and  law,  to  realize  the  full  worth  of  their  powers,  the  higher 
prices  their  industiy  would  obtain  would  denote,  not  a  fall  in 
the  value  of  money,  but  a  rise  in  the  value  of  women.  So  the 
increase  in  the  money  earnings  of  coolies  and  ryots  in  India^ 
and  fellahs  in  Egypt,  denotes  not  a  mere  doubling  or  trebling  of 
counters  of  payment,  but  an  elevation  of  the  commercial  status 
of  two  nations.  There  is  thus  an  important  distinction  between 
the  significance  of  a  rise  of  prices  at  Calcutta  and  in  London ; 
in  the  latter  it  signifies  generally  either  a  scarcity  of  commodities 
or  a  depreciation  of  money,  but  in  the  former  it  signifies  trade 
on  better  terms  with  the  world,  as  well  as  a  change  in  the  local 
value  of  money. 

The  question  whether  the  new  mines  have  lowered  the 
value  of   money  in  England    is  one  the  more  difficult  to 

I  **  Though  petroleum  has  been  })ut  four  years  an  article  of  commerce,  it  hae 
already  assumed  the  second  ])lace  among  the  exports  of  the  United  States, 
and  now  ranks  next  to  breadstuffs.  In  1860  scarcely  any  was  exported  ; 
last  year  the  exports  amounted  to  32,000,000  gallons,  while  the  domettic 
consumption  was  even  greater." — Times,  April  27,  1866. 
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answer  with  precision,  since,  in  addition  to  the  absence  of  per- 
fect statistics,  causes,  such  as  bad  seasons  and  the  Eussian  and 
American  wars,  have  temporarily  affected  the  prices  of  great 
classes  of  goods.  Setting  aside  these  disturbances,  the  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  such  important 
commodities  as  com,  sugar,  and  coal^  are  cheaper  than  for- 
merly, and  the  wholesale  prices  of  textile  manufactures, 
although  higher  than  during  the  depression  of  trade  for  some 
years  before  1851,  remained  nearly  stationary  from  that  year 
imtil  the  American  war, — on  the  other  hand,  the  prices  of 
animal  food,  of  land,  and  of  metal  manufactures  have  con- 
siderably risen;  and  the  result  would  appear  to  be,  that  in 
wholesale  trade  the  general  value  of  money  was  not  sensibly 
altered  in  England  before  the  American  war.  But,  speaking 
of  retail  prices,  into  which  higher  rents,  wages,  and  prices 
of  animal  food  more  or  less  enter,  we  should  say  that  the  cost  of 
subsistence  is  decidedlygreater  to  all  classes,  except  agricultural 
labourers,  whose  chief  expenditure  is  on  bread,  sugar,  and  tea ; 
and  that  fixed  incomes  by  no  means  buy  as  much  as  they  used, 
especially  in  remote  parts  of  the  country.  W6  believe,  too, 
with  an  eminent  economist,  that  the  real  rise  of  prices  to  con- 
sumers is  partially  disguised  in  a  deteriorated  quality  of  many 
things.  The  disguises  which  the  fact  that  people  are  really 
given  less  for  their  money  may  assume,  are  numberless.  For 
example,  the  prices  were  the  same  at  the  bathing  establish- 
ments of  Biarritz  last  autumn  as  in  former  years,  but  the  visitor 
could  often  get  nothing  but  a  wet  and  dirty  bathing-dress  for 
his  sous.  French  gloves,  again,  are  not  only  dearer  than  for- 
merly, but  seem  made  in  order  to  tear ;  and  both  in  England 
and  France,  washerwomen  are  apt  to  spoil  linen  now  for  the 
prices  at  which  they  used  formerly  to  dress  it. 

But  the  effects  of  the  new  mines  upon  prices  are  far  less 
obscurely  and  fat  more  satisfactorily  discernible  in  countries 
like  India,  where  they  have  directly  or  indirectly  furnished 
the  means  of  ittising  the  remuneration  of  industry,  and  circu- 
lating produce  which  had  formerly  little  or  no  circulation.  The 
result  of  this  influx  of  money  into  India  is  by  no  means  merely 
the  trouble  of  carrying  and  counting  more  coins  to  do  the  same 
business  as  formerly;  and  so  far  as  there  has  been  such  a 
residt,  it  might  have  been  in  a  great  measure  avoided  had  the 
Government  allowed  gold  to  pass  current  as  money.  By  the 
exclusion  of  gold,  India  has  been  obliged  to  fetch  a  much 
bulkier  material  for  its  currency  from  a  far  greater  distance, 

^  Average  shipping  price  of  Newcastle  coal — 1841,  10s.  6d.  per  ton  ;  1850, 
98.  6d.  ;  1860,  9a.— The  Coal  Question,  by  W.  S.  Jevons,  Esq.,  page  61. 
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and  to  incur  an  unnecessary  loss,  first,  on  the  freight  from 
abroad ;  next,  on  the  coinage  at  the  mint ;  thirdly,  on  the  car- 
riage through  the  country ;  and  fourthly,  on  the  wear  and  tear 
of  so  many  more  new  coins.  The  great  mines  of  Australia 
seem  to  have  been  specially  designed  to  provide,  at  a  compara- 
tively small  cost,  the  additional  money  required  by  the  in- 
creased trade  of  India,  and  its  Government  to  have  resolved  to 
defeat  the  economy  of  nature.  In  contending,  however,  for  all 
possible  economy  in  the  monetary  system  of  India  and  every 
other  country,  we  cannot  adopt  the  opinion  Mr.  Patterson  ap- 
pears to  entertain,  that  the  economy  might  be  carried  so  &r  as 
to  dispense  with  the  cost  of  metallic  cuiTencies  altogether.  Coin 
is  better  fitted  for  rough  work  and  for  the  labourer's  pocket  than 
bank-notes.  It  cannot,  Uke  paper,  be  eaten  by  ants  in  the 
East,  and  is  safer  from  water  and  fire.  Nor  can  we  conceive 
that  a  currency  would  be  safe  from  depreciation  by  excess, 
unless  based  upon  things  possessing  intrinsic  value  like  silver 
and  gold.  Mr.  Patterson  argues  that  the  value  of  money  de- 
pends simply  on  its  conventional  use  and  acceptance.  But 
limitation  of  supply  is  in  all  cases  an  indispensable  condition 
of  value ;  and  the  history  of  assigiiats  in  France,  and  greenbacks 
in  America,  shows  that  negotiability  does  not  constitute  the  de- 
termining element  of  the  value  of  a  currency.^  And  taking  this 
view  of  the  monetary  use  and  importance  of  the  precious  metals, 
it  soems  to  be  a  question  worth  considering,  whether  the  future 
supplies  are  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  supply  money  enough  for 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  backward  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
immense  development  their  resources  seem  sure  to  obtain.     Mr. 

^  Mr.  Bonamy  Priire  says  in  a  recent  article  :  "  The  peculiarity  of  this  com- 
modity (gold)  consists  only  in  this,  that  every  man  agrees  to  take  it  in  ex- 
change for  his  goods.  The  general  consent  to  make  gold  the  medium  of 
exchange  constitutes  the  precise  demand  for  gold,  just  aa  the  general  consent 
to  make  shoes  of  leather  constitutes  the  demand  for  leather.*'  But  the  social 
compact  to  wear  shoes  does  not  determine  what  they  are  worth ;  that  de- 
pends on  tlic  supply  of  leather  and  competent  shoemakers.  The  public  con* 
seuts  to  take  shiUings  as  well  as  sovereigns,  but  it  is  not  their  consent  that 
makes  a  sovereign  worth  twenty  shiUings,  which  it  would  not  be  if  gold 
were  as  easy  to  get  as  silver.  So  the  public  may  consent  to  take  pieces  of 
paper  for  coiii»,  but  how  many  must  be  given  for  a  horse  or  a  cow  or  a  loaf 
de])ends  on  tlie  comparative  scarcity  of  each.  We  make  this  comment 
merely  to  illustrate  the  principle  that  the  value  of  money  depends  on  its 
rarity,  and  not  on  convention  and  custom,  for  we  confess  we  do  not  see  the 
drift  of  Mr.  Piice's  arguments.  He  refutes  some  fallacies  of  the  old  mer- 
cantile school  which  hardly  required  fresh  refutation,  and  which  are  not 
supported  by  any  of  the  writers  on  currency  he  refers  to.  But  he  by  no 
means  makes  it  clear  whether  he  objects  only  to  the  particular  }>rovisions  of 
the  Bank  Charter  Act,  or  to  a  metallic  standard  altogether,  and  to  Sir 
Kobert  Peel's  definition  of  a  poimd. 
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Maine  has  remarked  that  investigators  of  the  differences  be- 
tween stationary  and  progressive  societies  must,  at  the  outset, 
realize  clearly  the  fact  that  the  stationary  condition  of  the 
human  race  is  the  rule,  the  progressive  the  exception;  and 
when  this  reflection  was  made,  the  condition  of  the  greater  part 
of  Asia  and  of  Northern  Africa  might  even  have  justified  the 
proposition  that  a  retrograde  condition  of  the  human  race  was 
the  rule.  In  the  wildest  regions  frequented  by  the  nomad 
hordes  of  Central  Asia,  the  traveller  discovers  the  vestiges  of 
former  cultivation  and  wealth.  But  he  can  now  perceive  in 
such  regions  that  while  he  stands  on  the  grave  of  an  old  civili- 
sation he  stands  also  on  the  borders  of  a  new  one.  It  seems 
certain,  at  least  as  regards  Asia,  which  contains  the  bulk  of 
the  human  race,  that  not  only  the  stationary,  but  the  retro- 
grade communities  will  become  progressive — will  be  reached  by 
roads,  railways,  river  navigation,  and  Western  commerce,  and 
obtain  the  aid  of  Western  capital  and  skill.  And  it  seems 
equally  certain  that  the  pecuniary  value  of  their  produce  will 
immensely  increase ;  that  they  will  need  vast  quantities  of  coin 
for  its  circulation ;  and  that  the  question  is  one  of  importance, 
whether  coin  enough  for  the  purpose  will  be  easily  obtained. 
The  steady  decline  in  the  produce  of  the  gold-fields  of  Victoria, 
from  2,761,528  ounces  in  1857  to  1,557,397  ounces  in  1864, 
might  seem  at  first  to  justify  a  doubt  on  the  subject;  and  the 
existence  of  a  great  gold  region  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  on 
which  some  writers  have  reckoned,  is  in  Sir  Eoderick  Murchi- 
son's  opinion  contravened  by  the  evidence  of  Captain  Speke 
respecting  the  geological  structure  of  the  country.  But  the  de- 
cline in  the  production  of  gold  in  Victoria  has  arisen  rather 
from  the  migration  of  miners  to  New  South  Wales  and  New 
Zealand  than  from  a  diminishing  fertility  of  the  mines.  In 
fact,  the  gold-fields  of  Victoria  yielded  more  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  labourers  in  1864  than  in  either  of  the  previous 
years;  97,942  miners  obtaining  1,702,460  oz.  in  1862;  92,292 
obtaining  1,578,079  oz.  in  1863 ;  and  83,394  obtaining  1,557,397 
oz.  in  1864.  And  in  1857,  when  the  gold  yield  of  Victoria 
reached  its  maximum,  that  of  New  South  Wales  only  amounted  to 
the  value  of  £674,470 ;  whereas  it  has  been  more  than  three  times 
as  much  on  the  average  for  the  last  three  years.^  From  the 
Western  States  of  North  America,  again,  the  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  seems  likely  to  increase.  In  a  recent  report,  the 
British  Consul  at  San  Francisco  states  it  as  his  belief  that  even 
in  California  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  will  increase 

*  In  some  of  the  districts  of  the  Australian  mines  the  yield  has  lately 
fallen  ofl^  but  solely  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  not  of  gold. 
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for  many  years  to  come ;  and  that  when  to  this  is  added  the 
produce  of  the  rich  mines  of  Nevada,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  Oregon, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  total  increase  will  be  very  great. 
This  anticipation  seems  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  exports 
of  treasure  from  San  Francisco  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  Jime 
1864,  amounted  to  the  value  of  51,264,023  dok. ;  the  larger  pro- 
portion being  in  the  latter  half  of  the  period,  and  the  entire  sum 
being  considerably  greater  than  in  any  other  year  since  1856. 
From  Mexico  and  South  America  great  additional  supplies  may 
also  be  expected.  Of  Peru  the  British  Consul  says — "Peru  is  one 
vast  mine  which  the  hand  of  man  has  only  hitherto  scratched." 
To  the  produce  of  the  mines  must  further  be  added  the  vast  sums 
that  the  progress  of  commerce  will  restore  to  circulation  firom 
the  hoards  of  Asia  and  Europe,  which,  even  in  such  places  as 
Lapland,  are  great.  Large  sums  of  Norwegian  money  are  said  by 
Mr.  Laing,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Norway,  to  have  disr- 
appeared  in  Lapland ;  the  wealthiest  Laplanders  having  always 
been  accustomed  to  live,  like  the  poorest,  on  the  produce  of 
their  reindeer,  and  to  bury  the  money  coming  to  them  from 
Norway  in  places  where  their  heirs  often  fail  to  discover  it. 

The  movement  we  have  discussed  is  one  which  tends  to 
bring  all  buried  and  neglected  riches  to  light ;  and  we  anticipate 
from  it  both  an  ample  provision  of  money  and  an  increasing 
demand  for  it. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  MefnwirSy  Miscellanies,  and  Letters  oftlie  late  Liicy 
Aihin.    Edited  by  P.  H.  Le  Breton.    Longmans,  1864. 

2.  Fugitive  Verses,    By  Joanna  Baillie.    Moxon,  1864. 

3.  Selections  from  the  Letters  of  Caroline  Frances  Comwallis, 

London:  Triibner  and  Co.,  1864. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  marked  difference  in  the  relations 
of  the  female  sex  to  the  literary  culture  of  the  day,  as  compared 
with  the  state  of  things  fwo  generations  back,  is  one  result  of 
the  intellectual  march  of  the  present  century.  Female  author- 
ship is  far  more  common  than  it  was,  is  far  more  enterprising 
than  it  was ;  it  is  more  business-like,  and  has  less  of  the  flutter 
of  self-consciousness;  while,  by  a  natural  consequence,  it  attracts 
far  less  of  special  notice  and  compliment  than  it  formerly  did. 
For  we  must  not  overstate  the  case  as  regards  the  discourage- 
ment which  the  woman  of  letters  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
received  from  the  ruling  sex.  Ladies  who  belonged  to  a  favoured 
clique  were  sure,  in  olden  times  as  well  as  now,  of  credit  and 
renown.  Poor  Mrs.  Elstob,  one  of  the  first  Saxon  scholars  of  her 
day,  could  indeed  pine  in  drudgery  and  obscurity,  but  Mrs. 
Montagu,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  Fanny  Burney,  with  a  select 
circle  of  attendant  nymphs  great  in  the  minor  morals,  were 
praised  up  to  and  beyond  their  deserts ;  and  though  "  F.  B." 
confined  herself  to  novel-writing,  a  department  in  which  women 
have  always  been  allowed  certain  chartered  rights,  and  Mrs. 
Chapone  and  Miss  Talbot  were  strictly  feminine  in  their  aspira- 
tions, yet  the  authoress  of  the  Essay  on  Shakspeare,  and  the 
translator  of  Epictetus,  boldly  trenched  on  groimd  which,  in 
those  days  at  aU  events,  masculine  intellects  considered  exclu- 
sively their  own.  When  angry,  it  is  true,  Johnson  could  speak 
hard  words  of  Mrs.  Montagu's  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  the  won- 
derful feat  of  translating  Epictetus  seems  to  have  placed  Mrs. 
Carter  on  a  pedestal  which  even  the  surly  dictator  did  not  grudge 
her,  though  possibly  her  discreet  backwardness  in  exposing  her 
acquirements  to  the  ordeal  of  conversation  may  have  had  some- 
thiiig  to  do  with  his  indulgence.  "  My  old  friend  Mrs.  Carter," 
he  said,  "  could  make  a  pudding  as  well  as  translate  Epictetus 
from  the  Greek,  and  work  a  handkerchief  as  weU  as  compose  a 
poem."  ..."  He  thought,  however,"  adds  BosweU,  "  that  she 
was  too  reserved  in  conversation  upon  subjects  she  was  so  emi- 
nently able  to  converse  upon,  which  was  occasioned  by  her 
modesty  and  fear  of  giving  offence." 

No  doubt,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  women 
of  the  upper  classes  were,  taken  as  a  whole,  more  rational  and 
capable  beings  than  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  the  Spectator, 
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In  one  of  the  conversations  recorded  by  Fanny  Bumey,  we  find 
Dr.  Johnson  expressing  in  strong  terms  his  sense  of  the  advance 
made  within  his  own  recollection.  "  He  told  them  he  well 
remembered  when  a  woman  who  could  spell  a  common  letter 
was  regarded  as  all-accomplished ;  but  now  they  vied  with  the 
men  in  everything."^  Still  we  cannot  turn  over  the  familiar 
correspondence  of  the  miniature  Saj)phos  and  Hypatias  of  John- 
son's time,  without  discerning  how  strongly  the  consciousness  of 
special  merit  worked  within  them.  We  see  it  in  the  ostenta- 
tious modesty  which  is  sometimes  more  significant  than  brag- 
gart boasting ;  we  see  it  in  the  little  pedantries  of  style  and 
allusion  with  which  they  trick  out  the  merest  commonplace  of 
sentiment.  For  real  scholarlike  appreciation  of  the  subjects 
they  deal  with,  we  should  look  in  vain  in  the  lucubrations  of 
the  most  renowned  female  students  of  that  day: — poor  Mis. 
Elstob,  already  referred  to,  whose  Anglo-Saxon  researches  really 
were  worth  something,  never  attained  worldly  repute.  The 
conclusions  they  draw  from  their  own  investigations  into  the 
wellsprings  of  knowledge  are  mostly  moralizings  of  a  general 
cast,  trite  and  jejune  we  should  now  say ;  but  then  it  is  fair  to 
remember  that  there  was  a  very  strong  and  prevailing  bent 
among  all  thinkers,  shallow  and  deep,  towards  moral  and  meta- 
physical didactics  in  that  age,  and  the  "  Rambler"  himself  could 
utter  pompous  platitudes  sometimes. 

But  to  revert  to  our  argument.  Allowing  that  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  intellectual  position  of  the  weaker  sex,  be- 
tween the  era  of  Addison  and  that  of  Johnson,  there  has  assuredly 
been  a  change  also  no  less  distinctly  perceptible  in  its  position 
between  Johnson's  days  and  our  own,  and  one  that  has  been 
proceeding  at  a  vastly  accelerated  pace  within  the  last  five- 
and-thirty  years.  The  date  of  the  Reform  Bill,  though  it  seems 
but  as  yesterday  to  many  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  carries 
us  back  to  an  antiquated  world  in  many  respects ;  in  this  among 
others.  The  literary  atmosphere  was  still  reverberating  with 
the  echoes  of  the  poetry  and  romance  which  had  glorified  the 
long  years  of  European  strife  and  agitation.  But  Byron  was 
in  his  recent  grave ;  Scott  was  wielding  with  a  paralysed  hand 
the  pen  that  had  fascinated  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his  genera- 
tion ;  Southey  had  written  the  last  of  his  epics,  and  people  had 
almost  ceased  to  read  them.  Wordsworth  was  the  poet  of  the 
day ;  but  his  admirers  were  comparatively  few  and  select.  His 
muse  was  placid  and  meditative  ;  the  shout  of  the  Forum  was  to 
be  raised  in  honour  of  other  deities  than  those  of  Parnassus. 
Science,  education  for  the  masses,  political  enfranchisement, 
became  the  prevailing  topics  in  men's  mouths.  Sentiment 
>  Diary  of  Madame  D^Arblay,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 
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yielded  to  utility,  the  illusions  of  chivalry  to  hard  material  pro- 
gress. A  certain  scarcely  disguised  superciliousness  in  the  tone 
hitherto  assumed  towards  science  by  men  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  poetical  and  historical  cultivation  of  the  Georgian  era, 
now  gave  way  to  a  much  more  respectful  appreciation  of  her 
claims.  The  old  prejudices  against  the  'ologies  rapidly  disap- 
peared. The  classification  of  plants  and  stones,  hitherto  in  the 
polite  world  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  an  elegant  diver- 
sion for  idle  hours,  assumed  a  more  serious  significance  as  means 
towards  unlocking  creation's  mysteries.  The  history  of  the 
earth's  formation  was  becoming  a  subject  to  be  feared,  indeed, 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  but  no  longer  to  be  despised. 

It  was  from  about  this  same  epoch,  as  we  take  it,  that  the 
term  "blue-stocking,"  first  applied  in  the  Johnsonian  society 
to  ladies  of  literary  pretension  or  acquirement,  began  to  grow 
obsolete.  In  the  intensified  zest  and  value  for  practical  and 
scientific  knowledge  which  now  set  in,  the  world  came  to  forget 
its  prejudices  of  sex  as  well  as  of  caste,  and  to  prize  any  contri- 
bution to  the  current  stock  of  information  for  what  it  was  worth. 
This,  at  least,  was  the  tendency  of  things ;  but,  as  always  hap- 
pens, the  force  of  new  principles  began  to  be  felt  long  before 
they  effectually  leavened  the  general  mass  of  opinion ;  and  it 
was  not  for  many  a  year  after  the  Society  for  the  "  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,"  and  the  "  Library  of  Entertaining"  ditto, 
and  Penny  Magazines,  and  Mrs.  Marcet's  Popular  Conversations 
on  Science,  and  Miss  Martineau's  Tales  illustrative  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Econmny,  had  instructed  the  minds  of  the  new 
generation,  that  the  authoress  who  ventured  on  any  groimd  save 
that  of  fiction  or  mild  ethical  rede,  ceased  to  be  regarded  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  society  as  something  of  an  unfeminine 
intruder,  a  "blue,"  and  a  pretender,  probably  superficial  and 
certainly  presumptuous. 

Our  reflections  on  this  subject  have  been  prompted  by  two 
publications  of  the  past  year:  the  Memoir  and  Letters  of 
Miss  Aikin,  and  the  Letters  of  Miss  Comwallis.  Both  these 
ladies  died  within  the  last  seven  years;  both  lived  through 
the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking ;  and  both  reflected 
very  distinctly,  in  the  tone  of  their  minds  and  the  bent  of  their 
studies,  the  character  of  that  period  in  its  successive  stages  of 
development.  Circumstances  and  natural  disposition,  however, 
had  affixed  considerable  differences  between  them.  The  one, 
long  known  to  the  world  as  a  historical  writer  of  some  preten- 
sion, and  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  several  eminent  literary 
characters  of  her  day,  had  outlived  her  maximum  of  reputation ; 
and  that  reputation  had  been  perhaps  a  little  enhanced  by  the 
odour  of  "  blue"  notoriety  still  attaching  to  petticoated  authors 
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when  she  began  to  write.  The  other  was  entirely  unknown  to 
the  worid  till  death  cancelled  the  obligation  of  secrecy,  and 
revealed  her  as  the  writer  of  some  anonymous  works  of  more 
original  thought  and  more  varied  range  of  matter  than  even 
clever  women  have  in  general  proved  themselves  able  to  com- 
mand— a  recluse  shrinking  from  observation,  not  possessing  any 
influential  connexion  in  the  worid  of  letters,  working  patiently, 
earnestly,  with  deep  convictions,  against  the  surfece-current  of  her 
times,  taking  up  a  place  with  the  pioneers  of  new  thought,  even 
when  old  ties  and  associations  beckoned  her  powerfully  back- 
wards ;  most  reluctant  to  display,  yet  proudly  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing, capacities  of  insight  and  of  reasoning  far  beyond  the 
limits  usually  assigned  to  her  sex. 

Miss  Aikin's  career  challenges  observation  first,  for  her  liter- 
ary character  belongs  to  an  older  chapter  of  the  period  than 
that  of  Miss  Cornwallis.  She  had  by  a  few  years  too  the 
priority  of  age.  Miss  Aikin  may  be  said,  to  use  Sir  Nathaniel's 
phrase  in  Love's  LAibovyr*s  Lost,  to  have  "eat  paper"  and  "drunk 
ink"  from  her  eariiest  years.  Her  intellectual  training  was 
derived  from  tlie  Presbyterian  society  of  the  last  century,  that 
section  of  it  which  had  left  Calvinism  behind,  and  had  ac- 
cepted Socinianism  as  its  doctrinal  creed,  and  which  was  char- 
acterized by  a  great  zeal  and  ardour  for  mental  progress,  and  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  ancient  bigotry.  1781  was  the  year  of 
her  birth.  Her  father  was  Dr.  Aikin,  a  physician  first  prac- 
tising at  WaiTington,  then  at  Yarmouth,  subsequently  residing 
at  vStoke-Newington,  where  he  gave  liimself  up  to  literary  avo- 
cations, and  edited  the  Annual  Register,  the  Monthly  Magaame, 
and  another  literary  journal  of  the  day,  called  the  AthmoBwm, 
and  was  part  author  of  the  Biographical  LHctionary,  afterwards 
Ijublished  by  Dr.  Enfield.  A  very  favourite  work  for  juveniles, 
not  yet  forgotten,  called  Evenings  at  Home,  was  also  his  compo- 
sition, in  conjunction  with  his  accomplished  sister,  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
who,  to  a  noted  capacity  for  instructing  the  young,  added  herself 
also  literary  and  ])oetical  talent  of  a  very  refined  order,  and  was 
in  all  res])ects  a  most  admirable  woman.  Miss  Aikin's  friends 
and  relations  all  round  were  literary  in  their  tastes  and  reputa- 
tions,— the  Koscoes  of  Liverpool,  the  Taylors  of  Norwich,  the  En- 
fi(dds,  the  Kerricks, — worthy  names  all  in  the  annals  of  the  pen. 
She  was  only  in  her  seventeenth  year  when  she  took  up  the 
family  trick  of  writing.  Her  father's  editorial  functions  gave  her 
easy  access  to  reviews  and  magazines;  and  occasional  veises, 
essays,  and  translations  were  the  first  flights  of  her  ambition. 
The  decided  bent  of  her  mind,  however,  was  towards  histoiy ; 
and  her  first  publication  of  any  consequence  was  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  Queen  Mizabeth,  which  appeared  in  1819,  and  drew 
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on  her  no  small  degree  of  attention.  It  may  indeed  be  fairly 
considered  a  noteworthy  book  of  its  time.  It  had  merits  of  its 
own,  in  a  lively,  intelligent,  impartial  style  of  narrative,  and  was, 
we  believe,  the  first  of  those  works  of  historical  gossip  which 
Miss  Strickland's  indefatigable  labours  have  since  made  so 
familiar  to  the  public,  and  to  which  Walter  Scott's  novels  no 
doubt  contributed  a  powerful  impulse.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered, and  Miss  Aikin  must  have  the  credit  due  from  the 
fact,  that  she  began  to  contemplate  her  work  in  1814,  before 
even  the  first  of  the  Waver  ley  Novels  had  appeared ;  years  before 
KenUtvorth  had  set  the  world  mad  about  Queen  Bess  and  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.  "  I  intend,"  she  says,  writing  at  that  date  to 
her  brother,  "  to  collect  all  the  notices  I  can  of  the  manners  of 
the  age,  the  state  of  literature,  arts,  etc.,  which  I  shall  inter- 
weave, as  well  as  I  am  able,  with  the  biographies  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  other  eminent  characters  of  her  time,  binding  all  together 
with  as  slender  a  thread  of  political  history  as  wiU  serve  to  keep 
other  matters  in  their  places."  So  that  the  plagiarism  of  topic, 
if  any,  was  the  other  way.  Miss  Aikin  could  not  have  been 
set  on  the  track  of  Elizabethan  gossip  by  any  historical  fiction 
of  Walter  Scott's,  but  Scott  may  have  been  induced  by  Miss 
Aikin's  book  to  think  of  Kenilworth  as  a  subject. 

To  the  Memoir  of  Queen  Elizabeth  succeeded  those  of 
James  l.,  in  1822,  and  of  Charles  I.,  in  1833.  Miss  Aikin  felt 
no  vocation  for  continuing  her  historical  labours  into  the  times 
of  the  Protectorate  and  the  Eestoration.  The  stem  aspect  of 
the  principles  at  issue  seems  to  have  frightened  her  from 
the  first,  the  profligacy  of  the  times  from  the  last.  Her  long 
hesitation  as  to  a  subject  suited  to  her  taste  and  capacity, 
finally  resulted  in  her  compiling  the  Life  of  Addison,  which  she 
published  in  1843.  This  work  was  less  successful  than  her 
former  ones.  Perhaps,  as  she  herself  seemed  to  suspect,  the 
vigour  and  elasticity  of  her  powers  had  been  sufiered  to  decay 
through  leisure  and  delicate  health,  and  the  easily  allowed  inter- 
ruptions of  social  life ;  and,  not  least,  through  the  distractions  of 
an  age  of  busy  thought  and  change,  that  test  of  true  intellectual 
metal,  when  the  stronger  or  the  more  dogmatic  minds  find  stimu- 
lating material  for  thought  and  utterance,  but  those  that  are  at 
once  too  feeble  for  self-support,  and  too  wide  for  bigotry,  are  apt 
to  subside  into  a  hesitating  but  genial  receptivity,  interested  in 
all  aspects  of  life  and  history,  but  partly  on  that  very  account 
without  those  strong  convictions  or  prepossessions  which  consti- 
tute the  life  of  authorship.  A  severe  review  of  this  work  by 
Macaulay,  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh,  must  have  given 
the  finishing-touch  to  any  lingering  self-flattery  of  the  authoress 
that  her  literary  genius  was  still  in  bloom.    Of  this  criticism^ 
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neither  the  editor  of  the  Memoir,  nor  any  of  Miss  Aikin's  pub- 
lished letters,  make  any  mention ;  but  she  never  wrote  again ; 
and  when  she  died  in  the  January  of  last  year,  at  the  age  of 
ei<:i;hty-two,  she  had  long  stepped  back  from  observation,  and  was 
missed  only  by  those  who  knew  her  worth  in  private  life,  her 
warm  family  affection,  her  acute  intelligence,  her  interest  in  the 
young,  her  pleasant  conversation  regarding  times  and  people 
gone  by. 

And  her  acquaintance  had  been  among  the  honoured  of  the 
earth.  In  London  she  had  mixed  in  some  of  the  best  Whig 
society  of  the  day.  Mackintosh,  Hallam,  Eogers,  Malthus,  Sir 
H.  Holland,  are  all  names  of  more  or  less  frequent  occurrence  in 
her  letters ;  and  under  her  modest  roof  at  Hampstead,  choice 
table-talk  might  often  have  been  heard  from  men  of  literary  and 
legal  mark.  Thither  Whishaw,  the  lawyer,  the  friend  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  somewhat  Jolmsonian  oracle  of  his  coterie,  and 
Professor  Smyth  of  Cambridge,  often  foimd  their  way  to  discuss 
with  her  the  questions  of  the  hour,  or  some  interesting  topic  of 
history  or  belles-lettres ;  and  a  fourth  in  such  reunions  would 
often  l3e  her  valued  friend  and  occasional  correspondent,  himself  a 
resident  at  Hampstead,  Mr.  J.  L.  Mallet,  son  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  the 
Genevese,  whose  political  services  to  the  French  monarchy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Revolution  are  matter  of  history.  Both  on 
his  father's  account  and  on  his  own,  Mr.  Mallet  was  well  known 
to  the  Whig  society  of  the  day,  and  though  a  man  of  retired 
habits,  was  a  keen  observer  of  passing  events,  and  one  whose 
judgment  and  courtesy  gave  his  opinions  great  weight  with  all 
who  possessed  his  acquaintance.^  With  friends  such  as  these, 
whether  on  the  field  of  politics  or  literature,  the  shrewd  little 
hostess  knew  well  how  to  bear  her  part  in  discussion :  for  in 
conversation  she  was  practised  and  fluent ;  her  memory  was 
well  stored ;  she  was  an  able  reasoner,  an  intelligent  listener,  and 
a  pleasant  retailer  of  anecdote. 

The  heyday  of  Miss  Aikin's  reputation  chanced  to  fall  during 
i\\(\  stirring  times  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  and  the 
Reform  Bill, — times  when  Tories  had  begun  to  look  gloomy,  and 
Liberals  in  politics  and  education  were  radiant  with  joy  for  the 
good  days  coming.  Her  friends  were  almost  exclusively  among 
the  Whig  and  Radical  portion  of  the  community ;  but  her  own 
opinions,  or  rather  feelings — for  she  was  fully  inclined  herself 
to  make  the  distinction — did  not  go  very  far  on  the  popular  side. 
Nay,  in  some  moods,  her  historic«d  and  antiquarian  tastes  seem 
half  to  have  made  a  Tory  of  her. 

^  Some  passages  from  a  MS.  Diary  of  Political  Events,  kept  by  Mr,  J.  L. 
Mallet,  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  the  recent  L\fe  of  Sir  Jamea  Qraham^ 
by  Torrens  M'Cullagh. 
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^^  Women  are  natural  aristocrats/'  she  says  in  one  of  her  letters ; 
"  and  many  a  reproach  have  I  sustained  from  my  father  for  what  he 
called  my  ^  odiprofanum  valgus.^  The  rude  manners,  trenchant  tone, 
and  barbarous  slang  of  the  ordinary  Kadicals,  as  well  as  the  selfish  ends 
and  gross  knavery  which  many  of  them  strive  to  conceal  under  profes- 
sions of  zeal  for  all  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  are  so  inexpressibly 
disgusting  to  me,  that  in  some  moods  I  have  wished  to  be  divided  from 
them  far  as  pole  from  pole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  captivating  man- 
ners of  the  aristocracy,  the  splendour  which  surrounds  them,  the  taste 
for  heraldry  and  pedigree  which  I  have  picked  up  in  the  course  of  my 
studies,  and  the  flattering  attentions  which  my  writings  have  sometimes 
procured  me  from  them,  are  strong  bribes  on  the  side  of  ancient  privi- 
lege ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  fought  and  conquered ;  and  I  con- 
fess that  '  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number '  is  what  alone  is 
entitled  to  consideration,  however  unpoetical  the  phrase  and  the 
pedantic  sect  of  which  it  is  the  watchword.'' — P.  220. 

This  naive  confession  of  political  faith  occurs  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Channing,  the  American  sage,  with  whom,  in  her  middle 
life,  she  entered  on  an  epistolary  correspondence  which  lasted 
for  sixteen  years,  and  her  share  of  which  constitutes  by  far  the 
most  interesting  half  of  the  present  volume.  It  ranges  over  an 
agreeable  variety  of  topics, — religion  and  politics,  however,  being 
the  most  prominent ;  and  as  one  of  the  writer's  main  purposes 
was  to  keep  Dr.  Channing  au  fait  of  opinions  and  events  in 
England,  these  letters  are  interesting,  as  reminding  us  of  discus- 
sions long  gone  by,  and  of  views  and  notions  whose  truth  or  im- 
portance time  has  since  tested.  But  we  see  from  them  clearly 
that  the  age  was  marching  too  fast  for  Miss  Aikin.  The  repub- 
Kcan  theories  that  were  wafted  back  to  her  across  the  Atlantic, 
she  was  impelled  at  first  by  her  devoted  revei^nce  for  Dr.  Chan- 
ning to  accept,  harmonizing  them  as  best  she  might  with  her 
national  and  personal  prepossessions ;  but  her  mind  got  wearied 
and  confused  as  newer  and  more  advanced  views  of  social  and 
political  matters  opened  up  around  her ;  and  though  too  intel- 
ligent not  to  be  interested  by  them,  and  too  liberal  by  all  the 
traditions  of  her  life  to  wish  to  lag  behind  while  others  pressed 
on,  it  is  very  evident  that  she  by  no  means  relished  on  the  whole 
the  turn  things  were  taking.  Thus  she  complains  of  the  influx 
of  popular  literature  created  by  Lord  Brougham's  education 
movement,  and  regrets,  almost  as  poignantly  as  S.  T.  Coleridge 
could  have  done,  the  declining  taste  for  high  philosophy  and 
poetry.  Of  the  agitation  for  women's  rights  she  was  eminently 
distrustful ;  and  though  at  first  she  expi-esses  herself  cautiously 
on  the  subject,  her  condemnation  of  Harriet  Martineau  and  her 
strong-minded  proceedings,  becomes,  after  a  time,  very  pro- 
nounced.   Though  a  Dissenter  herself,  and  ready  enough  to 
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join  in  party  sneers  at  the  Church  of  England,  yet,  when  a 
question  of  action  occui's,  she  evinces  no  destructive  tendencies. 
In  one  way  Dr.  Channing's  influence  over  her  mind  is  very  con- 
spicuous. He  was,  like  her,  a  Unitarian,  but  one  of  a  much 
more  spiritual  tone  and  temper  than  had  prevailed  among  the 
sectarians  of  Stoke-Newington.  Brought  up,  as  she  had  been, 
in  a  coterie  where  strictly  utilitarian  views  of  life  prevailed,  and 
accustomed  to  a  somewhat  contemptuous  estimate  of  all  mystic 
tendencies,  Dr.  Chanidng's  exalted  piety  and  personal  sense  of 
the  unseen  w^ere  to  liei>  as  a  new  revelation  of  man'&  nature  and 
requirements.  Writing  to  him  in  1831,  she  pours  out,  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  female  discipleship,  her  gratitude  for  the 
benefits  which  she  was  conscious  of  having  derived  from  his 
teaching. 

"  I  was  never  duly  sensible,"  she  says,  "  till  your  writings  made  me 
80,  of  the  transcendent  beauty  and  sublimity  of  Christian  morals ;  nor 
did  I  submit  my  heart  and  temper  to  their  chastening  and  meliorating 
influences.  .  .  .  Under  the  notion  of  a  generous  zeal  for  freedom, 
truth,  and  virtue,  I  cherished  a  set  of  prejudices  and  antipathies  which 
placed  beyond  the  pale  of  my  charity  not  the  few,  but  the  many,  the 
mass  of  my  compatriots.  I  shudder  now  to  think  how  good  a  hater  I 
was  in  the  days  of  my  youth.  Time  and  reflection,  a  wider  range  of 
acquaintance,  and  a  calmer  state  of  the  public  mind,  mitigated  by 
degrees  my  bigotry ;  but  I  really  knew  not  what  it  was  to  open  my 
heart  to  the  human  race  until  I  had  drunk  deeply  into  the  spirit  of 
your  writings. 

"  Neither  was  my  intercourse  with  my  Creator  such  as  to  satisfy 
fully  the  wants  of  the  soul.  I  had  doubts  and  scruples,  as  I  have 
before  intimated,  respecting  prayer,  which  weighed  heavily  on  my  spirit. 
In  times  of  the  most  racking  anxiety,  the  bitterest  grief,  I  offered,  I 
dared  to  offer,  nothing  but  the  folded  arms  of  resignation — submission 
rather.  So  often  had  I  heard,  and  from  the  lips  of  some  whom  I 
greatly  respected,  the  axiom,  as  it  was  represented,  that  no  evil  could 
exist  in  the  creation  of  a  perfectly  benevolent  Being,  if  he  were  also 
omnipotent,  that  my  reliance  on  Providence  was  dreadfully  shaken  by 
a  vague  notion  of  a  system  of  things  by  which  Deity  itself  was  limited. 
How  you  have  dispossessed  me  of  this  wretched  idea  I  do  not  well 
know ;  but  it  is  gone.  I  feel,  I  feel  that  He  can  and  will  bless  mc, 
even  l/y  means  of  what  seem  at  present  evil  and  suffering," — P.  243. 

This  was  an  education  of  the  soul  which  may  well  have  made 
Miss  Aikin  esteem  Dr.  Channing's  influence  as  one  of  the 
memorabilia  of  her  life.  Still  we  cannot  repress  a  smile  some- 
times at  the  truly  feminine  excess  of  laudation  bestowed  by 
this  grateful  disciple  on  her  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend," 
as  she  entitles  him,  and  are  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  excel- 
lent divine  must  have  had  a  pretty  strong  digestion  for  the 
sugar-plums  of  friendship.    She  assures  him  of  the  impression 
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his  teaching  is  calculated  to  produce  on  women  in  particular, 
and  tries  to  lure  him  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  English 
metropolis  by  an  enumeration  of  the  many  distinguished  ad- 
mirers among  her  own  sex  he  would  find  prepared  to  greet  him 
there. 

The  home  of  Miss  Aikin's  middle  life,  from  her  father's 
death  in  1822  to  1843,  was  at  Hampstead,  not  then,  as  it  is 
now,  a  closely  connected  suburb  of  London,  but  a  suburban 
village,  having  an  independent  life  of  its  own,  fed  indeed  more 
or  less  from  the  great  meta-opolitan  reservoir  of  intelligence  and 
fashion,  but  still  possessing  its  own  organization,  its  own  centres, 
and  its  own  interests.  Her  description  of  Hampstead  thirty 
years  ago  may  have  an  interest  for  those  who  like  to  trace  in 
local  vicissitudes  the  working  of  that 

**  Ever- whirling  wheel  of  change, 
The  which  all  mortal  things  doth  sway." 

"  Several  circumstances,"  she  writes  in  1833,  **  render  society  here 
peculiarly  easy  and  pleasant.  In  many  respects  the  place  unites  the 
advantages,  and  escapes  the  evils,  both  of  London  and  the  provincial 
towns.  It  is  near  enough  to  allow  its  inhabitants  to  partake  in  the 
society,  the  amusements,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  capital,  as 
freely  as  even  the  dissipated  could  desire ;  whilst  it  affords  pure  air, 
lovely  scenery,  and  retired  and  beautiful  walks ;  and  because  every 
one  is  supposed  to  have  a  London  set  of  friends,  neighbours  do  not 
think  it  necessary,  as  in  the  provinces,  to  force  their  acquaintance  on 
you.  Of  local  society  you  may  have  much,  little,  or  none,  as  you 
please ;  and  with  a  little,  which  is  very  good,  you  may  associate  on 
the  easiest  terms ;  then  the  summer  brings  an  influx  of  Londoners, 
who  are  often  genteel  and  agreeable  people,  and  pleasingly  vary  the 
scene.     Such  is  Hampstead." — P.  277. 

Such  was  Hampstead ;  but  the  giant  spread  of  population 
and  building  has  worked  a  significant  change  within  the 
limits  of  a  generation.  The  heath,  the  groves,  the  fields, 
the  gardens  of  Hampstead ;  its  quaint  red  brick  mansions  of 
Stuart  or  Nassau  date,  its  later  brown  and  yellow  edifices 
of  Hanoverian  respectability,  its  still  more  modern  stone  or 
plaster  viUas,  with  their  well-kept  lawns  and  dainty  flower- 
beds; the  variety  of  hill  and  valley,  the  broad  breezy  ter- 
race, the  outlook  to  the  vast  city  and  St.  Paul's  dome 
rising  mysteriously  through  its  everlasting  smoke  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  with  its  conspicuous 
steeple,  on  the  other ;  these,  though  not  untouched  by  muta- 
bility's "  cruel  sport,"  may  still  in  their  general  features  remain 
as  in  the  days  when  Miss  Aikin  tried  to  tempt  Dr.  Channing 
to  its  heights.  But  where  is  the  free  village  life  ?  where  are 
the  retired  haimts  ?  and  above  all,  where  are  the  familiar  social 
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gatherings  ec[ual  in  variety  or  in  intellectual  quality  to  those 
which  certain  Hampst^ad  homes  could  muster  five-and-thiity 
years  ago  ?  Memory  tempts  us ;  but  we  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  dally  at  the  banquets  where  wits  and  authors  of  every 
type  and  degree  of  celebrity  were  wont  to  cluster  round  the 
head  of  the  greatest  publishing  house  in  London ;  nor  in  the 
trim  gardens,  where  noble  and  learned  chiefs  of  the  law  would 
lounge  in  rustic  ease  under  the  hospitable  auspices  of  their 
brother  of  the  bench ;  nor  in  the  modest  retreat,  where  sons  of 
science  loved  to  assemble  and  hear  lessons  of  experience  from 
the  greatest  surgeon  of  the  day.  Before  one  quiet  home  only 
we  would  linger  for  a  moment,  one  unpretending  red  brick 
house  of  ancient  date,  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  steep  hill  which 
lifts  the  visitor  to  the  breezy  table-land  of  the  heath,  and 
where  Campbell,  Rogers,  Crabbe,  Sotheby,  Byron's  wife  and 
his  daughter  "  Ada,"  Lord  Jeflrey,  John  Kichardson,  nay,  the 
Great  Magician  himself,  were  frequent  guests;  for  Joanna 
Baillie,  the  inmate  of  that  house,  was  one  who  stands  out  con- 
spicuously in  Miss  Aikin*s  pages  as  an  object  of  her  love  and 
reverence ;  and  we  are  the  more  induced  to  make  allusion  to 
her  here  because  she  happens  to  furnish  us,  rather  appositely, 
with  a  female  type  of  that  older  cultivation,  the  cultivation  of 
the  Georgian  era,  or  rather  of  the  pre-Waterloo  era,  at  which  in 
our  introductory  remarks  we  glanced.  Joanna  Baillie  was  one  of 
the  numerous  poetic  nurslings  whom  "  Caledonia,  stem  and  wild/' 
had  the  merit  of  fostering  at  the  close  of  the  last  centuiy ;  and 
though  for  more  than  half  her  life  a  resident  in  or  near  London, 
and  familiar  with  its  best  society,  she  never  bated  her  national 
prepossessions,  nor  lost  the  dialect  of  her  fatherland.  Her  earliest 
years  were  led  in  all  the  freedom  of  Scottish  country  life.  She 
was  a  fresh  "  out-door  "  maiden,  scrambling  bai*efoot  over  bums 
and  heather,  loving  to  listen  to  all  nature's  sounds,  and  to  watch 
all  nature's  sights.  It  was  not  till  her  eleventh  year  that  she 
could  learn  to  read.  Then  her  favourite  studies  were  among 
the  story-tellers  and  the  poets ;  and  her  favourite  thoughts  as 
she  grew  up  were  of  the  workings  and  emotions  of  the  human 
heart.  Her  first  dramas  were  published  in  1798;  her  last 
nearly  forty  years  later.  The  altered  taste  of  the  age  was 
evident  in  the  different  reception  accorded  to  them.  De  Mont- 
fart  and  its  companions  ran  out  five  editions  within  eight  years. 
It  was  the  reviving  enthusiasm  for  Shakspeare  and  the  drama 
generally  that  wafted  Miss  Baillie  to  notoriety.  Her  pure  and 
beautiful  language,  her  delicate  pathos,  her  great  command  over 
a  few  chords  in  the  complex  harmonies  of  man's  nature,  were 
her  well-merited  title  to  the  world's  applause.  Scott,  who  made 
her  acquaintance  in  1806,  at  once  found  in  her  a  congenial 
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spirit,  and,  as  time  proved,  an  enduring  friend.  His  letters  to 
her,  published  in  his  life  by  Lockhart,  are  well  known  to  be 
among  the  most  charming  he  ever  wrote.  Of  her  genius  he  was 
an  ardent  admirer,  and  was  the  means  of  first  introducing  her 
conceptions  to  the  histrionic  talent  of  Siddons  in  1810,  at  Edin- 
burgh, when  he  writes  with  delight  of  the  tears  and  praises 
called  forth  by  the  representation  of  the  Family  Legend,  But  as 
acting  pieces  her  plays  were  never  permanently  successful,  and 
the  dramas  published  in  1836,  though  full  of  real  poetic  power, 
and  favoured  with  a  good  deal  of  laudatory  criticism  at  the 
time,  created  none  of  the  enthusiasm  of  former  days  in  a  reading 
public  which  had  then  turned  to  other  fashions  of  literature  for 
amusement.  Miss  Aikin's  recollections  of  this  gifted  lady, 
written  when  she  herself  was  old,  are  a  very  generous  and  pleas- 
ing tribute  of  friendship. 

"  It  has  been  my  privilege/'  she  says,  "  to  have  had  more  or  less  of 
personal  acquaintance  with  almost  every  literary  woman  of  celebrity  who 
adorned  English  society  from  the  latter  years  of  the  last  century  nearly 
to  the  present  time,  and  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the  number  in  whose 
society  I  did  not  find  much  to  interest  me ;  but  of  all  these,  excepting 
of  course  Mrs.  Barbauld  from  the  comparison,  Joanna  Baillie  made  by 
far  the  deepest  impression  upon  me.  Her  genius  was  surpassing,  her 
character  the  most  endearing  and  exalted.  .  .  .  She  was  the  only 
person  I  have  ever  known  towards  whom  fifty  years  of  close  acquaint- 
ance, while  they  continually  deepened  my  affection,  wore  away  nothing 
of  my  reverence. 

**  So  little  was  she  fitted  or  disposed  for  intellectual  display,  that  it 
was  seldom  that  her  genius  shone  out  with  its  full  lustre  in  conversa- 
tion ;  but  I  have  seen  her  powerful  eye  kindle  with  all  a  poet's  fire, 
while  her  language  rose  for  a  few  moments  to  the  height  of  some  *  great 
argument.'  Her  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  also  would  at 
times  break  loose  from  the  habitual  cautiousness,  and  I  have  then 
thought  that  if  she  was  not  the  most  candid  and  benevolent,  she  would 
be  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  observers.  Nothing  escaped  her,  and 
there  was  much  humour  in  her  quiet  touches.  .  .  . 

"  No  one  would  ever  have  taken  her  for  a  married  woman.  An 
innocent  and  maiden  grace  still  hovered  over  her  to  the  end  of  her  old 
age.  It  was  one  of  her  peculiar  charms,  and  often  brought  to  my 
mind  the  line  addressed  to  the  vowed  Isabella  in  Measure  for  Mexisure, 
*  I  hold  you  for  a  thing  enskied  and  saintly.'  If  there  were  ever 
human  creature  ^  pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  soul/  it  was  surely 
this  meek,  this  pious,  this  noble-minded,  and  nobly-gifted  woman,  who, 
after  attaining  her  ninetieth  year,^  carried  with  her  to  the  grave  the 
love,  the  reverence,  the  regrets  of  all  who  had  ever  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  her  society."— Pp.  7,  11. 

The  description  is  a  true  one.    We  remember  this  sweet  lady 

1  Katber  too  advanced  an  estimate,  we  believe. 
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in  her  long  evening  of  life.  Her  heart  seemed  wrapt  in  family 
aflfection,  in  household  usefulness,  in  kindly  interest  for  her 
friends,  most  tender  always  for  the  young  and  helpless.  No 
picture  of  her  is  complete  without  that  of  her  life-long  com- 
panion and  admiring  elder  sister,  Agnes,  the  quaint,  clever  old 
lady,  whose  warm  heart,  shrewd  sense  of  humoiu:,  and  rich  mines 
of  legendary  lore  and  national  anecdote,  helped  in  no  small  d^ree 
to  fascinate  the  favoured  guests  at  that  fireside.  We  know 
nothing  more  delightful  in  domestic  poetry  of  the  realistic  sort, 
than  the  Birthday  Lines  which  Joanna  addressed  to  this  faith- 
ful companion  when  both  were  advanced  down  the  vale  of 
life:— 

''  Dear  Agnes,  gleam'd  with  joy  and  dash'd  with  tears, 
O'er  us  have  glided  almost  sixty  years, 
Since  we  on  Bothweirs  bonny  braes  were  seen 
By  those  whose  eves  long  closed  in  death  have  been. 
Two  tiny  imps,  Who  scarcely  stooped  to  gather 
The  slender  harebell  on  the  purple  heather ; 
No  taller  than  the  foxglove's  spiky  stem ; 
That  dew  of  morning  sheds  with  silvery  gem. 
Then  every  butterfly  that  crossed  our  view 
With  joyful  shout  was  greeted  as  it  flew. 
And  moth,  and  lady-bird,  and  beetle  bright. 
In  sheeny  gold,  were  each  a  wondrous  sight. 
Then  as  we  paddled  barefoot,  side  by  side, 
Among  the  sunny  shallows  of  the  Clyde, 
Minnows  or  spotted  parr  with  twinkling  fin 
Swimming  in  mazy  rings  the  pool  within, 
A  thrill  of  gladness  through  our  bosoms  sent, 
Seen  in  the  power  of  early  wonderment. 
A  long  perspective  to  my  mind  appears. 
Looking  behind  mc  to  that  hue  of  years, 
And  yet  through  every  stage  I  still  can  trace 
Thy  vision'd  form,  from  childhood's  morning  grace 
To  woman's  early  bloom,  changing — ^how  soon  I — 
To  the  expressive  glow  of  woman's  noon ; 
And  now  to  what  thou  art,  in  comely  age. 
Active  and  ardent.     Let  what  will  engage 
Thy  present  moment,  whether  hopeful  seeds 
In  garden-plat  thou  sow,  or  noxious  weeds 
From  the  fair  flower  remove,  or  ancient  lore 
In  chronicle  or  legend  rare  explore. 
Or  on  the  parlour  hearth  with  kitten  play, 
Stroking  its  tabby  sides,  or  take  thy  way 
To  gain  with  hasty  steps  some  cottage  door, 
On  helpful  errand  to  the  neighbouring  poor, 
Activp.  and  ardent,  to  my  fancy's  eye, 
Thou  Btill  art  young,  in  spite  of  time  gone  by. 
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Though  oft  of  patience  brief  and  temper  keen, 

Well  may  it  please  me,  in  life's  latter  scene. 

To  think  what  now  thou  art  and  long  to  me  hast  been  I"  i 

And  Hampstead  society,  five-and-thirty  years  a^o,  presents  ns 
with  another  point  of  contact  for  the  purposes  of  our  present 
survey:  for  in  a  villa  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  home  of 
Joanna  Baillie,  a  not  unfrequent  visitor,  about  the  year  1830, 
was  Caroline  Frances  Comwallis,  whose  name,  scarcely  known 
to  the  world  of  authorship  till  the  recent  publication  of  her  Letters, 
stands  third  on  our  list.  She  was  daughter  of  the  Eev.  W.  Com- 
wallis, rector  of  Wittersham  in  the  county  of  Kent,  representa- 
tive of  a  younger  branch  of  the  ancient  family  which  owned  the 
late  Marquis  Comwallis  as  its  head.  The  literary  career  of  this 
lady,  and  her  expressed  opinions,  show  in  a  striking  manner  the 
effect  which  the  old-fashioned  jealousy  and  distrust  of  female 
thinkers  tended  to  produce  on  one  assuredly  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous female  iiiteUects  of  her  time ;  while  she  is  herself  also  an 
eminent  example  of  the  increased  depth  and  solidity  of  which 
a  woman's  thought  was  capable.  Too  earnest  and  profoundly 
sensitive  to  content  herself  with  merely  adapting  her  powers 
to  the  prevailing  current  of  taste,  too  self-contained  and  retired 
in  her  circumstances,  and  perhaps  in  her  inclinations,  to  be 
borne  into  public  notice  by  the  applauses  of  a  coterie.  Miss 
Comwallis,  in  her  isolated  independence,  read,  thought,  and 
wrote,  with  the  powers  of  a  masculine  mind,  on  topics  which 
few  masculine  minds  could  have  handled  with  clearer  logic  or 
more  sound  information.  But  it  was  her  firm  conviction  that 
a  fairer  consideration  would  be  secured  for  her  productions  by 
presenting  them  to  the  public  on  their  own  merits,  without 
confessing  the  secret  of  her  sex ;  and  of  the  many  who  read  and 
profited  by  the  clever  manuals  entitled  Sraall  Books  on  Oreat 
Subjects,  which  appeared  on  Pickering's  counters  between  the 
years  1842  and  1854,  none,  we  venture  to  afl&rm,  save  the  few 
chosen  friends  who  were  behind  the  scenes,  had  a  suspicion 
that  the  author  of  nearly  the  whole  series  was  a  woman ;  and 
a  woman,  moreover,  of  secluded  life,  feeble  health,  and  no 
influential  literary  connexion.  It  was  certainly  not  from  any 
distrust  of  her  own  powers  either  as  an  individual  or  as  a 
woman  that  Miss  ComwaUis  shrunk  from  publicity.  One 
main  motive  of  her  intellectual  exertions,  as  she  always  asserted, 
was  to  vindicate  the  natural  equality  of  her  sex  with  the  other; 
to  prove,  by  what  she  considered  irresistible  logic,  that  if 
woman's  intellect  was  not  naturally  inferior  to  that  of  man,  the 

^  Joanna  BaiUie  died  in  ]851.     Agnes  survived  her  sister  many  years, 
and  was  believed  to  be  upwards  of  a  hundred  when  she  died. 
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same  rights  were  due  to  her  in  society,  law,  and  politics ; 
that  if  education  only  made  the  difference,  then  women  ought 
to  cast  frivolity  away,  and  be  educated  up  to  the  level  of 
men.  This  was  indeed  the  cherished  idea  of  her  life ;  one  to 
which  she  clung  with  all  the  pertinacity  of  an  enthusiast.  The 
"  Kights  of  Women"  were  not  thirty  years  ago  the  common 
battle-cr}'  that  they  have  since  become.  The  few  who  made  a 
stir  about  them  were  women  of  exceptional  notoriety :  flighty 
lecturers,  like  Frances  Wright,  or  systematic  radicals,  like  Harriet 
Martineau.  Miss  Cornwallis  was  a  very  different  person  from 
either  of  these.  She  was  by  education  and  taste  a  conservative 
in  politics,  and  though,  as  life  went  on,  her  opinions  on  most 
subjects  assumed  a  very  liberal  complexion,  she  always  based 
them  on  a  philosophic  vantage-ground  of  her  own,  and  to  the 
last  disliked  the  so-called  refonning  party  in  the  State,  and  their 
political  connexions.  How  strongly  she  felt  on  this  subject  of 
woman's  intellect  and  j^osition  the  whole  tenor  of  her  corre- 
spondence bespeaks.  "  Nothing  distressed  her  more,"  says  the 
editor  of  the  volume  before  us,  "  than  to  be  told  (as  of  course  she 
was  told)  that  she  was  an  exception,  and  that  her  own  attain- 
ments afforded  no  argument  in  support  of  the  opinion  she  so 
strenuously  held  upon  the  natural  equality  of  intellect  in  the 
two  sexes.  She  considered  that  women  were  themselves  in 
great  measure  to  blame  for  the  prevalence  of  a  state  of  opinion 
which  cramped  intellectual  development  and  withheld  ci\Tl 
rights;  and  hence  she  believed  that  eveiy  individual  woman 
who  showed  herself  capable  of  handling  great  and  important 
questions,  was  contributing  something  towards  the  future  ad- 
mission of  the  right  of  the  whole  sex  to  higher  culture  and 
greater  freedom."  Into  the  general  argument  on  this  delicate 
question  it  is  no  part  of  our  business  here  to  thrust  ourselves. 
We  would  merely  aUude  to  one  or  two  considerations  which 
appear  to  us  to  have  had  too  little  weight  in  the  reflections  of 
Miss  Cornwallis,  and  of  others  who  share  her  views  to  their 
full  extent.  Even  if  woman's  intellect  could  be  proved,  as  satis- 
factorily as  she  thought  it  could,  equal  in  natural  capacity 
to  that  of  man — to  the  triumphant  refutation  of  Archbishop 
Whately's  dictum  about  the  exceptionally  creative  genius  of 
the  Miss  Thwaites  who  invented  the  soda-water — ^Uie  ques- 
tion still  remains.  Would  it  be  desirable,  not  on  grounds 
of  capacity — for  capacity  has  really  little  to  do  with  it;  a 
clever  woman  is  no  doubt  a  better  judge  of  most  things  than 
a  stupid  man — but  on  grounds  of  social  harmony  and  expe- 
diency, that  the  legal  fence-work  between  the  sexes  should  be 
altogether  levelled  ?  For  the  distinctions  upon  which  that  fence- 
work  rests,  are  not,  be  it  remembered,  arbitrary  distinctions,  as 
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those  between  man  and  man ;  they  are  distinctions  of  nature's 
making,  whereby  the  physical  weakness  of  one  sex  points  out  its 
dependence  on  the  physical  strength  of  the  other,  and  seems  to 
bar  the  law  of  competition,  save  in  exceptional  cases.  Again, 
to  compare  the  "  emancipation"  of  women  with  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves,  as  an  act  of  justice,  is  surely  a  fallacy  in  another 
respect.  In  the  sphere  of  domestic  influence  women  may  ex- 
ercise, and  always  have  exercised,  a  power  of  their  own,  to 
which  slaves  can  never  pretend ;  and  the  more  highly  they  cul- 
tivate their  reasoning  powers,  and  the  more  widely  they  extend 
their  knowledge,  the  more  effective  and  beneficial  may  that  in- 
fluence become,  though,  unhappily,  history  shows  that  it  has 
not  always  depended  on  such  creditable  causes.  Nay,  some 
might  be  disposed  to  cite  against  Miss  Comwallis  her  own 
favourite  instance  in  plea  of  woman's  enfranchisement,  as  prov- 
ing that  if  she  can  do  so  much  as  an  imobserved,  irresponsible 
agent,  there  is  the  less  need  to  drag  her  foith  into  the  fields  of 
public  conflict. 

"  It  is  useless,'*  she  says,  "  to  inquire  what  women  h2i\e  publishedy 
unless  you  could  inquire  also  what  they  have  done  privately  which  men 
have  the  credit  of.  It  was  a  chance  that  told  us  who  was  the  com- 
poser of  Pericles'  Oration.  She  was  reproached  as  the  author  of  his 
policy  also;  yet  his  policy  was  most  able.  She  raised  her  second 
husband  to  eminence  also  as  an  orator  and  politician ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  has  been  many  an  Aspasia  that  the  world  knows  nothing  of, 
who  has  enjoyed  in  quiet  the  fame  of  him  she  loved,  and  cared  not  for 
her  own." 

Much  of  the  peculiarity  and  independence  of  Miss  Corn- 
wallis's  views  and  character  is  attributable  to  the  circumstances 
of  her  life.  She  stood  to  a  very  great  extent  alone  in  the  world. 
Her  only  sister  married  and  died  young,  leaving  her  to  be  the  sole 
companion  of  her  parents  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  afterwards 
the  last  survivor  of  her  race.  In  after  years  she  gave  a  touch- 
ing account  of  her  early  trials,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  her  chamcter : — 

"  At  the  period  you  talk  of,  fifteen  and  sixteen,  I  was  very  miser- 
able ;  a  darling  sister  who,  though  much  older,  had  been  everything 
to  me,  married  first,  and  left  me  lonely,  and  then,  within  the  year, 
died ;  my  father  broke  the  tendon  of  his  leg,  and  was  helpless  for  six 
months ;  my  mother's  health  was  bad ;  myself  worn  with  sorrow  and 
fatigue.  I  learned  not  to  weep,  for  it  vexed  my  father  to  see  it ;  but 
I  have  been  told  that  the  first  time  we,  the  survivors,  appeared  at 
church  together,  the  parishioners  almost  wept  to  see  us  so  pale,  and 
■worn,  and  shadow-like.  What  was  the  world  to  me  then  ?  I  only 
thought  of  that  where  I  should  rejoin  what  I  loved ;  and  then  I  made 
the  vow  which  long  years  afterwards  I  found  written  down,  that  I 
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would  forsake  all  the  follies  of  my  age,  and  be  to  my  father  all  that 
she  whom  he  had  lost  had  been,  for  she  was  his  right  hand.  I  toiled 
patiently  over  his  accounts,  walked  with  him  when  he  could  walk,  rode 
with  him ;  sought  no  amusement,  no  dress ;  concealed  my  own  grief 
under  a  gay  exterior,  and  lived  as  if  there  had  been  no  gaieties  in  the 
world.  I  plunged  into  books  as  a  resource,  and  as  a  fountain  whence 
I  could  draw  refreshment  for  a  weary  spirit.  .  .  .  Thus  bodily  and 
mental  suifcring  combined  to  make  my  youth  unlike  other  people's.  I 
think,  nevertheless,  if  I  had  been  thrown  a  little  more  into  society,  that 
my  mind  would  not  have  broken  down  my  body  so  much,  and  I  might 
have  felt  less  of  that  unnatural  tcediuin  vita  which  at  times  made  it  a 
burden  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne." — Pp.  267,  268. 

The  miiul  which,  at  so  early  au  age,  could  brace  itself  to  such 
firm  resolves,  was  assuredly  of  no  common  order.  The  extent 
and  variety  of  her  studies,  as  recorded  in  the  correspondence 
i'or  si^veral  succcieding  yeara  of  her  life,  were  something  amazing. 
But  while  she  liked  to  astonish  her  friends  by  the  avowal  of 
her  multifarious  excursions  into  the  realms  of  knowledge,  she 
protested  against  too  high  an  estimate  being  foimed  of  her  eon- 
quests  therein,  and  wanjily  deprecated  the  unenviable  notoriety 
attaching  to  the  character  of  a  "learned  lady." 

"  I  believe,"  she  wrote  on  one  occasion,  "you,  like  many  more  of 
my  friends,  overrate  my  attainments  a  good  deal,  owing  to  Uiis  fancy 
of  mine  for  smatterings  of  knowledge.  I  think  they  afford  more  plea- 
sure than  swallowing  down  one  great  stiff  science,  horns  and  all,  like 
the  boa-constrictor,  and  lying  choked  with  it  for  half  one's  life ;  but 
after  all,  for  use  they  avail  but  little." — P.  67. 

The  fa'dinm  vltce,  however,  was  too  formidable  a  ghost  to  be 
laid  by  study.  Moreover,  ill  health  interfered  with  her  powers 
of  application.  Tliere  is  something  very  pathetic  in  the  follow- 
ing description  of  her  mental  state  : — 

**  When  health  is  only  to  be  preserved  by  drawing  lines  of  circnm* 
vallation  past  which  sorrow  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  step,  it  is  hardly 
worth  having.  The  effort  to  exclude  the  enemy  wearies  more  at  last 
than  his  admission.  .  .  .  When  I  was  stronger,  I  could  smother  care 
in  extreme  application  to  study ;  now  even  that  remedy  fails  me.  But 
why  should  I  pursue  such  subjects  ?  Bodily  pain  and  mental  suffer- 
ing will  sonic  day  have  an  end ;  and  so  I  hitch  up  my  load  again,  and 
proceed  on  my  way." 

Miss  Cornwall is's  devotion  to  learning,  at  an  age  when  most 
girls  seek  the  pleasures  of  dress  and  of  the  ball-room,  did  not 
altogether  cU.'slroy  her  atti-actions  for  the  sex  of  which  she 
seemed  likely  to  ])rove  so  ibnnidable  a  rival  on  its  own  ground. 
It  was  not  long  alter  her  sister's  death  that  shei-eceived  an  oflFer 
of  marriage  from  one  destined  aftenvards  to  rank  among  the 
distinguished  authors  of  his  day,   the  historian  J.  C.  L.  Sis- 
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mondi.     Thirty-six  years  later,  on  occasion  of  his  death,  she 
thus  mentions  the  circumstance  to  one  of  her  correspondents : — 

*'  This  year  is  doomed  not  to  be  a  gay  one  to  me,  for  I  have  had 
the  news  of  my  dear  old  friend  Sismondi's  death — a  friend  more  than 
for  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  for  I  do  not  remember  the  first  seeing 
him.  Such  a  loss  is  irreparable,  and  as  such  I  must  feel  it.  He  had 
greatness  of  mind  to  get  over  what  few  men  do ;  for  when  disparity  of 
years  and  other  considerations  led  me  to  decline  his  proffered  hand, 
he  continued  the  same  warm  friend  as  ever,  and  never,  to  his  latest 
hoar,  ceased  to  show  me  every  kindness  in  his  power.  Such  a  friend 
is  not  easily  replaced,  and  can  never  be  forgotten.  He  is  one  more 
added  to  the  list  of  those  whose  number  makes  me  feel  more  a  denizen 
of  the  next  world  than  of  this.  My  only  comfort  is  the  trying  to  make 
myself  worthy  of  them,  that  in  God's  good  time  I  may  be  found  fit 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  *  just  men  made  perfect ; '  and  in  this  hope  I 
trudge  on  upon  my  weary  pilgrimage  patiently  and  quietly." — P.  283. 

A  letter  of  the  rejected  suitor's  on  the  occasion,  which  haa 
been  preserved,  written  in  imperfect  English,  shows  how  highly 
he  rated  the  mental  excellences  of  liis  beloved : — 

"  Tell  her,"  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Cornwallis,  "  tell  her  I  will  work  in- 
cessantly till  I  have  reached  such  a  reputation  as  she  may  derive  some 
vanity  from  my  past  address,  while  always  shall  I  be  proud  of  having 
raised  my  wishes  to  her,  though  unsuccessfully.  ...  Do  not  think  the 
wish  imreasonable,  however.  .  .  .  Those  dreams  are  now  vanished,  but 
the  more  aerial  was  their  nature,  the  more  have  they  left  after  them 
a  true  endearment  for  yourself  and  your  daughter.  She  cannot  be  a 
foreigner  to  me :  it  was  not  she  who  has  refused  me,  it  was  the  war, — 
the  distance  of  seas  and  lands,  the  nature  itself  of  things.  She  has 
not  refused  me  for  a  friend,  a  half-brother,  and  that  I  hope  to  remain." 

Disparity  of  years  he  does  not  himself  reckon  among  the 
causes  of  her  refusal ;  and  seeing  he  was  but  thirteen  years  older 
than  herself,  this  was  probably  a  very  minor  consideration. 
But  her  resolute  devotion  to  her  parents  at  this  time  has  already 
been  noticed,  and  no  doubt  the  idea  of  a  foreign  connexion  was 
altogether  repugnant  to  her  feelings.  The  friendship  between 
Sismondi  and  herself  was  kept  up  by  a  frequent  epistolary  cor- 
respondence. Her  own  letters  to  the  historian  seem  not  to  be 
extant ;  but  many  of  those  which  he  wrote  to  her  are  given,  as 
an  appendix,  in  the  present  volume.  They  range  freely  over 
various  topics  of  literature  and  sentiment,  often  expressing 
opinions  very  opposite  to  those  she  entertained,  yet  everywhere 
evincing  his  profound  respect  for  her  character  and  attainments, 
and  a  spirit  of  tender  solicitude  for  her  welfare. 

In  1822  Mr.  Cornwallis  was  compelled  to  leave  Wittersham 
on  account  of  disaffection  among  his  parishioners,  which  took 
the  shape  of  personal  insult  and  ill-treatment.  He  had  spent 
many  years  of  earnest  seK-denying  labour  in  the  parish,  and  his 
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dau<(hter  had  seconded  his  efforts  for  its  welfare  with  all  the 
zeal  of  her  ardent  nature,  and  had  even  voluntarily  relinquislied 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  inheritance  which  would  have 
been  eventually  hers,  in  the  endowment  of  a  school  for  its 
poorer  inhabitants.  The  removal  from  Wittersham,  and  its 
cause,  rankled  deej)ly  in  her  heart,  and  did  not  make  her  more  in 
(•harity  with  the  growth  of  democratic  principles  in  the  country 
at  lar^e.  In  after  times,  when  writing  to  a  friend  on  the 
subject  of  certain  attacks  on  the  clergy  in  which  the  Examiner 
n(»wsi)aper  had  been  indulging,  she  thus  points  with  the  sting 
of  personal  recollection  her  indignant  defence  of  the  class  of 
which  her  father  had  been  a  member : — 

^'  There  is  no  man  who  spends  his  time  in  more  anxious  exertion 
tlian  a  conscientious  clergyman.  There  is  no  fame,  no  reward  to  spur 
him  on,  for  his  prefennont  comes  before  his  duty.  He  spends  his  life 
in  a  country  village  perhaps,  or  at  any  rate  wherever  he  may  be  cast, 
without  a  chance  or  an  expectation  of  any  further  emolument ;  and 
what  he  has  is  generally  a  modicum  which  requires  economy  to  live  on 
it  and  appear  like  a  gentleman.  His  duties  lie  among  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  whom  he  has  to  instruct  and  comfort;  with  the  rich  he  must  mix 
as  their  equal,  and  by  his  example  and  conduct  mend  them  if  he  can, 
and  this  must  be  done  silently  and  (juictly,  or  it  is  unavaihng.  A  man 
who  has  thus  given  up  his  life  to  his  fellow- creatures  hopes,  perhaps — 
it  is  human  to  do  so — that  some  approbation,  some  esteem  from  his 
fellow-men  as  well  as  his  God,  may  follow  his  honest  and  noiseless 
course  ;  and  he  finds  himself  stigmatized — as  indeed  his  great  Master 
was  btjfore  him — *  as  a  glutton  and  a  wine-bibber,'  a  grasping,  avaricious 
buing,  who  cares  not  who  suffers  if  he  be  enriched.  Is  it  not  the  way 
to  make  men  worthless  if  they  are  allowed  no  sort  of  credit  for  their 
virtues  ?  I  knew  one  on  whom  all  this  vituperation  was  heaped  till 
his  grey  head  was  bent  in  sorrow  to  the  grave  ;  yet  his  youth  had  been 
innocent,  his  manhood  spent  in  ministering  to  all  the  wants  and  woes 
of  his  poor  neighbours  ;  his  old  age  was  hunted  down  by  the  Gobbet- 
titos,  and  such  as  Mr.  Fonblanque  would  set  on  if  he  could.  He  was 
carried  to  his  grave  in  the  place  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  quiet 
and  useful  life,  and  then  the  delusion  was  over.  A  weeping  popula- 
tion rushed  forth  to  meet  the  last  remains  of  the  man  whose  worth 
they  then  knew,  when  they  had  lost  him  !  I  only  wish  Mr.  F.  had  been 
there  to  see  it."— Pp.  211,  212. 

Tlio  mortification  and  distress  she  experienced  at  tliis  epoch, 
togetlier  with  other  causes,  seem  to  have  had  a  serious  effect  on 
her  already  very  delicate  health.  After  struggling  with  severe 
illness  for  some  time,  she  resolved  on  trying  the  effect  of  a 
winter  abroad,  and  accepted  the  offer  of  her  faithful  friend 
Sismondi  to  i)lace  at  her  disposal  a  country-house  belonging  to 
himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  IVscia. 

Her  Italian  life  was  a  new  experience  of  existence  to  Miss 
Cornwallis.     She  was  now  foity  years  of  age ;  her  mind  was 
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cultivated  up  to  the  highest  pitch;  her  memory  stored  with 
facts  and  ideas ;  her  imagination  open  to  every  new  impression 
from  without ;  her  eagerness  for  knowledge  insatiable.  To  one 
so  circumstanced,  the  elemental  glow  of  a  southern  climate — 
which  soothes  the  fibres  and  braces  the  nervous  system  long 
depressed  by  the  chill  damps  of  the  north,  and  by  the  gnawings 
of  mental  and  bodily  pain — w^orks  like  inspiration  itself  Every 
new  object,  every  unaccustomed  sound,  the  little  traits  of 
domestic  life,  the  living  accents  of  a  language  hitherto  only 
known  in  books,  the  resdization  of  scenes  viewed  as  yet  only  by 
picture  or  description,  the  awaking  each  morning  to  the  antici- 
pation of  unwonted  impressions,  the  reviewing  at  evening  a  new 
treasure  of  ideas  and  sympathies, — all  this,  blended  with  the 
unusual  sense  of  physical  ease  and  elasticity,  seems  to  expand 
the  limits  of  the  soul,  and  endue  it  with  heightened  life  and 
power.  Long  years  afterwards  Miss  CornwalHs  used  to  revert 
to  her  Italian  life  as  the  happiest  period  of  her  existence.  Her 
letters  are  more  genial,  more  playful,  more  self-forgetting  at  this 
time  than  at  any  other ;  while  her  remarks  on  Italian  life  and 
manners  evince  a  spirit  of  observation  singularly  keen  and  dis- 
criminating, and  a  vivid  feeling  for  the  picturesque  in  life  and 
nature.  She  remained  in  Italy  a  year  and  a  half  on  this  occa- 
sion.   Subsequently,  in  1829-30,  she  spent  another  winter  there. 

During  Miss  CornwaUis's  first  absence  in  Italy  her  father 
died.  Mrs.  Cornwallis  survived  till  1836.  She  was  a  woman, 
to  judge  from  the  eulogiums  of  Sismondi,  as  weU  as  from  the 
recollections  of  surviving  friends,  of  considerable  personal 
attractions,  and  no  ordinary  powers  of  mind.  But  in  religious 
matters  she  inclined  to  the  straitest  sect  of  the  Evangelicals ; 
and  from  the  views  of  this  party  her  daughter  totally  and  most 
emphatically  dissented. 

Miss  Cornwallis  continued  to  reside  in  her  native  county  of 
Kent  all  the  remainder  of  her  life,  which,  in  spite  of  frequent 
and  alarming  attacks  of  illness  and  pain,  was  protracted  to  the 
age  of  seventy-one.  She  mixed  little  in  general  society ;  but 
she  took  delight  in  forming  the  minds  of  younger  people,  and 
doing  her  best  to  shame  her  own  sex,  more  especially,  out  of 
the  frivolities  with  which  the  female  character  is  liable  to  be 
beset.  And  her  warm  and  generous  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
her  self-chosen  pupils  seems  to  have  been  requited  with  no 
ordinary  strength  of  attachment  on  their  part.  Her  older 
friends  and  correspondents,  with  the  exception  of  Sismondi  and 
John  Hookham  Frere,^  were  not,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  people 

*  There  are  no  letters  in  the  "  Selections"  to  J.  H.  Frefe  himself,  but  many 
to  his  sister  and  others  of  his  family,  and  several  references  to  his  conversa- 
tion and  opinions  on  literary  subjects. 
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of  higli  lit(iraiy  not(».  Her  opinions  were  her  own,  the  fruit  of 
vast  reading,  close  thought,  and  perhaps,  we  may  add,  of  too 
little  argument  witli  those  who  were  her  equals  or  superiors  in 
attainment.  Her  old  friend  Sismondi,  however,  was  wont  to 
express  his  dissent  from  her  conclusions  pretty  freely  ;  and  even 
when  the  adjustment  of  woman's  true  position  in  the  world  was 
the  sul)ject  of  discussion,  did  not  allow  his  deference  for  Miss 
Coniwallis,  nor  his  appreciation  of  her  high  capacities,  to  modify 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  female  type  of  character  in  general 

**  The  qualities  of  the  heart,"  he  says,  "  are  those  by  which  above  all 
others  you  have  the  advantage  over  us.  .  .  .  Called  on  your  part  to  give 
being  to  men,  I  ascribe  very  little  importance  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  scientific  notions  you  may  implant  in  them  during  their  first  years : 
I  ascribe  infinite  importance  to  the  sentiments  you  may  develop  in 
them.  God  preserve  the  children  of  mothers  who  would  fain  be  men  ! 
For  such  there  would  be  no  more  youth,  no  more  enthusiasm,  no  more 
self-devotion,  perhaps  no  more  compassion."  ^ 

Another  subject  which  she  had  much  at  heart,  and  on  which 
also  Sismondi  differed  from  her,  was  her  theory  of  Christianity. 
Her  grand  panacea  for  remedying  the  sins  and  follies  of  the  age 
was  the  combination  of  religion  with  pliilosophy, — ^the  establish- 
ing the  conviction  that  divine  revelation  was  simply  and  solely 
an  authoritative  enforcement  of  those  moral  truths  which  rea- 
son, under  tluj  most  favourable  circumstances,  might  discover 
for  itself;  of  which,  at  all  events,  when  presented  to  its  con- 
templation in  the  t<?aching  of  Scripture,  it  was  the  sole  and 
sufficient  test.  All  theological  dogmas  which  could  not  be 
meted  to  the  requirements  of  man's  natural  conscience  and  im- 
derstanding,  she  held  to  be  tlie  aftergrowiih  of  human  invention, 
superinduced  npon  the  ])nre  theology  of  the  first  two  centuries. 
yor,  in  the  ante-Nicene  lathers  ami  Apologists,  in  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  a  Polycarp,  a  Justin,  a  Clement,  and  a  TeituUian,  in 
their  simple  profession  of  devotion  to  the  person  and  example 
of  the  Saviour,  unaccompanied  by  any  doctrinal  statements  as 
to  the  mode  and  conditions  of  salvation,  she  believed  the  only 
reliable  interpretations  of  Christ's  mission  were  to  be  recognised. 
She  did  not  admit  the  supposition  that  a  subsequent  necessity 
for  doctrinal  statenuait  might  arise  out  of  the  wayward,  often 
vicioiLs,  misrepresentations  of  men ;  that,  as  the  echoes  of  the  first 

'  "  Los  qiialitcs  <lu  cmnr  sont  ccllcs  jmr  losqiiellcs  avant  toutcs  les  autres 
Vims  remnoitez  sur  nous.  .  .  .  AppolLO  pour  votro  part  h  fair©  des 
hoiiimes,  jo  \w.  lucts  quo  fort  pou  <l'iini>ortanco  aux  notions  vraies  on 
fausscs  (le  science  que  vouh  pourriez  iraplanter  en  cux  durant  lenrs  premieres 
anuees  ;  j'cu  mets  une  infinie  aux  sentimens  que  vous  d<Sveloppez  en  enx. 
T)ieu  garde  les  cnfans  de  nitres  qui  seroient  hommes  ;  il  n'y  anroit  ploa  de 
jeunesse  pour  cux,  plus  d'enthousiasme,  i)lus  de  d6vouement,  peat-6tre  plot 
de  piti6." 
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Christian  teachei'S  faded  from  men's  ears,  and  the  first  love 
began  to  wax  cold,  some  safeguards  might  be  needed  to  prevent 
religion  from  degenerating,  under  the  influence  of  sensual  pre- 
possessions or  capricious  fancies,  into  wild  superstition  or  wilder 
antinomianism. 

Sismondi,  in  replying  to  his  friend's  argument  on  behalf  of 
primitive  Christianity,  thus  eloquently  maintains  the  superior 
excellence  and  beauty  of  some  of  its  later  developments,  and 
sees,  in  its  varied  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  mankind  at 
different  periods  and  under  different  aspects  of  civilisation,  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  its  divine  authority.  He  writes  in 
February  1840:— 

"  I  would  look  for  Christianity  rather  in  what  it  has  become  than 
in  what  it  was  at  its  origin.  Whatever  may  have  been  those  revela- 
tions and  that  divinity  over  which  the  long  course  of  ages  and  the 
influence  of  human  passions  have  spread  a  veil,  Christianity,  is  the 
richer  by  all  the  pious  meditations,  all  the  researches  into  the  human 
heart,  all  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  sentiments  with  which  the 
love  of  God  has  inspired  man  during  successive  centuries,  and  by  all 
the  experience  afforded  by  times  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  of 
barbarism  and  of  civilisation.  Such  as  it  is  preached  in  the  purest 
of  the  Keformed  Churches,  Christianity  is  the  finest  embodiment  of 
doctrines  and  moral .  teaching  which  exists.  It  is  there  that  I  love 
to  contemplate  it,  and  that,  like  all  things  intrusted  to  men  by  God, 
I  hope  and  believe  it  will  attain  still  greater  development  and  per- 
fection. Whilst  all  the  endeavours  we  make  to  return  backwards, 
to  seize  hold  of  it  in  monuments  which  themselves  have  not  been 
exempt  from  alteration,  and  which  each  succeeding  age  changes  more 
and  more  by  its  own  interpretations,  seem  to  me  to  have  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  diminishing  its  beauty  and  its  utiUty.''  ^ 

Always  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Miss  Cornwallis  hailed 
with  vivid  interest  the  first  utterances  of  that  school  of  Biblical 
Criticism  which  students  of  German  theology  were  beginning 

*  **  Je  vais  chercher  le  Christianisme  plutOt  dans  ce  qu'il  est  devenu  que 
dans  ce  qu'il  €toit  %  son  origine.  Quelles  qu'aient  6t6  les  r6v61ations  et  la 
divinity  sur  lesquelles  le  long  cours  des  ^ges  et  I'influence  des  passions 
humaines  ont  6tenda  un  voile,  le  Christianisme  s'est  enrichi  de  toutes  les 
m^il^tions  pieuses,  de  toutes  les  etudes  sur  le  coeur  humain,  de  tout  ce  que 
ramoar  de  la  divinit6  a  inspire  aiix  hommes  de  plus  beau  et  de  plus  pur,  pen- 
dant une  longue  suite  de  si^cles,  et  avee  tonte  TexpSrience  que  donnent  des 
tems  de  prosp§rit6  et  d'adversitd,  de  barl»arie,  et  de  civilisation.  Tel  qu'il  est 
pr6ch6  dans  les  ^glises  r§form6es  les  phw  i)ures,  il  est  le  plus  beau  corps  de 
doctrines  et  d'enseignement  moral  qui  existe.  C'est  li  que  j'aime  ^  le  voir, 
et  que  comme  toutes  les  choses  confines  aux  hommes  par  la  divinit6,  j'espbre 
et  je  crois  qu'il  se  d6veloppera  et  se  perfectionnera  encore.  Tandis  que  tons 
les  efforts  qu'on  fait  pour  retoumer  en  arri^re,  pour  le  saisir  dans  des  monu- 
mens  qui  n'ont  point  6t6  exempts  d'alt§ration,  et  que  chaque  si^cle  a  chang6 
et  change  encore  par  ses  interpretations,  me  semble  n'avoir  d'autre  effet  que 
de  lui  6ter  de  sa  beaut6  et  de  son  utilit§."— -Pp.  480,  481. 
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to  extend  into  England,  and  of  which  Dean  Milman's  Historj'  of 
the  Jews  was,  we  believe,  the  earliest  sample  in  a  popnlar  style 
laid  before  the  British  public.  This  certainly  implied  no  small 
courage,  and  a  very  rare  spirit  of  investigation  in  a  woman,  and 
one  brought  up,  be  it  remembered,  not  like  Miss  Aikin  in  a 
school  of  latitudinarian  Dissent,  but  in  a  strictly  evangelical 
and  otherwise  orthodox  world  of  opinion,  and  herself  cra\'inj» 
for  the  confirmation  and  assurance  of  that  religious  faith  which 
was  often  the  only  thing  that  saved  her  morbid  temperament 
from  despondency.  But  where  truth  led,  or  seemed  to  lead, 
she  never  shrank  from  following,  nor  was  she  one  who  could 
ever  rest  content  with  half  convictions  on  so  momentous  a 
subject.  Tliough  her  strong  belief  in  the  person  and  character 
of  Christ,  as  portrayed  in  the  Gospels,  rendered  her  proof 
against  the  seductions  of  Strauss's  theory,  the  conclusions  of 
Ewald  and  Bunsen  met  in  great  measure  with  her  cordial 
assent ;  and  at  a  time  when  they  were  little  talked  of  in  Eng- 
land, we  find  her  already  familiar  with  those  aspects  of  Neology 
which  have  since  introduced  terror  and  division  into  the  EngUsh 
Church ;  have  made  old  foes  draw  together  in  the  dread  of  a 
common  danger,  and  have  been  made  a  cause  of  opprobrium, 
often  misplaced  and  excessive,  for  the  impugners,  in  whatever 
degree,  of  traditional  orthodoxy.  But  then,  again,  with  the  odd 
eclecticism  wliich  she  managed  to  preser\^e  in  her  opinions,  she 
combined  this  latitudinarianism  as  to  doctrine  with  High 
(Jhurch  leanings  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  seems  even  to 
have  thought  thei*e  was  divine  sanction  for  the  doctrine  of 
apostolic  succession.  "  By  principle  and  rational  con\iction  of 
the  advantage,"  she  writes,  "  I  am  an  Episcopalian.  I  believe 
it  was  the  order  of  government  established,  if  not  by  Christ 
himself,  at  least  by  his  inmiediate  successors;  and  I  do  not  feel 
satisfied  that  we  have  the  same  claims  to  his  promises,  as 
attached  to  the  sacraments,  when  administered  by  unauthorized 
persons,  save  when  Episcopal  ordination  has  been  imattaiu- 
able." 

She  objected  to  Dissent  on  moral  grounds  also,  as  tending  to 
weaken  the  sense  of  brotherhood  among  Christians ;  while  for 
the  same  reason,  as  we  have  seen,  she  would  have  levelled  the 
outworks  of  formula  which  tend  to  isolate  the  National  Chimrh 
from  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  nation  itself.  It  is  a  little 
curious,  in  a  correspondence  which  turns  so  much  upon  religious 
topics,  and  is  carried  on  through  the  whole  period  of  the  Tracta- 
rian  movement,  to  find  so  little  reference  to  tliat  particular  con- 
flict of  views  which  was  for  many  years  by  far  the  most  stirring 
episode  in  the  history  of  our  Church,  and  of  which  Miss  Aikin's 
gossiping  letters  to   Dr.  Channing    are  continually  relating, 
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superficially  enough,  the  progress  and  purport.  Miss  Corn- 
waJlis's  discussions,  indeed,  seem  to^^  in  to  the  polemics  of  our 
present  time  far  more  than  into  the  prevailing  polemics  of  the 
days  to  which  they  belong.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the 
questions  as  between  the  Evangelical  party  and  the  Puseyites, 
or  between  the  "high  and  dry"  and  the  Puseyites,  or  even  as 
between  the  "  Broad  Church  "  of  Arnold  and  Wliately  and  the 
Puseyites,  had  comparatively  little  interest  for  her.  Her 
opinions  pointed  \>o  a  different  stage  of  liberalism  from  that  of 
any  parties  to  this  particular  strife. 

Even  those  most  inclined  to  condemn  her  sceptical  audacity 
on  doctrinal  points,  cannot  deny  that  her  convictions  were 
honest,  and  her  religious  feelings  very  fervent  and  sincere. 
"  God  knows,"  she  said  in  1846,  when  speaking  of  the  series  of 
books  she  was  then  publishing, "  I  never  put  pen  to  paper  on  these 
momentous  subjects  without  bending  in  humble  prayer  that  I 
might  be  guided  myself,  and  be  enabled  to  guide  others,  to  that 
true  wisdom,  without  which  all  learning  is  but  as  sounding 
brass/' 

There  was  another  subject  on  which  Miss  Comwallis  held 
strong  opinions  at  variance  with  those  commonly  received.  One 
of  her  Small  Books  was  on  "Man's  Power  over  Himself  to 
Prevent  or  Control  Insanity."  So  impressed  was  she  with  the 
belief  that  such  control  was  possible,  that  she  strongly  objected 
to  the  legislation  which  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  the  mad- 
man's irresponsibility ;  and  in  the  hot  arguments  which  in  con- 
veraation  she  would  maintain  on  this  point,  she  used,  as  we  have 
heard,  to  adduce  herseK  as  an  instance  of  the  power  of  self-re- 
straint. But  for  the  exercise  of  strong  resolution,  she  said,  she 
was  firmly  convinced  she  should  more  than  once  have  lost  the 
balance  of  her  mind. 

The  morbid  tendency  which  this  confession  indicates  was  no 
doubt  the  secret  of  much  of  her  unhappiness,  as  well  as  of  her 
sometimes  wayward  talent  and  temper.  She  is  described,  by 
those  who  remember  her  personal  appearance,  as  tall  and  largely 
biult,  with  marked  features,  a  sarcastic  expression  of  counte- 
nance, and  a  decided  manner.  Her  heart  was  benevolent  and 
quick  to  feel  for  suffering  and  distress,  and  she  concealed 
beneath  a  rugged  suiface  a  most  feminine  yearning  for  sym- 
pathy and  affection.  Generous  and  warm-hearted,  incapable  of 
meanness  or  hypocrisy  herself,  impatient  of  doubt  or  compro- 
mise, she  made  little  allowance  for  the  shortcomings  or  hesita- 
tion of  others ;  nor  could  she  placidly  recognise  in  the  moral 
constitution  of  the  world  that  interweaving  of  truth  with  error, 
that  complexity  in  the  "  colours  of  good  and  evil,"  which  from 
of  old  has  baffled  the  wisest  philosophy  of  man,  and  which 
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rc'velntioii  itst'lf  does  not  i)rofess  to  explain.  The  struggle  to 
cam''  reason's  powers  beyond  their  allotted  province  cost  her,  as 
she  confesses,  hours  of -agony.  There  is  something  very  touch- 
ing in  her  admission  of  defeat,  and  in  her  strong  assertion  of  the 
religious  faith  wliich,  whatever  its  exact  texture  or  hue  may 
have  been,  kept  her  from  despair;  nay,  more  than  that,  animated 
her  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life  with  sincere  trust  in  a  world 
to  come,  and  a  longing  desire  to  better  the  condition  of  her 
fellow-creatures  in  tliis. 

"  The  childlike  confidence  with  which,  when  all  else  that  we  had 
thought  stable  fails  us,  we  throw  ourselves  on  that  great  power  whose 
existence  and  attributes  become  clearer  the  more  all  other  Uungs  appear 
uncertain,  is  surely  the  frame  of  mind  which  our  Saviour  inculcated,  and 
which  is  most  becoming  the  creature  of  his  will ;  and  to  this  frame  of 
mind  I  truly  believe  that  the  most  decided  scepticism  does  lead. 
Human  passions  are  roused  in  the  progress  of  controversy,  and  ridi- 
cule is  resorted  to  when  we  are  angered  by  opposition  or  wearied  by 
folly;  but  I  believe  that  in  the  silence  of  his  chamber  the  man  becomes 
again  the  creature,  feels  his  own  bounded  powers,  and  throws  himself 
with  the  utmost  prostration  of  spirit  at  the  feet  of  that  Power  in 
whose  hands  he  feels  that  he  is." — P.  168. 

"  It  is  easy  to  write  or  to  say,  with  our  Articles,  that  God  is  *  without 
parts  or  passions ;'  but  to  feel  it,  is,  I  am  well  convinced,  the  most 
difficult  task  our  nature  has ;  and  the  way  in  which  my  own  health 
sinks  under  the  stretch  of  mind  occasioned  by  such  contemplation, 
shows  that  God  has  been  mercifal  in  giving  us  more  tangible  objects 
to  lay  hold  on.  So  convinced,  indeed,  am  I  that  it  is  impossible  to 
be  well  with  such  things  always  in  one's  head,  that  I  would  abandon 
these  studies  if  I  could,  and  plunge  into  active  life,  satisfied  to  do  my 
duty  as  well  as  I  could,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God's  mercy.  But  in 
utter  loneliness  the  mind  turns  inward  to  search  into  its  own  nature 
and  prospects;  and  this  research  shakes  the  mortal  case  shrewdly. 
Few  can  comprehend  this,  and  I  who  feel  it  can  hardly  describe ;  but 
I  certainly  feel  that  those  who  eat  largely  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  will 
surely  die,  and  that  soon.  ...  I  sometimes  doubt  if  my  course  of 
study  and  thinking  afibrds  happiness;  gratification  of  no  ordinary  kind 
attends  it  sometimes,  but  it  is  only  sometimes,  and  there  are  many 
hours  of  weariness,  when  the  exhausted  mind  lies  prostrate  under  the 
painful  sense  of  its  own  littleness.  ...  I  am  not  a  bit  well ;  head 
aching  continually,  and  every  breath  of  wind  makes  me  shiver,  but  the 
sword  has  worn  out  the  scabbard,  and  it  is  too  late  now  to  mend  it,  so 
I  must  go  on  as  I  can.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  do  as  I  did  once 
when  a  child,  and  sit  down  by  my  bedside  and  cry,  nobody  could  tell 
why.  I  got  a  dose  of  physic  for  my  pains  then,  and  it  cured  me  of 
crying  for  ever ;  but  I  should  fancy  my  brains  were  none  the  better 
for  that  force  done  to  nature,  and  I  rather  envy  those  who  can  open 
their  eye-sluices  and  let  off  a  little  of  that  ^  perilous  stuff  which  weighs 
upon  the  heart.'  "— P.  109. 
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She  said  herself,  that  the  gloom  of  the  soul  was  never  so 
deep  with  her  after  her  experience  of  life  in  Italy,  as  before  she 
"  broke  prison ;"  and  that  the  sense  of  happiness  she  was  then 
conscious  of,  as  proving  to  her  that  happiness  was  at  least  a 
possibility,  prevented  her  from  being  ever  again  overwhelmed 
by  the  sense  of  present  ennui.  Still,  existence  had  no  charms 
to  make  her  love  it ;  and  every  access  of  sickness  seems  to  have 
been  welcomed  by  her  in  the  hope  that  it  might  prove  a  dis- 
missal from  the  world  and  its  perplexities. 

To  one  of  her  friends  she  begins  a  letter  thus,  in  1841 : — 

"  The  glow  is  bright  in  the  evening  sky, 

And  the  evening  star  is  fair ; 

The  buds  are  breaking, 

The  flowers  are  waking, 

And  sweet  is  the  fresh  spring  air. 

"  But  there  is  a  brighter  glow  to  come, 
And  an  hour  more  fair  than  this ; 
When,  though  friends  are  weeping, 
The  body  lies  sleeping. 
And  the  spirit  breathes  free  in  bliss. 

"  This  may  be  a  sort  of  answer  to  your  inquiries,  my  dearest  Anna, 
for  I  would  not  that  you  should  hear  of  illness  in  any  other  tone.  .  .  . 
I  begin  to  feel  the  confident  hope  that  my  affairs  with  this  world  are 
drawing  to  a  close.  How  happy  this  hope  has  made  me  I  cannot 
make  you  comprehend ;  but  at  no  moment  of  my  life  do  I  recollect  to 
have  felt  so  exhilarated."— P.  228. 

And  again,  a  year  or  two  after,  when  the  breaking  of  an 
abscess  on  the  lungs  had  brought  her  very  near  the  grave : — 

"  I  cannot,  things  being  as  they  are,  entertain  any  very  great  ex- 
pectation of  recovery,  though  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible.  Now 
I  am  so  far  revived  that  I  can  write,  propped  up  with  pillows,  in  my 
easy-chair.  But,  as  I  have  said  already,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  God  ; 
and  if  an  easy  mind  and  pleasure  in  the  thought,  rather  than  dread  of 
death,  can  keep  fever  down,  and  give  the  constitution  a  chance  of 
rallying,  why,  I  have  that  chance.  .  •  .  K  death  comes,  I  shall  receive 
it  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing ;  if  not,  I  shall  brace  myself  again  for  my 
pilgrimage,  and  see  how  much  more  I  can  do  that  may  be  useful 
whilst  I  stay  here."— P.  247. 

Poetical  composition  was  one  of  her  resources,  especially  in 
those  moods  of  depression  to  which  she  so  often  alludes.  The 
verses  printed  in  this  volume  are  almost  all  of  a  sombre,  melan- 
choly cast.  They  have  reference  chiefly  to  personal  emotion, 
and  evince  reflection  and  sensibility  rather  than  high  imagina- 
tive power.  Among  them  are  many  translations  from  German, 
a  lai^age  in  which  she  became  a  proficient  long  before  it  was 
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usual  to  find  English  ladies  at  all  acquainted  with  it.  But  not 
only  was  Miss  Cornwallis  familiar  with  what  we  now  call  the 
ordinary  modern  tongues,  she  was  skilled  also  in  the  dead 
languages,  Hebrew  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  not  only 
was  she  well  read  in  the  philosophy,  poetry,  and  histoiy  of  all 
eultivati^d  ages,  l)ut  she  was  versed  likewise  in  many  abstruse 
sciences.  \Vlien  in  Italy  she  made  a  study  of  Medicine  and 
Anatomy.  Cheiuistr}\  and  the  phenomena  of  Electricity,  occu- 
]ii(Kl  much  of  her  attention.  Yet  with  all  this  she  was  an  adept 
in  woman's  accomplishments  too  :  was  a  skilfid  musician, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  could  paint  in  water-colours  and 
draw  caricatures ;  coidd  model  in  wax,  and  sometimes  even, 
like  ^Irs.  Carter,  condescend  to  make  a  cap  or  pudding.^  Ig- 
norance, whether  in  man  or  woman,  was  in  her  estimation,  as 
she  was  lun^er  tired  of  enforcing,  the  gi'eat  bane  of  human 
existence,  and  intellectual  progress  the  one  suro  road  to  moral 
happiness  and  improvement. 

From  the  time  she  conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  the  Smnll 
J)(>ol\<i,  her  reading  and  writing  ardour  became  hotter  than  ever, 
it  was  indeed  no  child's  play  t^  condense  and  popularize  the 
l(\ssons  of  ])hilosophy  and  sc'ience,  not  into  the  form  of  mere 
manuals  for  reference,  but  into  tn^atises  calling  out  and  suggest- 
ing the  higlier  fun(.*ti(Uis  of  gencnulization  with  reference  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  dispensations  of  crmitive  wisdom. 

"  Now  I  will  toll  you  what  I  have  been  about,"  she  writ<i8  to  one  of 
her  coadjutors,  in  1843.  "In  the  first  place,  I  got  up  Chemistry,  of 
which  I  did  not  know  a  great  deal  before,  and  wrote  the  *  Introduction 
to  Practical  Organic  Chemistry;'  then  came  the  table  of  a  Lecture  on 
Insanity,  .  .  .  and  this  required  no  small  research;  and  this  is  nearly 
done.  And  then  I  have  been  reading  for  one  tract  on  Greek  Philo- 
sophy, and  have  got  through  about  two  sheets  of  that,  at  odd  times 
working  at  the  Greek  language,  and  so  I  have  tsiken  an  Oration  of 
1  )eniostheucs  to  put  into  literal  English,  and  back  again  into  Greek ; 
besides  which  I  have  been  reading  and  theorizing  about  iEiSohylud' 
Prometheus  Vinct  us, yv'ith.  Cudworth's  Intellectual  SystenijBJid  Brucker's 
History  of  Philosophy y  and  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Athenagoras,  for  tho 
Orpliic  Theology.  Now,  if  ever  one  might  be  excused  for  not  writiDg 
to  one's  friends  under  a  press  of  business,  I  think  I  have  that  excuse 
to  offer.  ...  In  tlic  midst  of  this  I  have  been  quite  happy  and  well ; 
not  a  moment,  even  nt  meal  times,  was  unemployed;  my  books, 
paper,  and  pens  were  beside  me,  and  I  ate  with  my  lefk  hand,  and 
wrot(»  with  my  right,  and  never  even  thought  whether  I  was  alone.  1 
think  that  this  is  th(i  secret  of  being  happy — the  having  always  some 
engrossing  subject  to  occupy  the  mind." — P.  287. 

^  We  write  8<imc  of  these  i)er8onal  particulars  from  tlie  recollections  of 
friends,  for  the  published  volume  of  her  letters  gives  hut  scant  information 
of  the  biographical  sort. 
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The  works  by  which  Miss  Coruwallis  has  established  her 
claim  to  a  dignified  place  in  the  itinks  of  female  authorship, 
are — "  Pericles,  a  Tale  of  Athens  in  the  83d  Olympiad,"  of  which 
Dr.  Hawtrey,  the  late  Head  Master  and  Provost  of  Eton,  said 
he  had  "  never  met  with  any  work  of  fiction  on  a  classical 
subject  which  united  so  much  valuable  information  to  so 
interesting  a  story ;"  fifteen  entirely,  and  four  more  partially, 
of  the  Small  Books  on  Great  Subjects,  embracing  the  topics 
of  Physiology,  Metaphysics,  Jurisprudence,  Chemistry,  Greek 
Philosophy,  Grammar,  History,  and  Social  Science;  a  Prize 
Essay  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  published  by  Smith  and  Elder 
in  1853;  five  articles  contributed  to  the  Westminster  Revieav, 
on  social  and  other  subjects  ;  and  one  or  two  to  Fraser*s  Maga- 
zine, on  Naval  Education. 

The  Small  Books  were  received  with  great  favour  at  the  time 
of  their  publication,  both  in  England  and  in  America.  Second 
and  third  editions  were  called  for ;  "  and,"  says  the  editor  of  Miss 
Comwallis's  letters,  "  it  was  in  a  spirit  of  triumph  in  which  no 
mean  or  personal  feeling  had  place,  that  she  delighted  to  re- 
mark how  *  through  the  long  series  no  hostile  criticism  had 
discovered  a  misrepresentation  or  a  mistake.' "  In  those  of  her 
books  which  treated  of  the  history  of  Christianity,  her  method 
was  to  dwell  with  emphasis  on  the  simple  affirmations  to  which 
she  firmly  held,  but  not  to  provoke  controversy  or  shock  pre- 
judice by  drawing  conclusions,  which,  she  nevertheless  believed, 
congenial  readers  would  not  fail  to  discover  for  themselves.  So 
it  was  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  critics  of  the  press  passed 
by  the  element  of  "  unsoundness,"  and  imited  in  praising  the 
learning,  the  impartiality,  the  good  sense,  and  the  liberality  of  the 
unknown  author.  Her  own  consciousness,  however,  that  many 
of  her  convictions  were  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  the  world 
around  her,  on  points  on  which  opinion  is  peculiarly  sensitive, 
and  the  dislike  of  giving  offence,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  hearing 
her  views  scoffed  at  as  a  mere  woman's  notions  on  the  other, 
kept  her  firm  in  the  resolution  of  concealing  her  authorship  as 
long  as  she  should  live.  But  she  left  with  her  editor — one  of 
her  attached  female  disciples,  as  we  believe,  and  the  domestic 
companion  of  her  later  years— the  charge  of  lifting  the  veil 
after  her  death,  and  making  known  any  particidars  of  her 
literary  life  and  correspondence  that  might  have  an  interest  for 
the  public  at  large.  We  cannot  but  wish  this  charge  had  been 
carried  out  a  little  more  fully ;  that  a  few  more  particulars,  at 
least,  had  been  given  as  to  the  society  in  which  Miss  Cornwallis 
mixed,  and  the  means  which  she  possessed  for  acquiring  that 
very  wide  and  varied  knowledge  which  was  the  cherished  de- 
light of  her  life.     In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  correspondence. 
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we  hear  of  mornings  spent  in  reading  at  the  British  Museum, 
but  there  is  no  distinct  record  of  any  residence  in  the  metro- 
polis. Her  letters  are  all  dated  from  the  country ;  almost  all 
from  her  quiet  homes  in  Kent.  A  slight  connexion  and  old 
hereditary  friendship  with  the  family  of  John  Hookham  Frere, 
the  accomplished  author  of  WliisUecraft,  and  friend  of  Can- 
ning, aftbrded  her,  as  it  would  seem,  some  of  the  pleasantest 
opportunities  of  enjoying  varied  intellectual  converse.  At  one 
time  of  her  life,  she  was,  as  we  have  before  said,  a  not  un- 
frequeut  guest  at  Hampstead,  where  one  of  Mr.  Frere's  brothers 
had  his  home,  and  here  she  met  many  cultivated  and  distinguished 
men ;  among  others  S.  T.  Coleridge,  who,  as  she  records,  sat  by 
lier  at  dinner  on  one  occasion,  and  charmed  her  by  his  conver- 
sation. He  talked  of  the  sense  of  immortality  in  man,  and  of 
its  univei'sality,  which,  in  liis  opinion,  caused  it  to  partake  of 
tlie  nature  of  what  we  call  instinct  in  animals.  " '  The  only 
time  1  ever  saw  Lord  Byron,'  he  said, '  he  pointed  to  a  man  in 
a  state  of  brutal  intoxication,  and  asked  if  I  thought  that  a 
])ruof  of  an  immortal  nature.'  *  Your  inquiry,  my  Lord,  is'  I 
answenid ;  and  so  it  was ;  it  was  the  natural  instinct  shrinking 
with  abhon*ence  from  the  degradation  of  the  souL"  "  Such  con- 
versation," adds  Miss  Cornwallis,  "at  a  dinner  party  is  not 
common,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  my  place." — P.  49. 

Miss  Coniwallis  died  in  January  1858.  Tlie  published  cor- 
resi)ondence  ends  in  November  1856,  and  we  have  no  record 
of  th(5  concluding  i)eriod  of  her  life ;  but  from  the  list  of  her 
writings  it  ap])ears  that  her  pen  was  active  up  to  within  a  few 
months  of  her  decease,  and  that  one  of  the  latest  subjects  that 
occupied  her  was  the  reform  of  the  laws  respecting  the  property 
of  manied  women,  which  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
curried  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament  the  year  before 
she  died. 

And  here  we  must  claim  a  moment's  pause  for  a  comparison, 
which  tlie  recent  publication  of  a  supplemental  volume  of  'the 
letters  of  Eugenie  de  (lu^rin  has  suggested  to  us,  between  two 
female  intellects  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  one  of  the 
English  Protestant,  the  other  of  the  Fi*ench  Eomanist  type. 
We  lay  stress  upon  the  first  term  in  this  qualification,  for  it  is 
evident  to  us  that  national,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  influences, 
had  their  share  in  the  mentiil  development  of  each  of  these 
gifted  ladies.  In  Caroline  Cornwallis  we  see  Protestantism 
resolving  itself  into  Eationalism ;  in  Eugenie  de  Guerin  we  see 
Catholicism  tending  to  Mysticism ;  yet,  even  with  the  uncom- 
])romising  appeal  to  reason  as  the  vrrifyhig  faculty  which 
limited  Miss  Cornwallis's  theoixitical  faith,  we  still  discern  the 
workings  of  that  deep  sense  of  imseen  realities  which,  ainid  all 
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varieties  of  belief  and  disbelief,  has  ever  been  found  brooding 
over  the  Teutonic  mind,  and  enduing  the  contemplative,  often 
gloomy  intellect  of  the  North,  with  its  highest  modes  of  ima- 
gination ;  while  the  pious  meditations  of  the  French  lady  are 
woven  over  the  framework  of  a  refined  sentimentality,  which, 
under  other  inspiration,  might  have  afforded  garniture  for  a  novel 
of  Balzac  or  George  Sand.  The  earthly  love  and  tenderness  for 
friends,  brother,  home,  and  nature,  in  whioh  Eugenie's  soul  was 
steeped,  mingled  with  and  led  on  to  her  devout  life-consecration 
to  a  Higher  Power.  She  felt  the  sense  of  bliss  to  consist  in 
close-confiding  trust  and  self-abnegation ;  and  for  the  full  content- 
ment of  such  yearnings  as  hers,  she  could  find  no  satisfying  ob- 
ject save  such  as  dogmatic  Christian  doctrine  afforded  her.  She 
knew  no  impulse  for  questioning  or  searching  into  the  grounds 
of  things.  Her  gentle  marvel  at  life's  mysteries  was  easily 
quelled  by  the  dictates  of  faith  ;  and  she  was  content  to  accept 
her  Church's  view  of  what  religion  is,  and  to  see  beauty  in  all 
its  forms,  though,  with  her  innate  purity  and  elevation  of  soul, 
it  was  its  spirit  and  not  its  form  to  which  she  really  clung. 
Those  portions  of  Mile,  de  Gu^rin's  writings  which  do  not  de- 
rive their  whole  interest  from  the  self-communings  of  her  faith 
and  love,  charm  us  chiefly  by  the  minute  and  graphic  touches 
of  life  and  nature  with  which  they  abound.  But  in  her  small 
details  there  is  no  attempt  at  philosophy  or  generalization,  no 
quickness  to  probe,  no  restless  desire  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
a  world  immersed  in  sin  and  error.  She  writes  of  the  things 
and  persons  around  her  with  the  taste  and  discrimination,  but 
also  with  something  of  the  gossiping  minuteness  of  a  De  Sevign^. 
And  her  personal  appearance,  slight,  pale,  fragile,  insignificant 
but  for  dark  intelligent  eyes  and  a  bright  smile  which  sometimes 
illumined  the  pensiveness  of  her  coimtenance, — how  different  is 
this  too  from  the  outward  aspect  which  we  have  heard  ascribed 
to  the  English  lady  philosopher.  Family  affections  and  a  sense 
of  duty  kept  Eugenie  de  Guerin  in  the  world,  but  natural  in- 
clination would  have  consigned  her  to  a  cloister.  Miss  Com- 
waUis,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  was  repelled  from  the 
amenities  of  social  intercourse  by  the  angularity  of  her  own 
nature,  by  dislike  of  notoriety  as  a  "  learned  lady,"  and  by  the 
want  of  natural  objects  for  her  softer  affections ;  certainly  not 
from  the  sense  that  the  soul's  perfection  could  best  be  attained 
by  recluse  meditation.  On  this  subject  hear  her  emphatic  pro- 
test against  the  pietism  of  Wilberforce  : — 

"  Wilberforce  mistook  his  road  (led  away  by  the  speciousness  of 
the  rehgious  party  he  attached  himself  to),  and  strove  to  *  meditate ' 
when  he  ought  to  have  thought.  He  wasted  precious  time  in  writing 
down  good  resolutions  and  self-reproaches  for  doing  less  than  he  ought, 
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yet  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  all  his  writing  and  medita- 
tion was  the  cause  of  his  doing  little.  Thought^  happily  for  na,  is  very 
rapid ;  and  if  we  were  really  determined  to  think  when  we  ought  to 
do  so,  with  the  full  powers  of  our  reason,  five  minutes  would  generally 
despatch  the  business,  and  well  too ;  for  the  mind,  already  well  stored 
with  knowledge  and  accustomed  to  close  application,  can  bring  its 
powers  to  bear  on  any  given  subject  at  a  moment's  notice  with 
thorough  effect.  To  set  apart  hours  for  thinking  is  mere  indolence, 
and  has  much  the  same  effect  on  the  mind  that  a  diet  of  weak  broth 
would  have  on  the  body :  it  enfeebles  and  unfits  it  for  any  vigorous 
effort.  At  fifty-two,  Wilberforce  complains  that  his  memory  is  failing. 
He  himself  attributes  it  to  having  suffered  his  thoughts  to  be  too  desul- 
tory, and  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  right ;  his  water-gruel  *  medita- 
tions *  had  taken  firom  him  the  power  of  grasping  rapidly  and  firmly 
the  objects  brought  before  him  ;  for  I  have  invariably  seen  among  my 
acquaintauce  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  failed  the  earliest  in  those 
who  applied  the  least." — P.  197. 

And  here  our  remarks  draw  to  an  end.  It  so  happens  that 
the  three  clever  women  with  whose  memorials  we  have  been 
occupying  ourselvei?,  take  up  their  position  respectively  in  the 
three  departments  into  which  the  genius  of  ages  and  the  genius 
of  individuals  are  said  to  be  alike  distributable.  Poetry,  Narra- 
tive, and  Pliilosophy  or  Science,  have  been  by  turns  the  favourite 
forms  of  hmnan  thought  since  men  began  to  think.  In  the 
l)resent  century  they  would  seem  to  have  each  come  in  for  their 
sliare  in  giving  the  prevalent  direction  to  the  public  taste.  Tlie 
quality  of  imaguiation  was  certainly  predominant  in  the  days 
to  whicli  Joanna  Baillie  properly  belonged,  the  days  of  the 
gicat  minstrels — of  Scott,  Byron,  Cfimpbell,  Southey.  It  was 
at  History's  shrine  that  Lucy  Aikin  paid  her  devotions,  in  com- 
pany with,  at  however  respectfid  a  distance,  Hallani,  Mackin- 
tosh, and  Sismondi.  Philosophy  claimed  Caroline  Comwallis 
as  her  own, — the  critical  philosophy  which  the  new  impulses  of 
the  time  had  brought  from  the  German  universities,  and  which 
is  making  its  familiar  home  in  the  minds  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. All  honour  be  to  the  triad  !  They  had  neither  of  them 
cause;  to  be  ashamed  of  the  place  assigned  to  their  productions 
on  the  shelves  of  contempoiury  literatui'C.  With  whatever 
dilHirences  of  taste  or  ability,  they  each  in  their  several  way 
helped  to  vindicate  woman's  right  to  the  fitinchise  of  the  human 
intc^llect,  and  have  afforded  man  opportmiity  to  show  that  the 
old  days  of  jealousy  and  derisive  compliment  are  at  an  end,  and 
that  tlie  ])retensioHS  of  a  ^>r^a<;«.*?c  ridicule  wovlii  bo  as  unmean- 
ing in  tliis  latter  half  of  tlie  nineteenth  centuiy  as  were  the 
fantastic  pedantries  of  La  Mancha's  knight  among  the  working- 
day  realities  of  the  age  of  Cervantes. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Det  NorsJce  Folks  ITistarie.    P.  A.  Munch.    Vols, 
i.  ii.  iii.     Christiania,  1852-55. 

2.  Den  DansJce  Erohring  af  England  og  Nonnandiet.     J.  J.  A. 

WoRSAAE.   Copenhagen,  Gyldendalske  Boghhandling,  1 863. 

3.  The  Anglo-Saocon  Chronicle.    Edited  by  Benjamin  Thorpe, 

for  the  Master  of  the  Kolls.     London,  Longmans,  1861. 
•  2  vols. 
4r.  Lives  of  Edward  the  Confessor,    Edited  by  H.  E.  Luard,  M. A., 
for  the  Master  of  the  liolls.     London,  Longmans,  1858. 

The  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  England  was  really 
the  rule  of  Earl  Godwin  and  liis  sons.  The  foundations  of 
the  fortune  of  that  family  had  been  laid  in  exile.  Already,  in 
the  year  1009,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  Brihtric,  the 
brother  of  the  arch-traitor  Edric  Streon,  had  slandered  Wulf- 
noth  the  "  Child,"  a  noble  Thane  of  the  South  Saxons,  to  his 
weak-minded  master ;  and  that  too  at  the  very  moment  when  a 
mighty  fleet  was  gathered  together  to  meet  a  threatened  invasion 
of  the  Danes.  The  result  was  that  Wulfnoth  went  into  banish- 
ment, with  twenty  ships,  and  wasted  the  south  coast  as  he  went. 
Brihtric  sailed  after  him  with  180  ships,  and  boasted  that  he 
would  bring  the  traitor  back  quick  or  dead  ;  but  a  great  storm 
arose,  the  ships  were  dashed  against  each  other,  and  driven  on 
shore  in  a  shattered  state.  Then  Wulfnoth  fell  on  tliem,  and 
burned  Brihtric's  ships.  When  the  news  came  to  the  King,  he 
and  his  "  witan  "  were  reft  of  counsel.  They  were  all  as  "  un- 
ready" as  their  lord ;  and  the  end  of  that  great  armament  was  that 
every  man  went  to  his  home,  and  England  was  as  defenceless 
as  ever,  when  Thorkell  the  Tall  came  with  his  "  huge  hostile 
host,"  after  Lammas-tide,  to  revenge  his  brother  Sigvald's  death, 
who  had  fallen  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Brice's  Day.  But  we  have 
to  deal  with  Wulfnoth  rather  than  Ethelred  and  his  evU  coun- 
sel. The  noble  "  Child"  went  into  exile,  and  took  with  him  his 
son  Godwin,  then  probably  a  boy.  We  hear  little  more  of 
the  father.  His  name,  which  together  with  those  of  the  false 
brothers  Brihtric  and  Edric,  is  before  found  in  Anglo-Saxon 
charters,  appears  no  more ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  threw  in 
his  lot  with  King  Sweyn  Forkbeard  and  his  mighty  son  Canute, 
with  whom  Earl  Godwin,  or  Godioinus  Dux,  soon  rose  to  high 
rank.^    As  early  as  the  year  1018,  we  find  him  signing  Canute's 

*  It  is  clear,  from  the  unfailing  evidence  of  contemporary  deeds,  that  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  father's  fate,  the  son  returned  and  was  reconciled 
to  Ethelred,  for  in  the  will  of  Athelstan  Atheling  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage : — "  And  I  grant  to  Godwin  Wulfnod's  son  the  land  at  Compton,  which 
his  father  before  had ;"  and  in  all  likelihood  he  is  the  "Godwin  minister" 
who  signs  several  of  Ethelred's  later  charters.  But  from  the  very  outset  of 
Canute's  reign  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Godwin's  power. 
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charters ;  and  the  year  after,  when  Canute,  having  laid  all  Eng- 
land under  his  feet,  and  being  firmly  seated  on  the  Danish 
throne  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Harold,  made  an  expedition 
to  Jonisborg,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Baltic,  Godwin,  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  English  troops,  so  distinguished  himself  that  the 
English  were  ever  afterwards  held  by  Canute  as  good  aa  the 
Danes,  and  their  young  leader  was  rewarded  by  the  hand  of 
Githa,  the  King's  cousin,  and  sister  of  UK  Jarl,  who  had  mar- 
ried Astritha,  the  great  King's  sister.  All  through  Canute's 
reign  his  Saxon  favourite  kept  his  love,^  and  at  his  death,  in 
1035,  we  find  Godwin  and  his  friends  standing  by  Emma  and 
her  son  Hardicanute,  rather  than  by  Harold  Harefoot,  Canute's 

^  The  "UTiter  of  the  most  intereating  contem])orary  life  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor— first  i)rinted  by  Mr.  Luard  for  tlie  Master  of  the  Rolls, — a  man  who 
well  knew  the  King,  as  well  as  Earl  Go<lwin  and  his  sons  and  daughter — thus 
describes  Earl  Godwin's  character  and  position  in  Canute's  reign  : — **  This 
Godwin,  us  he  wad  wary  in  counsel,  so  also  in  warlike  matters  had  he  been 
proved   by  the   King   as   most  valiant.      Besides,  for  the  evennciss  of  his 
teni]ior,  he  was  in  the  greatest  favour  with  every  one  as  well  as  the  King ; 
a  man  matchless  for  the  constancy  with  which  he  girded  himself  to  work, 
and  accessible  to  all,  with  a  cheerful  and  ready  good-will.    But  when  certain 
sufficient  affairs  of  state  had  recalled  the  King  to  his  ovra  nation — for  in  his 
absence  some  had  thrown  off  his  yoke  and  made  them  ready  to  rebellion — 
Godwin  clung  to  him  on  his  whole  journey  as  his  constant  companion.    Here 
the  King  bad  more  opportunity  of  observing,  in  the  example  of  this  great 
chief,  his  foresight,  his  endurance  of  toil,  and  his  skill  in  warfare.     He  saw 
also  how  deep-seated  was  his  gift  of  si>eech,  and  felt,  if  he  could  hind  such  a 
man  to  himself  more  closely  by  some  fitting  gift,  what  a  gain  it  would  be  to 
him  in  governing  his  newly  won  kingdom  of  England.     Having  proved  him, 
therefore,  a  little  longer,  he  made  him  one  of  his  councillors  and  gave  him 
his  cousin  to  wife.     Whence,  too,  when  he  returned  to  England,  having  set 
all  things  on  a  right  footing  in  his  Danish  kingdom,  he  (Godwin)  is  made  by 
the  King  an  earl,  dux^  and  the  King's  8]M;kesman  {fnijitlus^  or  president  of 
the  Council.      Nor  when  he  had  attained  so  great  a  dignity  was  he  puffed 
up,  but  to  all  good  men,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  proved  himself  a  father; 
for  ho  did  not  now  throw  off  that  gentleness  of  spirit  which  he  had  learned 
from  his  boyhood  up,  but  cidtivated  it  as  a  natural  gift,   by  continually 
practising  it  both  to  his  inferiors  and  his  equals.     Whosoever  did  wrong, 
from  him  what  was  lawful  and  right  was  instantly  exacted.      For  whidi 
reason  he  was  looked  on  by  all  the  sons  of  his  country  in  the  light  of 
a  father  rather  than  a  lord.     From  such  a  sire,  sons  and  daughters  were 
bom  not  unworthy  of  their  origin,   for  they  were  remarkable  as  inherit- 
ing both  their  father's  and  their  mother's  honesty,  and  in  bringing  them 
up  (Jodwin  i>aid  special  attention  to  instructing  them  in  those  arttB,   by 
which  he  prcjtarcd  in  these  his  children,  both  a  bulwark  and  a  delight  to  the 
nation.   So  long  as  the  aforesaid  King  Canute  reigned,  he,  Grodwin,  flonrished 
in  his  Court  as  first  among  the  great  chiefs  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  reason  of 
his  fairness,  all  agreed  in  thinking,  that  what  he  was  for  writing  should  be 
written,  what  he  was  for  cancelling  should  be  cancelleil."     There  can  be  no 
doubt,  from  the 'precedence  given  to  Godwin  in  almost  all  Canute's  charters, 
that  ho  was  in  the  highest  rank.      In  a  very  little  while  after  Canute's  con- 
(piest  of  the  kingdom,  we  find  him  signing  and  continuing  to  sign  next  after 
the  King,  and  that  Ix'fore  Earl  Eric,  Earl  Hacon,  the  sous  of  Earl  Haoon  of 
Norway,  and  also  before  Earl  Ulf,  the  King's  cousin  and  brother-in-law. 
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son  by  a  Saxon  concubine,  and  thus  espousing  the  Danish  rather 
than  the  Saxon  side.  But  when  Hardicanute  loitered  in  Den- 
mark, and  lost  time  in  settling  his  quarrel  with  Magnus  of 
Norway,  the  Danish  Thingmannalid — the  Varangians  of  the 
Danish  dynasty  in  England — had  their  way.  From  the  first 
they  had  sided  with  Harold,  who  was  on  the  spot,  rather  than 
with  his  brother,  who  was  abroad.  They  thought  that  if  a  crown 
was  worth  having  it  was  worth  seeking,  and  as  they  went 
England  went.  Hardicanute's  party  lost  gi^ound.  Emma  was 
banished  to  Flanders  by  her  rival's  son,  and  Godwin  went  over 
to  Harold's  side. 

But  before  she  went,  if  we  may  believe  one  MS.  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,^  Godwin  had  done  a  deed  of  blood  which  was  note- 
worthy even  in  that  bloody  age.  In  the  year  1036,  "  the  harm- 
less Atheling "  Alfred,  Ethelred's  elder  son  by  Emma,  tried  to 
make  his  way  to  his  mother  at  Winchester,  but  Earl  Godwin, 
according  to  tliis  MS.,  "  would  not  suffer  it,  nor  other  men,  who 
had  great  power  in  this  land ;  for  the  voice  of  the  people  was 
then  much  for  Harold,  though  it  was  unrightful.  But  Godwin 
hindered  him  and  threw  him  into  prison,  and  his  followers  he 
scattered,  and  some  cruelly  killed.  .  .  .  Never  was  a  bloodier 
deed  done  in  this  land  since  the  Danes  came  and  here  took  up 
free  quarters."^     It  is  remarkable  that  this  foul  deed  is  laid  to 

^  This  is  Cotton.  Tib.  B.  i.  Cotton.  Tib.  B.  iv.  leaves  out  Godwin's  name 
altogether,  and  imputes  the  crime  to  Harold  Harcfoot. 

2  Thorpe,  in  his  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  has  here  made  a 
ridiculous  mistranslation.  The  Saxon  words  are  "  her  frid  namon,"  which  he 
renders  "here  made  peace."  That  the  Danes  came  into  England  to  make 
peace,  or  that  they  made  it  when  here,  is  startling  in  itself,  and  much  more  so 
coming  after  the  story  of  such  a  deed  of  blood.  But  the  words  mean  nothing 
of  the  kind.  They  correspond  exactly  to  "  free  quarters," — a  place  where  they 
could  store  up  their  booty  in  peace,  holding  it  with  a  strong  hand  against 
all  comers  ;  where  they  could,  in  short,  have  an  asylum.  But,  alas,  there  are 
many  mistakes  in  this  edition.  We  shall  find  another  when  we  speak  of  the 
said  Godwin's  career.  Take  another,  just  before  this  story  of  the  hcarmless 
Atheling.  When  Canute  died,  one  of  the  MS.  of  the  Chronicle,  Laud.  Bodl. 
636,  says,  *'>a  lidsmen  on  Lunden  gecuron  Harold,"  which  Mr.  Thorpe 
translates  "  the  lithsmen  of  London  chose  Harold,"  adding,  in  a  note  to 
**  lithsmen,"  **  sailors,  from  /id,  a  shii)."  Now  it  so  happens  that  these 
"  iidwie/i"  do  not  come  from  li^  a  ship,  nor  were  they  sailors,  nor  were  they 
sailors  o/* London.  They  were  the  soldiers  of  the  "Thingmannalid,"  whose 
quarters  were  in  London,  We  shall  have  to  8j)eak  of  them  more  at  length. 
Again,  having  thus  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  word  "lidsmen,"  a  little 
farther  on  he  finds  the  word  "  huscarl,"  in  the  passage  where  the  same  ms. 
says,  that  Emma-^Elfgifu,  Canute's  widow,  sat  at  Winchester  "mid  >8es  cjTiges 
huscarlum  hyra  suna,"  with  the  king's  housecarles,  her  sons ;  here  Mr. 
Thorpe  has  another  note  to  **  huscarlum,"  as  follows  :  "  The  Danish  body- 
guard, though  retained  till  the  time  of  the  Conquest."  But  here  again  he  is 
quite  wrong.  The  king's  housecarles  were  the  king's  ])rivate  body-guard, 
the  rank  and  file,  aa  it  were,  of  his  "bird,"  "hired"  or  comitatus.  They 
were  in  no  sense  a  national  militia  or  condottieri,  as  the  Thingmannalid 
were.      This  is  plain  from  many  passages  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
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Godwin's  charge  by  a  single  manuscript,  and  that  the  same 
whicli,  when  he  sickened  shortly  before  his  death  and  after- 
wards recovered/  proceeds  to  say,  with  a  monkish  whine,  "  but 
lie  made  too  little  atonement  for  those  goods  of  God  which  he 
had  from  many  holy  places."  For  three  years  and  a  half 
Goilwin  stood  Ijy  Harold  Harefoot  till  the  young  king  died  sud- 
denly, March  17,  1040,  at  Oxford.  Then  messengers  were  sent 
to  Emma  and  Hardicanute  at  Bruges  in  Flandera.  They  lost 
little  time  in  coming  to  England.  One  of  Hardicanute's  fii'st  acts 
was  to  have  his  half-brother's  body  dug  up  from  the  grave,  and 
cast  into  a  marsh  by  the  Thames'  side,  whence  it  was  taken  by 
his  friends  and  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes, 
just  outside  Temple  Bar, — the  church,  no  doubt,  of  the  Thing- 
mannalid,  crowning  the  ridge  of  the  Strand,  and  at  the  very 
verge  of  the  city.  His  next  was  to  lay  heavy  taxes  on  the  people. 
He  recalled  his  other  half-brother  Edward,  Emma's  son,  from 
Normandy,  and  treacherously  slew  Eadulf,  Earl  of  Northum- 
bria,  having  broken  the  word  which  he  had  pledged, — to  let 
him  come  and  go  in  peace.  The  vacant  earldom  was  given  to  a 
famous  man,  Sigurd  Bjorn's  son,  the  Earl  Siward  of  ShaJcespeare. 
When  th(^  people  of  Worcestei^hire  rose  and  slew  two  of  his 
housecarles  who  demanded  the  king's  taxes,  Hardicanute 
wasted  their  shire  with  fire  and  sword,  and  finally,  having 
reigned  a  little  less  than  two  years,  during  which,  as  the  old 
Chronicle  says,  "  he  never  did  one  kingly  thing,"  he  fell  smitten 
with  a  stroke  at  a  drinking-bout  at  Lambeth,  and  after  a  dread- 
ful struggle,  spoke  never  a  word,  but  died  and  departed.  "  And 
all  the  folk  then  chose  Edward,  and  took  him  for  their  king,  as 
was  his  rightful  due." 

And  n(jw  came  a  great  change  for  England,  for  Godwin,  and 
for  Edward.     For  England,  because  the  royal  race  of  Cemute  had 

itself,  hut  in  none  more  so  than  the  account  of  the  Northumbrian  rising 
against  Tostig,  where  Cott.  Tib.  B.  i.,  says,  "All  the  thanes  in  Yorkshire 
fared  to  York,  an<l  slew  there  Earl  Tostig's  housecarles."  "  Tostiges  earles 
huskarlas  )>ar  ofslogou,"  where  the  parallel  passage  in  Cott.  Tib.  B.  iv.  mna 
"  ofslogon  his  (Tostiges  earles)  hiredmen  ealle,"  where  it  will  be  seen  that 
**  huskarlaa"  and  "hirodmenn"  are  used  as  equivalent  terms. 

^  Here  again  we  have  a  mistranslation,  as  it  seems.  The  words  which  we 
have  rendered  "  recovered  **  are  "  eft  gewyrpte,"  which  Mr.  Thoqie  renders 
*' re-enibarked  ;"  the  whole  passage,  according  to  him,  being,  "Godwin 
then  sickened  shortly  after  he  landed  and  re-embarked."  Instead  of  going 
back  to  his  ship  when  he  sickened  with  a  sudden  attack,  the  words  merely 
mean  that  he  came  back  to  himself,  or  recovered.  He  had  in  fact  a  kind  of 
lit  or  stroke,  i)robably  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  carried  him  off  so 
suddenly  a  few  months  afterw^ards  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  monkish  chronicler, 
in  what  follows,  is  warning  all  robbers  of  holy  places,  among  whom  he 
reckoned  Earl  Godwin,  to  take  an  example  by  Godwin's  fate,  who,  though 
once  warned  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  sickness,  from  which  he  quickly  recovered, 
di«l  not  make  reparation  for  the  property  which  he  had  taken  from  tlie 
Church. 
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died  out ;  because  Denmark  was  claimed  by  Magnus  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  the  Burnt  Isles;  because  Sweyn,  the  son  of 
Canute's  sister,  now  openly  became  a  pretender  to  that  crown ; 
and  because  for  years  the  strife  between  Denmark  and  Norway 
never  left  those  kingdoms  a  moment's  breathing-time  to  think 
of  England.     For  Godwin  the  change  was  great,  because  his 
nephew  by  marriage,  Sweyn,  was  now  first  favourite  for  the 
Danish  throne ;  because  his  foreign  lords  being  now  dead  and 
gone,  he  might  hope  to  be  master  in  England  ;  and  because  he 
foresaw  from  Edward's  childish  character  that  he  could  govern 
the  country  as  he  chose  in  the  king's  name.     For  Edward  the 
change  was  greatest  of  all.   We  have  already  seen  from  the  Con- 
fessor's meek  letter  to  Magnus  the  Good  what  a  life  of  trouble  he 
had  led,  ever  nearest  and  ever  farthest  from  the  throne  ;  next  in 
right  and  most  distant  in  deed.     Even  his  own  mother  seems  to 
have  turned  against  him,  and,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been  fonder 
of  her  children  by  the  second  marriage.     She  preferred  the 
drunken  revengeful  Hardicanute  to  the  gentle  Edward.     But 
the  day  of  retribution  soon  came,  for  shortly  after  Edward 
was  crowned  at  Winchester ;  then  by  the  advice  of  Earl  God- 
win and  Earl  liCofric  and  Earl  Siward,  he  rode  unawares  on 
"  the  Lady,"  and  despoiled  her  of  all  the  precious  things  that 
she  owned,  which  were  not  to  be  told ;  and  he  did  this,  "  for 
that  she  was  erst  very  hard  to  the  king  her  son,  and  did  less 
for  him  than  he  would  before  he  was  king,  and  afterwards  too, 
and  so  they  left  her  sitting  there."   Another  MS.  of  the  Chronicle 
says,  that  Edward  *'  caused  the  boundaries  of  all  the  land  that 
his  mother  owned  to  be  ridden  as  belonging  to  him,  and  he  took 
from  her  all  that  she  owned  in  gold  and  in  silver  and  in  un- 
speakable things ;   for  that  she  held  those  things  too  fast  as 
against  him  before." 

Many  suppose  that  we  know  naught  of  the  men  and  women 
of  that  distant  age.  To  them  the  Saxons  before  the  Conquest 
are  as  the  Patriarchs  before  the  Flood, — mere  names  and  sha- 
dows, not  at  aU  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood.  Yet  here  is  the 
very  portrait  and  counterpart  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  drawn 
to  the  life  by  one  who  had  often  seen  him,  and  who  has  described 
both  his  person  and  his  character  with  a  master's  hand: — 
"  And  that  we  may  not  pass  over  the  form  and  fashion  of  the 
man,  his  person  was  most  fair,  of  moderate  height,  remarkable 
for  the  milky  whiteness  of  his  hair  and  beard,  with  a  full  face 
and  rosy  skin ;  his  hands  thin  and  snow-white,  with  long  trans- 
parent fingers.  As  to  all  the  rest  of  his  body,  a  kingly  man 
without  spot  or  blemish.  He  was  cheerful,  and  yet  of  constant 
gravity ;  as  he  walked,  he  turned  his  eyes  oij  the  ground  ;  and 
yet  he  was  most  pleasantly  affable  to  every  man.  If  any  good 
reason  roused  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  he  seemed  to  be  terrible 
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settled  by  the  captain's  award.  No  woman  was  to  be  suffered 
to  be  broii«2:ht  into  the  fastness,  nor  could  any  of  the  band  be 
more  tlian  tliree  niglits  away  without  the  captain's  leAve.  No 
man  coulil  claim  as  his  own  any  part  of  the  spoil ;  it  was  all  to 
be  thrown  together,  and  then  divided  into  equal  shares  by  the 
captain.  No  man  was  to  dare  to  utter  a  single  word  that  gave 
witness  of  fear,  and  no  man  was  to  flinch  for  pain.  All  dif- 
ferences among  the  brothers  in  arms  were  to  be  made  up  by 
the  captain.  Kinship  or  friendship  were  to  have  no  voice  in 
choosing  the  companions.  And  lastly,  if  any  broke  these  rules, 
he  was  punished  without  respect  of  person  by  instant  expulsion 
from  the  band. 

Such  were  the  chief  rules  of  this  famous  Free  Company. 
With  their  fortunes  and  misfortunes  we  have  nothing  here  to 
do,  except  to  say  that  their  fate  was  that  of  all  such  bands ; 
they  fell  ])ecause  their  laws  were  too  hard  to  keep,  and  because 
their  rules  were  often  infringed.  But  they  are  interesting  to 
England,  because,  when  the  fortune  of  Jomsborg  began  to  wane, 
and  when  the  band,  resolved  into  its  original  elements,  left  their 
fastness  to  harry  other  lands.  Earl  Sigvald,  about  the  year  1001, 
sailed  for  England,  where  he  seized  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  free 
quarters,  whence  he  ravaged  the  country.  The  imready  Ethelred 
was  only  too  ready  to  make  peace,  by  which  he  agreed  to  pay 
the  Danes  24,000  pounds  of  gold,  and  supply  them  with  quar- 
ters and  provisions.  The  invaders  seem  to  have  reposed  in 
fancied  security ;  for  the  next  year,  1002,  came  the  massacre  of 
St.  Brice's  Day,  November  13,  when  every  Dane  in  the  south  of 
England  was  butchered,  young  and  old,  man  and  woman  alike. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Earl  Sig\'al(l  fell  with  the  rest.  But 
though  Jomsborg  was  not  what  Jomsborg  had  been,  the  band 
still  existed  under  the  leadership  of  Sigvald's  brothers,  Thorkell 
the  Tall,  and  Heming.  To  them  it  was  a  bounden  duty  to 
avenge  their  brother ;  and  though  their  vengeance  was  delayed, 
it  came  at  last.  In  August  1009  came  Thorkell  the  Tall  with 
his  "  huge  hostile  host,"  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  calls  it, 
which  for  two  years  ravaged  the  land,  and  at  last  made  peace 
with  Ethelred,  after  having  been  i)aid  the  enormous  sum  of 
48,000  pounds  of  gold.  But  this  was  not  all.  True  to  his  cou- 
dotti(»ri  princi])les,  Thorkell  not  only  made  peace  with  Ethelred, 
Init  became  his  man,  as  it  was  called.  He  entered  into  his  ser- 
vice with  great  part  of  his  host,  and  was  ready  to  defend  the 
land  against  all  comei-s,  on  condition  that  the  force  was  to  be 
well  fed,  clothed,  and  paid.  From  this  agreement,  "  Gething," 
these  mercenary  troops  were  called  **  Thingmenn,"  and  tiie 
whole  band  Thingniannalid,  that  is,  the  band  who  had  made 
a  solemn  bargain  with  the  King,  and  were  now  his  mercenaiy 
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and  sparingly,  with  no  pleasure  of  the  heart,  nor  did  he  care 
aught  if  he  were  served  with  less  state  and  cost.  Not  that  he 
was  not  grateful  for  the  attention  of  the  Queen  when  shown 
in  such  matters,  but  often  spoke  of  it  with  a  certain  kindliness 
to  some  of  his  intimate  friends.  To  the  poor  and  weak  he 
condescended  with  much  mercy,  and  spent  much  in  their 
support,  not  only  day  by  day  at  his  own  Court,  but  in  very 
many  parts  of  his  kingdom."  The  Queen  herself  was  first  and 
foremost  in  every  good  work.  A  pattern  wife,  according  to  this 
writer,  whose  meekness  and  modesty  were  such,  that  when,  "  as 
by  custom  and  royal  right,  her  seat  was  ever  placed  by  the  King's 
side,  she  chose  rather,  save  when  in  church  or  at  the  royal 
board,  to  sit  at  his  feet  until  he  perchance  stretched  out  his 
arm,  or  by  a  motion  of  his  hand  invited,  and  even  forced  her  to 
sit  by  him." 

And  now,  what  was  this  England  of  the  eleventh  century 
over  which  Edward  was  called  to  rule  ?  It  had  been  wasted  by 
the  constant  wars  in  Ethelred's  days,  but  for  nearly  twenty 
years  the  land  had  peace  in  Canute's  time,  and  with  peace  came 
plenty,  which  neither  Harold  Harefoot's  wilfulness,  nor  the 
sottishness  of  Hardicanute,  had  time  to  destroy.  The  main 
feature  of  the  country  it  is  impossible  to  mistake.  The  land 
was  pretty  equally  divided  between  Danes  and  Saxons.  The 
Danish  element,  which  before  the  time  of  Ethelred  had  been 
firmly  established  north  of  the  Humber,  and  which  even  so  early 
as  Alfred's  time  had  taken  root  in  East  Anglia,  had  advanced 
with  rapid  strides  into  Mercia  or  the  Midlands  during  the 
"  unready"  King's  reign,  and  a  line  which  ran  through  Eng- 
land, nearly  at  Eugby  or  Northampton,  now  marked  their 
furthest  settlementg.  There  in  the  Danelagh,  the  land  of 
Danish  law,  the  great  owners  of  land  and  their  little  courts 
or  foUowings,  claimed  to  be  ruled  by  Scandinavian  laws  and 
customs,  while  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  clung  to  their  West 
Saxon  codes.  That  was  pretty  much  the  state  of  things  when 
Canute  made  England  his  own.  With  him  came  of  course  a 
fresh  infusion  of  foreign  blood,  and  that  not  only  into  the  old 
Danelagh,  but  aU  over  the  country,  as  the  King  granted  to  this 
or  that  warrior  so  many  hides  or  manses  of  land.  But  Canute 
did  more  than  conquer  England :  he  gave  a  new  code  of  laws 
for  Danes  and  Saxons  alike,  and  these  are  the  bad  laws  which 
Edward  is  described  as  plucking  out  to  restore  the  old  West 
Saxon  code,  which,  in  after  years,  in  the  time  of  the  stem 
Norway  tyranny,  were  called  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  These  were  the  laws,  too,  on  behalf  of  which  the 
whole  north  rose  against  Tostig  in  the  last  year  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  With  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land,  it  was  divided 
between  the  King,  the  freemen,  and  the  Church.    Of  course, 
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gold.  There  was  Church  plate  in  abundance,  and  many  a  gold 
hilted  sword,  or  axe,  with  haft  inlaid  with  silver,  many  a  golden 
bowl,  and  many  a  massive  highly-wrought  drinking-horn  is 
bcqueathod  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  wills.  The  feeling  that  re- 
mains on  the  mind  after  reading  the  rich  store  of  wills,  and 
deeds  and  charters  that  have  been  spared,  is  that  though  the 
state  of  society  was  what  we  should  call  rude,  it  was  not  nearly 
so  wretched  as  it  must  have  been  in  Norman  times.  Tlie  danger 
of  all  classes  rather  was  that  they  should  sink  Church  and 
Throne  and  people  alike  into  sottishness  and  dulness,  for  on  the 
whole  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  a  slow  sluggish  people  in  Edward 
the  Confessor's  time.  The  constant  Danish  wars  and  actual 
Danish  settlements  had  greatly  shattered  their  national  feeling, 
the  Church  was  too  fond  of  ease,  and  thought  too  little  of  its 
duties,  the  King  was  weak  and  childish,  and  few  of  the  great 
chiefs  were  of  pure  Saxon  blood.  England  in  Edward's  time 
was  ripe  for  reform  or  revolution.  Had  the  lot  fallen  to  Godwin 
and  his  sons,  it  might  have  been  reform,  for  they  were  all 
striving  si)irits,  and  their  half-Danish  blood  coursed  warmly 
through  their  veins ;  but  He  who  knows  best  sent  revolution 
instead  of  reform,  and  who  shall  doubt  that  what  He  did  was 
best  for  England  ? 

It  was  over  such  a  kingdom  and  such  a  king  that  Earl  Godwin 
was  now  called  to  rule.  He  seems  to  have  done  his  best  for 
both,  and  to  have  bet^i  a  man,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
against  him,  who  had  a  strong  respect  for  Edward's  hereditary 
right,  and  a  warm  love  for  all  that  was  English.  To  say  that 
he  had  an  eye  to  his  own  interest,  is  only  to  say  that  he  was  an 
aml)itious  man.  Of  course  he  had  an  eye  to  his  own  interest 
Ho  would  have  been  blind  if  he  had  not.  But  his  interest  and 
that  of  England  were  identical.  Had  he  sought  his  own  in- 
terest alone,  he  might  have  set  aside  the  childish  king,  striven 
to  be  king  himself,  and  so  brought  about  a  convtdsion.  So 
long  as  Edward  lived,  a  strong  hand  was  needed  at  the  helm  to 
koep  the  vessel  of  the  State  straight ;  to  guard  it  against  being 
invaded  by  hostile  hosts  in  open  warfare,  or  worse  still,  from 
])eing  boarded  by  stealth  by  foreign  priests.  Both  these  ser- 
vices Godwin  rendered  at  great  risk  to  himself,  and  so  long  as 
his  interest  only  lay  in  being  ambitious  enough  to  Avish  to  be  the 
first  Englishman,  and  most  constant  enemy  of  foreign  aggression, 
either  by  lay  or  churchmen,  no  one  has  a  right  to  say  an  ill 
word  against  Earl  Godwin.  The  success  of  his  policy  is  best 
shown  by  the  inveterate  hate  with  which  his  memory  was 
assailed  by  Norman  scribes,  and  by  the  idle  stories  spread  in 
after  times  by  ecclesiastics  as  to  his  awful  end.  That  hate,  and 
these  fables  are  best  confuted  by  the  praise  which  contempoiaiy 
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writers  bestowed  on  his  character,  and  by  the  silence  of  the 
same  authorities  as  to  the  inventions  of  his  posthumous 
enemies. 

In  1043,  Godwin  married  Edward  to  his  daughter  Eadgitha, 
and  for  more  than  ten  years  governed  both  the  kingdom  and  his 
son-in-law.  His  sons  as  well  as  his  daughter  were  now  grown 
men  ;  in  one  of  Edward's  charters  of  1044,  Godwin  and  all  his 
sons,  except  Wulfnoth  the  youngest,  are  found  as  witnesses,  and 
after  that  year  one  or  other  of  them  constantly  appears.^  As  for 
Godwin  himself  it  may  almost  be  said  that  he  signed  every 
Saxon  charter  from  1016,  when  his  name  certainly  first  appears, 
to  the  year  1053-4,  so  close  was  he  at  the  elbow  of  every 
English  king  on  state  occasions.  Strong  in  himself,  in  his 
daughter,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  will  of  her  own,^  and  in  his 
sons,  no  man  in  England  was  his  match.  His  property,  too, 
lying  on  the  south'  and  west  around  Winchester,  the  centre  of 
West  Saxon  nationality,  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over  his 
compeers,  Leofric  of  Mercia,  and  Siward  Bjorn's  son  of  Northum- 
berland, the  first  of  whom  had  to  restrain  the  headstrong  Welsh 
on  the  Marches,  while  the  i)ther,  like  an  old  Viking,  and  sprung 
of  the  true  Viking  stock,  for  his  grandfather  was  Thorgils 
Cracklelegs  of  Jomsborg,  had  enough  to  do  to  rule  the  turbu- 
lent spirits  of  his  own  race  in  the  north,  and  to  chastise  Mac- 
beth and  Thorfinn  in  their  struggle  with  the  southern  Scottish 
dynasty  of  Duncan  and  Malcolm  Canmore.     While  they  were 

1  Supposing  Godwin  to  have  been  mame<l  to  Githa  in  1019-20,  after 
Canute's  expedition  to  Jomsborg,  Harold  and  his  elder  children  would  have 
been  about  twenty  years  old  in  1043.  If  Harold  were  born  in  1020,  he 
would  have  been  forty-six  at  the  Conquest. 

2  This  appears  both  from  the  account  of  her  character  given  in  the  Life  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  referred  to  above,  and  also  from  a  charter  granted  by 
Edward  in  1060.  ITiis  was  a  grant  confirming  the  viU  of  Fiskerton  in  Lincoln- 
shire to  the  great  Abbey  at  Burgh,  now  known  as  Peterborough.  It  seems  that 
a  lady  of  London,  "  foemina  Lundonica,"  named  Leofgyfa,  had  given  the  said 
vill  to  the  Abbey  of  Burgh  after  her  death.  She  died  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem :  "in  via  lerosolymae."  As  soon  as  Leofric,  the  Abbot  of  Burgh,  heard  of 
this,  he  came  before  the  King  and  proved  his  claim  by  proper  witnesses :  **  per 
idoneos  testes."  The  gift  seems  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  a  nuncupative  will 
— a  form  of  bequest  allowed  by  Anglo-Saxon  law.  But  now  came  a  hitch.  Queen 
Eadgitha  claimed  the  land  as  having  been  intended  for  her  by  Leofgyfa,  and  it 
was  only  by  using  all  the  influence  of  the  King  and  her  brothers  on  the  Queen, 
and  by  paying  twenty  marks  in  gold,  and  by  giving  up  the  church  furniture, 
valued  at  twenty  marks  more,  that  Abbot  Leofric  got  the  land ;  the  Queen 
joining  the  King  in  confirming  it  to  the  Abbey  by  this  charter.  The  words 
of  the  original  are  very  curious  : — **  At  regina  mea  Eadgyd  cum  terram  ven- 
dicasset,  dicendo  quod  banc  sibi  eadem  fcemina  decrevisset,  idem  abbas  per  me 
et  principes  mcos  reginae  fratres  Harold  um  et  Tostinum  ipsius  potentiam 
flexit ;  datisque  ei  in  gratiam  xx.  marcis  auri,  et  omamentis  ecclesise  qnse  ad 
alias  XX.  raarcas  apportiantur,  terram  monasterio  suo  liberrimam  et  integerri- 
mam  restituit." 
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settled  by  the  captain's  award.  No  woman  was  to  be  suffered 
to  be  brought  into  the  fastness,  nor  could  any  of  the  band  be 
more  than  three  nights  away  without  the  captain's  leave.  No 
man  could  claim  as  his  own  any  part  of  the  spoil ;  it  was  all  to 
be  thrown  together,  and  then  divided  into  equal  shares  by  the 
captain.  No  man  was  to  dare  to  utter  a  single  word  that  gave 
witness  of  fear,  and  no  man  was  to  flinch  for  pain.  All  dif- 
ferences among  the  brothers  in  arms  were  to  be  made  up  by 
the  captain.  Kinship  or  friendship  were  to  have  no  voice  in 
choosing  the  companions.  And  lastly,  if  any  broke  these  rules, 
he  was  punished  without  respect  of  person  by  instant  expulsion 
from  the  band. 

Such  were  the  chief  rules  of  this  famous  Free  Company. 
With  their  fortimes  and  misfortunes  we  have  nothing  here  to 
do,  except  to  say  that  their  fate  was  that  of  all  such  bands ; 
they  fell  because  their  laws  were  too  hard  to  keep,  and  because 
their  rules  were  often  infringed.  But  they  are  interesting  to 
England,  because,  when  the  fortune  of  Jomsborg  began  to  wane, 
and  when  the  band,  resolved  into  its  original  elements,  left  their 
fastness  to  harry  other  lands,  Earl  Sigvald,  about  the  year  1001, 
sailed  for  England,  where  he  seized  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  free 
quarters,  whence  he  ravaged  the  coimtry.  The  imready  Ethelred 
was  only  too  ready  to  make  peace,  by  which  he  agreed  to  pay 
the  Danes  24,000  pounds  of  gold,  and  supply  them  with  quar- 
ters and  provisions.  The  invaders  seem  to  have  reposed  in 
fancied  security ;  for  the  next  year,  1002,  came  the  massacre  of 
St.  Brice's  Day,  November  13,  when  every  Dane  in  the  south  of 
England  was  butchered,  young  and  old,  man  and  woman  alike. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Earl  Sigvald  feU  with  the  rest.  But 
though  Jomsborg  was  not  what  Jomsborg  had  been,  the  band 
still  existed  under  the  leadership  of  Sigvald's  brothers,  Thorkell 
the  Tall,  and  Heming.  To  them  it  was  a  bounden  duty  to 
avenge  their  brother ;  and  though  their  vengeance  was  delayed, 
it  came  at  last.  In  August  1009  came  Thorkell  the  Tall  with 
his  "  huge  hostile  host,"  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  calls  it, 
which  for  two  years  ravaged  the  land,  and  at  last  made  peace 
with  Ethelred,  after  having  been  paid  the  enormous  sum  of 
48,000  pounds  of  gold.  But  this  was  not  all.  True  to  his  con- 
dottieri  principles,  Thorkell  not  only  made  peace  with  Ethelred, 
but  became  his  man,  as  it  was  called.  He  entered  into  his  ser- 
vice with  great  part  of  his  host,  and  was  ready  to  defend  the 
land  against  all  comers,  on  condition  that  the  force  was  to  be 
well  fed,  clothed,  and  paid.  From  this  agreement,  "  Gething," 
these  mercenary  troops  were  called  "Thingmenn,"  and  the 
whole  band  Thingmannalid,  that  is,  the  band  who  had  made 
a  solemn  bargain  with  the  King,  and  were  now  his  mercenaiy 
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soldiers.  They  became  the  King  of  England's  Varangians,  just 
as  those  at  Byzantium  were  the  Emperor's.  This  force  had 
two  head-quarters  in  England,  a  fortress  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  another,  Slesswick,  now  Sloswick,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and 
besides  Thorkell,  his  brother  Heming,  and  Eilif,  Thorgils  Crackle- 
leg's  son,  were  their  leaders.  Thus  the  great  body  of  the  free 
lances  of  Jomsborg  was  transplanted  to  England,  there  to  form 
the  terrible  Thingmannalid,  which,  with  little  interruption,  was 
kept  up  by  every  English  king  from  Ethelred  to  the  Norman 
Conquest.  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  tell  their  story  till 
Edward  the  Confessor's  accession.  They  seem  to  have  served 
Ethelred  faithfully  till  1015,  when,  after  King  Sweyn  Fork- 
beard's  death,  Ethelred,  with  the  cunning  of  incapacity,  thought 
the  time  was  come  for  getting  rid  at  once  of  his  protectors  and 
of  the  Danegelt,  or  sum  which  was  paid  to  maintain  them.  He 
tried,  therefore,  another  massacre,  and  actually  succeeded  in  fall- 
ing by  treachery  on  both  the  quai-ters  of  the  Thingmenn  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  Thus  Heming  was  cut  off  in  Slesswick,  the 
head-quarters  in  the  Danelagh,  with  most  of  his  men.  Thorkell 
andEilif,more  fortunate,  fought  theirway  out  of  London  and  down 
the  river,  and  escaped  to  Denmark.  There  Thorkell,  who  arrived 
with  nine  ships,  offered  his  services  to  King  Canute,  and  strongly 
urged  him  to  conquer  England.  When  the  conquest  was  over, 
Thorkell  remained  as  captain  of  the  Thingmenn,  and  after  his 
fall  Canute  gave  them  new  laws  and  new  captains,  among 
whom  was  his  nephew  Bjorn,  the  son  of  Earl  Ulf,  wlio  again 
was  the  son  of  Thorgils  Cracklelegs,  thus  keeping  the  succes- 
sion to  the  command  of  these  offshoots  from  Jomsborg  in  the 
family  of  the  foimder  of  the  Free  Company.  So  the  famous 
band  remained  through  Canute's  reign  anS  his  sons'  reign  till 
the  days  of  Edward ;  but  so  long  as  they  remained  fast  seated 
in  their  castle  of  London,  London  must  have  been  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  city  of  the  Thingmenn,  and  therefore,  as  re- 
garded either  the  King  or  the  rest  of  the  country,  virtually  in- 
dependent. 

One  great  blot  still  remained:  a  large  part  of  the  lowest 
class  were  slaves.  Every  freeman  and  owner  of  land  seems 
to  have  had  several,  and  though  the  Church,  with  a  persever- 
ance which  does  it  all  honour,  was  incessant  in  preaching  the 
duty  of  manumission,  and  though  the  wiUs  are  full  of  bequests 
of  freedom  on  the  part  of  freemen  to  their  thralls,  the  very  fre- 
quency of  those  injunctions  and  bequests  proves  how  large  a 
class  of  the  community  were  still  imfrce.  For  the  rest,  except 
when  war  wasted  them,  the  people,  free  and  bond  alike,  were 
probably  happy  enough.  England  was  the  land  of  com  and  ale, 
of  fine  clothes  and  good  arms,  of  vessels  of  silver  and  vessels  of 
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gold.  There  was  Church  plate  in  abundance,  and  many  a  gold 
hilted  sword,  or  axe,  with  haft  inlaid  with  silver,  many  a  golden 
bowl,  and  many  a  massive  highly-wrought  drinking-horn  is 
bequeathed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  wills.  The  feeling  that  re- 
mains on  the  mind  after  reading  the  rich  store  of  wills,  and 
deeds  and  charters  that  have  been  spared,  is  that  though  the 
state  of  society  was  what  we  should  call  rude,  it  was  not  nearly 
so  wretched  as  it  must  have  been  in  Norman  times.  The  danger 
of  all  classes  rather  was  that  they  should  sink  Church  and 
Throne  and  people  alike  into  sottishness  and  dulness,  for  on  the 
whole  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  a  slow  sluggish  people  in  Edward 
the  Confessor's  time.  The  constant  Danish  wars  and  actual 
Danish  settlements  had  greatly  shattered  their  national  feehng, 
the  Church  was  too  fond  of  ease,  and  thought  too  little  of  its 
duties,  the  King  was  w^eak  and  childish,  and  few  of  the  great 
chiefs  were  of  pure  Saxon  blood.  England  in  Edward's  time 
was  ripe  for  reform  or  revolution.  Had  the  lot  fallen  to  Godwin 
and  his  sons,  it  might  have  been  reform,  for  they  were  all 
striving  spirits,  and  their  half-Danish  blood  coursed  warmly 
through  their  veins ;  but  He  who  knows  best  sent  revolution 
instead  of  reform,  and  who  shall  doubt  that  what  He  did  was 
best  for  England  ? 

It  was  over  such  a  kingdom  and  such  a  king  that  Earl  Godwin 
was  now  called  to  rule.  He  seems  to  have  done  his  best  for 
both,  and  to  have  been  a  man,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
against  him,  who  had  a  strong  respect  for  Edward's  hereditary 
right,  and  a  warm  love  for  all  that  was  English.  To  say  that 
he  had  an  eye  to  his  own  interest,  is  only  to  say  that  he  was  an 
ambitious  man.  Of  course  he  had  an  eye  to  his  own  interest. 
He  would  have  been  blind  if  he  had  not.  But  his  interest  and 
that  of  England  were  identical.  Had  he  sought  his  own  in- 
terest alone,  he  might  have  set  aside  the  childish  king,  striven 
to  be  king  himself,  and  so  brought  about  a  convtdsion.  So 
long  as  Edward  lived,  a  strong  hand  was  needed  at  the  helm  to 
keep  the  vessel  of  the  State  straight ;  to  guard  it  against  being 
invaded  by  hostile  hosts  in  open  warfare,  or  worse  still,  firom 
being  boarded  by  stealth  by  foreign  priests.  Both  these  ser^ 
vices  Godwin  rendered  at  great  risk  to  himself,  and  so  long  as 
his  interest  only  lay  in  being  ambitious  enough  to  wish  to  be  the 
first  Englishman,  and  most  constant  enemy  of  foreign  aggression, 
either  by  lay  or  cliurchmen,  no  one  has  a  right  to  say  an  ill 
word  against  Earl  Godwin.  The  success  of  his  policy  is  best 
shown  by  the  inveterate  hate  with  which  his  memory  was 
assailed  by  Norman  scribes,  and  by  the  idle  stories  spread  in 
after  times  by  ecclesiastics  as  to  his  awful  end.  That  hate,  and 
these  fables  are  best  confuted  by  the  praise  wliich  contemporary 
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writers  bestowed  on  his  character,  and  by  the  silence  of  the 
same  authorities  as  to  the  inventions  of  his  posthumous 
enemies. 

In  1043,  Godwin  married  Edward  to  his  daughter  Eadgitha, 
and  for  more  than  ten  years  governed  both  the  kingdom  and  his 
son-in-law.  His  sons  as  well  as  his  daughter  were  now  grown 
men ;  in  one  of  Edward's  charters  of  1044,  Godwin  and  all  his 
sons,  except  Wulfnoth  the  youngest,  are  found  as  witnesses,  and 
after  that  year  one  or  other  of  them  constantly  appears.^  As  for 
Godwin  himself  it  may  almost  be  said  that  he  signed  every 
Saxon  charter  from  1016,  when  his  name  certainly  first  appears, 
to  the  year  1053-4,  so  close  was  he  at  the  elbow  of  every 
English  king  on  state  occasions.  Strong  in  himself,  in  his 
daughter,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  will  of  her  own,^  and  in  his 
sons,  no  man  in  England  was  his  match.  His  property,  too, 
lying  on  the  south  and  west  around  Winchester,  the  centre  of 
West  Saxon  nationality,  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over  his 
compeers,  Leofric  of  Mercia,  and  Si  ward  Bjorn's  son  of  Northum- 
berland, the  first  of  whom  had  to  restrain  the  headstrong  Welsh 
on  the  Marches,  while  the  i)ther,  like  an  old  Viking,  and  sprung 
of  the  true  Viking  stock,  for  his  grandfather  was  Thorgils 
Cracklelegs  of  Jomsborg,  had  enough  to  do  to  rule  the  turbu- 
lent spirits  of  his  own  race  in  the  north,  and  to  chastise  Mac- 
beth and  Thorfinn  in  their  struggle  with  the  southern  Scottish 
dynasty  of  Duncan  and  Malcolm  Canmore.     W^hile  they  were 

1  Supposing  Godwin  to  have  been  married  to  Githa  in  1019-20,  after 
Canute's  expedition  to  Jomsborg,  Harold  and  his  elder  children  would  have 
been  about  twenty  years  old  in  1043.  If  Harold  were  born  in  1020,  he 
would  have  been  forty-six  at  the  Conquest. 

2  This  appears  both  from  the  account  of  her  character  given  in  the  Life  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  referred  to  above,  and  also  from  a  charter  granted  by 
Edward  in  1 060.  This  was  a  grant  confirming  the  viU  of  Fiskerton  in  Lincoln- 
shire to  the  great  Abbey  at  Burgh,  now  known  as  Peterborough.  It  seems  that 
a  lady  of  London,  **  fcemina  Lundonica,"  named  Leofgyfa,  had  given  the  said 
vill  to  the  Abbey  of  Burgh  after  her  death.  She  died  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem :  "in  via  lerosolymse."  As  soon  as  Leofric,  the  Abbot  of  Burgh,  heard  of 
this,  he  came  before  the  King  and  proved  his  claim  by  proper  witnesses :  **  per 
idoneos  testes.*'  The  gift  seems  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  a  nuncupative  will 
— a  form  of  bequest  allowed  by  Anglo-Saxon  law.  Butnowcameahitch.  Queen 
Eadgitha  claimed  the  land  as  having  been  intended  for  her  by  Leofgyfa,  and  it 
was  only  by  using  all  the  influence  of  the  King  and  her  brothers  on  the  Queen, 
and  by  paying  twenty  marks  in  gold,  and  by  giving  up  the  church  furniture, 
valued  at  twenty  marks  more,  that  Abbot  Leofric  got  the  land ;  the  Queen 
joining  the  King  in  confirming  it  to  the  Abbey  by  this  charter.  The  words 
of  the  original  are  very  curious  : — **  At  regina  mea  Eadgyd  cum  terram  ven- 
dicasset,  dicendo  quod  banc  sibi  eadem  f oemina  decrevisset,  idem  abbas  per  nie 
et  principes  mcos  reginae  fratres  Haroldum  et  Tostinum  ipsius  potentiam 
flexit ;  datisque  ei  in  gratiam  xx.  marcis  auri,  et  omamentis  ecclesise  quse  ad 
alias  XX.  raarcas  apportiantur,  terram  monasterio  suo  liberrimam  et  integerri- 
mam  restituit." 
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doing  good  service  on  the  outskiits  of  the  realm,  Grodwin  and 
his  sons  were  busy  about  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
easy  for  them  to  combine  to  crush  their  foes,  and  they  were  ever 
about  the  king,  lest  his  ear  should  fall  a  prey  to  evil  counsel. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed,  though  the  great  flood  of  Northern 
invasion  had  passed  away,  that  England  even  in  Edward's 
time  was  always  at  rest.  Her  peace  was  only  comparative. 
We  have  seen  how  Magnus  the  Good  threatened  an  invasion 
after  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  and  how  Edward  actually 
lay  at  Sandwich,  then  the  great  arsenal  of  England,  on 
the  south-east  coast.  Whether  Magnus  would  ever  have  ful- 
filled his  threat,  had  he  not  had  his  hands  full  with  Sweyn 
Ulf  s  son  in  Denmark,  can  never  be  known.  But  certain  it  is,  that 
he  had  made  no  step  towards  England  before  his  early  death  in 
1047.  Wlien  he  died,  Harold  Sigurdson  or  Hardrada  inherited 
his  nephew's  rights  ;  but  even  he,  bold  as  he  was,  was  just  then 
in  no  condition  to  make  them  good.  He,  too,  had  enough  to  do 
with  Sweyn ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  struggle  between  the 
two  kingdoms  lasted  till  1064,  just  before  the  death  of  Edward 
tlie  Confessor.  But  though  lie  could  not  come,  some  of  his 
subjects,  who  thought  that  a  good  time  for  Vikings  was  coming, 
steered  for  England  in  1048  under  the  command  of  Lodin  and 
Erling.^  They  had  twenty-five  ships,  and  ravaged  the  south- 
east coast,  carrying  off  immense  booty.  Being  repulsed  on 
another  part  of  the  coast,  the  Vikings  sailed  for  Flanders,  where 
they  sold  their  booty  and  returned  home.  But  it  did  not  yet 
suit  the  plans  of  Harold  Hardrada  to  invade  England.  He  was 
afraid  lest  King  Edward,  or  rather  lest  Earl  Godwin  and  his 
sons,  should  make  common  cause  with  his  enemy,  Sweyn  Ulf  s 
son,  and  send  an  English  force  to  his  help.  As  politic  as  he 
was  brave,  he  sent  at  once  an  embassy  to  Edward  oflfering  peace 
and  friendship,  which  Edward  willingly  accepted.  He  was  just 
in  time,  for  at  the  heels  of  his  messengers  came  others  from 
King  Sweyn  })raying  for  help,  which  he  no  doubt  thought 
he  was  sure  to  get,  owing  to  the  ties  of  kindred  which 
bound  the  family  of  Godwin  to  his  own.  But  he  reckoned 
without   his    host.      Florence  of   Worcester,  whom    Munch 

^  The  first  of  these  seems  to  have  been  a  son  and  the  other  a  grandson  of 
the  famous  Erling  Skjalgsson  of  Sole  in  Norway.  Here  Mr.  Thorpe  makes 
another  egregious  bhinder,  for  he  turns  this  Lodin  into  Olaf  Tryggvason^s 
step-father,  ami  Erliug  into  his  brother-in-law  ;  but  to  do  this  he  has  to  go 
back  at  least  seventy  years,  for  Olaf  Tryggvason  feU  in  the  1000  at  the 
battle  of  Svoldr,  and  his  8tei»-fatlicr  married  his  mother  at  least  twenty  yean 
before  that  date.  Hunch's  third  volume,  in  which  (]).  167)  the  true  esqila- 
nation  of  this  expedition  may  ]>e  found,  w^as  published  in  1855,  and  Mr. 
Thori>c^s  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  in  1861.  The  various  MBB.  of 
the  Chronicle  which  mention  this  event  place  it  in  1046-47. 
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has  followed,  and  who  is  a  very  trustworthy  authority, 
asserts,  indeed,  that  Godwin  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  tlie 
"  Witan"  that  England  should  listen  to  the  prayer  of  King  Sweyn, 
while  old  Leofric,  the  Earl  of  Mercia,  opposed  him  to  the  utter- 
most, and  led  the  whole  meeting  after  him,  who,  mindful  of 
their  ancient  grudge  against  the  Danes,  would  not  hear  of  send- 
ing them  any  help.  So  far  Florence,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  says  merely  in  its  dry  way,  under  1049, "  Harold  went 
to  Norway  when  Magnus  was  dead,"  "  and  he  sent  for  peace 
hither  to  this  land.  And  Sweyn  of  Denmark  also  sent  and  begged 
King  Edward  for  aid.  That  should  be  at  least  fifty  ships.  But 
all  the  folk  said  nay."  Then  as  now,  England  was  all  for 
neutrality  so  far  as  Denmark  was  concerned.  In  this  case  we 
prefer  the  Chronicle,  and  for  this  reason.  Though  there  was 
kinship  between  King  Sweyn  and  Earl  Godwin,  there  was  just 
then  a  feud  as  well.  The  foes  of  that  family  were  to  be  found 
in  their  own  house.  Sweyn  and  Tostig,  first  one  and  then  the 
other,  shook  it  to  ruin.  In  the  year  1046,  that  is  three  yeara 
before  King  Sweyn's  messengers  came,  Sweyn,  Godwin's  son,  had 
done  a  shameful  deed  by  the  Abbess  of  Lominster.  From  the 
consequences  of  this  crime  even  his  father's  mighty  influence 
had  been  unable  to  shield  him,  and  he  had  been  outlawed.  The 
exile  first  turned  his  steps  to  his  cousin  King  Sweyn  to  ask  for 
help.  But  Sweyn  was  powerless  to  help  liim,  and  so  far  from 
sending  ships  to  England,  he  was  forced  to  send  to  England  for 
ships  a  little  while  after.  His  cousin  and  namesake,  who  was 
of  a  violent  temper,  left  Denmark  in  a  rage,  and  as  he  had  be- 
fore thirsted  for  revenge  on  those  who  had  outlawed  him  in 
England,  he  now  burned  to  do  some  deed  that  might  grieve 
King  Sweyn.  Whether  he  went  like  Tostig  in  after  years  from 
Denmark  to  Norway,  and  stirred  up  Lodin  and  Erling  to  sail 
on  their  English  cruise  we  know  not,  but  in  1049  we  hear  that 
he  was  with  Baldwin  Count  of  Flanders  at  Bruges,  gathering 
force  for  revenge.  When  he  had  been  outlawed  his  lands,  which 
were  wide,  had  been  given  partly  to  his  brother  Harold,  and 
partly  to  Bjom  Ulf's  son.  King  Sweyn's  brother,  who,  with  an- 
other brother,  Asbjorn  or  Osborn,  had  remained  in  England  ever 
since  the  days  of  King  Canute,  and  were  captains  in  the  famous 
Thingmannalid.  So  things  stood  in  1049,  when  King  Sweyn 
sent  his  messengers  for  peace.  But  that  Godwin,  who  loved 
his  son,  resented  the  treatment  which  he  had  met  with  from 
King  Sweyn  is  plain,  we  think,  first  from  the  refusal  of  the  aid 
asked,  and  secondly  by  Godwin's  conduct  afterwards.  In  a 
word,  we  think  that  Godwin  was  angrj'  with  his  royal  kinsman 
at  that  time,  and  would  not  stir  to  help  him.  It  was  not  Leofric 
alone,  but  Godwin  with  liim,  and  in  all  likelihood  before  him. 
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tliat  led  the  popular  feeling  against  Denmark.  So  things  stood 
till  the  summer  of  1049,  when  the  outlaw  crossed  from  Flanders 
to  Bosham  in  Sussex,  the  chief  seat  of  the  family,  with  seven 
ships,  to  treat,  as  he  said,  for  the  removal  of  his  outlawry.  Both 
Bjorn  and  his  brother  Harold  refused  to  give  up  the  share  of  his 
lands  which  each  had,  but  Bjorn  said  he  was  willing  to  go  with 
him  to  the  King,  at  Sandwich,  and  try  to  get  the  ban  under 
which  he  lay  loosed.  Four  nights*  peace  were  given  him  for  this, 
and  so  the  two  cousins  went  to  Bosham.  But  no  sooner  had  they 
reached  Sweyn's  squadron  than  the  unhappy  Bjorn  was  seized  by 
Sweyn's  command,  and  dragged  on  board ;  the  ships  set  sail  at 
once  west  for  Axemouth,  and  there  Sweyn  basely  slew  him,  and 
buried  him  deep  on  the  shore.  ^Vhen  this  news  was  spread, 
Harold  and  the  lidsmen  of  London,  that  is  the  Thingmannalid, 
of  wliich  he  was  captain,  came  and  took  up  his  body,  and  bore  it 
to  Winchester,  and  buried  it  by  his  uncle  King  Canute,  in  the  Old 
Minster.  Thus  Sweyn,  Godwin  s  son,  took  vengeance  on  King 
Sweyn.  As  for  himself,  he  was  again  outlawed,  and  fled  to  Flan- 
ders. But  though  this  was  the  deed  of  a  niddering,  it  seems  not 
to  have  rais(»d  the  popular  feeling  against  Sweyn  so  much  as 
it  ought.  The  people  had  long  been  sick  of  the  overbearing  be- 
haviour of  the  lidsmen,  and  were  weighed  down  13y  the  Danegeld, 
or  yearly  tax  which  they  had  to  pay  for  the  support  of  these 
foreign  mercenaries.  They  heard  therefore  with  little  regret 
that  one  of  the  captains  had  been  cut  off  by  the  darling  son  of 
Godwin ;  for,  like  Absalom  and  other  scapegraces,  Sweyn  seems 
to  have  increased  in  favour  by  the  very  infamy  of  his  crimes. 
Now  too  was  the  time  for  the  politic  Godwin  to  strike  in.  The 
popular  voice  was  against  the  Thingmannalid,  which  were  now 
no  longer  needed.  By  taking  a  side  against  the  Danes,  and 
doing  away  at  once  with  the  foreign  mercenaries,  and  the  tax 
by  which  they  were  paid,  he  would  grow  more  popular.  His 
plans  were  crowned  with  success  ;  by  the  aid  of  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  Svveyn's  outlawry  was  removed  in  1050.  And  in 
the  same  year  the  famous  Tliingmannalid  was  gradually  dis- 
banded, and  sent  back  to  Denmark,  while  Asbjorn,  Bjom's 
brother,  and  almost  every  Dane  of  note  in  England,  except 
Siward  of  Northumbria,  was  sent  out  of  tlie  south  of  England. 

But  Godwin  liad  no  sooner  got  rid  of  the  Danes  than  a  new 
enemy  stared  him  in  the  face.  Edward  had  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  Normandy.  He  loved  the  customs  and  language  of  his 
mother's  country,  and  more  than  all  he  loved  the  obedience  of 
its  chirgy  to  the  Eomish  See.  To  him  the  libei'ties  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  were  an  abomination.  If  he  cared  for  anything 
besides  hunting,  wliich  was  his  sole  worldly  amusement,  it 
was  for  monks  and  nuns,  for  cloisters  such  as  that  at  Bee,  and 
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for  castles  like  that  at  Rouen.  He  had  always  Normans  about 
him,  especially  as  his  priests.  In  1048,  when  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury became  vacant,  he  gave  it  to  Robert  of  Jumifeges,  whom 
he  had  made  Bishop  of  London  soon  after  his  coronation,  and 
the  See  of  London  he  gave  to  William,  his  chaplain,  who  was 
also  a  Norman.  An  unhappy  Saxon,  Spearhafoc  or  Sparrow- 
hawk,  before  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  had  been  designated  to  the 
See  into  which  William  now  crept,  but  the  Archbishop  had  re- 
fused to  consecrate  him,  and  Sparrowhawk  lost  both  his  bishop- 
ric and  his  abbacy,  for  while  the  dispute  was  pending,  the  King 
had  thrust  into  the  abbacy  his  kinsman  Rudolf,  one  of  Saint 
Olaf  s  missionary  bishops,  who  had  followed  the  Saint  from  Nor- 
mandy to  Norway,  and  from  Norway  had  been  sent  to  evangelize 
Iceland,  whence,  after  a  stay  of  nineteen  years,  he  had  returned 
to  his  native  land  in  time  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Edward  to 
England.^  So,  too,  Norman  barons  were  granted  lands  and 
castles  in  England.  Superior  in  arms,  in  dress,  in  laws,  in 
religion,  and  even  in  what  was  then  called  civilisation,  they 
gave  themselves  airs,  and  were  hated  accordingly  by  the  less 
polished  and  freer  English.  But  while  these  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  Edward  were  filling  the  cup  of  wrath  against  the 
strangers,  an  unlocked  for  piece  of  insolence  on  the  part  of  the 
hated  race  filled  it  to  overflowing.  Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne 
had  married  the  King's  sister,  and  came  over  to  England  in  1053 
to  settle  some  matters  with  the  King.  On  his  return  home  he 
forced  his  way  armed  into  Dover.  A  quarrel  arose  out  of  an  attempt 
of  one  of  his  followers  to  quarter  himself  on  one  of  the  townsmen ; 
the  townsmen  slew  the  Nonnan ;  the  Normans  slew  the  house- 
holder at  his  own  hearth.  The  freemen  flew  to  arms,  and  after 
about  twenty  had  fallen  on  either  side,  Eustace  had  to  fly  the 
town,  and  betook  himself  to  the  King  with  a  story  in  which 
all  the  blame  was  laid  on  the  men  of  Dover.  The  story  is 
told  in  different  ways,  but  by  the  most  trustworthy  account  it 
seems  that  Edward  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  tale  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  Godwin,  in  whose  earldom  Dover  lay,  was  ordered  to 
chastise  the  offenders ;  but  he  would  not  obey.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  he  and  his  sons  gathered  a  force,  marched  on  Gloucester 
where  the  King  lay,  and  demanded  the  delivery  of  Eustace  and 
liis  followers.  On  his  side  the  King  sent  for  Godwin's  rivals, 
Leofric  of  Mercia,  and  Siward  of  Northumberland,  who 
hastened  to  his  aid  with  the  strength  of  the  Midlands  and 

1  His  original  name  was  Ulf,  but,  as  Hungrvaka  tells  us  (chap.  3),  it  was 
lengthened  into  Rudolf  or  Rudu-Ulf ,  because  King  Olaf  brought  him  with  him 
from  Euda  or  Rouen.  According  to  Wharton,  Anglia  J^acra,  i.  176,  he 
remained  two  years  abbot  in  Abingdon  and  then  died.  He  was  probably 
advanced  in  years,  unlike  some  colonial  bishops  now-a-days,  before  he  threw 
up  his  see  abroad  and  returned  to  his  native  land. 
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the  Noith.  War  seemed  inevitable ;  when,  by  the  good  officer 
of  the  Witan,  a  truce  was  agreed  on.  It  was  settled  that 
Godwin  and  his  sons  should  come  and  plead  their  cause  be- 
fore a  solemn  meeting  of  the  Witan  at  London  at  the  autumnal 
equinox.  Edward  was  one  of  those  "  adjective  "  characters  that 
cannot  stand  alone.  Godwin  had  long  been  his  *'  substantive ;" 
but  Godwin  was  no  longer  by  his  side,  and  the  weak  king  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Eobert  and  his  Norman 
priests,  who  were  not  slow  to  work  Godwin's  ruin.  The  writer  of 
the  Confessor's  lifci  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred,  says  out- 
right, tliat  the  king,  as  they  were  always  pouring  accusations 
against  Godwin  into  his  ear, "  began  to  prefer  bad  counsel  togood." 
'rhefath(»r  and  his  sons  came  at  the  appointed  time,  but  meanwhile 
tlie  King's  forces  had  swollen  gi-eatly,  while  those  of  Godwin 
little  by  little  lost  heait  and  melted  away.  At  last,  from  l>eing 
equals,  he  and  his  cluldren  stood  almost  as  suppliants.  Hostages 
for  his  safety,  if  he  came  to  the  meeting,  were  even  denied  him, 
and  the  end  was,  that  five  nights  were  given  him  and  his 
children  to  iiee  the  land.  By  this  time  Archbishop  Robert 
had  quite  persuaded  the  King  that  Godwin  had  been  really  guilty 
of  his  brother  Alfred's  murder,  and  when  Godwin  asked  to  have 
the  King's  "  i)eace,"  Edward,  who  like  all  weak  characters,  was 
subject  to  outbreaks  of  ^vl•ath,  answered,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
priests,  that  "  he  could  only  hope  for  the  King's  peace  when  he 
restored  him  his  brother  alive  with  all  his  men,  and  all  the  goods 
that  had  been  taken  from  them  either  alive  or  dead."  As  soon 
as  this  message  was  brought  to  the  great  Earl  by  Bishop  Stigand, 
Godwin  i)ushed  away  the  table  at  which  he  sat,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  made  his  sons  mount  theirs,  and  rode  for  Bosham  as 
hard  as  they  could.  They  WT.re  just  in  time,  for  the  Archbishop 
had  sent  horsemen  after  them  to  cut  them  off,  but  failed  in 
his  purpose.  "  So,"  says  the  Chronicle,  *'  Earl  Godwin  and 
lilarl  Sweyn  betook  them  to  Bosham,  and  shoved  out  their 
sliips  and  turned  them  beyond  the  sea,  and  sought  Baldwin's 
•  peace,'  and  stayed  there  all  that  winter."  "And  Earl  Harold 
went  west  to  Ireland,  and  was  there  that  winter  in  the 
King's  peace  at  Dublin.  And  as  soon  as  this  happened,  then 
the  King  left  the  lady,  her  that  was  hallowed  and  wedded  to 
him  as  his  queen,  and  stripped  her  of  all  that  she  had  in  land 
and  gold  and  silver,  and  of  all  things,  and  she  was  handed  over 
to  the  care  of  the  King's  sister,  the  Abbess  of  Wherwell ;  and 
yEUgar,  Leofric's  son,  was  set  over  that  earldom  that  Harold 
had  before."  Just  at  this  critical  time  Edward's  cousin,  the 
youug  Duke  William  of  Normandy,  passed  over  into  England 
with  a  great  train  of  followei*s,  no  doubt  to  exult  over  the  good 
time  which  was  come  for  Normans  in  England.     "  The  King," 
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says  the  Chronicle,  "made  him  and  his  fellows  welcome,  as 
many  as  he  would,  and  so  they  left  the  realm  again." 

So  fell  of  a  sudden  this  famous  family.  "  It  w^ould  have 
seemed  wonderful,"  says  another  MS.  of  the  Chronicle,  "  to  every 
man  that  was  in  England,  if  any  man  before  that  had  said  that 
it  would  so  happen;  for  he.  Earl  Godwin,  had  been  before 
exalted  to  that  degree  as  if  he  ruled  the  king  and  all  England. 
And  his  sons  were  earls  and  the  king's  darlings,  and  his 
daughter  was  married  and  wedded  to  the  king."  But  they  fell 
only  to  rise  again.  Neither  Godwin  nor  Harold  were  likely  to 
let  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet  while  their  foes  took  their 
lands  in  England  as  their  own.  Tliey  were  not  the  men  to  cry 
over  spilt  milk,  but  just  the  men  to  fill  the  pail  afresh.  Harold 
was  first  afoot.  The  king  who  mled  the  kingdom  which  the 
Northmen  still  held  in  Dublin  was  Margad,  as  the  Scandinavian 
annals  call  him,  or  Cachmargach,  as  the  Irish  uttered  it.  The 
English  called  him  Jemarch.  But  whatever  his  name,  he  was 
a  bold  and  successful  Viking.  Many  a  time  and  oft  he  had 
harried  England's  coast,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  com- 
pany with  our  old  friends  Fimi  Ami's  son,  Hacon  Ivafs  son,  and 
Guthorm  of  Eingeness.  Tlie  last  was  his  chosen  brother  in  arms, 
and  just  at  this  very  time  between  the  years  1051-52,  Guthorm 
spent  the  winter  in  Dublin,  where  he  met  the  outlawed  Harold. 
In  the  summer  of  1054  they  all  set  out  on  a  cruise ;  Harold  was 
bent  on  joining  his  father  in  Flanders ;  but  Margad  and  Guthorm 
went  out  merely  to  plunder  and  waste.  Their  story  is  so  inter- 
esting that  we  must  stop  to  tell  it.  They  won  great  store  of 
wealth  as  they  ravaged  the  shores  of  England,  and  at  the  end 
of  July  found  themselves  in  the  Menai  Straits.  Here  they  re- 
solved to  share  the  spoil,  which  was  mostly  in  silver.  But  like 
the  giants  in  the  Niebelungen  Tale,  they  could  not  agree,  and  so 
high  did  the  war  of  words  run  that  Margad  challenged  Guthorm 
to  settle  the  matter  by  the  sword.  Guthorm  had  but  five  ships, 
whUe  Margad  had  sixteen.  The  difierence  was  great,  even  if 
we  suppose  his  five  to  have  been  taller  and  stouter  than  those 
of  the  challenger.  But  here  at  least  was  room  for  prayers  to 
saints,  and  so  the  day  before  the  fight,  it  was  St.  Olafs  eve,  the 
28th  of  July,  Guthorm  vowed  that  he  would  give  the  saint  a 
tenth  of  all  the  booty  if  he  would  grant  him  to  win  the  day. 
He  fought  and  won,  slaying  Margad  and  all  his  men  after  a 
bloody  sti-uggle.  Those  were  not  the  days  to  break  a  vow.  The 
eleventh  century  was  not  that  of  Erasmus,  nor  was  Guthorm  of 
Eingeness  like  the  pilgrim  to  Walsingham.  He  kept  his  word 
to  the  saint,  and  a  crucifix  of  solid  silver  as  tall  as  Guthorm 
himself  bore  silent  witness  at  once  to  his  victory  and  his  faith. 
There  stood  the  Holy  Eood  in  the  church  of  St.  Olaf  at  Dron- 
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theim,  till  it  was  melted  in  the  crucibles  of  those  religious 
Vikings  who  laid  Komanism  waste  in  Norway,  and  brought  the 
Kefoniiation  into  the  land  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Harold's  cruise  was  quite  as  successful,  and  not  so  bloody. 
With  nine  ships  lie  sailed  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  harrj'ing 
in  Soniei-set,  Devon,  and  ComwalL     Then  leaving  the  Lwid's 
End  he  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Portland,  where  he  joined  his 
forces  to  those  of  his  father,  who  had  passed  over  from  Bruges 
some  time  before,  and  found  all  the  south-east  coast  ready  to 
rise.     The  people  at  least  were  not  of  Edward's  opinion.     God- 
win and  his  sons  were  everywhere  welcome.     It  added,  perhaps, 
to  the  case  of  their  exploit  that  the  scapegrace  Sweyn  was  no 
longer  with   them.      Smitten  with    the  Jerusalem   fever  so 
common  in  that  age,  he  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine, 
only  to  die  at  Constantinople  on  his  return.     Godwin  and  Harold 
steered  boldly  for  the  Thames,  where  the  King  lay  outside  Lon- 
don  to  the  west,  with    his  land  force  and  fleet.     Forcing 
their  way  through  the  bridge,  and  hugging  the  south  bank, 
where  their  land   force  was  ready  to  aid  them,  they  were 
rt»ady  to  fall  on  the  King's  followers  and  ships,  who  clung 
to  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  but  neither  side  had  any 
wish  to  fight  with  their  own  countrymen  for  the   sake  of 
foreigners.     Godwin  was  unwilling  to  fight  against  his  king. 
The  city  of  London,  which  was  independent  even  after  the 
Thingmen  left  it,  was  rather  vnt\\  Godwin  than  against  liini. 
It  was  now  Edward's  turn  to  yield.     By  the  help  of  Stigand, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  did  so  with  a  good  grace.    A  truce 
was  made,  and  hostages  were  given  on  both  sides.     GkKlwin 
landed  and  cleared  himself  and  his  sons  from  the  charges  made 
against  them,  and  was  there  and  then  restored  to  all  Ms  rights 
and  lands.     This  was  the  sign  for  the  hated  Normans  to  fly. 
The  Archbishop  liobcrt,  and  Bishop  William,  and  Ulf,  Bishop 
of  Dorchester,  who  was  so  ignorant  that  when  he  went  to  the 
Syno<l  at  Vercelli  he  only  escaped  ha\aiig  his  crosier  broken 
by  paying  a  heavy  fine — they  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Normans 
had  to  escape  as  best  they  might.     The  Archbishop  left  liis 
pall  behind  him,  and  with  his  brothers  in  afiSictiou  only  got 
over  to  France  fwm  Walton  on  the  Naze,  by  trusting  themselves 
in  a  crazy  bark.     As  a  matter  of  course  the  lady  Eadgitha,  the 
Queen,  came  back  to  Court  and  to  the  cold  honours  of  Edward's 
bed,  as  soon  as  her  father  and  brothers  were  restored  to  their 
rights. 

So  Godwin  and  his  sons,  all  except  the  outlaw  Sweyn,  who 
ended  his  days  in  exile,  were  stronger  than  ever.  But  there  is 
one  who  is  stix)nger  than  man,  and  He  had  given  Grodwin  a 
warning  at  the  very  moment  of  his  trimnph.     "  'Twas  on  the 
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Monday  after  St.  Mary's  mass,  that  is  on  the  14th  of  September, 
that  Earl  Godwin  and  his  ships  came  to  Southwark,  and  on  the 
Tuesday  they  were  set  at  one  again  as  here  stands  before  told. 
Godwin  sickened  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  on  shore,  and  eftsoons 
came  to  himself  again."  Then  follows  the  passage  already 
mentioned :  "  But  he  made  all  too  little  atonement  for  those 
goods  of  God  which  he  had  taken  from  many  holy  places." 
The  monkish  Chronicler  evidently  looked  upon  this  first  seizure 
as  a  warning  which  Godwin  had  neglected.  Perhaps  those  ten 
manses  at  Polehampton  in  Hampshire,  which  Canute  had 
given,  as  we  see  from  one  of  his  charters,  dated  1033,  "to  my 
familiar  friend  and  captain  Godwin,  for  his  trustworthy  obedience 
by  which  he  faithfully  seconds  me,"  but  which  we  know  from 
earlier  charters  had  been  given  to  Holy  Church,  now  raised  the 
wrath  of  the  Chronicler.  However  that  may  be,  Earl  Godwin 
had  short  space  given  him  for  repentance  if  he  needed  it.  In 
1053  according  to  the  Chronicle,  but  two  years  later  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  is  in  1055,  "  in  this  year,"  we  are  told,  "the  King 
was  at  Winchester  at  Easter,  and  Earl  Godwin  with  him,  and 
Earl  Harold,  his  son,  and  Tostig.  Then  on  the  second  day  of 
Easter,  Easter  Monday,  he  sat  with  the  King  at  meat ;  then 
suddenly  he  sank  down  by  the  footstool  reft  of  s])eech,  and  of 
all  his  strength,  and  then  they  brought  him  into  the  King's 
bower,  and  thought  that  it  would  go  over,  but  it  was  not  so, 
but  so  he  lasted  speechless  and  strengthless  all  down  to  the 
Thursday,  and  then  gave  up  his  life,  and  he  lieth  there  (at 
Winchester)  in  the  Old  Minster."  Such  is  the  fullest  account 
contained  in  the  Chronicle  of  Earl  Godwin's  death.  It  is  awful 
enough  in  its  touching  brevity,  and  we  have  no  need,  like  the 
Norman  scribes  who  made  it  their  duty  after  the  Conquest,  to 
blacken  the  character  of  a  man  so  thoroughly  English,  by 
repeating  the  fictions  by  which  a  later  age  sought  to  turn  his 
fearful  end  into  a  warning  against  treason  and  perjury.  The 
only  crime  which  we  see  laid  to  his  charge  was  the  murder  of 
the  Atheling  Alfred,  but  of  tliis,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Harold 
Harefoot  was  in  all  probability  really  guilty. 

After  Godwin's  death,  all  liis  lands  and  rights  passed  to  Harold 
his  eldest  son,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  double  portion  of  his  father's 
power  had  fallen  on  Harold.  It  was  no  secret  that  the  King 
still  loved  the  Nonnans,  but  the  people  had  declared  against 
them,  and  made  common  cause  with  Godwin.  If  Godwin's 
character  had  been  open  to  suspicion,  no  such  charge  coiUd  be 
made  against  his  eldest  son,  who,  in  spite  of  his  half-Danish 
blood,  was  now  looked  upon  by  the  English  as  their  national 
champion.  Circumstances,  too,  favoured  him  much.  Both 
Leofric  and  Siward,  his  father's  rivals,  were  on  the  brink  of  the 
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grave.  The  latter  died  in  1057,  and  the  former  1059,  though 
the  Clironicle,  with  its  usual  misreckoning,  places  these  events 
two  years  earlier.  Siward's  darling  son,  Asbjorn,  had  fallen  in 
battle  against  Macbeth  two  years  before,  and  Waltheof,  his  re- 
maining child,  was  but  a  boy.  With  Leofric's  race  it  was  still 
worse.  Even  before  liis  father's  death  JElfgar  had  been  outlawed 
on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices  with  tlie  Welsh,  with 
whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms.  Against  him,  too,  and  his  sons 
Eadwine  and  Morcar,  Harold  could  always  assert  a  superiority, 
as  the  champion  of  Englishmen,  against  those  who  had  leaguecl 
themselves  with  foreigners  and  barbarians.  The  fortune  of  his 
family  was  filled  to  the  brim  when,  on  Siward's  death,^  the  great 
earldom  of  Northumbria  liecame  vacant,  and  room  was  found 
for  Tostig  td  display  his  powei^  of  government.  Neither  the 
Northumbrians,  nor  King  Malcolm,  Earl  Siward's  brother-in- 
arms, welcomed  Tostig  very  warmly,  but  the  Danish  popula- 
tion beyond  the  Humber  were  forced  to  receive  him  ;  and  as  for 
Malcolni,  though  he  invaded  Noi-thumbria,  he  seems  to  have  been 
defeated  by  Tostig,  who  was  a  valiant  captain,  and  forced  to 
make  peace  with  Edward  at  York  in  1059.  At  the  same  time 
he  became  Tostig's  brother-in-arms,  but,  as  if  to  show  how  little 
this  holy  tie  availed,  the  Scottish  King  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  Tostig's  absence,  when,  after  the  example  of  the  age,  he  went 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  1061,  to  fall  again  on  Northumbria 
wnth  fire  and  sword,  not  sparing  in  his  fury  even  St.  Cuthbert's 
shrine  at  Lindisfarne. 

And  now  Edward  was  growing  old  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  might 
have  been  about  sixty  years  of  age.^  His  luckily  was  not  a 
nature  nor  a  frame  that  could  reproduce  itself.  He  had  no 
children  by  Eadgitha  ;  who  then  was  to  be  his  heir  ?     So  long 

1  His  death  is  thiis  recorded  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  has  no  doubt 
faithfully  i)rcserved  the  thoroughly  Norse  features  of  the  stem  old  Viking's 
character.  The  next  year,  1055,  **  Siwanl,"  his  real  name  was  Sigurd^-"  that 
stoutest  of  captains,  felt  death  hanging  over  him  from  a  flux.  •  What  a 
shame,'  he  said,  *■  that  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  die  in  so  many  wars, 
but  that  I  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  disgrace  of  a  death  fit  only  for 
kine  !  But  at  least  clothe  me  with  my  im|>enetrable  byrnie,  gird  me  with 
my  sword,  set  my  helm  on  my  head  ;  let  me  have  my  shield  on  my  left  arm, 
put  my  golden-hafted  axe  in  my  right  hand,  that  I,  a  bravo  warrior,  may  die 
at  least  as  a  warrior  ought.*  It  was  done  as  he  said,  and  he  breathed  his 
last  armed  to  the  teeth."  He  was  buried  at  Galmanbo,  in  the  church  which 
he  hatl  built  in  honour  of  St.  Olaf  ;  but  no  heathen  warrior  could  have  been 
more  particular  in  the  directions  thus  given  for  laying  out  his  body  in  away 
worthy  of  a  worshipper  of  Odin. 

2  Eeal  cases  of  old  age  were  very  rare  in  those  times  :  Canute  was  called 
old  *'  hinn  gamli,"  but  he  was  little  past  forty  when  he  died.  Siwatd  was 
called  old,  but  he  left  a  son  quite  a  boy.  Life  began  soon  with  them.  They 
married  soon,  led  a  life  of  toil  and  trouble,  and  if  they  escaped  the  aword, 
were  soon  worn  out.    Even  the  clergy  were  not  long-lived. 
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as  a  branch  of  the  old  West  Saxon  line  existed,  his  eyes  were 
naturally  turned  towards  it,  and  he  sent  to  Hungary  for  Edward, 
Edmund  Ironside's  son,  who  had  been  sent  to  Sweden  by 
Canute  to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  From  Sweden  he  was  sent 
to  Eussia,  and  from  Eussia  he  made  his  way  to  Hungary,  where 
he  married  Agatha,  a  kinswoman  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the 
Second.  Edward  came  to  England,  but  died  almost  as  soon 
as  he  arrived,  in  1057.  The  MS.  of  the  Chronicle,  and  that  the 
one  which  seems  rather  hostile  to  the  House  of  Grodwin,  implies 
that  the  Atheling  met  with  foul  play.  The  others  merely  men- 
tion his  sudden  death.^  He  left  behind  what  the  Chronicle  calls 
a  "  fair  offspring," — a  son,  Edgar  Atheling,  and  a  daughter,  Mar- 
garet. But  like  Siward's  son  Waltheof,  Edgar  was  a  boy,  and 
strong  neither  in  body  nor  mind.  At  such  a  time  there  could 
be  little  doubt  that  he,  for  a  while  at  least,  would  be  out  of  the 
succession.  Failing  him,  the  Norman  annalists  declare  that 
Edward  had  resolved  to  make  his  cousin  William,  their  Duke, 
his  heir,  and  they  it  is  that  have  spread  the  story  of  Edgar's 
physical  and  mental  unfitness.  In  all  probability  Edward  never 
grappled  fairly  with  the  question  of  the  succession.  He  sent  for 
his  nephew  from  Hungary,  with  the  view  of  making  him  his 
heir,  but  when  he  was  cut  off  he  adjourned  the  question,  for  we 
must  remember  that  Edward  was  one  of  those  characters  who, 
if  they  think  themselves  sure  of  heaven,  are  willing  to  let  the 
world  fare  as  it  Lists.  The  creatures  of  circumstance,  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  \vill  of  their  own  in  affairs  of  state. 
His  sole  worldly  care  seem  to  have  been  his  hawks  and  dogs. 
To  hunt  with  them  was  his  gi-eat  delight.  Waiting  for  the 
mOlennium,  and  eager  to  make  his  peace  with  God  before  it 
came,  wondering  and  rather  vexed  that  it  had  overstayed  its 
time  by  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  at  last  sixty  years, 
Edward's  great  care  was  to  endow  his  Abbey  at  Westminster, 
and  aU  other  holy  places,  with  as  many  lands  as  he  could  grasp. 
Let  him  and  his  be  sure  only  of  their  inheritance  in  heaven,  for 
the  rest,  such  a  mere  mortal  matter  as  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  England  might  be  left  to  chance ;  in  God's  good  time 
it  would  take  care  of  itself.     But  though  he  did  not  care,  others 

'  Here  are  the  words  of  Cott.  Tib.  B.  iv. : — "In  this  year  came  Eadward 
Atheling  to  England ;  he  was  King  E<1  ward's  brother's  son,  King  Eadmund, 
who  was  called  Ironside  for  his  bravery.  This  Atheling  had  King  Canute 
sent  away  to  Hungary  to  be  betrayed  ;  but  he  there  throve  into  a  good  man, 
as  him  God  granted  and  him  well  became  ;  so  that  he  got  the  Emperor's 
kinswoman  to  wife,  and  by  whom  a  fair  offspring  he  begot ;  she  was  hight 
Agatha.  We  know  not  for  what  cause  it  was  done  that  he  might  not  see  his 
kinsman  King  Edward.  Alas  !  that  was  a  rueful  hap,  and  a  baleful  for  all 
this  nation,  that  he  so  speedily  his  life  ended,  after  he  came  to  England  to  the 
unhappiness  of  this  poor  nation." 
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did.  In  all  England  there  was  no  one  who  could  compete  with 
Harold,  in  the  very  vigour  of  his  manhood,  a  bold  and  Ibrtunat-e 
warrior,  the  tamer  of  the  Welsh,  the  owTier  of  enormous  posses- 
sions as  his  own  private  property,  and  stronger  still  in  the  offices 
which  lie  held  under  the  King ;  without  a  rival,  and  almost  with- 
out an  enemy ;  all  England  were  ready  to  wait  till  Edward's 
death  to  hail  liai-old  as  their  king.  Tliat  was  pretty  much  the 
state  of  feeling  in  England  after  the  death  of  Edward  Atheliug. 
But  across  the  Channel  there  was  another  who  cared  about 
England,  a  prince  also  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  bom  in  1027, 
and  who  had  hitherto  overcome  all  obstacles,  not  only  by  his 
indomitable  enei-gy  and  braveiy,  but  by  the  skill  and  subtlety 
with  which  he  knew  how  to  work  out  his  plans  by  guile,  if 
force  failed.  In  William  we  see  the  improved  Norman  typa 
Just  as  his  subjects,  the  descendants  of  RoUo  the  Noi-se  Viking, 
had  been  wonderfully  Ixittered  by  their  cross  with  the  liomance 
stock,  so  William  himself  and  his  barons  were  again  an  improve- 
UKjnt  on  the  mitss  of  the  population.  He  and  his  Nonnans  were 
not  only  ready  t^  do  anytliing,  but  able  to  do  it.  They  were 
the  best  wan-iors,  not  the  bravest,  but  the  most  disciplined  and 
Uictical  of  the  age.  They  had  better  arms,  better  horses,  better 
mail  than  any  other  mce.  They  werc  like  an  army  furnished 
with  the  Enfield  rifie,  warring  agjiinst  another  whose  only  weapon 
was  poor  old  Brown  Bess.  They  were  In^tter  lawyera,  for  they  had 
grafted  the  formularies  and  traditions  of  Scandinavian  custom 
on  the  majestic  trunk  of  the  old  lloman  law,  and  the  vitality  of  the 
sU)ck  showed  it-self  in  a  retinemcmt  of  legislation  against  which 
no  ruder  system  could  prevail.  They  scorned  houses  of  wattle 
and  churches  of  wood,  and  at  their  bidding  strong  towers  and  tall 
minsters  of  stone  i*ose  like  magic  from  the  earth.  They  were 
logical  in  their  atta(.*.hment  to  the  Koman  See.  The  Pope  owned 
no  move  faithful  children  in  the  world  tlian  the  Nonnans  of  the 
eleventh  century;  and  th(;y  had  their  reward,  for  the  Pope 
l)lessed  their  banners,  and  sent  them  relics,  dead  men's  bones, 
things  now  to  laugh  at  and  lecture  on,  but  then  awful  realities, 
for  men  believed  that  where  the  saint's  bones  lay,  there  the 
saint's  spirit  also  roasted,  mighty  to  save  his  votaries.  That  was 
the  faith  and  feeling  of  the  age,  and  the  Nonnans  at  once  ac- 
knowledged and  acted  on  it.  Their  system  was  already  at  work 
before  the  surrounding  nations  had  thought  of%  following  it. 
They  were  like  England  in  the  nineteenth  century :  fifty  years 
before  all  the  rest  of  tlie  world  with  her  manufactories,  and  five- 
and  -twenty  year's  l)etbro  them  with  her  railways.  They  were 
foremost  in  the  race*  of  civilisation  and  progress ;  well  started 
before  all  the  rest  had  thought  of  running.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  both  won. 
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But  fortune  proverbially  favours  the  brave.  To  him  that 
hath  she  giveth,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  she  taketh  even 
that  he  hath.  So  it  was  here.  Already,  in  1051-2,  we  have 
seen  that  William,  then  scarcely  twenty-five  years  old,  crossed 
over  to  England  to  see  his  cousin  after  Edward  had  broken 
with  Godwin.  Ingulph,  the  secretary  of  William,  indeed 
denies  that  at  that  visit  his  master  exerted  any  undue  influence 
on  Edward  to  extoii)  a  promise  from  him ;  but  who  can  tell, 
no,  not  even  in  after  times  the  hired  scribe  of  William,  what 
passed  between  the  cousins.  Certain  it  is  that  soon  after  that 
visit  Edward  sent  Harold's  brother  Wulfnoth,  and  his  nephew, 
Sweyn's  son  Hacon,  who  had  been  given  by  Godwin  as  hostages, 
over  to  William  for  safe  keeping.  When  Edward  died,  William 
asserted  they  had  been  sent  to  him  as  pledges  that  the  succes- 
sion to  the  English  throne  was  his.  That  was  the  first  gift 
that  foi-tune  sent  him  from  England.  It  was  but  an  earnest  of 
a  greater  windfall.  In  1064  Harold  went  to  Normandy.  Various 
reasons  are  given  for  this  journey.  He  went  out  for  a  sail  and 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  Norman  coast.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  Flanders.  He  went  to  work  out  his  brother's 
release.  He  was  sent,  most  unlikely  of  all,  by  Edward  to  bring 
William  tidings  that  Edward  had  made  him  his  heir.  How- 
ever that  miglit  be,  Harold  found  himself  in  France,  first  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu,  and  afterwards 
set  free  by  William,  and  treated  with  high  favour  at  his  court. 
That  whole  winter,  1064-5,  the  Saxon  earl  passed  in  Normandy, 
the  honoured  guest,  but  still  the  prized  prisoner,  of  his  host. 
William  was  not  the  man  to  ixiject  the  advantage  which  fortune 
had  thiown  in  his  way.  Before  he  would  let  Harold  go,  he 
made  him  swear  on  some  of  those  relics  in  which  the  age  set  such 
great  faith,  that  he  would  help  William  to  win  the  throne  of 
England,  that  he  would  cede  him  the  strong  castle  of  JJover, 
and  other  fastnesses,  pledge  his  word  to  marry  William's  little 
daughter ;  after  which  he  was  to  have  half  England  as  his  fief 
AVlien  this  solenm  oath  was  sworn,  the  Saxon  earl  was  let  go 
with  every  mark  of  honour  and  splendid  gifts.  He  took  his 
nephew  Hacon  with  him,  but  Wullhoth  remained  behind  a 
pledge  of  Harold's  faith.  The  whole  story  of  this  visit,  and  the 
oath  upon  the  relics,  is  not  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 
The  Normans  recount  it  at  length,  and  the  Scandinavian  re- 
cords mention  it.  We  may  be  certain  that  the  journey  took 
place.  The  fact  is  there,  but  as  we  look  upon  it  it  wears  a 
Norman  face.  The  visit,  the  oath,  and  the  return  to  England 
are  alone  to  be  relied  on.  Yet  it  strikes  us  as  strange  that  if 
Edward  really  was  bent  on  making  William  his  heir,  that  the  two, 
the  one  a  lover  of  Normans,  and  the  other  a  Norman  born,  should 
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not  have  agreed  upon  some  \mtten  document,  of  which  that 
age  affords  hundreds  still  extant,  by  which  the  kingdom  should 
have  been  formally  made  over  to  William.  No  such  charter 
has  ever  been  hinted  at,  and  failing  it,  we  incline  to  believe 
that  Edward's  mind  was  not  made  up  as  to  his  succession  till 
the  veiy  day  of  his  death. 

We  have  said  before  that  the  enemies  of  Godwin's  house 
sprang  from  its  own  bosom.  Sweyn  had  been  the  beginning  of 
e\41.  His  conduct  iirst  gave  Edward  an  excuse  for  his  breach 
with  the  family.  Sweyn  was  now  dead,  but  a  woree  foe  to  the 
family  remained  behind.  This  was  Tostig,  a  man  capable  of 
great  things,  a  brave  warrior,  a  faithful  ally,  and  of  a  generous 
nature.  But  he  was  restless  and  ambitious,  always  scheming 
to  be  gi-eater  than  he  was ;  a  man  who  could  beiar  adversity 
like  a  hero,  but  one  whose  prosperity  was  his  bane ;  for  he  could 
never  be  content,  so  long  as  one  step  in  life's  ladder  remained 
to  mount.  The  characters  of  the  two  brothers  are  well  drawn 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  writer,  to  whom  we  have  been  already  so 
much  intlebted.  He  knew  them  well,  calls  them  his  "dear 
lords,"  and  grieved  for  the  loss  of  both  alike.  On  the  death  of 
Godwin,  he  says  the  people  were  plunged  in  grief,  mourning  for 
him  as  the  foster-father  (nutricium)  both  of  themselves  and 
the  kingdom;  "but  to  his  earldom  was  raised  by  the  royal 
favour  his  elder  son  Harold,  who  was  the  elder  also  in  wisdom, 
at  which  the  whole  host  of  England  drew  a  deep  breath  of  con- 
solation :  For  he  excelled  in  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body, 
and  stood  above  all  the  j^eople  as  another  Judas  Maccabteus ; 
yea,  he  proved  himself  even  a  gi'cater  friend  of  his  country  than 
his  father  had  been,  and  trod  in  his  footsteps  by  showing  long- 
suffering  and  mercy  and  condescension  to  well-doers.  But  as 
for  the  unruly  and  thieves  and  rob])ere,  like  a  champion  of 
justice,  he  threatened  them  with  the  tensor  of  a  lion's  heart  and 
countenance.  .  .  .  And  now  that  an  opportunity  offers  itself, 
we  wish  to  say  something  after  the  measure  of  our  puny  intel- 
lect about  the  lives  and  characters  of  these  two  brothers,  which 
we  think  we  do  well  to  write,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  this 
work,  as  for  the  sake  of  an  example  to  be  followed  by  those 
of  their  posterity  who  are  still  to  come.  Both  of  them  grew  up 
strong,  with  a  very  fair  and  beauteous  body,  and,  as  we  imagine, 
witli  equal  vigour  and  equal  boldness.  But  Harold  the  elder 
was  of  taller  stature,  and  was  more  like  his  sire  in  his  endless 
toil,  watching,  and  endurance  of  hunger, — a  luan  of  great  smooth- 
ness of  temper,  and  with  a  readier  wit  than  his  brother.  He 
was  great  in  bearing  reproaches — no  easy  thing  ;  and  never,  as 
1  tliink,  revenged  himself  on  any  of  his  countrymen.  Some- 
times he  would  take  counsel  with  any  one  whom  he  thought 
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trustworthy ;  and  sometimes  he  would  delay  taking  counsel 
till  it  seemed  to  some  as  though  his  course  were  less  advan- 
tageous to  his  interest  than  it  might  have  been.  But  who 
shall  accuse  either  the  one  brother  or  the  other,  or  any  one,  in 
short,  sprung  from  such  a  father  as  Godwin,  and  trained 
in  his  school  and  by  his  care,  of  the  fault  of  levity  or  haste  ?^ 
But  Earl  Tostig  was  also  a  man  of  grave  and  wise  self-restraint, 
though  he  was  a  little  too  bitter  in  following  up  an  injury; 
a  man  endowed  with  a  manly  and  unfailing  firmness  of  mind. 
It  was  his  wont  to  weigh  the  plans  he  had  in  his  mind  for 
the  most  part  by  himself,  and  to  settle  their  order,  surveying 
them  to  their  very  end  by  due  consideration  of  the  subject ; 
and  such  plans  it  was  not  easy  to  get  him  to  impart  to  any 
one.  Sometimes  too  he  was  so  wary  before  he  acted,  that  his 
deed  seemed  to  precede  his  plan,  and  this  habit  on  the  stage  of 
Ufe  often  stood  him  in  good  stead.  AVhen  he  gave  gifte  he 
poured  out  his  bounty  with  prodigal  mimificence.  ...  In  word 
and  deed  he  was  well  known  for  his  adamantine  steadfastness. 
.  .  .  Both  brothers  were  very  constant  in  carrying  out  their 
undertakings,  but  this  one,  Tostig,  fulfilled  his  purpose  by  main 
force ;  the  other,  Harold,  by  wisdom.  The  first  in  his  deeds 
thought  only  of  working  out  his  will;  the  second  tried  to 
carry  fortune  with  him  as  well.  Both  of  them  were  sometimes 
so  successful  in  dissembling  their  designs,  that  those  who  did 
not  know  them  must  have  thought  them  the  most  imceitain  of 
men.  But  to  sum  up  all  in  one  sentence,  for  those  who  read  of 
their  characters,  no  age  and  no  country  has  ever  reared  two 
mortals  of  such  worth  at  one  and  the  same  time." 

From  this  account,  which,  we  may  be  sure,  was  as  favourable 
to  Tostig  as  the  writer,  who  evidently  loved  him,  could  make  it, 
it  is  plain  that  w^hile  Tostig's  was  the  strong  will,  often  sunk  in 
itself,  moody  and  plotting,  and  then  rushing  to  fulfil  it,  Harold's 
was  the  wise  mind,  and  more  open  cheerful  temper,  which  made 
him  the  favourite  of  the  King  and  the  darling  of  the  nation. 
This  fact  was  enough  in  itself  to  hurt  Tostig's  pride.  Wliy  was 
he  too  not  England's  darUng?  Why  w^as  he  not  Godwin's  firstborn? 
Why  was  he  to  be  for  ever  doomed  to  stand  after  and  not  before 
his  brother  ?  So  it  was  that  when  Si  ward's  death  made  room  for 
him  in  Northumbria,  his  thoughts  were  distracted  by  the  pre- 
ference w^hich  both  king  and  people  showed  for  his  brother 
Harold.  His  government  too  w  as  severe,  even  when  compared 
with  his  predecessor's  stern  ride,  and  whUe  he  punished  ill- 
doers  and  exterminated  robbers,  it  is  hiuted  by  the  writer  most 
friendly  to  him  that  he  was  sometimes  led  to  hunt  them  down 

^  Some  sentences  of  Harold's  character  are  very  corrupt,  through  the  care- 
leasnees  of  the  copyist,  bat  there  can  be  no  ciot|bt  of  ^heir  general  sense. 
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by  the  flcsiro  to  spoil  tlieir  goods.  Tostig  was  in  fact  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  Catiline,  "  alieni  appeteiis,  sui  profnsus."  At  last  in  spite 
of  his  half-Danish  blood,  the  Northnmbrians,  Northmen  and 
English  alike,  i*ose  against  him  in  his  absence  with  the  King, 
and  niarclu^d  ui)on  York,  where  his  chief  strength  lay.  His 
lionsecarles  and  body-giiavd  were  slain  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  whethc^r  Danes  or  English,  and  all  his  treasures,  gold, 
silver,  arms,  fell  a  spoil  to  the  rebels.  He  ^\'as  fonnally  out- 
lawed by  the  Thanc»s,  who  sent  for  Morcar,  ^Elfgar's  son,  as  their 
Earl.  With  him  at  their  head,  the  whole  North  began  to 
march  south ;  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Lincolnsliire 
swelling  their  ranks  as  they  went.  AH  the  old  Danelagh,  in 
short,  was  up  in  aims,  and  lest  it  should  come  to  war  l>etween 
North  and  South,  Edwaix:!  sent  Haix)ld  to  meet  the  rebels  at 
Northampton,  to  listen  to  their  giievances,  and  make  the  best 
terms  he  could.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Harold  had 
any  grudge  against  his  brother,  who  seems,  4is  far  as  we  am 
judge  from  tlie  charters,  t^)  have  been  constantly  at  his  side 
al)out  the  Coui-t.  But  Tostig  was  furious,  and  openly  accuseil 
Harold  of  having  stin*ed  up  the  insun'ection  against  him;  a 
charge  which  Harold,  as  the  writer  of  the  Confessor's  life  says, 
with  a  sad  allusion  to  his  oath  in  Normandy  over  the  relics, 
ad  mcramcnta  nimis  prodiyus,  answered  at  once,  by  an  ojith 
at  the  altar.  Perhaps  Tostig,  by  following  the  Court,  and 
looking  aft(4'  the  succession,  while  he  left  the  government 
of  his  province*,  to  underlings,  provoked  the  Northern  Thanhs, 
and  made  them  demand  a  change  of  Earl.  But  Harold,  how- 
ever much  he  may  have  loved  Tostig,  was  a  statesman,  which 
his  brother  was  not ;  he  soon  saw  that  nothing  would  satisfy 
the  North  but  a  change.  The  King  theiviore  yielded.  The 
laws  of  Canute  were  renewed,  which  we  may  therefore  conclude 
had  been  broken  by  Tostig.  Morcar  was  aj)pointed  Earl  of 
Northumbria,  and  Tostig,  who,  unluckily  for  England,  was 
with  the  Iving  at  Britford  in  \\ilts  when  the  outbreak  took 
]>lace,  and  so  esca])ed  the  fury  of  his  people,  had  to  leave  Eng- 
land with  his  wife  Judith,  Earl  Baldwin's  daughter,  and  betake 
himself  to  Flanders,  to  his  father-in-law,  with  the  few  followers 
who  still  clung  to  him. 

This  happened  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  year  1065. 
On  the  r)th  Januaiy  lOGG,  the  event  happened  for  which  so 
many  were  waiting,  and  for  wliicli  some  were  so  well  prepared. 
After  having  at  Christmas  consecrated  the  new  Abbey  at  West- 
minster, which  he  had  built  in  honour  of  St.  Teter  and  richly 
endowed,  the  meek  Edward  sickened  and  died  on  the  eve  of 
Twelfth  Day,  and  was  buried  on  Twelfth  Day  in  the  Abbey. 
"  And,"  says  one  MS.  of  the  Chronicle,  "  Earl  llarold  got  all  the 
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kiugdoin  of  England  just  as  the  King  granted  it  him,  and  also 
as  men  chose  him  thereto,  and  he  was  blessed  as  King  on  Twelfth 
Day."  The  national  records,  therefore,  say  that  Edward  granted 
Harold  the  kingdom.  The  Scandinavian  authorities  go  a  step 
farther.^  Some  of  them  relate  tliat  when  Edward  felt  his  end 
approaching,  he  told  those  around  him  that  William  was  to  be 
his  heir.  "  But,"  they  go  on,  "  when  the  sickness  began  to  press 
him  hard,  Harold  Godwin's  son  was  foremost  in  all  service  on 
the  King,  as  he  had  been  before ;  and  the  King  had  given  liim 
the  keeping  of  all  his  treasures.  ...  It  is  the  story  of  some 
men  that  when  Edward  was  nearly  come  to  his  last  gasp,  and 
when  Harold  and  few  men  besides  were  by,  Harold  bowed  him- 
self over  the  King  and  said,  *  I  call  ye  all  to  witness  that  King 
Edward  just  now  gave  me  the  kingdom  and  all  sway  in  England ;' 
and  straightway  after  that  the  King  was  lifted  dead  out  of  the 
bed."  Snorro  Sturluson  with  liis  critical  taste  has  cut  out  the 
passage  about  William,  but  he  has  kept  the  rest.  These  ac- 
counts both  tell  rather  against  Harold ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Norwegian  story  was  derived  in  all  pro- 
bability from  Tostig's  descendants,  who  took  root  and  throve 
famously  in  Norway.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  Edward,  like  a 
weak  man,  put  off*  the  question  till  it  was  too  late  to  settle 
it,  and  though  with  his  last  breath  he  may,  very  like  Elizabeth, 
have  been  forced  to  say  sometliing,  that  something  was  of  little 
worth.  But,  besides  Edw^ard's  wish,  there  remained  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  that  seems  unanimously  to  have  set  aside  the 
rightful  heir,  Edgar  Atheling,  and  to  have  chosen  Harold  as 
the  only  man  fit  to  govern  the  country. 

The  writer  of  the  Life — who,  it  seems  likely,  was  present,  and 
certainly  had  heard  the  Queen  tell  the  story  of  her  husband's 
death— gives  a  most  touching  account  of  Edward's  last  moments. 
After  having  been  speechless  for  two  days,  the  Confessor  sud- 
denly revived,  and  prayed  for  strength  to  relate  a  vision.  Jt 
was  granted.  Tlien  he  said  that  two  monks,  long  since  dead, 
whom  he  had  known  in  youth,  had  appeared  to  him,  and  told 
him  of  the  wrath  of  God  which  was  about  to  fall  on  England. 
The  chiefs  in  Church  and  State,  earls,  bishops,  abbots,  and  all 
the  clergy,  were  not  what  they  seemed,  God's  ministers,  but  the 
servants  of  Satan ;  wherefore  the  whole  kingdom  was  to  be 
wasted  by  devils  with  fire  and  sword.  In  vain  he  had  said, 
"  I  wiU  show  these  things,  by  God's  mil,  to  the  people,  and  they 
will  repent,  and  God  will  have  mercy  and  forgive."  "  Nay,"  was 
the  reply,  "  they  will  not  repent,  nor  will  God's  mercy  reach 
them."  "  When,  then,  will  the  end  of  all  this  misery  be  ?" 
"  When,"  was  the  stern  answer,  "  a  green  ti*ee  is  hewn  asunder 
^  Harold  Hardrada'a  Saga,  ch.  1 1 2.     Snorro  Sturluson,  ch.  80. 
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in  the  midst,  ami  tlie  part  hewu  oft'  is  carried  three  acres  from 
the  tnink,  and  when  it  comes  back  without  the  help  of  human 
liand,  and  grows  again  as  before,  and  bears  leaves  and  fruit,  then 
first  will  the  end  of  these  evils  l)e/' 

A  doleful  dream  indeed,  and  shocking  to  all  but  one  who  heard 
it.  Thcii-e  was  the  Queen  sitting  on  the  groimd  and  warming  the 
King's  cold  feet  in  her  lap,  and  Harold  was  by,  and  his  Constable 
Earl  Eobert,  his  cousin,  and  Stigand,  now  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  a  few  more.  The  one  was  least  shocked  who  ought  to 
have  felt  it  most.  Stigand,  while  all  were  speechless  and  aghast  at 
the  vision,  whispiTcd  into  Harold's  ear,  "  The  King  is  worn  out 
with  age  and  illness ;  he  driveLs  and  knows  not  what  he  says." 
Evidently  a  man  of  sense,  and  speaking  very  much  as  we  imaguie 
an  English  archbishop  would  now  si)eak;  but  in  those  days 
quite  before  his  time,  for  even  the  writer  inveighs  against  him 
in  no  measured  terms — complains  of  the  wickedneoS  of  all 
orders  in  England,  and  declares  that  the  Archbishop,  who  was 
evidently  still  alive  when  he  wrote,  *' will  be  very  lat«  in  repent- 
ing, and  perhaps  never  repent  at  all,  when  he  could  dare  to 
think  that  the  sainted  King,  when  filled  with  a  prophetic  spirit 
as  the  reward  of  his  blessed  life,  should  have  merely  been  raving 
and  wandering  through  age  or  disease  when  he  told  his  dream." 
Aft(»r  relating  his  vision,  the  King,  seeing  that  all  stood  round 
weei)ing,  said,  "  Do  not  weep  for  me,  but  pi*ay  God  for  my  soul, 
and  get  me  leave  to  go  to  HinL  He  ^^ill  not  be  reconciled  with 
me  unless  I  (li(S  who  could  not  be  reconciled  with  Himself 
unless  He  th*st  died."  Then,  turning  to  the  Queen,  who  was 
sitting  at  his  feet,  he  spoke  to  her  for  tlie  last  time  :  "  May  God 
thank  this  my  brid(\  according  to  the  cai*eful  tenderness  of  her 
scn'Wce  to  me ;  for  she  has  followed  me  faitlifully,  and  has  ever 
sat  close  to  my  side  in  the  place  of  a  dearest  daughter;  for 
which  may  she  obtain  from  a  merciful  God  a  change  to  bliss 
(Eternal."  Next  stretching  out  his  hand  to  his  "  foster-brother" 
Harold,  "  To  tluie  I  commend  this  woman,  to  take  care  of,  with 
the  whole  realm,  that  thou  mayst  ser^'e  and  honour  her  as  thy 
mistress  and  sister  with  a  faitliful  service ;  so  that  so  long  as  she 
lives  she  may  not  lose  her  proper  honour  when  I  am  taken  away. 
1  also  confide  to  thy  care  those  who  have  left  their  native 
soil  for  my  love's  sake,  and  have  hitherto  seived  me  faitlifully, 
that  thou  mayst,  having  tuken  them  into  thy  service,  if  they 
wish  it,  (lefenii  and  keep  them;  if  they  do  not  wish  it,  let  thenj 
return  to  their  own  land,  with  all  their  possessions.  Bury  me 
in  the  monastery  hard  by,  and  do  not  Iiide  my  death,  but  tell  it 
everywhere,  that  all  the  faithful  may  prny  for  me,  a  sinner." 
Then  came  more  last  words  t<j  the  weeping  Queen:  "Be  not 
aiVaid ;  1  shall  not  di(*  at  all,  but  soon  be  quite  well  by  GoiVs 
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mercy."  And  then  the  pious  mystic  passed  away.  After  death  his 
face  was  "  ruddy  as  a  rose,  while  his  snow-white  beard  shone 
beneath  it  like  a  lily.  His  hands,  stretched  out,  were  lean  and 
fair  and  wliite,  and  his  whole  frame  seemed  as  though  it  lay  com- 
posed in  sleep."  So  died  Edward  the  Confessor,  according  to 
the  account  of  a  contemporary,  and  in  all  likeliliood.of  an  eye- 
witness, of  one  who  was  besides  the  devoted  friend  of  the  Queen 
and  all  her  family.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  tliis  account  no 
mention  is  made  of  Harold  as  England's  future  king.  The  most 
that  can  be  made  out  of  Edward's  last  words  is  that  the  Queen 
and  kingdom  were  confided  to  his  brother-in-law  as  protector  and 
regent.  Was  it  that  Harold  was  only  to  rule  the  land  till  thfe 
true  heir  of  the  West  Saxon  line,  the  young  and  weak-minded 
Edgar  Atheling,  was  of  years  and  discretion  to  ascend  the 
throne  ?  However  that  may  be,  Harold  as  regent  was  de  facto 
king  of  England,  and  so  long  as  he  could  defy  all  foreign 
claimants,  might  look  upon  the  kingdom  as  liis  own. 

And  now  the  base  part  of  Tostig's  character  came  out.  He 
only  saw  his  brother  on  tlie  throne ;  that  throne  for  which  in 
his  pride  he  thought  himself  fully  fit.  If  he  could  only  hurl 
him  from  it,  no  matter  how,  no  matter  at  what  cost  of  misery 
to  England,  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  would  be  gratified. 
It  is  probable  that  when  smarting  under  liis  exile  in  tlie 
winter  of  10G5,  he  may  have  gone  from  St.  Omer  to  visit 
liis  brother-in-law,  WiUiam,  and  to  arrange  plans  for  the 
ultimate  success  of  WiUiam's  scheme.  But  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward showed  them  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  if  England 
was  to  be  won,  for  Harold's  energy  soon  gained  him  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  his  power  increased  from  day 
to  day.  One  of  his  first  steps  seems  to  have  been  the  re-estal>- 
lishment  of  the  Tliingmannalid,  and  this  time  as  a  pure  band  of 
mercenary  soldiers  mounted  at  the  King's  cost  and  serving  at , 
his  expense.  Besides  this,  he  gave  orders  at  once  for  fitting  out 
a  powerful  fleet  to  lie  at  Sandwich,  and  watch  the  south-east 
coast.  As  soon  as  William  heard  of  Edward's  death  and  Harold's 
accession,  he  sent  messengers  to  England  to  remind  Harold 
of  his  promises  and  oath^  and  to  demand  their  fulfilment.  But 
Harold  refused  to  be  bound  by  a  forced  oath,  and  answered 
boldly  that  he  would  hold  England  as  his  own.  William  then 
resolved  on  an  expedition,  and  summoned  his  barons  to  a 
meeting  at  Lillebonne,  where  he  told  them  his  plan.  They 
made  remonstrances,  founded  on  the  adventurous  nature  of  the 
undertaking  against  a  leader  so  powerfid  as  Harold,  and  a 
country  so  rich  and  so  strong  in  men  and  ships.  But  the 
Seneschal  William  Eitzosborn,  at  first  pretending  to  be  on  the 
barons'  side,  got  them  to  agree  to  let  him  answer  for  all,  and  then 
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boldly  went  Leibre  William  and  said  liis  barons  were  ready  to 
.sup{)ort  him  with  twice  the  lawful  number  of  men  and  ships. 
Though  they  one  and  all  protested  against  tliis  answer,  yet  Wil- 
liam by  his  subtle  management  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to 
iit  out  a  fleet  of  seven  hundred  sliips.  Up  to  this  time  Tostig 
was  with  him  active  in  his  interest;  but  now  he  was  to  take  a 
1  u(  »re  open  part.  Wil  liam  sent  to  many  lands  to  beg  for  assistance 
in  his  enterprise,  and  amongst  the  rest  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
Sweyn  lllfson.  Who  so  fit  to  bear  the  message  as  Tostig,  the 
J)anish  King's  first  cousin ;  and  who  so  ready  to  invade  England 
as  the  King  of  that  land  whose  waniors  were  so  renowned,  and 
who  had  so  often  steered  to  victory  in  England?  Tostig  then 
went  to  Denmark  ;  but  though  he  went  to  fuither  William's,  he 
really  ph^aded  his  own  cause.  As  he  had  promised  William 
to  stand  by  him,  so  he  was  prodigal  of  his  promises  to  Sweyn. 
It  mattered  little  to  him  how  many  foreign  hosts  he  brought  on 
England,  so  his  brother  Harold  wa^  overthrown;  when  that 
happened  k't  the  foreignei^  fight  it  out  among  themselve^s.  In 
the  turmoil  between  them  the  chapter  of  accidents  might  give 
him  what  he  thought  his  right,  the  crown  of  England.  As  so<.»n 
as  he  saw  8weyn  he  told  his  story,  and  asked  for  ships  and  men 
to  win  back  his  honour  and  power  in  EnglamL  Sweyn  answei-ed 
by  asking  him  t^  stay  there  with  him.  He  would  give  liim  a 
hardship  there  in  Denmark,  where  he  would  rule  in  honour  and 
might.  ''  My  hciart  is  set,"  was  Tostig's  answer,  "  on  faring 
back  to  my  own  lands  in  England;  but  if  I  can  get  no  liolp 
I'roni  you  for  this,  then  I  will  make  you  another  offer;  and  that 
is,  to  bring  all  the  force  that  I  can  raise  in  England  to  join  you, 
if  ye  will  iare  thither  with  the  whole  Danish  host,  as  King 
(Jauute  did  your  mother's  brother."  That  was  a  tempting  offer, 
and  W(;  see  already  how  rapidly  William's  ambassador  was 
mi'lting  away  in  the  wrathful  EarL  What  he  was  now  promising 
to  Sweyn  was  just  what  he  had  oflered  a  montli  before  to 
William.  lUit  Sweyn  Ulfs  son  was  a  wise  man.  He  knew 
his  own  power.  Hti  had  just  ended  his  seventeen  years'  struggle 
with  Norway.  His  land  had  lost  thousands  of  men  and  hun- 
dreds of  ships.  His  J)enmark  was  not  the  Denmark  of  his 
uncle,  ncn'  was  he  the  warrior  that  *'  Old"  Canute  had  been. 
"  Kinsman  mine,"  was  his  answer,  "  by  so  much  the  more  am  I 
a  less  man  than  King  Canute,  that  I  can  hardly  hold  Denmark 
against  the  Norsenuni.  But  Old  Canute  owned  Deiimark  by 
inheritance,  and  England  by  war  and  conquest,  and  yet  after 
all  it  was  for  a  while  not  at  idl  unlikely  that  he  woidd  have 
lost  his  life  fighting  tlu^-e.  As  for  ^[orway,  he  got  it  without  a 
battle.  r>ut  as  for  me,  I  know  the  measure  of  my  strength, 
and  I  reckon  it  more  after  my  own  weakness  than  by  Canute's 
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valour."  "  Well  then,"  said  Tostig,  "  my  errand  hither  is  less 
weighty  than  I  thought  you,  my  kinsman,  would  make  it  for  my 
troubles*  sake.  Now  I  must  look  for  friendship  in  a  less  likely 
quarter ;  and  yet  perhaps  after  all  I  may  find  a  leader  in  whose 
eyes  a  deed  of  derring-do  looks  not  so  big  as  it  doth  to  yours, 
0  King."     So  they  parted  not  very  good  friends. 

Tostig  lost  no  time  in  seeking  Harold  Hardrada,  whom  he 
found  not  far  ofi'  in  "  the  Bay."  To  him  he  made  the  same  offer 
that  he  first  made  to  Sweyn.  He  asked  for  help  to  win  back  his 
own  in  England.  "  As  for  that,"  answered  Harold,  "  we  Nor- 
wegians care  very  little  about  warring  in  England,  if  we  are  to 
have  an  English  leader  over  us;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth," 
he  added,  "men  say  you  English  are  not  always  faithful." 
"  Is  it  true,"  asked  Tostig,  "  as  I  have  heard  men  say  in  Eng- 
land, that  King  Magnus,  your  kinsman,  sent  men  to  King 
Edward,  with  a  message  to  say  that  King  Magnus  claimed 
England  as  well  as  Denmark  as  his  inheritance,  after  Hardi- 
canute,  as  was  laid  down  in  their  treaty  ?"  "  If  that  were  so," 
rejoined  the  King,  "  why  did  King  Magnus  never  get  the  king- 
dom that  he  claimed  in  England  ?"  "  And  why,"  was  Tostig's 
taunting  answer,  "  have  you  not  won  the  realm  of  Denmark, 
which  Magnus  held  before  your  day  ?"  "  Ye  Danes,"  burst  out 
Harold,  "  have  no  need  to  boast  against  us  Norsemen.  Many 
houses  and  homesteads  have  we  burnt  belonging  to  those  kins- 
men of  yours."  "  Well,"  said  the  Earl,  "  if  you  wiU  not  answer 
my  question,  I  will  answer  it  for  you.  King  Magnus  held 
Denmark  as  his  own,  because  all  the  leaders  of  the  land  stood 
by  him ;  but  you  could  not  hold  it,  because  all  were  against  you. 
King  Magnus  never  fought  to  win  England,  because  the  whole 
people  would  have  Edward  as  their  King.  But  if  you  will  win 
England,  I  will  so  bring  it  to  pass  that  most  of  the  nobles  will 
aid  you.  I  lack  naught  when  matched  with  my  brother  Harold 
but  the  name  of  King.  But  all  here  know  there  hath  never 
been  bom  in  these  Northern  lands  a  warrior  such  as  thou  ;  and 
methinks  'tis  passing  strange  that  thou  shouldst  have  fought 
fifteen  years  for  Denmark,  and  now  wilt  not  stoop  to  pick  up 
England  when  it  lies  at  thy  feet."  If  Tostig  really  made  this 
speech,  it  proves  that  he  was  a  subtle  speaker  as  well  as  a  bold 
warrior,  for  he  seems  first  to  have  taunted  Harold  into  a  rage, 
then  to  have  flattered  his  vanity,  and  at  last  to  have  convinced 
him  that,  with  his  help,  the  conquest  of  England  was  an  easy 
task.  The  Saga  tells  us,  that  when  Harold  came  to  think  the 
matter  over,  he  saw  that  much  that  Tostig  said  was  true,  and  in 
a  little  while  the  King  was  eager  to  invade  England.  Tostig  and 
he  had  many  meetings  and  much  talk.    The  end  was,  that  Tostig 
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acknowledged  Harold  as  his  lord  and  superior,  ou  condition  that 
he  was  to  iiave  half  England  as  a  fief.  Nor  did  the  tempter  leave 
hiui  till  it  was  a  settled  thing  that  King  Harold  was  to  come  west 
across  the  sea  next  summer,  with  a  great  fleet.  In  those  days 
journeys  were  long  and  wearisome ;  there  were  no  posts,  no 
letters,  no  newspapers,  no  telegrams;  news  was  news  indeed, 
evoii  if  it  wore  long  coming.  As  soon  as  Tostig  had  made  sure 
of  Harold,  he  hast<ined  back  to  Flanders,  no  doubt  saw  William, 
and  told  him  that  he  might  continue  his  armaments  with  good 
heart,  for  a  diversicm  would  be  made  from  Nor\i'ay  on  the  north 
of  England,  about  the  same  time  that  his  preparations  for  falling 
on  the  south  were  complete.  AVhether  he  told  William  the 
whole  truth  must  for  ever  remain  a  mystery.  William  probably 
lookcMl  only  for  an  auxiliar}',  not  a  rival,  from  the  North.  Just 
as  Han^ld  Hardrada  might  not  have  stirred  had  lie  known  that, 
after  defeating  Harold,  he  would  have  to  fight  it  out  with  Wil- 
liam. They  were  botli,  in  fact,  in  Tostig's  hands,  and  he  played 
thein  against  each  other  as  puppets.  But  Tostig  was  himself  a 
pui)pet  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  had  decreed  death  to  the 
pui)j)et-master  and  one  of  his  dolls,  while  the  victory  was  re- 
served fur  the  other. 

But  our  interest  at  present  is  rather  with  Harold  Hardrada 
than  witli  Tostig  or  William  ;  we  therefore  follow  his  fortunes 
till  he  and  Tostig  met  in  England.  As  soon  as  Tostig  was 
gone,  and  perhaps  before,  the  secret  oozed  out  tliat  the  raven 
banner  was  again  to  flap  its  wings,  and  that  the  cry  all  over 
Norway  would  soon  be,  "  Westward  ho,  for  England !"  Wlien 
tlie  spring  came,  Harold  sent  round  to  every  district  and  called 
out  half  the  levies  both  of  men  and  ships ;  half  of  the  force  of 
the  countr\'^  being  all  that  was  bound  to  follow  the  King  to 
foreign  warfare.  As  time  wore  on,  there  were  many  guesses 
and  doubts  as  to  how  the  fleet  would  fare;  many  talked  of 
Harold's  doughty  deeds,  and  thought  there  was  nothing  that 
he  could  not  do.  Others,  again,  said  that  England  was  a 
land  hard  to  win, — powerful  ami  populous.  In  that  land, 
too,  weri^  that  band  called  the  Thingmannalid,  picked  war- 
riors from  all  lands,  but  most  si)eaking  the  Northern  tongue ; 
men  so  bold,  that  one  of  them  was  of  more  good  in  a  fight 
than  two  of  the  best  Norsemen  w^ho  were  about  King  Harold. 
Even  th(sse  birds  of  ill  omen  might  have  remembered  the 
proverb  of  their  race,  which  says,  "An  apple  does  not  fall 
far  from  the  tree."  If  these  chosen  men  came  from  the  North, 
why  should  not  the  North,  the  mother  of  w^arriors,  send  out 
otlu^rs  as  good  from  her  loins  ?  W1ien  the  veteran  Ulf,  Harold's 
companion  at  Constantinople,  who  had  striven  with  him  against 
the  scaly  crocodile  in  the  dark  and  dismal  dungeon,  his  most 
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faithful  friend,  and  now  his  "  Constable,"  heard  such  talk,  he 
burst  out  into  song  : — 

"  What  is  this,  0  lady  pale ! 
Young,  I  heard  another  tale  ; 
When  we  Thingmen  meet  in  fray 
Two  from  one  must  run  away  ? 
Sure  such  fainthearts  are  unfit 
First  in  Harold's  ship  to  sit/' 

But  this  was  the  last  effort  either  in  deed  or  verse  of  the  brave 
old  man.   His  bones  w^ere  not  fated  to  whiten  the  field  near  Stam- 
ford Bridge.    He  died  in  the  spring,  and  as  Harold  stood  over  his 
grave,  he  uttered  this  touching  epitaph  as  he  turned  away, "  Here 
lies  one  who  was  of  all  men  most  brave  and  faithful  to  liis  liege 
lord."     The  expedition  was  to  set  sail  from  the  Solund  Isles,  for 
thence  the  passage  to  Shetland  was  shortest.     By  little  and 
little  the  mighty  fleet  gathered  itself  together  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous ;  and  never,  say  the  Norwegian  authorities,  was  such 
a  fleet  sent  forth  from  Norway  either  before  or  since,  except, 
perhaps,  the  armament  which  King  Hacon  Hacon's  son  carried 
with  him  to  Scotland  two  hundred  years  afterwards.     First  and 
foremost  of  Harold's  captains  was  Eystein  the  Gorcock  of 
Giske,  the  trustiest  of  all  his  liegemen,  to  whom  he  had  pro- 
mised the  hand  of  his  daughter  Maria.     Besides  him  are  named 
Styrkar  the  new  Constable,  Frederick  the  King's  banner-bearer, 
and  a  bold  Icelander,  Brand,  the  son  of  Gimsteinn,  who  had  fled 
from  the  north  of  the  island  before  the  insolence  of  Eyjulf,  the 
son  of  Gudmund  the  Powerful.     The  great  chief,  Step-Tliorir 
or  Thorir  of  Steig,  the  last  of  the  strong  generation  to  whom 
Kalf  and  Finn,  Ami's  sons,  Einar  Paunchshaker,  and  others 
whom  Harold  had  slain  or  banished  belonged,  refused  to  come 
at  the  King's  command,  his  excuse  being  that  he  was  scared 
by  a  bad  dream.     To  one  who  knows  what  names  there  had  been 
and  stiU  were  in  Norway,  it  seems  that  the  list  of  chiefs  who 
went  with  Harold  was  rather  meagre ;  but  this  is  the  way  with 
tyranny ;  it  can  kill,  but  it  cannot  make  alive  again.     It  may 
banish,  but  it  cannot  always  restore.     One  hour  of  the  valorous 
Hacon  Ivar's  son,  or  of  his  kinsman  Eindridi  Einar's  son, 
would  have  been  worth  a  king's  ransom  at  Stamford  Bridge, 
but  Eindridi  was  festering  in  his  early  grave,  and  Hacon  a  thriv- 
ing Earl  in  Sweden.     Still  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  flower 
of  the  land,  both  high  and  low, — all  that  the  Danish  wars  and 
the  King's  red  hand  had  spared, — went  with  Harold,  for 
when  the  whole  fleet  was  mustered  at  the  Solund  Isles,  it 
numbered  240  fighting  ships,  besides  small  cutters  and  trans- 
ports.   Of  these  150  were  furnished  by  the  freemen's  levies. 
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or  "  almenning,"  the  rest  belonged  either  to  the  King  or  his 
Thanes.  The  amount  of  land  force  and  sailors  could  not 
have  been  less  than  20,000, — a  most  imposing  armament  for 
an  expedition  by  sea  from  any  country  in  any  age.  During 
the  King's  absence,  his  eldest  son  Magnus  was  to  rule  the 
land,  and  before  he  went  the  men  of  Drontheim  acknow- 
ledged him  as  King.  The  second  son  Olaf  went  with  his 
father,  and  so  did  liis  old  queen,  Elizabeth,  who  it  seems  in 
later  years  had  returned  to  his  Court.  Her  two  daughters,  Maria 
and  Ingigerda,  also  went.  Thora,  Harold's  second  queen,  the 
mare  for  whom  he  fought  so  stoutly  at  Nizza,  was  left  behind. 
A  bishop,  of  whose  name  we  are  ignorant,  also  went  on  board,  and 
then  the  freight,  doomed  for  the  most  part  to  speedy  destruction, 
was  full.  When  all  was  ready  for  sea,  the  King  performed  a 
solemn  ceremony,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  age,  and  a  fitting 
parallel  to  William's  MTetched  relics,  on  which  he  had  made 
Harold  swear.  Harold  went  to  the  shrine  of  his  brother  St. 
Olaf,  unlocked  it,  and  clipped  the  hair  and  nails  of  the  i-oyal 
martyr.  This  pious  but  somewhat  needless  process  had  been 
begun  by  Magnus,  who  kept  the  key  of  the  shrine  himself,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  performing  it  ever}^  year.  Whether  Harold 
followed  his  example  with  the  same  regularity  is  not  known. 
In  all  likelihood  he  now  did  it  once  for  all,  having  seen  quite 
enough  of  his  brother's  remains  ;  for  when  the  ceremony  was 
over,  he  locked  up  tlie  shrine  and  coffin,  and  cast  the  keys  either 
into  the  river  or  into  the  sea ;  by  which  Munch  reasonably 
thinks  he  meant  to  show  that  he  thought  the  shrine  had  been 
opened  quite  often  enough.  What  he  saw  of  the  body,  no  doubt, 
convinced  him  that  the  reputation  of  the  saint  might  suffer  as 
the  Patron  of  Norway,  if  every  one  saw  and  knew  that  he  was 
not  able  to  preserve  his  own  remains  from  corruption. 

Harold  now  steered  with  the  ships  which  made  up  his  own 
suite  from  Drontheim  to  the  place  of  muster,  where  he  had  still 
to  wait  some  time  before  the  whole  fleet  was  ready.  And  now, 
as  was  natural,  wliile  men  waited  in  idleness,  and  the  bustle 
of  preparation  was  over,  not  a  few  began  to  reflect  on  the  mag- 
nitude and  risk  of  the  venture  on  which  they  were  about  to 
eml)ark.  The  faint-hearted  began  to  mutter  and  whisper,  and 
as  that  was  an  age  in  which  dreams  and  visions  had  their 
votaries,  many  a  sliadow  of  evil  to  come  passed  across  the  sleep- 
ing warriors'  minds.  There  was  no  ill-feeling  against  Harold. 
It  was  a  feeling  of  despair,  not  of  nmtiny ;  they  felt  that  they 
were  doomed  by  day,  and  by  night  they  dreamt  that  they  were 
doomed.  So  on  board  the  King's  own  ship  there  was  a  man 
named  Gurth,  and  he  dreamed  a  dream.  He  thought  he  was 
standing  on  the  King's  ship,  and  looked  towards  an  isle,  and 
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there  he  saw  a  huge  giantess ;  in  one  hand  she  held  a  hatchet, 
and  in  the  other  a  trough,  and  he  thought  he  could  see  every 
ship  in  the  fleet  at  once,  and,  lo !  on  every  ship's  prow  was 
perched  a  raven.     Then  the  giantess  chanted  : — 

"  Westward  Ho  with  noise  and  rattle 
Rushes  on  the  King  to  battle ; 
Helter-skelter,  hurry-scurry, 
'Tis  for  me  they  waste  and  worry : 
Soon  my  ravens'  darling  brood 
'    Will  batten  on  their  dainty  food, 
Titbits  torn  from  sailors  stricken ; 
Where  I  am  disasters  thicken : 
Where  I  am  disasters  thicken." 

Then  there  was  another  man  named  Thord,  and  as  he  lay  in 
that  ship  that  was  next  the  King's,  he  too  dreamed  a  dream. 
He  thought  he  saw  Harold's  fleet  make  the  English  coast, 
and  there  drawn  up  on  the  shore  he  saw  a  mighty  host,  and 
each  side  made  ready  for  battle,  and  there  were  many  banners 
aloft ;  but  before  the  host  of  the  enemy  rode  a  huge  giantess ; 
her  steed  was  a  wolf,  and  that  wolf  had  a  man's  corse  in  his 
maw,  and  blood  streamed  from  his  jaws ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
wolf  had  swallowed  the  man,  the  giantess  threw  him  another 
and  another  and  another,  and  he  gulped  them  all  down ;  and 
that  giantess  also  chanted : — 

"  The  Ogre  bride  that  scatters  ruin 
Kens  the  King's  misfortunes  brewing ; 
What  avails  his  fame  in  field, 
If  she  shows  her  blood-red  shield ! 
Lo !  she  plies  the  monster's  maw, 
Piling  flesh  'twixt  either  jaw, 
Till  from  out  her  loathsome  store 
All  his  fangs  are  red  with  gore : 
All  his  fangs  arc  red  with  gore." 

Nay,  the  King  himself  began  to  dream,  and  his  vision  was  that 
he  was  north  at  Drontheim,  and  he  thought  his  brother  Saint 
Olaf  came  to  him  and  chanted  these  verses  : — 

"  I,  the  King  so  stout  in  story. 
Famous  for  all  time  to  come, 
Battles  won  and  fell  with  glory, 

Fell  a  Saint,  and  stayed  at  home. 
But  this  fleet  to  ruin  wending, 
Rends  ray  soul  with  grief  unending. 
Doomed  to  death  and  heaven-hated ; 
Ogre -steeds^  will  soon  be  sated." 
1  Wolves. 
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When  an  anny  begins  to  dream  and  do  nothing,  the  sooner 
it  is  up  and  doing  the  better.  Harold  was  too  good  a  soldier 
to  stay  a  day  longer  than  was  needful  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  constancy  and  courage 
of  men  who,  believing  in  such  portents,  and  firmly  convinced  that 
glimpses  of  the  future  were  often  granted  in  sleep,  could  still, 
in  the  face  of  such  ill-boding  visions,  steadily  carry  out  their 
piu'pose  and  saU.  for  England,  to  what  they  must  have  felt  sure 
would  be  their  common  grave.  A  Roman  army  and  a  Eoman 
general  would  have  returned  to  Drontheim  under  such  a  warning 
of  evil  to  come. 

Now  let  us  return  to  Tostig  and  briefly  describe  his  doings 
in  the  interval  between  the  winter  when  he  saw  Harold  in 
Norway,  and  September  when  they  met  in  England.  In 
England,  too,  the  public  feeling  was  ill  at  ease.  It  was  well 
known  that  Tostig  was  hovering  about  the  coast  eager  to  do 
harm ;  that  William  was  fitting  out  an  enormous  expedition ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  some  intelligence  of  what  was 
to  be  looked  for  from  Norway,  had  not  reached  England.  No 
doubt  there  were  dreams  and  warnings  there  as  well  as  in 
Norway,  and  to  crown  the  superstitions  of  the  people  there 
api)eared  a  comet  as  an  omen  of  misfoi-tune,  on  the  24th  of 
April.  Soon  after  it  was  first  seen  Tostig  began  hostilities  by 
crossing  over  with  all  the  ships  he  could  collect  on  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  exacting  money  and  provisions  from  the  inliabi- 
tauts.  From  the  Isle  of  Wight  he  sailed  along  the  coast  to 
Sandwich,  hanying  as  he  went.  But  Harold,  whose  fleet  was 
hardly  ready,  now  hastened  with  it  to  Sandwich,  to  give  his 
brotlier  battle.  Tostig  was  not  strong  enough  to  put  the  issue 
to  the  sword.  He  fled  before  Harold,  having  pressed  as  many 
of  the  ships  and  their  crews,  the  so-called  "  Butsekarle  "  or 
"  P)usscarles,"  that  is  to  say,  the  sailors  who  served  iu  the 
"  Busses"  or  ships  of  burthen,  into  his  sei-vice,  and  canied  them 
off  whether  they  would  or  no.  With  this  force  he  made  for 
tlie  east  coast,  and  showed  himself  off  Yorkshire,  sailing  up  the 
Huniber  and  ravaging  tlie  Lincolnshiix3  shore.  But  Edwin  and 
Morcar  were  on  the  watch  for  him,  and  drove  him  off.  Then 
the  sailors  whom  he  had  pressed  availed  themselves  of  the 
strait  in  which  he  was,  and  made  off  \w\t\\  their  ships,  so 
that  he  was  left  with  only  twelve  snakes  or  war-galleys,  with 
which  he  betook  himself  to  King  Malcolm,  who  of  old  had 
become  his  brother-in-arms,  but  who  in  spite  of  that  had  cruelly 
wasted  his  earldom  when  he  was  away  on  his  Eoman  pilgrimaga 
N(nv,  however,  h(i  received  Tostig  kindly,  gave  him  free  quarters 
and  j)rovisions  for  himself  and  his  men.  Munch  seeks  the 
reason  of  this  change  of  feeling  in  the  fact  that  Malcolm  had 
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just  married  Earl  Thorfin  of  Orkney's  widow,  the  famous 
Ingeborg,  Kalf  Ami's  son's  sister,  by  which  alliance  the  Scottish 
King  may  have  become  Northern  in  feeling ;  but  in  all  likelihood 
the  reason  of  Malcolm's  kindness  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Tostig,  now  an  exile,  was  England's  enemy,  and  at  that 
time  all  the  enemies  of  England  were  welcome  in  Scotland. 
After  this  rather  weak  attempt  to  hamper  Harold,  Tostig  re- 
frained from  acting  any  longer  alone.  He  had  wrought  mischief 
enough,  and  he  might  wait  for  others  to  fulfil  the  wickedness 
which  he  had  devised.  He  found  perhaps,  too,  that  he  was  not 
so  strong  in  England  as  in  his  pride  he  had  weened.  At  any 
rate  he  could  do  nothing  till  his  allies  landed  either  south  or 
north.  But  at  this  time  whatever  dealings  he  may  have  had 
with  William  in  the  spring,  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
to  throw  in  his  lot  altogetlier  with  Harold  Hardrada,  and  to 
make  common  cause  with  bim  as  soon  as  he  landed.  As  for 
his  brother  Harold,  as  soon  as  his  fleet  assembled  he  went  with 
it  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  it  lay  the  whole  simimer,  and 
guarded  the  south-east  coast  in  combination  with  the  land-force 
of  the  district.  But  in  those  days  it  was  difficult  to  feed  a 
host  after  getting  it  together.  After  remaining  till  September 
the  provisions  began  to  run  short,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
keep  the  sea.  Harold  then  sent  the  laud-force  to  their  homes,  and 
ordered  the  ships  to  sail  for  London,  whither  they  arrived,  though 
some  were  lost  in  a  storm.  All  this  while  William  was  waiting 
for  a  wind,  and  thinking  perhaps  that  Heaven  had  abandoned 
liim ;  but  Providence  was  helping  him  though  he  was  upbraid- 
ing it,  for  when  a  fair  wind  came  at  last,  and  he  was  able  to  sail, 
he  found  the  English  coast  unguarded.  He  was  weather-bound 
three  weeks.  Had  he  come  three  weeks  sooner,  Harold's  fleet 
might  have  met  him,  given  him  battle,  and  defeated  him. 

We  left  Harold  Hardrada  at  the  Solund  Isles  on  the  eve  of 
sailing.  At  last,  about  the  1st  of  September,  all  was  ready. 
So  long  had  the  laggards  delayed  him.  A  rattling  breeze 
bore  him  over  to  Shetland,  and,  without  making  any  stay  there, 
he  pushed  on  for  the  Orkneys,  whither  a  portion  of  his  fleet  had 
already  arrived.  Hence  he  took  with  him  the  joint  Earls  Paul 
and  Erlend,  and  a  large  force  gathered  not  only  from  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  but  from  Man  and  the  Western  Isles.  One  of 
the  kings  in  Ireland  is  also  said  to  have  followed  Harold, 
whose  combined  fleet,  when  it  sailed  from  Orkney,  is  reckoned 
at  360  fighting  ships,  besides  transports,  which  swelled  his 
force  in  ships  to  little  less  than  a  thousand,  and  in  men  to  at 
least  30,000  men.  In  Orkney  were  left  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  daughters,  and  now  the  fleet  steered  for  Northumber- 
land.   Off  the  Tyne,  Tostig  joined  it,  and  did  homage  to  Harold 
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as  his  liege  lord.  Sailing  along  the  Yorkshire  coast,  they  landed 
in  Cleveland,  or  more  properly  Cliffland,  and  took  hostages  from 
the  people ;  next  they  made  for  Scarborough,  where  the  burghers 
tried  to  defend  the  town,  but  the  Northmen  climbed  the  steep 
scar  on  which  the  Norman  castle  now  stands,  and,  looking 
down  into  the  burgh,  threw  lighted  fagots  into  it,  which  soon 
set  the  houses  in  a  blaze.  Then  the  to^vnsmen  yielded,  and 
swore  fealty  to  Hardrada.  In  like  manner  all  the  sea-coast  was 
subdued  to  the  Humberts  mouth.  Sailing  up  the  Humber  with 
little  opposition,  he  passed  up  the  Ouse  as  far  as  Eiccal,  a  place 
about  eight  English  miles  below  York.  Here  he  landed,  and 
left  his  ships,  and  marched  towards  York  along  the  river-bank. 
The  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  had  gathered  an  imposing 
force,  were  not  slow  to  meet  him,  and  the  two  armies  met  at 
Fulford,  a  village  not  two  miles  from  the  city.  Harold,  like  a 
skilful  tactician,  drew  up  his  forces  so  that  his  left,  which  was 
also  the  strongest  wing,  leant  on  the  river,  and  the  other,  which 
was  weakest,  on  a  swamp  which  lay  on  the  right,  along  which 
mn  a  deep  dyke  filled  with  water.  The  Earls  came  down  along 
the  river-bank  with  all  their  force.  Harold's  banner,  the  famous 
Landeyda,  or  "  waster  of  lands,"  fluttered  on  the  left  wing,  and 
the  Earls  threw  themselves  on  both  wings.  The  result  of  their 
first  onslaught  was  a  success.  The  Saxons  under  Earl  Morcar 
attacked  Harold's  right  with  such  fury,  that  the  Northmen,  who 
leant  on  the  dyke,  gave  way,  and  the  English  pressed  on  after 
them,  for  they  thought  that  the  foe  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  lly.  But  when  Harold  saw  his  men  yielding  their  ground 
along  the  dyke,  he  caused  the  trumpets  to  sound  for  an  onslaught, 
and  made  a  charge  ^vith  all  the  left  wing  upon  the  English  in  his 
front,  for  while  Morcar  threw  himself  on  the  right,  Edwin  and 
young  Waltheof  had  advanced  against  the  left.  The  charge  was 
made  with  a  vigour  that  nothing  could  withstand.  Edwin's 
division  was  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  fled  up  the  river- 
bank  towards  York,  leaving  ghastly  tokens  of  the  %ht  behind 
them  on  the  field,  in  heaps  of  slain  and  rills  of  blood. 

"  Far  and  wide  upon  the  plain, 
Food  of  wolf  and  bloody  rain, 
Mingled  all  at  once  were  found, 

While  the  Vikings  cleared  the  ground." 

Having  thus  made  short  work  of  Edwin  and  Waltheof,  Harold 
faced  half  about,  and  threw  himself  upon  Morcar's  flank,  who, 
in  his  pursuit  of  the  right  wing,  soon  found  himself  between  the 
Norwegians  and  the  dyke.  His  fate  was  worse  than  that  of  his 
brother.  If  the  English  had  before  fallen  by  tens,  they  now  fell 
by  hundreds.     Those  who  escaped  the  sword  were  driven  across 
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the  dyke,  into  the  morass,  which  was  so  glutted  with  slain,  that 
the  Norwegians  walked  over  it  dryshod  in  pursuit  of  the  English. 
Among  those  that  perished  the  Norwegians  reckoned  Morcar 
himself,  but  this  was  a  mistake,  as  we  know  from  other  ac- 
counts that  he  was  saved,  and  fled.  As  is  recorded  in  Harolds- 
stikka; — 

"  Fallen  they  lay 

Deep  down  in  fen, 

Waltheof  s  followers, 

Weapon  y-smitten, 

So  that  Norwegians, 

War-loving  wights, 

Waded  the  water 

On  corses  alone." 

This  signal  defeat  took  place  on  Wednesday  the  20th  of 
September.  The  pursuit  lasted  till  the  remnants  of  the  Earl's 
army  got  safe  into  York;  but  they  were  slain  in  numbers 
close  under  the  walls.  Marianus  Scotus,  a  contemporary 
authority,  reckons  the  number  of  slain  at  a  thousand  lay- 
men and  one  hundred  clergy.  According  to  Bromton,^ 
the  site  of  this  battle  was  "well  known  three  himdred  years 
afterwards.  York  itself,  with  its  Roman  walls,  was  too  strong 
to  be  taken  at  a  rush.  Harold  therefore  reduced  the  country 
round,  and  pitched  his  camp  at  a  strong  position  near  Stamford 
Bridge,  which  lies  about  seven  English  miles  east  of  York,  on 
the  river  Derwent.  Here  Tostig's  help  came  into  play.  He 
knew  the  country  well,  and  the  leading  men  in  each  district, 
and  it  was  no  doubt  by  his  advice  that  it  was  settled  that  depu- 
ties from  the  whole  shire  should  meet  at  Stamford  Bridge  on  a 
given  day,  to  give  hostages  for  their  good  conduct  to  Harold, 
and  thus  secure  his  good-will  and  protection.  The  burghera 
inside  the  city  soon  heard  of  this,  and,  not  to  be  behindhand, 
sent  messengers  to  the  King's  camp  to  treat  for  a  capitula- 
tion. Harold,  who  was  now  in  high  spirits,  and  who  thought 
that  his  power  had  taken  fast  hold  of  England,  was  willing 
enough,  and  Sunday  the  24th  of  September  was  agreed  on  as 
the  day  on  which  the  terms  of  the  surrender  were  to  be  settled. 
On  that  day,  therefore,  Harold,  either  with  the  whole  or  part  of 
his  army,  marched  under  the  city  walls,  and  held  a  meeting  out- 
side the  city  with  the  burghers.  At  this  meeting  the  town's 
people  bound  themselves  to  find  food  for  his  army  and  to  give 
five  hundred  hostages  as  a  pledge  for  good  behaviour.  These 
Tostig  chose,  and  wo  may  be  sure  he  selected  those  whose  rank 
and  position  best  fitted  them  to  bind  the  rest.  At  the  same 
time,  as  Edwin  and  Morcar  seem  to  have  withdrawn  from  the 

1  Bromton  in  Twysden,  p.  969. 
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city,  and  the  Saxou  cause  in  Yorkshire  was  now  at  the  lowest 
ebb,  many  waverers  came  in  and  joined  the  army  of  Harold  of 
their  own  free  wilL  These  are  the  men  so  common  in  every  age 
who  are  ever  ready  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  winning  side,  and 
to  whom  fortune,  with  all  their  after-sight,  sometimes  brings 
stunning  lessons. 

And  now  everything  smiled  on  Harold.  He  and  Tostig  were 
certainly  within  the  walls  of  York  on  that  Sunday,  and 
we  may  conjecture  took  it  formally  into  their  possession, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  great  body  of  the  host 
ever  entered  the  city.  But  next  day,  on  the  Monday,  there 
was  to  be  another  solemn  "Thing"  or  meeting,  this  time 
inside  the  walls,  when  Harold  was  to  appoint  new  governors 
of  the  city,  and  deal  out  honours  and  rewards  to  those  who, 
with  Tostig  at  his  elbow,  he  knew  would  be  most  likely 
to  do  him  good  service.  At  the  same  time,  his  full  peace 
and  love  was  announced  to  all  the  men  of  Northum- 
bria,  if  they  would  make  common  cause  with  Harold  and 
Tostig,  and  follow  them  to  the  conquest  of  the  South.  That 
night  Harold  would  not  spend  in  York — a  further  proof,  if  any 
were  needed,  that  as  yet  the  city  was  only  formally  his  own. 
In  the  afternoon  he  withdrew,  as  was  his  wont,  to  his  ships, 
proud  and  happy  no  doubt  at  the  ease  with  which  he  had 
hitherto  fulfilled  his  purpose.  He  and  his  men  could  sleep 
with  light  hearts,  for  was  not  York  and  all  Northumbria 
their  own  ? 

Yet  beneath  this  seeming  good-will  in  York  lurked  guile  and 
treachery.  We  know  not  what  dreams  Harold  may  have  had 
that  Sunday  night.  Perhaps  he  was  too  weary  and  excited  to 
have  any.  But  now  was  the  time  for  the  "  Fylgia,"  the  guardian 
spirit  of  his  race,  to  have  warned  him  ;  if  dreams  were  ever  any 
gootl.  But  Harold  was  "  fey,"  and  "  fey  men  nothing  can  fur- 
ther," says  the  proverb.  Yet  Tostig,  wary  as  he  was,  might 
have  warned  him  that  Harold  Godwin's  son  was  a  dangerous 
foe,  and  that  he  was  not  likely  to  lose  Northumbria  without  a 
struggle.  Though  they  had  not  lost  much  time  since  they 
landed  on  the  Wednesday,  they  had  been  off  the  Yorksliire 
coast  for  days.  Those  landings  in  Cleveland,  and  that  blaze 
which  they  had  lighted  in  Scarborough,  had  been  a  warning  and 
a  beacon  to  his  brother,  who,  now  that  his  fleet  could  no  longer 
hold  the  sea,  and  William  had  not  come,  was  ready  for  any 
enterprise.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  his  Norwegian  namesake 
was  off  the  English  coast,  he  marched  night  and  day  vrtth  seven 
bands  of  troops^  to  meet  him,  and  bring  him  to  battle.     With 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this.  Marianus  Scotus,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1028^ 
and  who  died  a  monk  at  Maintz  in  1082-3,  has  this  entry  in  his  ooniempO" 
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him  came  that  redoubtable  Thingmannalid,  which  was  now  at 
least  a  mounted  body,  and  with  them  came  also  the  king's 
body-guard,  and  gathering  strength  as  he  went,  he  was  followed 
by  the  flower  of  the  midland  levies.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  force  on  the  south-east  coast  which  had  been  out  so 
long  to  no  purpose  during  the  summer,  was  called  out  again 
to  march  north.  Thus  it  was  that  what  with  his  own  body- 
guard, the  Thingmannalid,  and  the  levies  of  the  counties 
through  which  he  passed,  Harold  Godwin's  son  reached  Tad- 
caster  with  great  speed  on  Sunday  morning,  while  his  namesake 
and  his  brother  were  still  in  York.  Here  he  halted  to  muster 
his  force  and  set  it  in  array,  and  no  doubt  in  the  course  of  that 
day  his  adherents  in  York — and  probably  the  remembrance  of 
Tostig  s  tyranny  was  not  yet  worn  out,  and  where  he  had  one 
follower  Harold  had  thousands — were  well  aware  that  their 
king  was  ready  to  relieve  them  with  a  mighty  host.  However 
that  might  be,  Harold  Hardrada  and  Tostig  had  scarcely  left 
the  city  when  King  Harold  Godwin's  son  entered  it  and  lay 
there  that  night,  keeping  strict  watch  and  ward  over  the  gates 
lest  any  inkling  of  his  arrival  should  be  borne  to  the  enemy's 
ships.  This  scheme  seems  to  have  been  completely  successful, 
and  it  speaks  strongly  for  the  ill-will  borne  by  the  people  to 
the  invader,  that  the  fact  of  the  march  of  a  body  of  troops, 

rary  Chronicle,  of  which  a  splendid  edition  by  Waitz,  founded  on  a  MS.  partly 
in  the  autograph  of  Marianus,  at  present  in  the  Vatican,  is  to  be  found  in 
Pertz.  Collection,  vol.  v.  **  1066. — Hetvardus  rex  Anglorum  plus  30  annis 
regnans,  obiit  in  natale  Domini.  Araldus  sibi  successit.  Araldus  autem, 
qui  et  Arbach  (Harfagr  ?)  vocabatur,  rex  Nordmannorum  minus  mille  navibua 
venit  mense  Septembri,  Anglicam  terram  regnaturus.  Qui  Eburaci  in  autumno 
plus  quam  mille  laicorum  centosque  presbiteronim  bello  occidit  de  Anglis. 
Araldus  vero  rex  Anglorum  cum  septem  acibus  (aciebus)  belli  statim  per- 
venit,  et  cum  Araldum  imparatum  absque  loricis  et  ceteris  ejusdtm  rei 
invenissetf  bello  occidit^  mense  Octobri.  Willihelmus  vero  qui  et  Bastart 
cum  Francis  intrant  interim  Anglos  ;  qui  cum  statim  bello  occidisset  Aral- 
dum regem  Anglorum  regit  Anglos.  Hoc  anno  conietee  stella  visa  est." 
With  regard  to  the  large  force  raised  on  these  occasions,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  military  service  "fyrd"  was  the  bounden  duty  of  every  freeman. 
It  formed  the  third  of  those  inevitable  duties  for  which  no  commutation 
was  allowed,  and  from  which  no  class,  not  even  the  clergy,  were  exempt. 
The  two  others  were  the  building  and  repairing  of  bridges,  and  the  con- 
struction of  fortifications.  All  together,  they  were  called  *'  communis  labor," 
"generale  incommodum,"  or  "trinoda  necessitas."  Whenever  the  King 
called,  the  owners  of  land  were  bound  to  follow  him  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  thus  even  if  Harold  had  only  left  London  with  his  own  body- 
guard and  housecarles,  together  with  the  Thingmannalid,  and  raised  the 
country  as  he  went,  he  must  have  had  a  great  force  at  his  back  by  the  time 
he  reached  York.  In  the  same  way,  after  defeating  the  Danes,  and  while 
he  marched  south  again  to  meet  William,  he  would  not  only  have  started 
from  York  with  a  large  force,  but  as  he  marched  from  London  to  Hastings  he 
would  have  raised  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex  as  he  went. 
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amounting  to  tens  of  thousands,  should  have  been  kept  a  secret 
even  for  one  night,  when  two  mighty  hosts  lay  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other. 

And  now  the  fatal  morning  dawned.  Early  on  Monday  the 
25t]i  of  September,  Harold  Hardrada  was  up  and  stirring. 
Before  he  went  to  York  ho  had  to  go  to  Stamford  Bridge  to 
secure  the  hostages,  which  were  to  meet  him  there  from  the 
whole  province.  It  has  been  asked  why  the  hostages  were 
not  delivei'ed  in  York,  and  why  he  went  at  least  a  round  of 
iiftoen  miles  before  entering  the  city.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  arran^^enients  as  to  the  hostages  had  been  made  before 
York  made  signs  of  surrender.  In  distant  parts  of  North- 
umbria  it  could  not  be  known  that  York  had  yielded  ;  all  that 
was  known  was,  that  all  who  wished  for  the  Norwegian  King  s 
peace,  and  the  terrible  Tostig's  peace,  were  to  send  hostages  to 
Stamford  Bridge.  Perliaps,  in  our  ignorance  of  many  parti- 
cular of  those  times,  the  bridge  over  the  Derwent,  where  the 
Eomans  had  built  a  strong  "station"  on  the  great  northern 
road,  might  have  been  a  well-known  solemn  place  of  meeting, 
and  hostages  would  hardly  have  been  hostages  unless  they  had 
been  formally  delivered  at  that  venerable  spot.  It  is  not  un- 
likely also  that  Harold,  as  the  right  bank  of  the  Ouse  was  in 
the  liands  of  his  enemies,  had  sent  his  ships  lower  down  the 
stream  to  the  junction  of  Ouse  and  Derwent,  in  which  case  he 
would  not  have  had  to  nuike  so  great  a  round ;  but  wherever 
his  ships  were,  and  for  whatever  reason,  it  is  certain  that  he 
marclied  from  his  ships  that  Monday  morning  to  Stamford 
Bridge. 

r>ut,  as  though  he  were  going  to  triumph  and  not  to  battle, 
he  wont  with  only  two-thirds  of  his  force,  one-third  being  left 
behind  under  his  son  Olaf,  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  and  Eystein 
the  Cioroock,  on  the  last  of  whom  the  command  really  rested. 
It  was  a  lovely  autumn  day,  and  the  sun,  as  it  can  be  sometimes 
in  England,  was  blazing  hot.  The  Norwegians,  king  and  all, 
all  "  twice  fey,"  as  they  were  going  on  a  peaceful  errand,  would 
not  take  their  defensive  armour.  Even  the  King  left  his  darl- 
ing *•  Knuna,"  his  supple  byrnie,  which  clung  to  him  like  a 
*'  nurse,"  behind  him,  and  like  the  rest  went  merrily  on  his 
way  with  shield  and  helm  and  sword,  or  axe  or  spear  or  bow. 
So  they  maix'hed  without  the  legist  thought  of  danger  till  they 
n\\olied  Stamford  Bridge.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  hostages, 
and  perhaps  Haix)ld  saw  nothing  of  them.  But  whether  they 
came  or  not,  wt?  know  that  Harold  and  his  host  had  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  got  a  little  way  beyond  it,  when  all  at  once  they 
saw  the  dust  whirling  in  the  wind  some  way  off,  and  among  the 
dun  eddy  the  blink  of  glistening  shields  and  byrnies  gleamed 
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out.  What  could  this-  be  ?  Harold  halted  his  men  at  once, 
sent  for  Tostig  and  asked  what  this  body  of  men  might  be  who 
rode  to  meet  them.  "  If  I  must  speak  my  mind,"  said  the 
Earl,  "  I  think  them  likeliest  to  be  foe^,  but  still  maybe  they 
are  some  of  my  kinsfolk  and  friends,  who  are  coming  to  seek 
your  friendship  and  favour,  and  to  yield  instead  faith  and  fol- 
lowing." "  Let  us  wait  awhile,"  answered  the  King ;  "  we  shall 
soon  see  what  they  are." 

They  had  not  to  wait  long,  as  the  nearer  they  came  the 
greater  their  number  seemed  to  grow,  and  when  one  looked  at 
them  their  spears  were  as  a  mass  of  bristling  icicles,  that  glistened 
in  the  sunbeams.  When  tliare  was  no  longer  any  doubt, 
Tostig  said,  "  Lord  liing,  take  now  good  counsel  and  wise 
counsel,  for  there  is  no  hiding  it  any  longer.  These  are  foes, 
and  take  my  word  for  it,  the  King  himself  leads  yonder  host." 
"And  what  counsel  hast  thou  to  give  ?"  was  Harold's  answer. 
"  First  and  foremost,"  answered  Tostig,  "  let  us  turn  about  with 
all  speed  and  make  for  our  ships,  to  reach  our  arms  and  friends, 
and  let  us  then  withstand  them  with  all  our  might  and  main ; 
and  if  we  cannot  rout  them,  let  our  ships  be  our  shield,  for  in 
them  these  horsemen  will  have  no  hold  on  us."  This  was 
sound  and  good  counsel,  and  had  Harold  not  been  "  fey,"  he 
might  have  listened  to  it,  but  his  bold  spirit  was  unused  to 
turn,  and  he  could  not  brook  the  thought  that  his  foemen 
should  tell  that  Harold  Sigurd's  son  had  fled  for  fear  from  be- 
fore them.  But  says  the  Saga,  "All  men  say  that  was  the 
best  and  readiest  counsel  that  Earl  Tostig  first  gave,  wheii 
they  saw  the  hostile  host,  to  turn  back  to  their  ships  ;  but  be- 
cause none  can  further  a  man  that  is  fey,  they  got  skathe  from  the 
rashness  of  the  king."  "  Not  so,"  was  Harold's  reply  to  Tostig's 
good  counsel.  "  I  will  try  another  plan.  I  will  set  our  fleetest 
steeds  under  three  of  our  bold  fellows,  and  they  shall  ride  as  hard 
as  they  can  and  tell  our  men  what  is  about  to  befall  us  ;  they 
will  soon  come  to  our  help ;  for  the^e  Englishmen  will  still  have 
a  hard  tussle  ere  they  bring  our  heads  low."  "  Have  your  own 
way,  Lord,"  said  Tostig,  "in  this  as  in  all  else.  I  am  not  so 
much  more  eager  to  fly  than  any  other  man,  because  I  felt 
bound  when  I  was  asked  for  it  to  say  what  I  thought  best  to 
do."  First  Harold  made  them  set  up  his  banner,  the  Waster 
of  Lands,  borne  by  the  faithful  Frederick,  and  then  he  set 
hia  host  in  array.  First  he  drew  them  up  in  a  long  but  not 
deep  line,  and  then  he  bowed  back  the  ends  till  they  touched, 
so  that  the  shape  of  his  array  was  a  large  close  ring,  with  an 
even  front  on  all  sides,  shield  locked  against  shield,  with  a  bit 
of  the  rim  lapping  over  to  the  left.  He  knew  that  cavaliy 
were  wont  to  run  a  tilt  at  their  enemy,  and  then  to  fall  back 
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a.^ain,  time  after  time,  and  that  was  why  he  chose  that  array. 
Had  he  lived  in  our  days,  he  could  not  have  thrown  his  in- 
fantry, for  he  had  few  horsemen  in  his  host,  into  a  hollow  square 
with  greater  judgment.  The  King's  body-guard,  all  picked  men, 
were  to  take  their  stand  under  his  banner  within  the  hollow 
ring,  and  there,  too,  were  to  be  the  bowmen.  Inside  it,  too, 
but  apart,  under  a  banner  of  his  own,  stood  Tostig  and  his 
body-guard.  He  was  to  watch  the  ring,  and  throw  himself 
whei'ever  any  part  of  it  might  be  hard  pressed.  But  those  who 
stood  outside  in  the  array  must  fix  the  butts  of  their  spears  into 
the  gixnind,  and  turn  the  heads  towards  the  breasts  of  each 
horseman  who  charged  ;  those  who  stood  in  the  next  rank  must 
aim  their  spear-heads  at  the  breasts  of  their  horses,  and  mind 
and  keep  their  points  so  straight  that  the  onslaught  might  fail. 
Above  all  things,  they  were  to  be  steady,  and  take  heed  that 
the  ring  and  the  array  were  not  broken. 

^leantime  tlie  Saxon  host  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  It  was, 
indeed,  King  Harold  Godwin's  son,  with  a  force  reckoned  at 
twofold  that  of  Hardrada;  a  gallant  army  both  of  horse  and 
foot.  As  they  were  still  a  little  way  off,  but  when  all  that 
]nis$od  between  the  hosts  could  well  be  seen,  Harold  Hardrada 
nxle  ix>und  his  array  to  scan  whether  it  was  drawn  up  to  his  mind. 
Ho  was  mounted  on  a  black  horse,  with  a  white  tlaze  on  his 
foivhead :  and  as  he  rode,  his  charger  stumbled  and  fell  under  his 
huge  rider,  throwing  him  off  forwards.  That  was  a  bad  omen, 
but  he  had  wit  enough  to  turn  it  off  by  quoting  a  well-known 
]>i\nerb  whioh  says,  "  A  fall  is  luck,  if  men  are  on  a  journey." 
nai\)ld  (todwin's  son  saw  what  had  befallen  the  tall  man  on 
the  blaok  horse,  and  asked  one  of  the  Norsemen,  of  which  there 
weiv  many  in  his  army, "  Know  any  of  you  that  tall  man  yonder, 
with  the  blue  mantle  and  the  gallant  helm,  who  just  now  fell 
fi\>m  hi;^  horse  \ "  "  'Tis  the  Northmen's  king,"  was  the  answer. 
"  A  tall  man  and  a  proper  man  indeed,"  said  Harold;  "but  yet 
*lis  likeliest  that  his  luck  hath  now  left  him." 

Soon  after,  twenty  hoi^emen,  who  were  clad  in  bymies,  and 
whost^  hoi-sos'  chests  were  also  covered  with  armour,  dashed  out 
fivm  the  Saxon  ranks,  and  rode  up  to  the  Norwegian  army. 
Thou  one  of  them  called  out,  "  Is  Earl  Tostig  in  this  host  ? " 
**  Thoiv  is  no  denying  it,"  was  Tostig's  answer ;  "  here  he  is,  if 
yt>u  wish  to  find  him."  Then  the  horseman  went  on  :  "  Harold 
thy  bi\)thor  sends  thee  his  greeting  and  this  message:  Thou 
shalt  have  peace  and  safety,  and  own  Northumberland  as  thine 
own  ;  nay,  rather  than  that  thou  shouldst  not  cleave  to  him,  he 
will  give  thoo  a  thiixl  of  all  this  kingdom."  "This  is  another 
kind  of  otlor,"  said  Tostig,  "  than  that  warfare  and  insult  which 
1  had  last  winter.     Had  this  been  offered  then,  many  a  man 
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would  now  be  alive  who  is  dead  and  gone,  and  it  would  stand 
better  with  the  might  of  England's  King.  But  now,  if  I  take 
this  bidding,  what  will  my  brother  Harold  offer  to  the  King  of 
Norway  for  his  pains  V  "  He  has  said  something  about  that 
too,"  answers  the  horseman,  "  and  what  he  will  grant  to  King 
Harold  Sigurd's  son  of  English  earth,  is  the  space  of  seven  feet 
and  even  a  little  more,  as  he  is  said  to  be  taller  than  most  other 
men."  "Go  back,"  said  Tostig,  "and  bid  my  brother  King 
Harold  busk  him  to  battle;  the  Norwegians  shall  have  an- 
other tale  to  tell  than  that  Earl  Tostig  parted  from  Norway's 
King  when  he  rushed  into  the  thick  of  battle  and  warred  in 
England.  No  !  we  will  all  mther  take  one  and  the  same  counsel : 
to  die  with  glory,  or  to  win  England  with  victory." 

So  the  horsemen  turned  about,  and  rode  back  to  the  Saxon 
host.  Then  King  Harold  said  to  the  Earl,  "  Who  was  this  glib- 
tongued  man  ?"  "  'Twas  Harold  Godwin's  son  my  brother," 
answered  the  Earl.  "  Too  long  hath  this  been  hidden  from  us," 
burst  out  the  King.  "  They  had  come  so  nigh  our  company, 
that  yon  Harold  ought  never  to  have  been  able  to  boast  of  our 
men's  death  !"  "  You  speak  sooth,"  was  Tostig's  noble  retort. 
"  It  was  an  unwary  step  of  such  a  leader,  and  I  saw  well  enough 
that  it  might  have  been  as  you  say.  Then  we  had  been  two  very 
different  princes  ;  he  came  to  offer  me  peace  and  great  power, 
and  I  should  have  been  his  baneman,  had  I  told  whom  he  was. 
But  I  did  as  I  did,  because  I  would  sooner  suffer  death  at  my 
brother's  hands  than  deal  him  his  death-blow,  if  it  must  come 
to  that."  Harold  Hardrada  spoke  no  more  to  Tostig,  but  turned 
away,  and  said  to  his  followers,  "  That  was  a  nimble  little  man, 
but  he  stood  well  up  in  his  stirrups."  With  these  words,  he 
went  inside  his  array  of  shields,  and  as  he  went  he  sang — 

"  Onward  we  go 

In  battle-array, 
Bjrnieless  meeting 

Blue  steel  to-day : 
Bright  helms  are  blinking, 

But  Emma  I  lack  ; 
Our  war-weeds  lie  wasted 

Down  by  the  sea- wrack." 

But  Harold  was  a  most  critical  skald,  as  we  have  seen,  and  these 
verses,  in  the  old  simple  metre,  were  not  to  his  mind.  "  No," 
he  said,  "that  was  a  badly -made  song;  I  must  sing  another 
better,"  and  with  that  he  sang — 

"  Come  I  each  warrior  to  the  field ; 
Never  creep  behind  your  shield  I 
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'^r  -.Ti:  :Le  oiis'.aTiglit  rapetb  highest 

OL.:.  ^  iriu  :>  c-rer  nichest : 

S:r.  ;r.r  i^^aid  th^t  wmncth  battles,' 

I^lLv  TLi'  I'rar  my  bead  on  high, 
W:.:rr  .1.  braini-nn  sword-blade  rattles, 

T-vri-  ::-  via  ihe  dav  or  die." 

vr-.ri:  Hiir:Ii  >-is-:-i.  TLi.'iolf  his  skald  took  up  the  strain,  and 

■  Tr.-^'i  :^v  K::jg  h:inself  should  fall — 
0:-i  f.rf.ni — lu:  God  knows  all — 
N-.  •.  t  r  f  v:i  g  with  disgrace 
^V;l".  I  -riTc  t:s  Tv  yal  race ; 
F.r  :'r.e  s-r*  in  npi-er  air 
N:v.  r  si.r:e  on  fairer  pair; 
N :  I : :  •:  2  ^". ei 5,  broa :  h ing  ire. 
Worthy  10  arcnzc*  iheir  sire."' 

Ju>:  Ixf.  re  :'.-:  b:\::'t"  lv;»\n.  Brand  Gunsteinn's  son,  the  Ice- 
Iau.:vr.  w'::.;  :/.:::•:  ».•:  :\"/i  \hv  Kiii^s  Uxlv-OTard  had  not  left  his 
byr.iir  Vr':::::A  ];:::..  puil.-d  .>rf  his  iiliirt  of  mail  and  offered  it  to 
tiio  K'::^.  IV,;:  H.ir;«ld  would  not  hear  of  it  "Thou  art  a 
bravo  ivllow."  ho  s;\i.i.  "  but  keep  thy  b\Tnie  for  thyself." 

And  n  'W  the  b;\t:li^  began  with  a  charge  of  the  Saxon  cavalry 
on  :he  soiried  ranks  of  the  Xorwegiiins.  But  brave  as  they 
were  theycoiUddo  nothing:  against  that  bristling  array  of  spears. 
E^«un.i  ;\:id  round  they  rode  to  spy  out  a  weak  spot  in  that  ring 
ff  cl jse-lov.  ked  shields.  They  could  not  even  reach  the  Norwe- 
gians with  their  weapons,  while  horses  fell  and  threw  their 
ridvis.  iind  nuiny  a  saddle  was  emptied  by  the  bitter  shafts 
launched  at  tht-ni  by  the  bowmen  within  the  ring.  At  last  they 
gav..'  up  the  attack,  and  rode  sullenly  back.  Thus  far  Harold's 
taeties  had  st-rved  him  will,  the  issue  of  the  first  onslaught  was 
all  on  his  side  :  and  so  little  harm  had  been  done  to  him  and 
his  men.  that  even  if  the  ohai'ge  had  been  renewed,  he  might 
have  kept  his  enemy  at  bay  till  the  reser\'e  had  come  up  from 
the  ships.  But  this  battle,  accepted  in  the  rashness  of  the 
leader,  was  lost  by  the  foolha  diness  of  his  men.  Harold's 
tactics,  in  fact,  were  before  his  age.  Thty  were  too  good  for 
the  discipline  of  his  troops.  As  soon  as  the  Norwegians  saw  the 
Saxon  hoi-se  riding  away,  without  waiting  to  see  whether  it  was 
a  retreat  or  a  feint,  they  broke  the  rule  which  of  all  others 
they  had  been  ordere<l  to  keep.  They  broke  their  ranks,  un- 
loosed the  magic  ring  which  had  hitherto  been  their  safety,  and 
i-ushed  in  pui*suit  of  their  foemen.  Harold  Godwin's  son  now 
saw  that  the  game  was  in  his  hands ;  he  charged  at  once  with  all  his 
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cavalry  on  the  confused  mass  of  the  enemy,  and  rode  them  down 
man  by  man.  Nor  were  the  footmen  idle,  for  they  showered  daits 
and  arrows  on  their  antagonists,  who  were  overwhelmed  on  all 
sides.  But  when  Harold  Hardrada  saw  his  men  fall  fast,  he 
rushed  into  the  very  thickest  of  the  fray,  and  tried  with  his 
huge  strength  to  restore  by  prodigies  of  valour  the  fortunes  of 
the  day.  Gathering  a  few  chosen  followers  around  him  under 
his  banner,  he  stood  foremost  in  the  front  of  battle,  cutting  his 
way  onward  through  the  Saxon  combatants  by  swift  strokes  on 
either  hand,  against  which  neither  helm  nor  hauberk  were  of 
any  avail.  Death  or  ghastly  wounds  were  the  lot  of  all  whom 
Harold's  sword  could  reach,  and  to  use  the  graphic  words  of  the 
Saga,  "  He  strode  through  his  enemies  as  though  he  were  wafted 
on  the  wind."  All  about  him  thought  the  English  could  never 
abide  such  a  fearful  onslaught, — that  they  must  turn  and  fly. 
But  now  came  the  wretched  end  of  so  much  life  and  energy. 
As  he  stood  thus  bravely  fighting,  a  stray  arrow  smote  the  Nor- 
wegian King  in  the  throat  under  the  chin.  The  gigantic  frame 
tottered,  a  nish  of  blood  spurted  out  of  his  mouth,  and  Harold 
Sigurd's  son  fell  dead  to  earth.  He  had  got  his  seven  feet  of 
English  earth  sooner  than  he  thought,  and  to  him  who  an  hour 
or  two  ago  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  aught  else  than 
all  England,  these  few  feet  were  more  than  enough. 

Most  of  those  who  had  followed  him  in  the  charge  fell  round 
about  him,  among  the  rest  the  brave  Brand,  whose  byrnie  thus 
stood  him  in  little  stead.  The  rest  retired  beneath  the  banner 
Landeyda,  which  still  flapped  its  raven  wings  aloft  though  its 
lord  and  master  was  dead.  But  the  battle  did  not  die  with 
Harold.  The  loss  of  their  King  only  maddened  the  Norwegians, 
and  the  battle  raged  with  the  wildest  fury.  Tostig,  whose 
conduct  this  day  might  have  redeemed  the  sins  of  a  whole 
life,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  Harold  was  slain,  and  saw  his 
banner  still  fluttering,  flew  to  where  it  was,  stood  under  it,  and 
egged  on  the  warriors  to  revenge  their  King. 

But  flesh  and  blood  are  only  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of 
exertion,  and  as  the  battle  had  lasted  long,  both  sides  began  to 
flag,  and  at  last  the  fight  died  away  altogether,  each  host  holding 
its  ground,  and  taking  breath  for  a  fresh  struggle,  grimly  eyeing 
the  foe.  This  breathing-time  Harold  Godwin's  son  used  in 
trying  to  put  an  end  to  the  conflict,  by  ofifering  the  Norwegians, 
as  well  as  Tostig,  peace  and  safety.  But  it  was  too  late.  Though 
they  knew  their  hopeless  state,  the  Norwegians  one  and  all 
shouted  out  that  they  would  sooner  fall  all  dead,  one  across  the 
other,  than  make  any  terms  with  Englishmen.  With  that  they 
raised  their  battle-cry  afresh,  and  fell  on  the  foe  for  the  second 
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time.     Ti^stig  still  led  them  bravely  on,  but  at  last  he  too  fell 
in  the  thickest  of  i\\Q  fight,  and  all  seemed  over. 

Not  so  ;  just  at  tlie  last  moment,  up  came  the  long  looked- 
for  relief  from  the  ships,  under  Eystein  the  Gorcock.     Both  he 
and  his  men  wore  their  byrnies,  but  the  haste  with  which  tliey 
had  march(;d  alon*;;  that  hot  afternoon  made  them  scarce  fit 
for  battle.     However,  at  it  they  went  with  a  ^ilL      Eystein 
seizetl  Landt?yda,  and  bore  it  bravely  on.     At  first  their  eager- 
ness to  revenge  their  King  and  companions  made  thenx  forget 
the.  toil  of  their  march ;  and  their  first  onslaught  in  tliis  tliird 
battle  was  so  violent  that  they  well-nigh  put  the  Saxons  to 
flight.     This  \vas  known  in  after  times  as  "  the  Gorcock's  Bout," 
aft(?r  their  valiant  leader.     But  at  last  toil  and  heat,  and  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  Saxons,  who  much  overmatched  them, 
told  turrihly  on  tlu*  thin  ranks  of  the  Nonvegians.     Many  too 
fell  and  died  without  a  blow,  slain  by  sheer  wrath  and  weari- 
ness.    And  so  the  valiant  Eystein  was  cut  off,  with  most  of  his 
men,  and  Harold  (lodwin's  son  could  call  the  day  his  own.     The 
battle  had  lasted  from  the  forenoon  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  what  was  left  of  Harold  Hardrada's  host  turned  and 
fled  for  the  shii)s,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Saxons,  who,  even  lie- 
fore  they  crossed  the  bridge,  overtook  them,  and  drove  many  to 
meet  their  deatli  by  drowning  in  the  Derwent.     Yet  at  the 
bridge  they  seem  to  have  made  a  stand,  where  a  few  brave  men 
held  it  against  the  Saxon  host  till  their  flying  companions  had 
got  a  fair  start  for  the  fleet.     When  all  had  got  over,  it  was  held, 
to  his  iuniiortal  liouour,  by  a  nameless  Nor^^egian,  who,  standing 
tlien^  on  t lie  narrow  bridge,  kept  it  against  the  whole  Saxon  host, 
niort^  than  forty  of  whom  fell  by  his  hand.     Against  his  good 
byrnie  neither  javelins  nor  aiTows  availed  anything,  and  at  last, 
in  admiration  at  his  prowciss,  the  Saxons  offered  him  peace; 
lait  he  only  smiled  disdainfully,  and  continued  his  defence  till 
threi^  o'clock  in  the  aftcn-noon.    Then  one  of  the  Saxons  launched 
a  boat,  and  slipped  down  the  sti*eam  under  the  bridge,  and 
there,  through  the  chinks  in  the  planks,  he  thnist  up  a  spear 
under  the  gallant  man's  coat  of  mail  into  his  entrails,  and  so 
slew  him.     That  man  saved  many  lives,  but  his  own  name  is 
lost. 

After  the  leaders  were  slain,  and  the  array  thoroughly  broken, 
all  that  was  left  for  those  who  were  still  alive  was  to  make  the 
best  oi'  their  way  to  their  shi])s.  One  by  one  they  stole  back 
in  the  dusk  of  that  Se])t ember  day  to  find  a  fleet  with  scarce 
a  man  to  guard  it.  Among  the  few  chiefs  who  outlived  that 
bloody  day  was  Styrkar  tlie  Constable,  a  brave  and  ready 
man.     He  had  the  luck  to  catch  a  liorse,  on  which  he  rode 
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towards  the  fleet,  sword  in  hand  and  helm  on  head,  but  with 
no  clothing  save  his  shirt  and  drawers  ;  for  in  the  heat  of  battle 
he  had  thrown  away  the  rest  of  his  attire.  But  as  tlie  sun 
fell  the  evening  grew  cold,  and  it  got  colder  still  when  a  strong 
breeze  got  up.  Styrkar  was  in  a  fair  way  to  freeze  when  he 
met  a  peasant  driving  a  cart,  who  was  clad  in  a  long  and  well 
stuffed  coat  of  sheep-skin.  "  Wilt  thou  sell  me  thy  skin-coat, 
husbandman  ? "  asked  Styrkar.  "  Not  to  thee,  if  I  know  it,"  was 
the  answer ;  "  thou  art  a  Norwegian,  I  know  thee  by  thy  tongue." 
"  Well,"  answered  Styrkar,  •*  if  I  am  a  Norwegian,  what  wilt 
thou  do  ?"  "I  will  kill  thee,"  was  the  clown's  reply ;  "  what  a 
pity,  now,  that  I  haven't  a  weapon  at  hand."  "  Oh  !"  said 
Styrkar,  "  but  if  thou  canst  not  kill  me,  let  us  see  if  I  can  kill 
thee,"  and  with  that  he  brandished  his  sword,  and  gave  him 
such  a  stroke  across  his  neck  that  off  spun  his  head.  Then 
Styrkar  stripped  him  of  his  coat  of  skin,  put  it  on,  jumped  on 
his  horse,  and  rode  down  to  the  strand. 

So  triumphed  Harold  Godwin's  son  over  his  foes.  His  vic- 
tory was  complete.  By  far  the  gi'eatest  part  of  the  Norwegian 
host,  their  King,  and  almost  every  one  of  his  great  chiefs,  and 
though  last,  not  least,  that  unruly  spirit,  his  brother  Tostig,  had 
fallen  that  day.  For  generations  after,  the  field  of  battle  was 
white  with  unburied  bones.  The  victoiy  was  dearly  bought, 
for  many  Saxons,  high  and  low,  had  fallen ;  but  what  matter ; 
it  was  a  brilliant  victory,  and  such  victories  are  not  won  with- 
out blood. 

Nor  were  the  Saxons  satisfied  with  having  driven  the  enemy 
off  the  field.  They  followed  them  hotly  to  their  ships,  and  de- 
stroyed so  many  of  them  that  there  were  few  left.  The  writer 
of  the  Life  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  cannot  bring  himself 
to  write  fully  of  the  struggle  between  his  two  Lords  Harold  and 
Tostig  for  fear  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  their  sister,  his  patroness, 
only  alludes  to  the  battle  at  Stamford  Bridge ;  but  he  does  so  in 
words  full  of  meaning  as  to  the  utter  defeat  of  the  foe.  "  Who  shall 
sing,"  he  says,  "  of  vast  Humber  swelling  like  a  raging  sea  as  the 
namesake  Kings  met ;  or  how  the  waves  of  the  sea  were  red 
with  barbarian  blood  for  many  a  mile,  while  the  North  wept  at 
the  direful  deed  ?"  Who  shall  describe  "  the  Ouse  forbidden  to 
flow  by  corpses  ?"^     So  also  one  text  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  : 

*  Here  are  the  original  lines,  for  sometimes  the  writer  of  this  interesting 
Life  breaks  into  verse  : 

**  Quia  canet  aequoreo  vastam  fervore  tumentem 
Uinnbram  congressum  regibus  seqiiivocis  ? 
Sanguine  barbarico  per  milia  multa  marinos 
Tinxisse  fluctus,  flente  Polo  f acinus." 

And 
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"  Oil  that  day  there  was  very  stout  fighting  on  both  sides. 
There  was  shiin  Harold  Harfager  [Hardrada],  and  Earl  Tostig 
also;  and  the  Northmen,  those  of  them  that  were  left,  took  to 
fli«{ht,  and  the  English  behind  them  hotly  slew  them,  until 
some  of  them  came  to  their  ships ;  some  were  drowned  and  some 
\\'ere  burned,  and  so  perished  in  divers  ways  that  there  was  little 
of  them  left ;  and  the  English  were  masters  of  the  field  of  car- 
nage. Then  the  King  gave  'peace'  to  Olaf  the  son  of  the 
Northmen's  King,  and  to  their  Bishop,  and  to  the  Earl  of 
Orkney,  and  to  all  those  who  were  left  on  board  the  ships  ;  and 
then  they  fared  up  to  our  King,  and  swore  oaths  that  they  would 
ever  keep  peace  and  friendship  toward  this  land,  and  the  King 
let  them  fare  home  with  twenty-four  ships."  They  came  with 
almost  a  thousand  ships  great  and  small,  and  they  left  with 
twenty -four.  Too  truly  had  the  dismal  visions  of  the  night 
been  fulfilled.  The  wolf  and  raven  had  gotten  a  banquet  such 
as  few  kings  hail  ever  spread  for  them.  Could  any  lesson  be 
more  striking  than  that  taught  to  all  intending  Vikings  in  Nor- 
way by  the  sight  of  these  twenty-four  ships  sailing  into  the  port 
which  they  had  so  lately  left,  then  a  little  squadron,  but  now  the 
last  remnant  of  a  mighty  annada  ?  Even  the  body  of  their  King 
they  left,  behind  them,  and  there  it  lay  in  English  earth  till 
some  timc^  after,  when  King  Olaf  sent  Skuli,  tlie  son  Tostig,  to 
beg  his  lather  s  body  from  William  the  Conqueror. 

Afti'r  chasing  the  fugitives  to  their  ships,  Harold  returned  to 
York  to  celebrate  his  triumph.  The  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge 
had  been  fought  (jn  a  Monday,  three  clear  days  before  Michael- 
mas Day  ;  and  while  he  was  busy  bur}ang  his  dead  and  count- 
ing his  spoil,  among  which  was  tliat  huge  weight  of  gold  which 
Harold  llanlrada  ])rought  with  him  from  the  East, — a  treasure 
so  weighty  that  twelve  strong  men  could  scarcely  lift  it, — a  mes- 
senger, who  had  spurred  in  hot  haste  fiY)m  Sussex,  brought 
Harold  word  that  on  ^richaelmas  Eve,  September  28th,  William 
of  Normandy  had  landed  at  l*eve.nsea  with  60,000  valiant  men. 
"What  follows  is  best  told  in  the  simple  words  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle : — "  Then  came  Earl  William  of  Normandy  into 
IVvensca  on  Michaelmas  Eve,  and  as  soon  as  ever  they  got  over, 
they  built  a  castle  at  th(»  ])ort  of  Hastings.  Then  this  was  told 
to  King  Harold,  and  then  he  gathered  a  great  host,  and  came 
against  him  at  the  hoar  apple-tree,  and  William  came  upon  him 
unawarii,  ere  his  men  were  set  in  array.     But  the  King  for  all 

And  a  little  further  on — 

"  Vel  VuSiOm  vetitam  cor])oribus  liuere," — 
wliei-e  Mr.  Luanl  rct-uls   *'  hiisam  Yetitam,"  and  where  the  ignonnt  scribe 
lias  mistaken  the  Anglo-Saxon  p  or  r  for  a  6. 
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that,  fought  stiffly  against  him,  with  those  men  who  would  stand 
by  him,  and  there  was  great  slaughter  on  either  side.  There 
was  slain  King  Harold  and  Earl  Leofwin,  his  brother,  and  Earl 
Gurth  his  brother,  and  many  other  good  men,  and  the  French 
were  masters  of  the  battle-field,  as  God  granted  them  for  the  sins 
of  the  people."  ^  So  fell,  on  the  day  of  St.  Calixtus,  October 
14th,  King  Harold  Godwin's  son,  and  there  no  doubt  fell  with 
him  the  flower  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  soldiery.  No  nation  could 
have  withstood  such  slaughter  of  its  bravest  sons,  as  befell  Eng- 
land twice  within  three  weeks  in  that  fatal  autumn  of  1 066.  The 
English  loss  in  those  two  battles,  the  first  at  Stamford  Bridge 
on  the  25th  of  September,  and  the  last  at  Hastings,  on  the  14th 
of  October,  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less  than  fifty  thousand  men ; 
but  even  then  the  nation  might  have  rallied  had  it  not  been  for 
that  unlucky  arrow  which  smote  our  Harold  in  the  eye,  just  as 
his  gigantic  namesake  had  fallen  by  a  stray  shaft  in  the  tliroat. 
As  it  was,  they  had  no  leader ;  they  were  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  and  after  waiting  in  vain  for  a  chief,  they  sulkily  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conqueror,  who  was  too  wise  to  drive  them  to 
desperation  till  he  had  them  more  completely  in  his  power.  On 
the  contrary,  he  swore  on  Midwinter  Day,  when  Archbishop 
Ealdred  crowned  and  consecrated  liim  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
that  he  would  be  a  kind  lord  to  them,  and  "  govern  this  nation 
as  well  as  any  king  before  him  had  best  done,  if  they  would  be 
faithful  to  him."^ 

But  our  purpose  here  has  been  to  write  not  so  much  of 
Harold  Godwin's  son,  or  his  enemy  William,  as  of  Harold 
Hardrada  and  his  invasion.     Luckier  than  his  namesake,  he 

1  This  is  the  text  of  the  Chronicle,  as  given  in  Cotton.  Tib.  B.  iv.  The 
"  hoar  apple-tree"  where  Harold  mustered  Ma  men,  was  evidently  some  vener- 
able tree,  grey  with  years,  and  well  known  as  a  landmark. 

'  The  following  Genealogical  Tables,  which  are  for  the  most  j)art  taken 
from  Munch,  wiU  serve  to  show  the  alliances  and  kinships  which  existed 
between  the  ruling  families  of  the  three  Scandinavian  nations.  It  will  also 
be  seen  that  they  often  intermarried  with  Russian  and  English  princes  and 
princesses.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  Tostig's  son  Skull  founded  a  great  family 
in  Norway  ;  while  Harold  Godwin's  son's  daughter  Gytha  became  the  ances- 
tress of  Russian  Grand -Dukes.  We  are  also  justified  in  supposing  that  Wulf- 
noft  the  "  Child "  was  of  Royal  descent ;  for  that  title,  like  Enfant  de  France, 
was  only  bestowed  on  those  who  claimed  kinship  with  tlie  ruling  race  in 
England.  It  is  this  title  "Child"  to  which  Edward  the  Confessor  aUudes 
in  hifl  letter  to  Magnus  the  Good,  when  he  says  that  his  only  title  was  "  that 
of  a  swain  of  noble  birth."  This  letter  is  only  known  to  us  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian Sagas,  and  the  writer  lias  evidently  translated  the  Saxon  **cUd"  by 
its  Norse  equivalent,  *'  swein.^'  But  if  Godwin  could  claim  kinship  with  the 
Kings  of  Wessex,  his  sons  were  doubly  royal.  Their  mother  Gytha's  grand- 
father, Styrbjom,  was  a  Swedish  prince,  and  her  grandmother  Thyra  was 
sister  of  Harold  Bluetooth,  King  of  Denmark.     Though  they  were  not  legiti- 
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left  his  kingflom  to  his  children,  and  the  Norway  which  he  had 
wooed  and  won  so  stcridy,  enjoyed  after  his  death  unwonted 
peace.  In  securing  her  that  blessing,  Harold  Hardrada  had  the 
greatest  share.  He  completed  what  Saint  Olaf  had  only  begun, 
and  he  succeeded  where  his  half-brother  failed.  He  broke  the 
haughty  spirit  of  the  chiefs  by  his  iron  will,  and  stamped  out 
the  sparks  of  that  unbridled  liberty,  which,  if  uncoutroUed, 

mate  heirs  to  the  English  crown  so  long  as  Edgar  Atheling  was  alive,  they 
were  still  of  the  blood -royal  of  England  on  their  father's  side,  while  on  their 
mother's  they  were  akin  to  the  kings  both  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  An 
additional  proof  of  what  modem  German  jurists  would  call  them,  ebenb&rtig- 
keit,  may  l)e  found  in  the  fact  that  a  Grand-Duke  of  Russia  choee  his  wife 
from  their  family,  when  its  fortune  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  : — 


RAGNAR  LODBROK'S  TREE  IN  SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK. 


Raonar  Lodbrok,  d.  about  800. 


I 


J^USrn  Ironnide,  King  of  Sweden. 

Eric.  King  of  Sweden. 

Aunund  or  Emund,  King  in  UpsAL 

Eric  Emundstm.  U.  uliuai  906. 

\ 
BjOm  Um  Old!  d.  aliout  W6. 


I  I 

OUf.  Eric  Winflght  (RignUUI). 

King  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark.  </.  MO  :  m.  Sigrl<U 
the  Uaughty.  ^ 

Bj0m  or  Bt]rr)i{»m,  "  Strife-    Obd.  Bomm  King  (Skotko- 

Itear,"  Lord  of  Jonuiborg.       uung)  or  Lup  King,  d,  1021. 

d.  V^K  m.  to  Tliyni,  d&ugliter 

of  Ujuruld  Hlu«to«>th. 

I 


Stgunl  8kMke-c7*.  king  of  Denmark. 

Hjudicannte,  tJie  Dane  King. 

Gflnn  (Gvdnun)  the  Old.  d.  gaS. 

Haxold  Bluetooth,  d.  Nor.  1.  MM ; 
m.  Gyrida,  Styrmton'e  ■iaier.  in  Jooubotf . 

Sweyn  Korkbeard.  d.  Feb.  a.  1014  : 
m.  (I.)  OnnnMlda,  («)  Blgilda.  tba  Hanghtr. 

daughter  of  Boledar.         widow  of  Eric  Winflght. 
I  King  or  Sweden. 


Curate  the  Old, 
d.  Kor.  11. 1033 ; 
(1.)  Emma.  (S.)  Alflva. 


Artiida.wlfto# 
BadUU. 


Thorgils  (hrackieleg 
(Siir»k*legg). 


Bardicanate, 
d.l04S. 


Swern, 
d.lU3S. 


HaraU  Harefbot, 

AllMO 


I 


BiOn 


Aitxlda,  m.  to 
Saint  OUfl 


nnna  J 


Earl  V\f,  d.  UYH  ;    Qyda :  m.  to  Earl 

m.  to  AAtridu,  Godwin  in  | 

8«\)>ii  Fork-  England.  Earl  Sipird  of 

beard*!*  daughter.  Nortliuuiberlnnd 

I  (Shaks]>eAre's 

Biword),  d.  1(157. 


Annnnd  Jacob, 

KingofSw«l«a, 

1009. 


IngigenU;  m.  te 

Jaioelar,  Grand 

DnkeoT 


I 


I 


Sweyn  rif!M>n,  Kbig  of  fiJOm.  in\irtlenNl      Asl^Oi 
Dfninark  :  m.  several  times,      by  Sweyn  llwU 

and  at  last  to  Elizabeth,  win's  son,  1049. 
Harold  Uardrada's  widow. 


THE  ANGLO-SAXON  TREE. 


Ethelred  the  Us  ready,  d.  1016 ; 

m.  Emma  of  Normandy. 


WULrNOTU  THE  CBIIA 
JL-url  Godwin  d.  103S ;  m,  OytW  or  Olda,  &tf|  mft  riit«. 


Edmund  Ironside, 
J.  KHU. 


Edward  Atheling. 


Edwanl  ( ronfeawr. 
King, 
1043-JMt.  intM. 


Edgar  Atheling. 


Maude  ;  m.  to 
Malcobn  Canmore 
in  Scotland,  1U9J. 


Edffitha:      Hantld.  Sweyn.  Kail 


m.  to  the  King,  d.KW. 
C'onfemor.  | 

Uytha; 

n.  m.  to 

'Vladimir, 

Grand 

Duke  of 

UiUHta. 


GoitL.  Wnlf^ 


InKcrwajr. 
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would  have  made  all  government  impossible.  Though  called 
"  The  Stern"  in  his  lifetime,  and  though  that  title  still  clings  to 
his  name  in  history,  his  people  acknowledged  after  his  death 
the  gi-eatness  and  firmness  of  his  character,  which  procured 
them  the  peace  for  which  Norway  was  famous  in  the  days  of 
his  son  Olaf  the  Quiet.  Some  time  after  the  battle  of  Stam- 
ford Bridge,  most  probably  in  the  year  1069,  when  William  was 
more  firmly  seated  on  his  new  throne,  and  the  peaceful  policy 
of  King  Olaf  was  well  ascertained,  messages  of  friendship  passed 
between  England  and  Norway,  and  then  it  was  that  Skiili,  the 
son  of  Tostig,  who  was  called  King  Olaf  s  foster-child,  was  sent 
from  Norway  to  ask  the  Conqueror  for  Harold  Hardrada*s  body. 


THE  YOUNGLING  TREE  IN  NORWAY. 

HjlLfdath  Whitelegs,  d.  710. 

I 

Eystein  Fr«t.  d.  about  T3A. 

U«Udaa  the  MUd.  King  of  Weatfold,  d.  about  780. 

Godivd.  King  of  Westfold.  d.  810. 

Balfdau  the  Black.  King  in  Agdir,  Westfold,  etc.  d.  890. 

Harold  Fairhair  (Handdr  hinn  Harfagri). 


m.  (1-;  Ragnhllda 
of  Jutland. 

Eric  Bloodyaxe, 

King  of  Norway, 

d.  950  ;  m.  Qoun- 

hilda. 

I 

d.  965.  Harold 

OrayfcU.  King 

of  Norway. 


Halfdan  the 
White, 


Olaf  King  in 
•the  Bay. "d.  934. 

Try^gvX  King  in 
the  Bay.  d.  9tf.l. 

Olaf  Tryggvaaon. 
King  of  Nor- 
way, d.  1000. 


I 
(4.)  Alfhilda. 

BJOm  the  CTiap- 

man,  King  in 
Westfold,  d.  tW7. 


I 

Codred,  King  of 
Westfold.  d.  963. 

Harold  Oireiuki. 
d.  995. 

Olaf  the  Saint. 

King  of  Norway, 

d.  1030. 


m.  a.)  Alfhilda.  (2.)  ABtrlcla, 

Saxon  SUve  Girl,  daughter  of  Olaf, 

I  Lap  King. 

Magnus  the  Good,  | 

King  of  Norway,  Ulfhilda. 

d.1047. 


(5.)  SnowfHda. 

Sigurd. 

Halfdan. 

Sigurd  Syr.  King 

in  Ringenke, 

d.  1018. 

Harold  Hardrada 

(Hinn  Hardradi), 

d.  1000. 

I 

m.  a)  to  EUza- 

beth. 

(3.)  to  Thora. 


(8.)  Thora. 


itheC 


Hauon  the  Good, 

AtheUtanc'a 
Fodtercbild.  King 
of  Norway,  d.  801. 


THE  RUSSIAN   TREE. 

Rdric  the  Viking. 

Vladimir,  d  1016. 

Jaroslav,  1054 ;  m.  to  Itipgerda,  Olaf  the  Bosomking's  daughter,  In  Sweden. 


Elizabeth  or  EUisif. 

I 


I 
Vladimir,  d  1052. 


ndl 


m.  (1.)  1044,  to  Harold   (2.)  about  1067,  to 
Hardrada.  Sweyn,  Ulfs  son, 

I  King  of  Denmark, 

lugigerda  and  Maria.  ] 

Thorgils,  Prince  In 
Rutfsiia. 


Vaevolod,  Grand  Duke  in  RuRsla, 
d.  1093. 

Vladimir,  1125  ;  to.  to  Gytha, 

daughter  of  King  Harold, 

Godwin's  son. 

Mstilaf  or  Harold,  6. 1075,  Grand 
Duke,  1125,  1182. 
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The  prayer  was  granted,  and  then  all  that  was  left  of  that  bold 
and  politic  prince  was  disinterred,  put  on  board  ship  at  Grimsby, 
borne  to  Norway,  and  at  last  buried  at  Droutheim.  But  if 
his  heart  was  with  his  treasure  after  death,  his  spirit  must  have 
ling(ired  in  England,  for  it  is  expressly  said  that  all  that  huge 
hoard  of  gold  for  which  he  had  toiled  so  hard  became  the  spoil 
of  the  Conqueror.  Harold  Hardrada  was  fifty-one  years  old 
when  he  fell.  He  was  still  fair  of  face  and  strong  of  body, 
of  most  majestic  mien,  to  which  his  enormous  stature  con- 
tributed not  a'  little.  His  hair  and  beard  were  light-brown ; 
his  hands  and  feet,  though  large,  were  well  mada  He,  too, 
like  his  nephew  Magnus,  and  like  the  meek  Confessor,  was 
"  a  royal  njan,"  and,  like  his  nephew,  he  had  but  one  blemish, 
in  that  one  of  his  eyebrows  was  higher  upon  his  brow  than  the 
other.  So  there  at  Drontheim  those  tall  bones  were  laid  by 
the  side  of  St.  Olaf,  and  Norway  had  rest  for  seven-and-twenty 
years. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Heaven  our  Home,    Edinburgh. 

2.  Life  in  Heaven,     By  the  same  Author. 

3.  Meet  for  Heaven.  Do. 

4.  Our   Companiom  in   Glory.     By  the   Eev.   J.   M.  KiLLEN, 

Author  of  "  Our  Friends  in  Heaven."     Edinburgh. 

5.  Tracts.    By  the  Eev.  C.  B.  Tayler.     Religious  Tract  Society. 

6.  Tracts.    By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle. 

7.  The  Barham  Tracts.    By  the  Rev.  AsHTON  OxENDON.    London. 

8.  The  Earnest  Communicant.     Do.  do. 

9.  The  Pathway  of  Safety.  Do.  do. 

All  human  things  are  still,  in  a  certain  sense,  if  not  quite 
in  the  Pythagorean,  "  resolvable  by  numbers."  If  we  would 
understand  the  great  motive  powers  of  any  age,  if  we  would 
know  how  our  fellow-men  at  any  given  period  of  time  have 
been  used  to  live,  and  feel,  and  act,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
statistics,- -the  "  old  lamp,"  rusty  and  unattractive-looking, 
wliich,  when  brighter  guides  would  fail  us,  can  lead  us  through 
many  an  intricate  passage  of  thought,  and  admit  us  into  many 
a  richly  stored  chamber  of  feeling.  If  to  know  the  number  of 
marriages  taking  place  within  a  certain  year  leads  us  to  an 
estimate  of  the  existing  amount  of  national  prosperity,  so  from 
the  number  and  character  of  books  sold  within  any  given  period, 
may  we  predicate  that  period's  leading  tendencies.  For  to  few 
books,  as  to  few  men,  is  it  given  to  command  the  age  they  ap- 
pear in.  Of  the  myriads  which  have  their  "  run,"  and  are  read 
by  those  who  run  along  with  them,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  they  are  carried  onwards  less  by  strength  of  inward 
impetus,  than  by  force  of  outward  stress  and  pressure.  "  The 
wind  hath  bound  them  up  within  its  wings  ;"  and,  by  fixing  our 
eyes  upon  their  flight,  we  may  learn  what  way  the  wind  is  now 
setting.  Viewing  things  in  this  light,  we  may  find  sermons 
and  stories  in  advertisements,  and  discover  a  deep  significance 
in  the  announcements  now  greeting  us  from  the  cover  of  every 
periodical : — 

Heaven  our  Home,  89,000  copies. 

Meet  for  Heaven,  by  the  Author  of  "  Heaven  our  Home," 
23,000  copies. 

Life  in  Heaven,  Do.,  15,000. 

Thus,  even  in  our  work-day  world,  wherein  it  is  often  hard 
enough  to  find  the  meat  which  perishes,  in  our  modern  scien- 
tific world,  which  furnishes  so  many  popular  treatises  on  Astro- 
nomy, it  seems  that  there  is  a  great  number  of  persons  who  do 
not  so  entirely  live  by  bread  alone,  but  that  a  book  about 
Heaven  will  interest  them ! 


4 1 4  Popuhr  lidigiom  Literature. 

Lot  us  make  evon'^  reasonable  deduction  from  the  enormous  sale 
of  books  of  11  decidedly  religious  character;  let  us  allow  for  the 
certainty  of  Sunday  coming  once  in  every  week,  and  bringing  wit li 
it  a  length  of  IcMsure  which  passes  over  more  comfortably  with  a 
book  in  the  hand  than  without  one ;  let  us  concede  that  many 
of  these  books  are  read  upon  the  o^nis  (ypei-atvm  principle  by 
simple  minded  })ersons  to  whom  one  "good  book"  is,  in  a  true 
and  literal  sijuse,  "  as  good  as  another,  if  not  better  ;"  let  iis  even 
grant  that  in  many  cases  these  books  are  probably  not  read  at 
all,  but  that  the  prettily  bound,  gilt-edged  volume,  given  as 
a  })arting  m(*mento,  or  sent  as  a  far-off'  remembrancer,  is  kept 
thenceforth  by  its  owner  as  a  sort  of  literary  and  spiritual 
amulet,  to  l)e  hooked  at  nith(»r  than  looked  into;  let  us  allow  for 
all  this,  and  we  shall  still  find,  in  the  hold  which  religious  litem- 
tui-e  has  upon  the  less  educat.(»d  portion  of  the  community,  the 
revelation  of  a  deep  and  true  devotional  instinct.  Man  loves 
his  home,  and  loves  to  hear  about  the  way  to  it,  the  path  which 
the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  known.  The  steps  to  Heaven,  though 
marktnl  out  by  (lod  himself,  have  been  ever  like  those  which 
the  Pilgrim  missed  in  the  first  outstart  of  his  immortal  journey, 
hard  to  find,  a})t  to  be  obscured.  Man  uix)n  such  a  path  is 
thankful  for  small  helps,  glad  of  the  glowworm's  ray,  of  the 
rushlight  in  some  distant  cottage.  And  in  the  very  titles  of 
the  books  now  before  us,  we  may  discern  the  voice  of  our 
conmion  humanity,  which  says: — "Who  will  show  us  any 
good?" — of  humanity,  which  "can  recognise,  even  in  an  age 
of  material  i)rosperity  like  our  pi-esent  one,  that  this  desired 
good,  this  covet<3d  gladness,  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  in- 
crease of  corn  and  wine  and  oil,  were  these  never  so  abundant, 
but  to  be  found  in  the  deepened  sense  of  God's  goodness,  in 
the  clearer  revelation  of  his  Spiritual  Presence:"  "Lord,  lift 
THOU  u])  the  light  of  thy  countenance  ujjon  us  " 

Literature  of  tliis  class,  it  is  evident,  must  not  be  measured 
by  the  canons  of  ordinary  criticism.  Schiller  has  told  us  that 
a  direct  ol^ject  in  writing  is  fatal  to  a  work  of  high  imagination  ; 
but  of  books  like  these  the  aim  is  the  very  life,  and  soul,  and 
strength  ;  but  for  it  they  woidd  not  have  been  written  at  all,  so 
tliat  the  question  of  their  claims  and  merits  is  chiefly  one  of 
fitness  and  acceptability.  These  are  books  written  to  a  certain 
end  ;  do  they  meet  it  ?  They  are  addressed  to  a  given  area  of 
intelligence ;  do  they  tell  within  that  area?  Do  they,  in  short, 
hit  their  mark  or  miss  it  ?  And  while  we  keep  these  distinctions 
in  view,  we  must  none  the  less  bear  in  mind  that  the  poem  or 
story  addri^ssed  to  the  uneducated  or  pailially  educated  mind, 
with  a  directly  religious  purpose,  has  its  own  peculiar  standard 
of  excellence,  even  of  perfection,  and  that  tliia  standard  has  been 
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reached,  not  only  by  masters  of  popular  writing  like  Bunyan 
and  De  Foe,  but  in  days  more  near  our  own,  and  by  voices 
whose  slenderer  compass  has  been  so  truly  pitched  within  their 
own  limits,  as  to  have  awakened  deep  vibrations. 

It  would  be  easy,  for  instance,  within  the  range  of  lyric  nar- 
rative, to  find  a  poem  which,  considered  as  a  poem,  surpasses 
Mrs.  Sewell's  popular  ballad,  "Mother's  last  Words  "^  hard 
to  find  one  so  completely  answering  the  end  for  which  it 
was  written,  so  fraught  with  the  secret  of  true  pathos, — that 
which  grows  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  things  it  deals  with, 
the  pathos  that  is  entangled  and  involved  in  life,  the  sadness  of 
the  streets,  that  comes  across  us  in  the  cracked  tones  of  the  ballad- 
singer,  in  the  bare  feet  of  the  forsaken  child.  We  have  seen  a 
class  of  adult  criminals  so  sunk  in  the  strange  apathy  habitual 
to  those  in  whom  the  moral  sense  has  lain  even  from  infancy  as 
an  unquickened  germ ;  so  stolid  and  indifferent,  that  the  voice  of 
instruction  and  warning  seemed  to  pass  through  them  to  the 
blank  wall  beyond  ;  we  have  seen  such  a  class  roused,  interested, 
awakened  to  life,  to  intelligence,  to  affection,  through  the  mere 
reading  aloud  of  this  simple  story.  We  have  known  them 
follow  its  course  with  eager,  attentive  eyes,  with  broken  excla- 
mations, with  sobs,  with  floods  of  tears,  as  if  there  lay  within  it 
some  spell,  with  power  to  restore  them,  were  it  but  for  a 
moment,  to  their  share  in  all  that  is  most  holy  and  tender  in 
our  common  nature. 

Popular  religious  literature  has  then  its  true  province,  its 
lowly,  its  enduring  triumphs.  It  is  something  surely  to  win 
entrance  into  hearts  at  which  Shakspeare  would  knock  in  vain, 
something  to  be  the  treasure  of  the  poor  man's  little  shelf, 
the  solace  of  his  heavily  burdened  heart;  to  be,  as  is  the 
case  with  more  than  one  of  these  that  we  could  mention,  the 
only  book,  except  the  One  Book,  for  which  the  dying  care.  It 
is  something  to  be  printed  out  in  large  text-hand,  as  we  have 
seen  the  hymn,  "  I  lay  my  sins  on  Jesus,"  and  firmly  pinned 
upon  the  pillow  of  a  dying  factory  woman,  "  so  that  she  might 
be  sure  it  was  always  there," — even  as  a  hand  holding  out  a 
leaf  from  the  Tree  of  Life,  as  a  light  held  out  by  Christ  himself 
above  the  dark,  thickly  closing  waters. 

So  that,  if  in  the  generality  of  the  works  now  before  us  we 
are  struck  by  a  prevailing  flatness,  monotony,  and  want  of 
feature,  it  is  not  because  the  literature  they  belong  to  lacks  its 
undying  classics,  and  these  of  various  modes  of  excellence. 
First,  and  never  without  its  charm  for  minds  of  a  certain  order, 
comes  the  direct  religious  allegory,  of  which  the  Pilgrim* s  Pro- 

^  See,  as  of  kindred  merit,  a  colliery  tale  in  verse,  Perils  in  the  MinCy  by 
FranciB  Wilbraham. 
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ffrras  is  the  immortal  representative ;  then,  closely  allied  with 
the  allegory,  and  awakening  the  same  sort  of  interest,  though 
hy  a  less  sustained  and  ai-tificial  methoil,  comes  an  order  of 
writing  in  which  we  know  no  such  master  as  a  writer,  who, 
under  tlie  signature  of  Old  Humphrey,  furnished  the  Ileligious 
Tract  Sriciety  with  a  number  of  beautiful  little  volumes,  stored 
with  "  hints,  observations,  thoughts  for  the  thoughtful,  etc." 
The  secret  of  this  mode  of  writing  is  a  very  simple  one,  enabling 
its  ])()ssessor  to  turn  every  passing  incident  to  some  moral  and 
sjuritual  capital ;  it  lays  all  the  events  of  life  under  contribution, 
-a  pajxu'  of  llowcr-sceds,  a  ptissing  regiment  of  soldiers,  some 
chance  observation  ovi»rheard  in  the  streets,  such  as,  "  So  lie  died 
poor  atti'r  all,"  the  far-oil"  sound  of  the  wo(Khnan*s  stroke, — every- 
thing furnishes  its  contingent.  Here  the  subject  is  taken  up  as 
if  it  were  a  little  child  set  upon  the  knee,  caressed  and  played 
with  till  its  very  heart  is  coaxed,  pcrhai)S  teased  out  of  it ;  it  is 
a  mode  of  viewing  tilings  which  may  easily  degenerate  into  a 
sort  of  elaborate  trilling,  yet  in  skilful  hands  it  is  capable  of 
humour,  tenderness,  and  allegoric  point,  and  is  evidently  rich  in 
the  same  power  of  detecting  the  close  yet  obscure  affinities 
between  natural  and  moml  life  which  makes  the  strength  of  our 
most  famous  essayists,  which  gives  the  charm  to  our  most 
sweetly  moralizing  old  English  songs. 

But  with  a  yet  stronger  Iiold  on  the  popular  heart  than  these, 
and  lining  a  far  wider  sj)ace  in  it,  comes  the  religious  story  of 
familiar  life,  of  which  the  narrative  is,  as  it  were,  the  woof  and 
web,  out  of  which,  with  more  or  less  of  skill,  the  moral  is  thrown 
like  the  })attern  in  daniiisk  or  brocade.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely 
possible  to  over-estimate  the  attraction  of  such  stories  for  the 
partially  educated  mind,  to  ovei*state  the  charm  of  finding  the 
attention  powerfully  engaged,  the  hidden  springs  of  feeling 
touched,  dormant  sensibilities  awakened,  the  heart,  the  memoiy, 
th(i  imagination  taken  captive  in  turn,  and  not  let  go  until  each 
has  bei»n  bhjssed.  In  tluj  last  generation,  Mrs.  Hannah  More 
and  Mis.  Trimmer  were  unrivalled  in  a  homely  and  persuasive 
mode  of  story,  or  sometimes  mere  dialogue  writing,  wliidh  struck 
home  some  religious  truth,  or  some  pohit  of  cottage  economy, 
as  straiglit  as  tlie  arrow  labelled  "for  Philip's  right  eye."  Of 
the  same  date,  and  of  kindred  excellence,  were  some  tracts,  also 
by  a  lady,  which  enforced  an  important  branch  of  social  science, 
connecting  the  duties  of  Saturday  with  the  privileges  of  Sunday, 
in  two  ailmirable  stories,  now  perhai)S  forgotten,  called  The  Lad 
luul  the  First  Day  of  tli4:  JFc<'k.  Then,  as  belonging  to  a  more 
s])iritual  and  also  more  poetic  region,  came  L(».gh  fiichmond's 
still  unfoi-gottt^n  Annals  of  the  Poor,  a  work,  in  its  own  line,  of 
genius,  where  clear  expositions  of  evangelical  truth  are  set  into 
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sweet  and  simple  narratives,  which  in  their  turn  are  framed  in 
descriptions  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,^  ex- 
quisitely harmonized  in  tone  and  colouring  with  the  human 
interest  of  the  stories.  We  know  few  passages  more  pathetic 
than  the  visit  of  the  good  clergyman  to  the  young  cottager, 
where  he  finds  the  dying  little  girl  asleep,  with  her  hand  lying 
on  the  open  Bible,  her  finger  pointing  to  the  words,  "  Lord, 
remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom;"  of  few 
scenes  more  touching  than  her  last  affectionate  parting  with 
this,  her  soul's  beloved  friend  and  teacher ;  her  sudden,  sweet 
reply  when  asked  by  him  in  the  course  of  a  religious  conversa- 
tion,— 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  gospel  f 

"  Good  news. 

"  Good. news  for  whom? 

"  For  wicked  sinners,  sir. 

"  Who  sends  this  good  news  for  wicked  sinners  ? 

"  The  Lord  Almighty. 

"  And  who  brings  this  good  news  ? 

"  Sir,  you  brought  it  to  me.** 

These  books  are,  however,  of  the  past,  as  far  as  such  books 
can  belong  to  it ;  in  the  present  day,  first,  or  we  should  rather 
say,  as  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  alone  in  this  walk  comes 
the  venerable  C.  B.  Tayler.  To  turn  from  the  ordinary  range  of  • 
religious  tracts  to  one  of  his,  is  like  meeting  with  a  living  flower 
in  a  hortus  siccus,  or  seeing  the  handwriting  of  a  beloved  friend 
greet  us  from  among  a  bundle  of  circulars.  In  these  stories,  the 
deep  and  intricate  spiritual  processes  of  awakening,  repentance, 
and  the  turning  of  the  whole  heart  to  God,  are  so  connected 
with  our  present  life,  and  its  familiar  aspects  of  good  and  evil, 
that  as  the  narrative  goes  on  they  seem  to  be  disengaged  from 
it,  touch  after  touch,  as  naturally  as  the  flower  imfolds  from  its 
sheath.  Mr.  Tayler  is  at.  home  with  the  poor  man's  heart  and 
hearth-stone ;  great  in  "  interior*'  pictures ;  he  can  not  only  by 
a  few  strokes  bring  before  us  the  farm-house,  with  "  all  things 
in  order  stored,"  the  comfortable  cottage,  the  public-house,  and 
the  gin-palace,  but  admit  us  to  what  is  passing  within  the  minds 
of  their  inmates  and  frequenters ;  he  can  show  us  those  deep 
things  of  man's  heart  and  spirit,  which  it  is  given  to  few  to  look 
into,  to  still  fewer  to  portray.  Three  of  the  most  perfect  of  his 
stories,  "The  Bar  of  Iron,"  "The  Vessel  of  Gold,"  and  "The 
Password,"  are  represented  as  being  true  in  their  leading  facts  ; 
but  even  were  it  not  so,  they  have  a  wider,  even  a  universal, 

^  This  scenery  is  also  associated  with  Adatns's  beautiful   and   touching 
allegory,  The  Old  Mart's  Home. 
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tnitli  t«»  Insist  of, — tliev  are  true  to  nature.  The  excellence  of 
tliL'St*  tiiKts,  as  of  all  that  in  literature  is  really  admirable,  Ls  of 
a  natuiv  too  iiiwr<3u»;ht  and  intimate  to  admit  of  an  easy  sepa- 
ration fi\nii  x\\\}  Avhole  to  wliich  it  belongs. 

No  extract^,  iiidfod,  can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  charm 
and  siiii]»lieity  \ji  Mr.  Tayler's  writing;  of  the  firm  and  tender 
hand  with  which  he  searches  the  deep  original  wound  of  our 
humanity — 

"  With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  dart.** 

Storitvs  like  his  are,  as  we  have  heard  the  word  pronounced 
by    some    of    their    i^?aders,    "  tracks,"    leading    surely    into 
many  a  humble  heart.     We  have  yet  to  consider  what  may 
bf  c-all«.*d  the  trai-t  |»r«:>per,  the  page  or  few  pages  of  warning, 
exhortativni,  or  direct  ex])Osition  of  some  passage  of  Scripture;^ 
too  often.  w«*  may  say,  its  transposition  out  of  the  words  of  the 
Bible  into  lanixua^n?  as  iiir  removed  fixnn  that  used  in  ordinary 
life  as  it  is  from  that  "  large  utterance  "  upon  which  our  great 
Enixlish  writers  have  set  their  enduring  impress  of  power  and 
lieauty.     And  as  we  glanee  over  this  wide,  yet  barren  region, 
we  cannot  help  askin;i,  whether  the  well-intentioned  persons, 
through  who<e  a.ueney  the  ])ress  and  Post-office  are  now  flooded 
with  tracts,  intemleil  to  awaken  the  ignorant  and  hardened — the 
ptMjple  who  thrust  tlu^se  missives  underneath  doors,  or  deal  them 
about  like  canls  in  second  and  third  class  railway  carriages — do 
not  altogether  ovi'rnite  the  (»flect  of  reading  of  any  kind  upon 
the  class  in  (Question.     reo]^le  who  read  seldom,  and  with  ditti- 
cnlty.  take  in  so  little  of  what  they  read,  that  all  experienceJ 
teiu^hers  of  the  poor  are  accustomed  to  read  aloud  to  tliem  what- 
ever they  wish  to  enforee  and  to  ex]>lain.  We  have  heanl  a  toler- 
ably intelligent  adult  class  read  vei-se  by  verse  some  pai-t  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  one  of  the  simpler  Parables,  with  fixed 
and  even  painfid  attention,  who,  when  examined  upon  what 
they  had  been  reading,  were  unable  to  give  any  rational  account 
of  it.  or  even  to  answer  the  sim])lest  question  connected  with  it ; 
they  had,  in  lact,  been  construing  the  lesson,  so  engaged  with 
the  l)ut  partially  familiar  types  before  them,  that  they  had  never 
b(»stowed  a  thought  upon  the  thing  they  signified,  or  entered 
into  the  sense  of  what  they  had  ]>een  reading.    It  is  idle,  there- 
fore, to  attribute,  as  many  of  these  tracts  do,  amazing  results  to 

*  In  this  dc]iartiiiont  we  know  nothing  e«inal  in  uflcfiilness  to  the  tracts 
and  small  religious  books  of  the  Rev.  Aahton  Oxeiidou.  Thoy  are  de&r,  nmple 
and  rvarigclic,  holding  out  the  great  truths  of  salvation  wiUi  a  firm  grasps 
drawing  tlie  reader's  heart  towards  them,  as  with  a  loving  voice  and  hand. 
!Mr.  Oxen<lon  lia»  also  the  great  merit  of  writing  in  short  sentences,  shorty  like 
the  l^acedajmonian  swords,  yvi  reaching  to  the  heart. 
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the  casual  reading  of  a  tract  by  some  lost  and  abandoned  $inner. 
It  is  by  "living  epistles"  only,  speaking  through* the  eye  and 
voice  and  soul,  that  such  hearts  are  ever  reached.  Judging  from 
all  we  have  known  and  observed,  we  should  say  that  there  is 
nothing  for  which  such  people  (or  indeed  people  in  general) 
care  so  little  as  for  a  tract.  Like  good  advice,  the  offer  of  it 
involves  something  of  the  impertinence  connected  with  the 
assumption  of  a  certain  moral  superiority,  while  its  very  appear- 
ance creates  an  unfavourable  prepossession,  as  being  neitlier 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  nor,  except  in  a  few  rare  cases,  good  for 
food,  nor  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise.  It  costs  nothing  to 
the  giver,  and  bestows  no  pleasure  on  the  receiver,  because  it 
shows  nothing  of  love,  or  care,  or  individual  selection.  We  have 
seen  very  hardened  women  overjoyed  and  tearful  on  receiAing 
some  pretty  trifle  as  a  parting  remembrance  from  the  lady  who 
had  been  instmcting  them.  We  have  known  such  things  as  a 
pin-cushion,  needle-book,  or  small  religious  pictui*e,  treasured 
for  years  by  such  people,  kept  perhaps  only  as  a  charm,  but 
still  kept  through  many  long  and  evil  wanderings,  when  a  tract 
would  probably  have  been  torn  up  before  they  left  the  cell  of 
their  prison. 

This  is  a  digression,  yet  one  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  be 
pardoned  for  the  sake  of  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  subject 
in  hand.  It  is  not,  however,  the  ignorant  and  hardened,  but  a 
more  cultivated  and  spiritually  advanced  class  of  readers,  that 
are  addressed  in  the  books  we  now  turn  to.  If  our  ears,  in 
the  region  of  the  tract  proper,  have  been  unsoothed  by 

"  Aught  of  oaten  stop  or  pastoral  charm  ;" 

if  we  have  thought  that,  under  a  literary  aspect,  all  was  barren, 
we  shall  see,  in  the  books  now  before  us.  Heaven  o^ir  Home, 
Life  in  Heaven,  and  Meet  for  Heaven,  the  desert  blossom  into  a 
strange  luxuriance  of  words,  as  astounding,  looked  upon  merely 
as  a  feat,  as  is  any  that  legerdemain  can  boast  of,  and  the  mere 
contemplation  of  which  leaves  the  reader  very  much  in  the  state 
of  the  honest  citizen  in  the  Spectator,  who,  supping  at  Vauxhall, 
saw  the  waiter  cover  his  plate  with  slices  of  ham,  without  in- 
creasing the  weight  of  it  by  half  an  ounce  !  There  is  something 
positively  magical  in  the  way  in  which,  in  these  books,  words 
are  piled  upon  words  and  sentences,  after  the  manner  of  a  nest 
of  Japanese  boxes,  involved  within  each  other  without  being  in 
any  way  connected.  Here  the  most  everyday  ideas  are  clothed 
in  such  grandiloquent  language,  that  we  think  that  they  must 
be  often,  like  Fuller's  yeoman  on  a  gala-day,  "  blushing  at  their 
own  bravery ;"  and  the  most  familiar  truths  are  made  to  pass 
through  a  series  of  transformations  under  which  they  must  some- 
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times  foi^i^ot  their  own  origin  and  lineage.  We  are  all,  for  in- 
stance, aciiuainted  witli  a  certain  sublime  passage,  which  tells 
ns  that  ui)(>n  a  day  known  only  unto  the  Lord,  "  the  heavens 
shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  ejirth  also  and  the  works  that  are 
therein  shall  be  burned  up ;"  but  let  us  listen  to  an  improve- 
ment upon  St.  IVter  : — 

"  The  heavens  are  to  be  dissolved,  the  visible  heavens,  the  sun,  the 
planets,  the  stars ;  these  are  one  day,  like  the  gus-Ianips  throughout 
the  streets  of  a  city  when  the  morning  sun  looks  out  upon  its  awakening 
inhabitants,  to  be  bh)wn  out  by  the  breath  of  Him  whose  omn[fic(^.) 
word  gave  iIkmh  existeuee.  They  will  one  day  be  missed,  when  the  in- 
habitants of  heaven  look  forth  and  see  them  no  longer  rolling  in  their 
several  orbits  in  which  they  have  revolved.  The  angels  of  God,  and 
the  saints  wlio  will  then  bo  in  glory,  will  look  forth  and  sec  the  orbit 
dark  and  desorti'd  along  which  the  bright  sun  once  travelled,  while  the 
poor  mtn  himself  is  lying  in  the  grave,  of  the  original  nothingness  out 
of  which  he  arose,  when  at  God's  call  he  made  his  appearance  on  the 
stage  of  existoneo,  and  took  his  assigned  place  among  the  works  of 
(Jod's  hands.  The  maiden  moon,  in  her  quiet,  pale  serenity,  which 
for  nearly  six  thousan»l  years  has  been  reflecting  the  sun's  light,  and 
has  been  gliding  along  in  her  orbit  through  the  sky  amidst  the  music 
of  the  s|»hores, — that  moon,  which  has  so  long,  to  the  imaginations  of 
the  poets  of  earth,  ap])eared  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  gems  that  gleam 
and  sparkle  upon  the  crown  that  encircles  the  brow  of  old  Night,  will 
one  day  be  lo(»ked  for  and  anxiously  inquired  after  by  the  countless 
assoniblies  who  stand  before  the  throne  of  God  ;  but  she  will  have  dis- 
a]»peared  for  ever.  The  stars  are  one  day  to  fall  from  the  firmament, 
ami  sfreic  the  platna  of  atiuihilatiun.  This  earth,  upon  the  surface  of 
which  so  many  of  the  human  family  are  living,  and  in  the  bosom  of 
which  so  many  of  the  dead  are  now  sleeping,  is  one  day  to  mclt^  dis- 
solve, and  disappear,  like  snow  from  one  of  its  mountain-summits  when 
the  sudden  thaw  descends  upon  it.  Say  not,  sceptic,  that  this  cannot 
be." — (^/7<'  in  Jlcdvrn,  p.  10.) 

Let  no  ono  wonder,  aftea*  this  specimen  of  amplification,  that 
Wi»  should  have  WnvQ  hooks  upon  the  same  subject.  Why 
not  three  hundred  ?  AVhat  can  be  woven  by  the  ell  and  yard, 
may  be  easily  made  to  extend  over  the  mile  and  acre.  Easy 
writiii;/,  however,  it  is  well  known,  may  ])rove  uncommonly  hard 

rt»ading.     **  What  a  tedious  sermon  !Mr.  has  preached/' 

was  an  oljservation  onee  made  on  a  Sunday's  homeward  walk, 
**  and  what  a  long  oni* ;  I  thought  he  never  was  coming  to  an 
end  !"  **  On  tlie  eoiitr.iry,"  was  the  mon*  critical  i-ejoinder,  "  the 
end  surprised  um*  greatly  ;  there  seenunlno  reason  why  it  should 
not  have  goiK^  on  for  ever."  Every  true  composition,  it  is  evident, 
contains  within  itst'lf  tlu^  hint  and  proidieey  of  completion ;  its 
end  is  ibr(?seen  in  its  beginning.    But  in  suidi  writing  as  we  are 
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now  concerned  with,  there  is  no  centre,  no  sequence,  no  prin- 
ciple of  natural  cohesion ;  its  architecture  is  like  that  of  a 
feverish  dream,  a  complication  of  never-ending  stairs  and  gal- 
leries that  lead  to  nothing.  And  the  subject  of  the  books  in 
question  is,  for  such  a  style,  a  very  happily  chosen  one,  for  the 
possibilities  of  heaven  are  at  once  unbounded  and  undefined, 
leaving  room  for  the  hazarding  of  wide  conjectures.  First,  as  to 
its  geographical  position,  or,  to  speak  more  euphuistically,  *'  the 
exact  locality  which  heaven  occupies  in  the  great  pavilion  of 
space,"  we  are  told  that  "  the  Scriptures  do  not  attempt  to 
define  to  us  the  exact  region  where  it  is  situated ;  indeed,"  the 
author  adds,  with  becoming  diffidence,  "  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
could  have  done  so,  on  account  of  the  difficulties,  familiar  to 
the  childish  mind,  introduced  by  the  Copernican  system,  which 
would  make  it,  like  Australia,  at  one  time  above  our  heads,  at 
another  beneath  our  feet," — (Heaven  our  Home,  p.  1 1.)  A  little 
further  on  he  tells  us  that  those  who  are  in  heaven  possess  a 
knowledge  of  it  independently  of  the  descriptions  of  the  Bible  ! ! 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  these  blessed  spirits,  as  in  another 
place  it  is  stated,  as  an  absolute  certainty,  "  that  the  redeemed 
from  earth  have  lefb  their  Bibles  behind  them." 

We  have  all  seen  old-fashioned  maps,  in  which  the  large 
blank  spaces  left  in  the  interior  of  Africa  and  other  unexplored 
r^ons  are  relieved  by  a  drawing  of  a  lion,  an  elephant,  or  "  a 
salvage  man."  This  hint  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
present  volumes,  where  the  vacuum  left  by  the  absence  of 
specific  data  with  regard  to  a  country  from  which  no  travel- 
ler has  yet  returned,  is  filled,  from  time  to  time,  by  long  ima- 
ginary conversations,  first,  between  Jacob  and  Rachel,  "two 
seemingly  much  attached  saints  "  between  David  and  Jona- 
than ;  between  Paul  and  Onesimus ;  broken  sometimes  by  a 
rather  diffuse  monologue  from  some  less  sociable  spirit,  or 
passing,  through  the  addition  of  a  third,  into  what  would  have 
been  called  in  the  last  century,  "  a  conversation  picture."  We 
are  thus  introduced  to  Martha,  Mary,  and  Lazarus,  to  Abraham, 
Job,  and  Lazarus  (of  the  parable).  And  a  little  farther  on  we 
find  Newton,  Locke,  and  Bacon  "  seated  in  calm  serenity  and 
interesting  discourse,"  and  next,  as  a  concluding  triad,  Milton, 
Cowper,  and  Pollok.  Selection  is  indeed  difficult  amid  "the 
barbaric  gold  and  gems"  with  which  these  discoui^ses  are 
strewn.  Cowper,  speaking  of  his  former  melancholy,  says,  "  The 
horror  of  deep  darkness  descended  upon  me,  which  appeared  like 
the  plumed  hearse  of  a  lost  eternity,  followed  by  all  the  stars  of 
heaven  in  black,  and  moving  slowly  and  solemnly  towards  me." 
Here  Abraham,  seated  with  his  friends  under  overarching  trees, 
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t  heir  eyos  agaiu  and  again  directed  towards  the  great  abyss  that 
is  strctcliing  before  them  and  beneath,  remarks  : — 

''Is  it  not  the  arrangement  of  a  particular  providence  that  has  led 
God  to  place  yonder  awful  hell  full  in  the  view  of  this  glorious  heaven? — 
for  the  sight  of  what  the  lost  are  enduring  makes  the  praises  of  heaven 
louder  and  sweeter.  This  sight  also  is  one  of  the  subordinate  means 
by  which  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  established  in  their  eternal 
righteousness  and  obedience.  It  is  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  our  new  cove- 
nant FIcad,  that  we  arc  to  be  supremely  established  here  in  the  covenant 
of  our  Ciod  for  ever.  I  see  the  rich  man  weltering  in  a  sea  of  liquid 
flame  ;  the  roaring  and  un(][uenchablo  flames  of  damnation  are  blaziDg 
aroiuid  him.  He  deliberately,  and  as  a  free  agent,  chose  his  eternal 
portion.  I  hear  his  cry  for  help.  Oh!  it  is  a  terrible  thought  that  even 
a  God  of  mercy,  whose  love  is  so  great,  and  whose  compassions  are  in- 
finite, who  has  all  power  in  his  own  hand,  and  can  do  as  he  will,  cannot 
listen  to  his  cries,  cannot  send  him  help,  and  cannot  save  him  now." 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say  that  this  somewhat  austere 
passage  stands  alone  in  the  three  books  in  question ;  their  tone, 
as  regards  finding,  is  kindly,  Christian,  and  expansive;  they  con- 
tain nothing  to  wound  the  moral  instinct,  or  to  make  tbe  heart 
rise  uj)  in  sudden  wmth ;  in  this  respect  strongly  and  favourably 
contrasting  with  the  general  tone  and  feature  of  the  class  of 
literature  they  belong  to.  In  most  books  which  are  at  once 
"  l»opidar  "  and  "  religious,"  the  crudity  of  theological  specula- 
tion is  so  utterly  shorn  of  that  hannonizing  medium  through 
whictli  spirits  more  comprehensive  and  hearts  more  tender 
liav(^  been  used  to  contemplate  the  things  that  the  angels  desire 
to  U)ok  into,  that  to  take  up  a  tract  is  to  l>e  at  once  removed  to 
soin(»  point,  perhaps  the  very  one  for  which  Archimedes  sighed, 
eijuidistant  from  lieiiven  and  earth — how  far  from  either  it 
would  be  indeed  hard  to  say! — where  eai*th,  with  all  its  warm 
and  loving  interests,  seems  to  have  dwindled  to  a  remote  speck, 
without  our  feeling  ourselves  one  degree  nearer  heaven.  To  say 
that  tlu'se  writings  show  no  sense  of  the  beauty  and  glory  of 
(iod's  visible  creation,  of  the  excellence  of  human  reason,  of  the 
wortli  and  sweetness  of  human  affection,  of  the  mystery,  sad- 
ness, and  complexity  of  this  our  moital  life  upon  earth,  is  to  say 
little.  Their  want  of  sympathy  with  Man,  even  as  regards  the 
outward  and  manifest  trials  of  our  common  lot,  their  inability 
to  enter  into  lile's  (k'e])er  perplexities,  its  more  searching  temp- 
tations, its  obscurer  sufferings;  their  imbecile  ignorance  of  all 
that  in  our  complex  nature  goes  to  make  up  the  springs  of 
luiinau  motive  and  action,  are  so  palpable,  as  to  have  made  us, 
in  souje  (!as(^^,  almost  dcmbt  as  to  wliether  they  have  been  written 
by  men  at  all ;  they  bear  not  Caesars  image,  nor  his  superscrip- 
tion, ralher  that  of  a  steel  pen,  self-guidecl, — so  grating  is  all,  so 
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metallic,  liaxsli,  as  if  coming  through  "  scrannel  pipes,"  within 
which  the  still,  sad  music  of  humanity  has  never  penetrated. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Killen,  in  Our  Companions  in  Glory  (page  184), 
informs  us  upon  what,  to  less  learned  persons,  appear  rather 
slender  critical  data,  that  the  children  whom  Jesus  took  up  in 
his  arms  and  blessed,  were  the  children  of  believing  parents  : — 

'*  Christ  does  not  say,  *  Suffer  little  children/  but  *  Suffer  the  little 
children,'  that  is,  such  little  children,  *to  come  to  me  and  forbid  them 
not.'  The  little  children  of  His  believing  people,  then,  are  those  of 
whom  He  speaks,  and  of  them  alone.  In  Matt,  xviii.  14,  our  Lord  is 
pleased  to  assure  us  that  '  It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  that  one  of  these  Utile  ones  should  perishJ  What  may  be 
His  pleasure  with  regard  to  the  children  of  others  He  tells  us  not ;  but 
of  the  children  of  His  people  He  most  emphatically  declares  that  '  ow 
SUCH  is  the  kingdom  of  God,'"^ 

The  Word  of  God  contains  some  severe  and  awful  denuncia- 
tions against  such  persons  as  shall  at  any  time  alter  or  pervert 
its  everlasting  simplicity.  We  know  not  how  these  may  be  more 
surely  incurred  than  by  such  a  wicked  and  unscriptural  limita- 
tion of  the  blessing,  pronounced  not  upon  this  or  that  child,  but 
upon  Childhood  itself,  by  Him  who,  "  beholding  its  innocency," 
was  pleased  to  make  that  innocency  a  type  of  the  regeneration 
which  is  man's  regained  l^aradise,  and  to  say,  "  Except  ye  be- 
come as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven." 

"  Some  excellent  persons,"  the  same  author  remarks  further,  "  main- 
tain that  all  children  are  saved,  and  deduce  from  the  general  benevo- 
lence of  the  Deity,  an  argument  to  the  effect  that  the  punishment  of 
little  children  is  quite  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  Him  whose  very 
name  is  Love.  What,  however,  is  truly  worthy  of  a  Deity  who  is 
most  holy  and  just  as  well  as  good,  must  be  determined,  not  so  much 
by  our  fancies  on  the  subject,  as  by  solemn  and  indisputable  facts. 
Now,  is  it  not  an  awful  fact  that  God  has  often  punished  little  chil- 
dren ?  Were  not  multitudes  of  infants  drowned  in  the  flood  ?  Were 
not  little  children  burned  with  their  parents  in  fire  and  brimstone 
when  God  overthrew  the  cities  of  the  plain  ?  Did  not  a  righteous  and 
holy  God  order  the  infants^  as  well  as  the  adults,  of  the  Canaanitish 
nations  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  Israelites  ?  In  the  days  of  Ezekiel, 
when  God  determined  to  punish  Jerusalem  for  her  sins,  was  not  His 
conunand,  *  Slay  utterly  old  men  and  young,  both  maids  and  little 
CHILDREN  and  women'  ?  (Ezek.  ix.  6.)  If  we  see  God  thus  punishing 
parent  and  child  indiscriminately  in  this  world,  who  dare  blame  him — 
seeing  both  are  depraved  and  fallen — should  He,  carrying  out  the 
same  principle,  think  proper  to  punish  them  in  the  world  to  come  ? 
All  are  children  of  wrath,  and  all,  therefore,  might  righteously  be 

^  The  italics  and  small  capitals  so  in  the  originaL 
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made  amenable  to  punishment.  We  state  these  things,  however,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  what  God  actually  does  with  the  children  of  the 
wicked  in  eternity — whether  lie  punishes,  saves,  or  annihilates  them — 
but  merely  to  show  what  He  might  justly  do,  and  to  point  out  the 
danger  of  dogmatizing  on  so  dark  and  difficult  a  theme." 

In  spite,  liowcver,  of  this  acknowledged  difficulty,  the  reverend 
gentleman  continues  to  labour  his  point  with  strong  instance 
and  perseverance.     It  troubles  him  to  find  (page  199) — 

"  That  some  should  argue  that  God  spared  Nineveh  solely  on 
account  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  children  it  contained, 
when  Jonah  makes  mention  also  of  ^much  cattle'  as  a  reason  for  that 
enity ;  and  the  mention  of  the  cattle  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  drawing  any  conclusion  from  such  a  declaration  with 
regard  to  the  futurity  of  the  creatures  there  spoken  of.  Some,"  he 
adds,  "  have  brouglit  forward  the  case  of  the  child  whom  Uriah's  wife 
bore  to  David  as  a  proof  of  the  salvation  of  all  in&nts.  Sach  must 
surely  have  forgotten  that,  notwithstanding  the  melancholy  circum- 
stances (! !)  connected  with  its  birth,  yet  that  this  child  was  the  child 
of  a  true  believer,  and  is  therefore  an  illustration  of  the  truth,  not  that 
all  children  are  saved,  but  that  the  deceased  infants  of  believers  are 
saved,  in  virtue  of  the  gracious  covenant  God  has  established  with 
their  parents,  and  notwithstanding  the  occasionally  aggravated  (I)  sins 
of  their  parents  themselves." 

The  \\Titer,  however,  who  can  speak  of  adultery  and  murder 
in  terms  of  such  careful  mitigation,  reserves  his  severity  for  an 
offence  committed  by  less  conscious  and  responsible  agents.  It  is 
the  l)eing  born  into  the  world,  and  not  what  we  may  do  when  once 
in  it,  which,  according  to  this  theologian's  view  of  the  divine 
system  of  mondity,  constitutes  the  chief,  original  transgression, 
the  "great  offence"  for  which  all  infants, saving  the  elected  few, 
are  to  be  "  punished." 

'^  Let  us  not,  then,  be  deluded  for  a  moment  by  the  error  that  infimte 
are  poor  little  innocent  creatures.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  we 
are  assured  that  '  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are  bortiy  speaking 
lies.^  [We  have  seen,  alas,  in  a  day  too  fertile  of  them,  many  '  Infant 
Phenomcnons/  but  not  one  of  this  exact  species,  able  to  walk  and  talk 
so  very  soon  1]  Their  mere  infancy  is  no  evidence  of  their  purity,  or 
security  for  their  safety,  for  embryo  wickedness  is  there ;  they  may 
not  have  had  time  to  commit  any  sinful  acts,  but  they  are  partakers  of 
a  sinful  nature.  Nor  need  it  be  argued  that  it  would  be  unjust  in 
God  to  destroy  these  infant  sinners.  It  would  be  no  such  thing.  As 
the  offspring  of  a  rebel  subject,  and  as  creatures  who  are  themaelYes 
depraved  by  nature  and  rebelhous  at  heart,  Jehovah  might  righteouBlj 
consign  them  to  hopeless  misery ;  for  as  surely  as  the  ferocity  of  the 
tiger  exists  in  embryo  in  its  newly-born  oflfspring,  so  does  deep  de- 
pravity lie  embedded  in  the  nature  of  every  babe,  and  time  alone  is 
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required  for  its  manifestation  in  actual  transgression.  As  an  order  to 
root  out  and  destroy  all  the  poisonous  and  pernicious  members  of  the 
forest  might  be  rightfully  carried  into  effect  on  the  youngest  as  well  as 
the  oldest  individuals  of  the  vegetable  world,  so  the  condemnation  of 
Heaven  against  our  race  might  justly  have  been  executed  upon  the 
entire  of  our  species,  so  as  to  have  embraced  in  its  fell  swoop  the 
youngest  sprigs  and  buds,  as  well  as  the  most  fully  developed  branches 
of  the  tree  of  our  fallen  humanity." 

Enough,  however,  of  these  atrocities.  A  paper  like  the  pre- 
sent affords  little  opening  for  the  consideration  of  the  deep 
mysteries  which  underlie  all  such  questions  as  that  of  universal 
infant  salvation;  little  space  for  the  inquiry  as  to  how  com- 
pletely in  the  case  of  those  who  die  before  they  commit  actual 
transgression,  the  hereditary  taint  of  our  nature,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  taken  away,  so  that  when  looked  for  it  shall  be 
found  no  more,  by  Him  who  in  that  nature  once  offered  him- 
self as  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  satisfaction,  and 
oblation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  Nor  need  we  bestow 
much  comment  upon  the  perverted  logic  which  would  found 
upon  the  fact  that  the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty  in  tliis 
world,  an  argument  for  their  being  punished  (for  being  innocent) 
in  the  after  one,  when  the  admitted  fact  that  in  a  broken 
and  disorganized  system  they  do  so  suffer,  has  furnished  men 
like  Butler  and  Paley  with  a  strong  inferential  evidence  in 
favour  of  a  future  all-compensating  existence  in  a  world 
"  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 

.  We  are,  however,  as  we  have  said,  considering  these  writings 
less  under  a  theological  than  under  a  literary  and  human 
aspect,  and,  looking  at  the  foregoing  extracts  in  this  view,  we 
would  especially  dwell  upon  their  prevailing  want  of  humanity, 
and  their  utter  deadness  of  sensibility  to  whatever  is  tender  and 
pitiful.  We  would  dmw  attention  to  this,  and  also  to  a  tone 
and  manner  of  waiting  unspeakably  coarse  and  flippant,  we 
would  even  say  jeering,  peculiar  to  this  description  of  religious 
tract,  because  they  are  cla^s  features,  marking  more  or  less 
strongly  our  cheap  devotional  litei-ature  as  a  whole.  Looking 
at  such  books  as  literature,  we  should  simply  say  with  Dante — 

"  Non  ragionam  di  lor,  ma  guar  da  e  passa.^^ 

Their  authors,  considered  as  waiters,  have  little,  it  is  evident,  to 
be  answerable  for ;  not  to  them  has  been  committed  any  ray  or 
fraction  of  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine.  Of  insight,  ten- 
derness, of  the  charm  that  can  allure  attention,  of  the  power 
that  can  enchain  it,  they  are  alike  guiltless  ;  they  are  not  in  a 
literary  sense  accountable  for  even  the  keeping  of  the  one  talent ; 
it  is  as  teachers  only  that  their  true  responsibilities  begin ;  and 
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it  is  as  toachers,  as  tlie  self-constituted  guides  of  the  pious  and 
unlottorcd  i)oor,  that  we  have  to  lay  to  their  charge  more 
weighty  oftVnioes  than  any  which  can  be  committed  agaiut^t 
taste  or  sensibility.  It  is  in  this  province  tliat  we  hold  them 
S(*lf  condemned,  in  the  first  place,  of  setting  before  tlieir  i-eadei-s 
a  false  and  distoiled  view  of  the  Divine  character ;  and,  in  the 
second,  of  lowering  the  standard  of  Christian  morality  through 
the  presentation  of  an  utterly  meagre  and  inadequate  concep- 
tion of  Cliristianity  itsc^lf. 

Now,  the  fii^t  of  tliese  chai^ges,  if  we  are  able  to  prove  it  to 
be  a  substantial  one,  involves  surely  no  light  offence.  Xot  long 
ago,  we  read  an  affecting  account  of  how  a  jwor  youth,  blind  and 
dc-af-and-dumb  from  his  birth,  aided  by  the  infinite  pei-se- 
verance  of  a  kmd  teacher,  had  passed  through  a  slow  acquaint- 
anceship with  outward  objects  into  the  gradual  conception  j»f 
a  great  cause  of  causes.  Tliis  teacher  was  one  night  alannod  by 
an  unusual  noise,  and  hastening  to  his  pujnrs  room,  heaH,  from 
his  (lark  l)ed-side,  the  strange  heart-moving  sound  of  a  loud, 
uncouth  voice,  expressing  over  and  over  again,  "I  am  thinking  of 
God ;  I  am  thinking  of  God."  We  are  not  set  down  as  was  tliis 
poor  boy  in  the  midst  of  a  blank  unintelligible  world,  "without 
form  and  void,"  to  feel  after  God,  if  haply  we  may  find  him. 
Yet  what  "  we  think  about  God,"  what  idea  each  one  of  us,  in 
the  deep  and  gimmd  of  his  heart  fonns  to  himself  of  the  great 
Power  who  has  called  him  t)ut  of  nothing  into  conscious  Ufe  and 
responsible^  action,  nmst  be  to  eveiy  rational  being  the  most 
important  of  all  ideas,  a  thought  which  influences  ever}''  other 
thought.  "  The-  worth  and  excellency  of  a  soul,"  sap 
Scougall,  "is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  object  of  its  love,"  and  the 
character  of  worship  and  of  worshipper  alike,  will  be  ever 
found  to  depend  upon  the  supjx)sed  attributes  of  the  Being 
worshipped.  It  is  tlie  altar  which  sanctifies  the  gold ;  it  is  the 
Object  and  not  th(^  sentiment  of  b(»lief  which  has  power  to 
l)urify  and  elevate  the  soul  of  the  believer,  and  even  the  frank- 
incense of  faith  and  adoration,  the  costliest  incense  which  can 
ascend  from  the  spirit  and  the  soul  of  man,  possesses  no  inherent 
virtue  to  save  it  from  turning  to  its  own  decay.  If  we  turn  to 
olden  times,  the  average  Greek  st;ems  to  have  been  more  religious 
than  the  avenige  Cliristian,  his  whole  public  and  private  life 
being  so  inter] >enet rated  by  a  sense  of  i*elation  to  the  gods,  that 
few  transactions  (u*  events  in  eiilier  were  unconsecrated  by 
pi-ayer.  Kvi^y  father  of  a  iann'ly  (^xerc'ised  the  office  of  a  priest 
in  his  own  house  :  yet  Tlato  tells  us  that  men  who  had  pri\'ate 
altars  and  sanctuaries  grew  more  hardened  in  iniquity  and  all 
kinds  of  vici\  by  r(\ison  of  th(^  ]n*ayers  and  sacrifices  through 
which  they  there  believed  themselves  able  to  appease  and  pro- 
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pitiate  the  gods.  And  to  come  to  days  more  near  our  own,  tlie 
Breton  wrecker,  who  asks  for  "  a  good  shipwreck,"  the  supersti- 
tious peasant,  who  hangs  up  his  votive  ofifering  in  the  chapel  of 
our  Lady  of  Hatred,  pray,  it  is  probable,  as  sincerely  as  they 
pray  erringly  ;  even  the  poor  African,  the  most  materialistic  of 
all  idolaters,  believes  in  his  fetish,  his  thing  of  brass  or  wood  or 
iron ;  and  of  each  one  of  these  we  may  say,  that  "  even  as  he 
thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  The  heart  grows  up,  the  heart 
declines  towards  its  Ideal,  and  the  level  of  the  worshipper's 
moral  stature  may  always  be  taken  from  the  standard  at  which 
his  adoration  is  fixed.  No  greater  injury  can  then  be  inflicted 
on  humanity  than  that  of  darkening  or  lowering  its  conception 
of  that  which  is  Divine;  and  foremost  among  the  blessings 
which  we  owe  to  Eevelation,  must  we  place  that  of  having  raised 
and  fixed  the  idea  of  God,  of  having  shown  us  plainly  of  the 
Father,  a  Father  coming  out  to  meet  us.  The  gospel  in  the  person 
of  Christ  Jesus,  and  in  the  deep  utterances  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
has  made  known  to  us  the  mind  and  nature  of  God ;  it  has  set 
fellowship  with  this  nature  before  us  as  the  highest  attainment 
of  which  our  own  nature  is  capable  ;  it  has  made  eternal  life  to 
consist  in  the  knowledge  of  God ;  it  has  placed  spiritual  blessed- 
ness even  here  in  a  "  partaking  of  the  Divine  nature ;"  it  has 
given  to  faith  its  needed  object,  to  love  its  ever-during  stay  in 
communion  with  a  Being  infinite  not  only  in  power  but  in 
goodness.  And  what  is  there  in  the  tracts  now  before  us  to 
answer  to  the  idea  of  that  which  the  heart  claims,  which  the 
gospel  responds  to,  the  idea  of  one  who  "  is  a  just  God,  and  yet 
a  Saviour?" 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  tract  taken  up  accidentally. 
It  is  marked,  "The  Weekly  Tract,  No.  393,"  and  headed— 

"  GOD  WAITING. 
'* '  Therefore  will  the  Lord  wait  that  he  may  be  gi*acious  unto  you.'— Isa.  xxx.  18. 

*'  What  a  marvel  of  patience — what  a  miracle  of  kindness — what  a 
mystery  of  love  do  these  words  indicate !  Jehovah  waiteth,  my  reader, 
that  He  may  be  gracious  to  you.    Why  should  He  thus  wait  ? 

"  Not  because  he  cannot  do  without  your  reconciliation  to  Him. — He 
is  the  ever-blessed — the  ever-happy  God.  He  was  so  through  a  past 
eternity  when  you  had  no  existence,  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  ima- 
gined that  the  joys  of  His  being  are  suspended  on  the  movements  of 
one  whose  *  foundation  is  in  the  dust,'  and  who  is  *  crushed  before  the 
moth.'  He  could  destroy  our  world.  He  could  remove  all  the  systems 
that  people  the  universe.  He  could  dispense  with  the  existence  of  the 
myriads  of  angels  that  with  songs  encircle  His  throne.  He  could 
wheel  all  creation  into  the  gulf  of  absolute  nothingness,  and  the  in- 
finite resources  of  His  own  blessedness  be  unimpaired.  He  can,  there- 
fore, do  without  you.    To  suppose  that  your  frown  is  so  awful — that 
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your  siuilc  is  so  desirable,  that  the  one  mast  be  removed  and  the  other 
kindled  ere  the  omnipotent  —  the  independent,  can  proceed  in  the 
execution  of  His  purposes,  is  absurd.  *  If  thou  be  righteous,  what  givest 
thou  Him?  or  what  recciveth  Ue  of  thine  hand?'  (Job  xxxv.  7.)  Yet, 
He  *  waiteth  to  be  gracious.'     Why  ? 

"  Not  because  lie  is  under  any  obligation  to  wait, — ^No  such  obliga- 
tion exists.  The  law  makes  no  provision  for  the  thunderbolts  of  divine 
vengeance  being  averted  from  the  man  who  violates  it,  and  truth  cannot 
utt<;r  a  single  consideration  that  ought  to  impede  the  descent  of  the 
curse  now  hanging  over  you,  ready  to  explode.  On  the  contrary,  the 
law^  saith,  '  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.'  Justice  said,  *•  Cut  him 
down,  why  cumbereth  he  the  ground?'  You  cannot  affirm  that  the  law 
is  aught  but  good,  or  that  justice  demands  what  it  has  no  right  to 
require.  You  cannot  put  your  finger  on  a  single  promise  that  you 
should  be  mercifully  dealt  with  by  God  in  your  unbelief — ^yet,  *  He 
waiteth  to  be  gracious.'     Why? 

^^  Not  because  he  is  unable  to  execute  the  punishment  you  deserve. — 
See  Troverbs  xi.  21,  81  ;  Job  xxxiv.  22 ;  Ezekiel  xxii.  14.  These 
passages  abundantly  prove  that  "  power  belongeth  unto  God,"  power 
to  repay  vengeance  to  His  enemies.  You  surely  do  not  doubt  this. 
Think  of  the  angels  '  reserved  in  chains  under  darkness  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day.'  Listen  to  the  wail  of  woe  as  it  rises  from 
human  lips  quivering  in  the  agonies  of  eternity,  *  I  am  tormented  in 
this  flame !'  and  then  confess  that  though  you  have  been  spared  till 
now,  it  is  not  because  ho  whom  you  have  offended  has  been  at  a  loss 
for  means  to  render  you  as  miserable  as  you  have  made  yourself  sin- 
ful— oh  no  I  At  his  rebuke  the  earth  trembleth.'  *  As  smoke  is 
driven  away,  as  wax  melteth  before  the  fire,  so  he  conld  cause  you  to 
perish  in  his  presence,  yet  he  waiteth  to  be  gracious, — why  ?  because, 
7)iy  reader  J  you  cannot  be  happy  without  his  favour." 

True  it  is  that  God,  who  knowctli  all  things,  knows  that  we 
must  love  IiIdi  before  even  He  can  make  us  happy.  He  can- 
not, so  to  speak,  bhiss  us  except  in  UiniscJf.  Tlierefore  he  says, 
"  CJive  me  thine  heail."  True  it  is  that  God  seeks  our  love  for 
our  sake,  but  no  less  true  is  it  that  he  seeks  it  for  his  own, 
Jle  lias  in  that  which  he  seeks  a  delight,  a  satistactioii,  insepar- 
al)le  from  his  yovv  nature.  And  what  is  there  in  all  that  has 
been  revealed  to  us  of  that  natni^e  to  warrant  the  writer  of  tlie 
above  passage  in  liis  insolent  and  unfeeling  certainty  that  God 
has  uo  u(»ed  of  you  to  make  him  happy ;  or  to  induce  the 
belief  that  he  is  indifferent  to  the  loving  allegiance  of  the 
weakest  among  the  souls  he  gave  his  only  beloved  Son  to  save? 
"Why  should  we  imagine  that  the  infinite  blessedness  of  the 
Creator  is  not  positively  enhanced  by  the  happiness  of  the 
creature^  or  supjHxse  that  when  the  angels  rejoice  over  the  retnm- 
ing  sinner  the  (ireat  Father  of  spirits  and  of  men  is  unmoved  ? 
"  He  that  loveth  not  knowelh  not  God."     The  absence  of  love 
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in  these  writings  is  something  wonderful.^  The  word,  used  in 
some  strange  and  altogether  non-natural  sense,  may  be  often 
met  with  in  these  writings,  but  of  the  thing  itself,  of  love  in 
its  outward  manifestations  of  pity,  tenderness,  and  good-will ; 
of  love  in  its  inner  essence  as  the  bond  of  mutual  fitness  and 
reciprocal  delight,  we  find  in  them  no  trace  whatever.  Their 
language,  in  speaking  of  the  Almighty,  is  not  the  language  of 
affection,  rather  that  of  servility,  orientalism ;  the  very  feelings, 
it  is  true,  which  a  Being  such  as  they  portray  is  calculated  to 
inspire,  for  their  whole  teaching  tends  to  connect  God  with  the 
idea  of  power  only ;  their  delight  is  to  represent  him  as  irre- 
sponsible; a  Being  who  is  accountable  to  none,  who  may  do 
what  he  will  with  his  own  creature.  But  what  should  we 
think  of  an  earthly  king,  or  of  a  human  parent,  who  placed  the 
allegiance  due  to  him  upon  this  ground,  so  daringly  attributed 
to  him  who  indeed  delights  in  mercy,  but  whose  primal  attribute 
is  justice  ?  "A  sceptre  of  righteousness,  0  God,  is  the  sceptre 
of  thy  kingdom."  God  is  not  only  the  most  morally  responsible, 
but  we  wJl  even  dare  to  say  the  most  morally  limited  of  beings, 
limited  by  the  infinity  of  his  own  perfection ;  bound  within  its 
self-drawn  circle,  he  cannot  will  that  which  is  evil  or  unjust. 
"  With  God,"  says  St.  Anselm,  "  there  is  no  freedom  except  to 
do  that  which  is  expedient  and  fitting."  He  is  a  debtor  both 
to  himself  and  to  his  world,  responsible  to  man  for  that  idea 
of  absolute  justice,  goodness,  and  truth,  which  he  has  himself 
laid  so  deep  within  the  human  soul,  and  to  which  the  idea  of 
his  creature  so  inalienably  cleaves,  that  could  the  soul  by  force 
or  fraud  be  driven  off  this  strong  anchorage,  God,  it  may  be 
tndy  said,  would  lose  even  more  than  man.  But  all  that  gives 
man,  as  a  being  born  into  a  state  involving  tremendous  dis- 
abilities, a  claim  upon  the  Being  who  called  him  into  it,  a 
Being  who  knows  whereof  we  are  made,  all  that  constitutes 
the  wide,  universal  fatherhood  of  God,  these  writers  do  not  so 
much  ignore  as  disclaim.  "  No  man,"^  says  the  Eev.  J.  C. 
Kyle,  "  has  a  natural  right  to  God  as  his  father ;  it  is  a  vile 
heresy  to  say  that  he  has," — a  heresy  in  which  we  must  include 
the  prophet  Malachi,  who,  making  a  Divine  Fatherhood  co- 
extensive with  creation  itself,  says,  "  Have  we  not  all  one 
Father  ?  Hath  not  one  God  created  us  ? "  and  also  another 
inspired  penman  who,  tracing  the  earthly  genealogy  of  our 

*  Wonderful,  when  we  consider  that  their  authors  have  read  the  Bible, 
or  at  least  some  parts  of  it,  for  it  has  often  struck  us  as  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  nearly  aU  the  quotations  in  these  harsh  and  gloomy  tracts  are 
from  the  Epistles.  The  Epistles  !  which,  taken  in  their  wholeness,  are  a 
sort  of  gospel  within  the  gospel,  most  tender  and  catholic  of  all,  containing 
less  of  denunciation  and  severity  than  any  other  part  of  the  Sacred  Book. 

*  Tract,  Plain  Speaking,  No.  60. 
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blessed  Sa\iour,  stops  not  till  he  leads  it  back  to  "  ADA31,  WHICH 
WAS  THE  Son  of  God/'^  And  even  Mr.  Eyle,  it  seems,  is 
haunted  by  some  recollection  of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  certain 
poet  quoted  by  hiin  with  approval,  who,  speaking  of  his  own 
heathen  nation,  had  said,  "  We  also  are  his  ofifspring,"  for  he 
adds,  "  That  God,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  the  universal  Father  of 
all  mankind,  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny.  He  is  the  great  First 
Cause  of  all  things  ;  the  sonship  which  we  have  by  creation  is 
one  which  belongs  to  stones,  beasts,  or  even  to  the  deNdLs,  as 
much  as  to  us." 

In  the  same  tract  Mr.  Eyle  informs  us  that  Scripture  tells  us 
that  God  out  of  Christ  is  a  consuming  fire,  and  this,  while  we 
ask  what  there  is  in  the  text  or  context  of  the  passage  in 
Hebrews  to  authorize  the  interpolation  of  the  three  words  in 
italics,  leads  us  to  consider  the  strange  antagonism  in  which 
these  \\Titings  yJace  the  First  and  Second  Persons  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  by  their  continual  habit  of  representing  Jesus  Christ  as 
more  favom^ably  disposed  towards  mankind,  more  placable,  more 
easily  entreated  than  God  himself.  And  yet  Scripture,  in  more 
than  one  passage  of  terrific  import,  speaks  of  "the  wrath  of 
the  I^inib,"  and  iDids  us  "  kiss  the  Son  lest  he  be  angry."  What 
eiTor  can  be  more  shocking  than  that  of  separating  the  natures 
of  Ciod  and  Christ;  and  why,  we  may  justly  ask,  was  Jesus  so 
different  from  other  men, — so  wise,  so  tolerant,  so  loving, — 
except  through  being  God  ?  It  was  because  he  was  God  that 
he  was  all  for  which  even  as  man  we  adore  liim. 

And  it  is  certain,  though  it  may  seem  a  bold  word  for  a 
Christian  to  utter,  that  even  the  Person  and  Merits  of  Christ 
may  bo  made  objects  of  idolatiy,  unless  we  learn  to  look  to  a 
y)oint  of  real  contact  bcitween  our  souls  and  him,  and  aspire, 
however  humbly,  to  union  with  him,  as  the  partaking  of  an 
essential  goodness  unto  which,  except  through  such  union,  man 
can  never  attain. 

Of  such  an  aspiration,  the  highest  of  which  human  nature  is 
capable,  these  writings  show  little  trace ;  nor  do  they  betray,  it 
ai)pears  to  us,  any  deej)  appixiciation  of  moral  evil,  or  of  that 
inherent  opposition  t(j  God,  which  needed  to  be  "taken 
away,"  at  so  great  a  cost.  Their  conception  of  sin  is  shallow, 
as  of  something  iu  its  nature  indifferent  to  God ;  it  is  treated 
merely  iis  a  debt  to  be  cancelled,  a  removable  quantity.  Neither 
as  regards  Christian  morals  do  these  writings  show  any  percep- 
tion of  tliat  awful  truth,  "  To  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants 
to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey;  whether  of  sin  unto 
deatli,  or  of  obedience  unto  righteousness."  ^ 

1  Luke  i.  38.  ^  RomanB  vL  16. 
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Of  faith,  without  explaining  what  it  is,  they  speak  much ;  of 
repentance  little ;  of  the  power  of  hahit,  of  the  influence  of  the 
aifections,  those  strong  auxiliary  forces  of  the  soul,  upon  whose 
direction  the  issue  of  its  great  conflict  so  often  depends,  they 
seem  to  know'  absolutely  nothing.  In  many  of  these  tracts, 
eifort  is  not  merely  discouraged  but  condemned ;  as  long  as  you 
are  "  striving,"  ^  endeavouring  after  such  light  as  you  possess  to 
please  God,  you  must  be  wrong, — a  person  not  so  much  to  be 
pitied,  as  put  down  by  those  who  are  more  enlightened.  In  all 
of  them  there  is  an  entire  silence  as  to  the  scripturally  declared 
fact,  that  while  we  are  saved  by  Christ,  we  are  judged  by  the 
things  done  in  the  body.  There  is  not  in  one  of  them,  any  re- 
cognition of  the  great  abiding  principles  of  natural  duty.  All 
persons  who  have  not  attained  to  saving  faith  in  Christ,  who 
are  not  able  to  say,  what  no  man  except  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  can  say  effectually,  that  Jesus  is  his  Lord,  his 
hope,  his  all,  are  treated  as  being  on  the  same  level.  The 
thousands  of  i)Oor  men  who,  falling  short  of  this,  are  yet  sober, 
honest,  industrious,  and  God-fearing,  tenderly  cherishing  their 
wives,  and  affectionately  loving  their  children,  are  represented 
as  being  as  far  out  of  God's  favour  as  are  the  thousands  of  poor 
men  who  in  this  professedly  Christian  country  beat  their  wives, 
starve  their  children,  spend  their  earnings  over  women  as  vUe 
as  themselves,  and  delight  in  blasphemy  and  drunkenness. 
Nay,  it  even  seems  to  us  that  the  preference  in  point  of  eligi- 
bility as  candidates  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  always  given 
inferentially  to  these  latter  worthies. 

John  Bunyan,  in  a  tract  ^  which  it  is  surely  unwise  in  the 
Dublin  Tract  Society  to  publish,  as  they  have  done,  without 
guard  or  comment,  tells  us,  with  certainly  far  less  than  his 
usual  scriptural  accuracy,  that  "  Jesus  Christ  in  his  lifetime  left 
the  best  and  turned  to  the  worst ! !  "  Physicians  get  no  name 
for  picking  out  thistles,  or  laying  plasters  on  scratches,  they 
must  cure  some  desperate  cases.  It  is  the  dry  wood  which  bums 
best ;  "grace  takes  occasion  by  the  vileness  of  the  man  to  shine 
more."  And  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Eyle  that  "  where  open  sin 
slays  its  thoiLsands,  self-righteousness  slays  its  tens  of  thousands." 
Yet  the  truth  remains,  that  in  the  class  to  which  these  writings 
are  addressed,  righteousness  of  any  kind  has  little  indeed  to 
answer  for.  The  moral  standard  of  the  humbler  orders  of  men 
is  in  general  lamentably  low  and  defective,  and  the  majority  of 
professing  believers  are  too  deeply  sunk  in  sensuality,  ungodli- 
ness, and  spiritual  apathy,  to  be  in  much  danger  from  any  error 
of  a  speculative  kind. 

*  See  a  tract,  Should  I  not  Strive  ?  or^  The  Poor  Man's  Deceiver. 

*  Bunyan's  Olad  Tidings  for  Sinners. 
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Tt  is  only  thosn  wlio  are  familiar  ^v]th  the  poor,  and  able  to 
ontor  into  their  modes  of  thinkin<»  and  feeling,  who  are  able  to 
estimate  the  fearful  evil  wrought  by  omitting  to  draw  a  clear  line 
between  sin  inherent  in  man's  nature,  natural  to  both  saint  and 
sinner.aml  vice.^the  habitual, conscious yieldingto  its  promptings. 
We  anj  all  sinn(?rs  by  nature,  and  as  such  beloved  and  re- 
deemed by  Christ;  but  we  are  not  all  vicious,  neither,  as  such, 
continuing  and  delighting  in  sin,  can  we  be  accepted  by  the 
Father  in  Him.  The  minds  of  the  uneducated  are  slow  and 
undiscriminating.  There  is  sometliing  in  their  stnicture  which 
natumlly  tends  to  confusion;  but  under  a  teaching  like  this, 
without  any  mor.d  shading,  it  becomes  "  worse  confounded."  Not 
long  ago,  a  working  man,  of  apparently  respectable  character, 
diecl  suddenly  \nider  circumstances  which  brought  conduct  of 
the  worst  kind  to  light.  Some  little  time  after  his  death,  his 
M'idow,  calling  upon  a  lady  who  had  been  intimately  interesteil 
in  the  family,  closed  some  remarks  upon  her  husband's  short 
illness,  with  the  usual  pious  formulary,  *'  But  at  anyrate,  ma'am, 

he 's  happy  now."  "  I  am  glad,  Mrs. ,"  said  the  lady  gravely, 

"  to  hear  you  say  so ;  it  makes  me  hoi>e  there  has  been  no  tnitli 
in  certain  repoi-ts,  that  it  has  made  me  sony  to  hear."  "  Truth, 
ma'am!"  she  returned  quickly,  "every  word  true,  and  many  a 
sore  lu^art  it  ha,s  given  me."  "  Tlien,"  i*etunied  her  friend,  "  as 
"William  was  nevc^r  sensible  after  his  first  becoming  ill,  or  able 
to  seek  God's  j)ardon  for  his  great  sin,  how  can  you  feel  so  suiv 
that  he  is  happy  now  ? "  The  poor  woman  had  her  answer 
ready,  yet  there  was  something  aft(;cting  in  the  bewildered  look 
with  wiiioh  she  said,  "  Well,  ma'am,  of  course,  William  was  a 
great  sinner,  but  then  we're  all  sinners ;  and  aren't  we  told 
,r(\sus  Christ  died  to  save  sinners  ? " 

Ihit  are  we  told  that  Jesus  Christ  died  to  save  impenitent, 
un returning  sinnei's  ? — sinners,  who  not  only  come  to  him  for 
peace,*-^  just  as  they  are,  but  intend  to  remain  vni\\  him  just  as 
they  ar(»,  forgetting  that  there  is  no  pe^ce  to  the  wicked  ?  To 
see  the  highest  residt  of  a  teaching  which  "  preaches  Christ"' 
as  an  antidote  to  the  conscience,  and  sets  forth  faith  in  Christ 
without  enforcing  its  grand  scriptural  coiTclative,  "repentance 
towards  Ccod,"  we  necnl  only  be  lamiliar  with  the  interior  of  a 
jail,  and  trace*  its  workings  upon  a  class,  upon  whose  originally 
feeble  mrn'al  instincts  a  long  series  of  spiritiud  manipulations 
will  sometimes  protluce  an  outgrowth  too  hideous  to  be  mere 
hypocrisy.  Among  such  i>ersons  we  shall  mecit  with  a  simu- 
lated mode  of  talking  about  Christ,  which  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  real  faith  in  him,  that  hysteria  does  to  a  real  malady; 

*  See  on  this  subject  an  admirable  sermon  by  A(loli)he  Monod. 
2  See  Christian  Spectator,  February  1860.  » Ilnd, 
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it  counterfeits,  mocks  it,  has  no  root  within  the  system,  and 
yet  it  is  real,  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  possession,  a  devil 
that  no  human  agency  seems  able  to  cast  forth.  Of  such  as 
these  are  the  fourfold  murderers  who  die  in  the  apparent  ful- 
ness of  every  evangelic  grace,  except  repentance ;  Avho  depart 
"  forgiving  everybody  who  has  ever  injured  them  !  '*  who  step 
cheerfully  off  the  plank,  expressing  their  entire  confidence  in 
"  Jesus,"  and  their  longing  to  be  with  him.  For  they  within 
whom  this  spirit  has  once  entered  will  die  as  they  have  lived, 
"  treacherous,  lewd,  malignant,"  ready  to  proclaim  themselves 
"  the  chief  of  sinners,"  yet  jealous  and  resentful  of  any  specific 
charge  of  criminality ;  eager  to  proclaim  that  they  have  sinned 
against  their  Saviour,  and  brought  liim  to  a  painful  death,  but 
not  ^  by  word  or  tear  expressing  regret  for  their  many  ofifences 
against  their  brethren ;  callous  as  to  the  evil  which  they  have 
wrought  on  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  others;  unrepentant 
for  sins,  of  the  least  of  which  the  Saviour,  whose  name  and 
work  they  profane,  said,  "  It  were  good  for  such  as  commit 
them  that  they  had  never  been  bom." 

Before  drawing  this  paper  to  a  close,  we  have  yet  another 
region  to  glance  into,  one  which  fills  a  large  place  in  popular 
devotional  literature,  we  mean  the  department  of  Christian 
biography.  So  much  real  good  has  been  done  by  the  publi- 
cation of  books  like  the  life  of  Hedley  Vicars,  such  a  pulse 
of  Christian  activity  stirred  throughout  England  by  the  per- 
usal of  works  like  the  Missing  Link  and  Ragged  HomeSy  that  for 
the  sake  of  a  "  great  good  one  feels  inclined  to  pardon  a  little 
ill,"  and  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  manifest  wound  done  to  the 
simplicity  and  sincerity  which  belongs  to  fine  spiritual  con- 
sciousness by  the  present  tendency  to  make  a  sort  of  capital 
out  of  every  holy  effort  and  every  exalted  life.  There  is  such  a 
quick  vibration  through  our  present  social  life,  that  the  world 
seems  to  have  become  a  gigantic  whispering-gallery,  catching  up 
and  re-echoing  every  sound,  even  those  which  are  most  intimate 
and  sacred,  so  that  the  word  spoken  in  the  deepest  secresy  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  friend,  between  the  spirit  and  its  Eedeemer, 
is  literally  proclaimed  on  the  house-top.  Yet  this,  surely,  is  a 
tendency  which,  in  all  things  connected  with  the  kingdom  which 
Cometh  not  with  observation,  we  shall  do  well  to  resist  rather 

^  Doyle,  lately  executed  at  Chester,  for  a  frightful  attempt  to  murder  a 
woman  he  lived  with  (he  being  a  married  man),  walked  to  the  platform 
with  these  words  (his  last),  "Jesus  Christ  was  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter; 
/,  like  him,  offer  no  resistance;  I  know  that  my  sins  are  forgiven  me." 

He  had  eaten  and  drunk  heartily  to  the  last,  conversed  of  his  past  life, 
sung  hymns,  listenecl  to  prayers  and  reading,  and  expressed  regret,  but  cer- 
tainly no  depth  of  repentance  for  his  crime. 
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than  to  yield  to,  or  it  will  be  the  liai-der  for  Christian  men  and 
women  to  attain  to  tlie  breadth  and  stature  of  simpler  ages, 
when  the  sjiiritual  buildmg  of  a  holy  life  was  able  to  grow  up 
like  tlie  olden  Temple,  without  that  noise  of  axes  and  hauuners 
that  is  now  so  bewildering.  "  Christ's  humble  man  loveth  not 
praise."  ^  How  quiet,  yet  austerely  heroic,  were  the  lives  of  our 
Saxon  and  Celtic  apostles ! — of  men  like  Boniface,  Cuthbert, 
and  Columba,  at  once  the  evangelizers  and  civilizers  of  the 
i*ude  heathen  world,  within  whose  darkness  they  were  as  lights 
burning,  and  shining  only  because  they  bunied  1  And  even  now, 
for  those  who  seek  it,  there  is  a  life  of  true  simplicity  waiting 
in  the  thick  of  our  crowded  civilisation.  Our  manufacturing 
towns  and  mining  villages  stUl  aifoixl  populous  solitudes  where 
nu»n  and  women  may  labour  for  Christ,  either  singly  or  in 
groups,  as  secretly  as  the  coral  insect  w^orks  beneath  the  wave. 
The  world  wonders  at  self-devotion,  admires  it,  and  forgets  it ; 
only  do  not  let  the  press  come  in  1  Above  all,  let  it  keep  silence 
even  from  good  words  where  the  humbler  members  of  Chiist*s 
fiimily  are  concerned ;  they  most  of  all  suffer  from  praise  and 
the  publicity  it  brings.  Is  it  not,  to  say  the  very  least,  injudi- 
cious, in  The  Book  mid  its  Miss^ions  going  on  month  after  month 
with  a  histoiy  of  the  work  of  the  Bible-women  in  London — 
mentioning  each  of  them  by  name,  recountmg  what  each  is 
doing,  oft<3n  in  their  own  words  ?  In  one  of  these  papers  a  poor 
woniim  is  represented  as  saying  to  her  husband,  in  spiritual 
trouble,  "  Do  hear  Mrs.  W. ;  she  speaks  so  plain.  You  did  not 
understand  the  missionaiy,  but  she  speaks  as  simple  as  a  child, 
and  you  w^ill  be  sure  to  understand."  The  good  woman  goes ;  the 
poor  man  is  deeply,  and,  it  is  believed,  jmrmanently  affected. 
The  wife  exclaims,  in  simyjle  triiunph,  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  that 
G<xl  would  make  Mrs.  W.  a  blessing  to  you  ?"  The  Bible- 
woman,  it  is  true,  re])eats  this  with  an  apology,  and  refers  the 
change  in  the  husband's  feelings  rather  to  the  work  of  tlie  Spirit, 
in  answer  to  the  faithful  jirayers  of  the  wife,  than  to  her  own 
intluence.  Still  she  does  repeat  it ;  it  is  written  and  published ; 
at  what  loss  to  all  parties  concerned,  should  they  ever  read  it, 
it  would  be  hard  to  stato.  And  what,  w^e  may  ask,  is  more 
oilensivc  to  a  just  spiritual  discrimination  than  the  set  dis- 
clainKHs  continually  inscribed  in  these  records,  such  as,  "I  do 
humbly  thank  God  for  condescending  to  use  me  as  an  instru- 
ment, h()wever  unworthy ;  the  work,  however,  is  His ;  not  by 
might  nor  by  power  ?"  etc.  What  need  of  these  ostentatious 
statements  ?  Who  that  is  acquainted  with  the  A  B  C  of  Chris- 
tianity does  not  know  that  all  work  is  and  must  be  of  God  ? 
What  need  to  compliment  the  Almighty  with  all  praise  and  all 
1  Jeremy  Taylor. 
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glory,  and  yet  to  keep  back  a  certain  perquisite,  the  more  surely 
retained  for  these  veiy  disclaimers  ? 

There  is  a  tone  and  colouring  about  most  of  the  statements 
of  Christian  benevolent  work,  that  seems  very  far  removed 
from  that  of  the  sober  daylight  of  actual  experience  in  dealing 
with  human  nature,  that  great  and  stubborn  fact ;  a  fervid  glow 
that  must  often,  we  tliink,  make  the  heart  of  many  righteous 
labourers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  sad,  under  the  certainty  of  hav- 
ing no  such  brilliant  statistics  to  offer.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
statements  set  forth  in  the  reports  continually  given  to  the  world 
are  not  true  in  themselves ;  but  we  are  sure  that  they  are  often 
calculated  to  give  a  false  impression  of  what  Christian  work 
really  is.  Their  fault  is  the  same  one  which  pervades  modem 
religious  biography :  a  want  of  simplicity,  a  tendency  to  strain 
and  pressure,  which  misses,  through  that  very  effort,  the  true 
greatness  of  a  Christian  life.  In  taking  up  any  such  book,  we 
seem  to  see,  not  the  picture  of  a  Christian,  but  a  Christian  sitting 
for  his  picture,  with  a  great  deal,  as  is  usual  in  portraiture,  put 
in  for  the  occasion,  and  a  great  deal  obviously  left  out. 

In  such  records,  the  simplicity,  the  sweetness  of  a  holy  life,  a 
life  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  is  gone.  Letters,  diaries,  are  given 
to  the  public ;  all  is  laid  bare,  obtruded.  Yet  human  nature  has 
disappeared  ;  we  look  in  vain  for 

"  This  friend  of  ours,  who  lives  in  God, 
The  human-hearted  man  we  loved." 

After  aU,  as  we  said  at  first,  literature  of  a  devotional  class 
must  not  be  judged  of  by  the  ordinary  standard.  It  is  the  glory 
of  Christianity  to  condescend  to  a  limited  intellectual  stature,  to 
humble  itself  to  that  which  is  in  man.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  see  its  grand  ideal  outlines  concealed  beneath  much  that  is 
ordinary  and  mediocre.  Christian  commonplace  will  endure 
while  the  world  lasts ;  but  there  are  limits  even  to  Christian 
commonplace,  and  we  consider  that  charity,  which  in  this  region 
has  endured  aU  things,  is  now  entitled  to  hope  all  things  in  the 
way  of  improvement. 

There  are  certain  rare  and  beautiful  features  in  the  present 
age  of  the  world,  which  secular  literature  has  not  been  slow  to 
catch  up  and  reflect.  There  are  few  poems  or  stories  now  written 
which  do  not  betray  some  sympathy  with  the  generous  aspira- 
tions with  which  so  many  hearts  are  now  familiar,  the  exalted 
aims  to  which  so  many  lives  are  now  directed.  In  originality, 
genius,  and  power,  the  literature  of  our  present  day  probably 
falls  short  of  that  of  some  great  intellectual  eras ;  in  tenderness, 
humanity,  respect  for  man's  moral  nature,  admiration  for  it 
under  its  more  exalted  conditions  of  self-devotion  and  heroism. 
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reverence  for  goodness  under  its  humbler  aspects,  sympathy 
with  the  family  alfections,  delight  in  God's  visible  creation,  it 
rises  far  above  that  of  any  former  age.  And  when  we  turn  from 
literature  to  the  social  life  it  is  connected  i;^'ith,  when  we  see  all 
that  is  passing  around  us,  the  ameliorating  influences  that  are 
continually  yet  silently  at  -work,  the  mighty  enterprises  that 
grow  out  of  them, — while  there  is  so  much  among  us  that  is  con- 
fessedly Christian,  we  feel  deeply  persuaded  that  the  literature 
which  is  so  professedly,  has  need  to  march  with  the  marching 
order,  and  that  its  present  status,  as  r(^rdg  theology,  intellect, 
and  feeling,  is  unworthy  of  our  present  aims,  unworthy  even  of 
our  attainments,  whether  as  Christians  or  as  men. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  The  History  of  our  Lord  as  Exenvplified  in  Wo7'ks 
of  Art  Commenced  by  the  Late  Mrs.  Jameson  ;  Conti- 
nued and  completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.  In  2  vols. 
London,  1864. 

2.  Christian  Iconography ;  or.  The  History  of  Christian  Art  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  By  M.  DiDRON.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
MiLLiNGTON.     London:  Bohn,  1851. 

In  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  picture  of  the  Finding  of  the  Saviour 
in  the  Temple,  no  figure  has  been  more  severely  criticised  than 
that  of  the  youthful  Jesus.  Many  persons,  partly  because  they 
forget  the  limits  which  the  painter  can  never  pass,  and  perhaps 
more  because  they  want  the  clear  vision  to  see  what  he  has 
expressed,  have  declared  themselves  ill  content  with  the  inade- 
quate representation  of  that  Divine  countenance.  But  they 
have  most  loudly  condemned  the  bright  red  hair,  so  bright,  and 
raised  so  high  around  the  head,  as  to  form  an  almost  self- 
luminous  halo.  It  has  not  allayed  their  dissatisfaction  to  be 
told  that  this  was  a  compromise  of  the  claims  of  modern  natural- 
ism, on  the  one  hand,  and  mediaeval  symbolism  on  the  other, — 
a  compromise  effected  by  such  an  aiTangement  of  a  natural  fea- 
ture as  would  suggest  the  nimbus  or  glory  of  the  old  masters. 
They  resent  the  obtrusion  of  any  mere  conventionalism  into  the 
representation  of  so  sacred  an  incident.  Yet  the  fact  remains, 
that  a  painter,  painting  for  the  British  public,  has  considered  it 
due  to  himself  and  his  subject  to  brave  these  criticisms,  and  to  go 
as  far  as,  in  these  days,  and  in  a  historical  picture,  he  may  towards 
the  employment  of  a  conventional  symbol  of  mediaeval  times. 

This  of  itself  raises  a  presumption  that  something  may  be 
said  on  behalf  of  mediaeval  symbolism  on  principle.  And  in 
fact  it  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  many  of  our 
most  precious  art  treasures,  which  cannot  be  luiderstood  without 
some  acquaintance  with  it,  that  it  may  not  be  useless  to  devote  a 
few  pages  to  the  discussion  of  its  place  in  art,  and  to  a  considera- 
tion of  some  pf  its  more  prominent  features  and  characteristics. 

Christian  art  was  at  first  applied  solely  to  purposes  of 
decoration.  A  painting  was  not  painted  nor  was  a  statue 
chiselled  to  be  a  treasure  in  itself,  wherever  it  might  be.  It 
always  implied  the  existence  of  something  to  be  decorated. 
Hence  the  walls  of  churches  and  of  monasteries,  and  illuminated 
manuscripts,  are  for  many  centuries  the  great  repositories  of 
Christian  art.  The  earliest  specimens  of  it  consist  of  frescoes 
on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  Catacombs,  and  bas-reliefs  on 
the  sarcophagi  lying  there.  Its  earliest  object  was  the  utilisa- 
tion of  vacant  spaces,  and  opportunities  of  decoration  for  the 
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l>urposo  of  religious  instnictioii.  This  object  was  attained  by 
re]»resoutations  which  at  once  conveyed  a  meaning  to  the  eye, 
Tlie  (liKxl  Slioi>hcrd  reminded  eveiy  beholder  of  our  Lord's 
teachings.  The  story  of  Jonah  was  recognised  as  typical  of  the 
resurrection,  that  corner-stone  of  the  Chiistian  faith.  No  sub- 
jects are  more  frequent  in  the  Catacombs  than  these,  and  they 
taught  their  Icissou  without  any  explanation.  But  little  variety 
of  idea  was  to  be  obtained  within  the  range  of  works  so  readUy 
intelligible;  and  when  the  artist  passed  beyonda  its  bounds, 
some  chie  to  his  meaning  became  absolutely  necessary,  unless 
he  at  once  abandoned  his  functions  as  a  teacher.  Accordingly, 
in  many  early  works  of  art,  especially  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
the  figures  are  identified  by  tlieir  names ;  but  long  after  this 
practice  had  died  out,  it  remained  customary  to  distinguish 
them  by  certain  signs.  Thus  our  SaWour  is  distinguished  by 
the  cross  ;  eitlier  tlie  cross  of  the  passion,  heavy  and  strong,  or 
the  resurrection  cross,  formed  of  two  light  transverse  bars, 
often  carrying  a  flag.  lie  is  also  identified  by  the  stigmata  on 
hands  and  fei^t  ami  side ;  or  by  a  mantle  folded  round  Him,  and 
hold  so  as  to  display  the  wound  in  the  side  ;  or  He  is  surrounded 
by  the  .symbols  of  the  four  evangelists,— the  angel,  the  lion,  the 
ox,  and  tlie  eagl(^, ;  or  lie  bears  a  book,  sometimes  closed,  but 
often  open,  and  with  one  of  the  following  texts  written  upon  it: 
"  Peace  be  with  you;'*  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;" 
"  1  am  tlie  light  of  the  world ;"  "  I  am  the  resurrection;"  "He 
who  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father;"  "  I  and  the  Father 
are  one ;"  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Woixl"  Saints  likewise 
had  tlieir  ai)])ropriatti  marks,  familiar  enough  to  identify  them 
by.  This  id(nitification  by  means  of  recognised  signs,  which 
was  recjuinHl  lor  [)urj)oses  of  instruction,  was  rendered  the  more 
n(*ces.sarv  by  the  habitual  negl(»ct  of  truth  in  the  accessories 
which  distinguished  the  ancient  i)ainters.  In  Italian  art  we 
find  all  the  scenes  of  the  sacred  stoiy  placed  in  Italian  land- 
sciqK»s  or  among  Italian  buildings,  enacted  by  figures  in  Italian 
coshime,  and  often  tinctured  with  a  certain  infusion  of  Italian 
habits  and  manners.  The  same  charge,  if  charge  it  be,  may  be 
brought  against  the  Christian  ait  of  Holland,  and  indeed  of 
evi*ry  other  country.  The  practice  arose,  no  doubt,  from  igno- 
rances ;  but  one  n\sult  of  it  was  to  make  more  than  ever  needftil  a 
system  of  signs  which  would  give  the  key  to  the  artist's  meaning. 
Tdenti  lien  lion,  however,  is  not  the  most  important  end  and 
object  of  symbolism.  The  ])ainter's  intention,  in  a  picture  of 
the  ai)ostle  Trter,  for  example,  is  not  to  say,  "Tliis  w  Peter;"* 
it  is  to  exju'css  his  thoughts  ccmcerning  Peter.  His  aim  is  not 
sinqjly  to  suggest  the  idea  of  that  apostle  to  the  spectator's 
mind,  but  to  declare  his  conception  of  his  character,  and  of  the 
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emotions  which  moved  him,  or  the  thoughts  which  burned 
within  him.  For  this  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  spec- 
tator should  know  for  whom  the  figure  is  meant ;  but  as  art 
advanced  it  became  easier  to  secure  this  object  without  any- 
such  cumbrous  device  as  writing  the  name  over  the  head ;  and 
when  the  higher  aim  was  once  satisfied,  anything  which  merely 
served  the  purpose  of  identification  was  foreign  to  the  object  of 
the  picture.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  however,  that  many  of  the 
characteristic  insignia  of  Christ  above  mentioned  do  more  than 
identify.  The  cross  and  the  stigmata  speak  aloud  of  His  sacri- 
fice ;  the  evangelists  proclaim  the  diffusion  of  His  gospel ;  the 
texte  have  each  of  them  its  own  significance.  So  it  is  with  the 
signs  of  the  saints.  And  a  symbol  was  in  use  which,  not  being 
in  any  way  subservient  to  the  end  of  identification,  simply 
expresses  some  thought  of  the  artist  concerning  his  subject. 
Ttas  was  the  nimbus,  or  glory ;  and  its  variety  of  meanings  well 
illustrates  the  real  uses  of  symbolism. 

It  is  used,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture,  as  a  sign  not  of 
office  but  of  character ;  and  its  various  forms  indicate  different 
personal  qualities,  just  as  the  crown,  according  to  the  style  of 
its  ornaments,  marks  a  king,  duke,  marquis,  earl,  or  baron.  It 
sometimes  encircles  the  head ;  sometimes  the  whole  body.  In 
the  former  case,  it  commonly  has  the  name  of  nimbus ;  in  the 
latter  that  of  aureole,  and  the  combination  of  the  two  is  called 
a  glory ;  but  this  use  of  the  words  is  not  universally  current. 

The  aureole  varies  somewhat  in  form,  but  it  is  most  com- 
monly oval.  Its  meaning,  however,  does  not  change  with  its 
shape.  It  always  indicates  liigh  eminence,  and  is  generally 
applied  to  Divine  persons.  Angels  are  not  adorned  with  it, 
and  saints  rarely  before  the  golden  age  of  art ;  but  the  Virgin 
has  it  much  earlier. 

The  nimbus  proper  has  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  of  mean- 
ings. In  the  Latin  Church  it  always  indicates  sanctity,  though 
some  forms  of  it  have  a  further  significance.  Its  commonest 
shape  is  that  of  a  circular  disc.  If  the  disc  is  intersected  by 
transverse  bars,  it  is  a  mark  of  divinity.  It  is  then  called  the 
cruciform  nimbus,  and  is  applied  even  to  the  emblems  some- 
times used  to  represent  the  Divine  persons.  Thus  the  Father 
was,  in  early  art,  represented  by  a  hand ;  and  in  a  miniature 
of  the  ninth  century,  this  symbol  is  sun-ounded  by  the  cruci- 
form nimbus.  The  Son  often  appears  in  the  fonn  of  a  Lamb ; 
and  the  Lamb  is  decorated  with  the  same  exclusive  mark.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  who  is  generally  figured  as  a  dove,  is  distinguished 
by  the  same  sign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
spite  of  all  the  Mariolatry  of  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Churches,  never  possesses  this  peculiar  mark  of  divinity. 
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Othor  forms  of  the  nimbus  are  the  tiiangle  and  tlie  square. 
When  it  is  triangular  it  has  the  same  exclusive  application  as 
tlie  cruciform  nimbus,  and  symbolizes  the  Trinity.  The  square 
nimbus  was,  in  Italy,  used  to  indicate  that  the  person  deco- 
rated with  it  was  living  at  the  time  the  work  was  executed, 
and  it  is  often  of  great  value  in  fixing  the  date  of  manuscripts 
and  woi'ks  of  ai-t  in  which  it  occurs.  It  is  occasionally,  how- 
ever, ap])lied  to  an  image  of  the  Divine  Being,  either  alone,  o: 
in  combination  with  some  other  form  of  nimbus.  It  then 
imlicat^s  the  ever-living  God. 

In  the  Eastern  Church,  the  use  of  the  nimbus  is.  more  fre- 
qu(»nt  than  in  Western  art ;  but  it  has  a  much  less  precise 
meaning.  It  seems  to  claim  consideration,  not  only  on  the 
ground  of  sanctity,  but  of  eminence  of  other  kinds.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  saints,  and  to  many  persons  who  are  not  saints, — to 
kings,  stati^smen,  and  wjvniora.  It  frequently  signifies  power, 
and  it  is  withheld  from  beings  destitute  of  this  title  to  admira- 
tion. Thus,  in  a  miniature  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Beast 
with  seven  heads  (liev.  xiii.  1-3)  wears  a  nimbus  on  six  of 
them,  but  the  seventh,  which  is  "as  it  were  wounded  to  death," 
is  \\'itliout  it.  And  even  Satan  has  it  in  a  miniature  of  the 
tenth  century. 

Tliorc  are  no  varieties  of  form  used  to  indicate  these  different 
meanings,  but  sometimes  a  moral  intention  is  conveyed  in  the 
colour.  Thus,  in  a  fresco  of  the  I-.ast  Supper  in  a  smaU  church 
at  Athens,  Judas,  in  viitue  of  his  apostleship,  has  a  nimbus ; 
but  while  tlie  nimbus  of  the  other  apostles  is  of  some  bright 
colour,  white,  green,  or  golden  yellow,  that  of  Judas  is  black. 

In  the  East,  as  in  the  West,  the  cruciform  and  the  triangular 
nimbus  are  marks  of  divinity,  and  this  intention  is  made  the 
mon^  clear  by  inscribing  on  tlu'ee  branches  of  the  cross  (the 
fourtli  branch  being  concealed  by  the  head),  or  at  the  three 
angles  of  the  triangle,  the  lett(»rs  0  Q  N,  this  being  the  name 
which  God  gave  Himself  when  He  spoke  to  Moses  from  the 
burning  bush,  'Eyw  ci/ai  'C^N  :  "  I  am  that  I  AM." 

The  glory  has  no  i)eculiar  signification.  When  the  auieole 
is  eumbincd  with  any  form  of  the  nimbus,  it  simply  intensifies 
the  nit^aning  of  the  latter,  whatever  that  may  be. 

The  nimbus  is  never  seen  on  the  sarcophagi,  the  most  ancient 
of  Christian  monuments ;  and  it  did  not  come  into  constant  use 
in  the  West  till  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  It  died  out  in 
the  sixteent  h  century.  It  was  first  applied  to  the  Divine  persons 
and  the  apostles,  and  was  retained  by  them  after  other  personages 
had  lost  it.  The  aureole  came  into  use  later  than  the  nimbus; 
it  was  always  used  less,  and  ceased  to  be  applied  earlier. 

The  use  of  the  nimbus  is,  however,  far  older  than  Chris- 
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tianity.  It  appears  on  Hindoo  monuments  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity.  The  Hindoo  goddess  Maya  is  surrounded  by  a  semi- 
aureole  of  light,  and  from  the  top  of  her  head-dress  and  the 
neighbourliood  of  her  temples,  issue  groups  of  stronger  rays. 
The  coincidence  of  this  decoration  with  the  Christian  cruci- 
form nimbus  may  be  accidental.  It  occurs  likewise  in  Eoman 
sculpture  and  painting.  The  Emperor  Trajan  appears  with  it 
on  the  Arch  of  Constantine ;  in  the  paintings  found  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  it  adorns  Circe  as  she  appeal's  to  Ulysses ;  and  there 
are  many  examples  of  it  in  the  Virgil  of  the  Vatican. 

Hence  its  origin  is  involved  in  some  obscurity ;  but  a  con- 
sideration of  its  various  changes  of  form  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  originally  meant  to  indicate  light  issuing  from  the 
head.  The  importance  attached  to  an  appearance  of  that  kind, 
in  remote  times,  as  an  augury  of  good,  appears  in  many  classical 
legends.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  ^neid  by 
the  flame  descending  upon  the  head  of  the  young  lulus,  which 
Anchises,  versed  in  oriental  symbolism,  saw  with  joy,  and 
which  proved  to  be  an  augury  of  good,  though  the  other  by- 
standers were  alarmed  at  tlie  apparition  : — 

"  Ecce  levis  summo  de  vertice  visus  luli 
Fupdere  lumen  apex,  tactuque  innoxia  moUes 
Lambere  flamma  comas,  et  circum  tempora  pasci. 
Nos  pavidi  trepidare  metu,  crinemque  flagrantem 
Excutcre,  et  sanctos  restinguere  fontibus  ignes." 

If  this  be  its  origin,  its  appropriateness  for  the  purpose  with 
which  it  is  used  in  Christian  art  is  obvious.  The  crucifonn 
nimbus  probably  derived  its  meaning  from  being  first  applied  to 
Christ.  By  adorning  the  Divine  Person  in  scenes  in  the  gospel 
history,  it  came  to  have  its  signification  of  divinity,  and  was 
then  applied  with  the  same  meaning  to  the  other  Persons  of  the 
Trinity.  But  the  special  force  of  some  of  the  forms  of  the 
nimbus  seems  to  be  fixed  on  them  arbitrarily. 

These  details  illustrate  the  remark  that  the  object  of  sym- 
bolism is  to  assist  the  painter  in  communicating  his  thoughts 
concerning  the  scene  he  is  depicting  and  the  persons  who  act 
in  it. 

It  is  objected,  however,  that  he  moves  out  of  his  province 
when  he  resorts  to  these  means ;  that  his  business  is  to  repre- 
sent incidents  as  they  happened,  and,  if  he  cannot  ascertain  the 
actual  details,  to  abstain  at  least  from  violating  probability.  A 
nimbus,  it  is  urged,  was  never  seen  round  the  head  of  Christ  or 
His  apostles,  or  the  holy  women,  as  they  moved  upon  earth,  and 
the  painter  is  guilty  of  an  impertinence  who  introduces  them 
into  his  pictui*e. 
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It  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  artist  is 
sunietiines  comjielled  by  pictorial  necessity  itself  to  have  re- 
cuui-se  to  the  use  of  symbolism.  Mr.  Herbert's  recent  picture 
in  one  of  the  conmiittee- rooms  of  the  House  of  Lords  illustrates 
this.  \Vhen  JMoses  came  down  from  Mount  Sinai,  his  face 
shone  with  so  much  brightness  that  Aaron  and  the  cliildren  of 
Israel  were  afraid  to  come  near.  This  brightness  could  only  be 
n^presented,  without  recourse  to  symbolism,  by  throwing  the  rest 
of  the  ])ictui'e  into  dee])  shadow,  and  thus  defeating  the  artist's 
intention  of  sliowing  the  p(?ople  in  the  glare  of  an  Eastern  mid- 
day, and  with  th(^.  blue  depth  of  the  rocky  valleys  stretching  far 
behind  them.  Tlie  same  object  is  attained,  without  tliis  sacri- 
fice, by  a  conventional  rcipresentation  of  light  on  Moses's  coun- 
tenance.^ And  even  where  no  necessity  of  this  kind  arises,  the 
])ainter  still  has  reason  to  use  these  indirect  means  of  ex- 
pression. 

Art  is  no  Lmger  devoted  to  the  sacred  mission  to  which  it 
was  dedicated  in  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  it 
is  hard  for  us  now  to  underetand  that  the  expression  of  devout 
feeling  was  the  first  object  of  the  religious  artist.  But,  if  it 
were  so,  he  was  justified  in  availing  himself  of  eveiy  means  of 
expression,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  pictorial  pTOprieties 
(as  they  are  now  held).  It  is,  moreover,  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pos(».  that  this  abandonment  of  rc^alism  was  peculiar  to  the 
mediivval  symbolist;  it  is  characteristic  of  all  high  art,  from  the 
earliest  times  till  now.  It  is  true  that  in  the  present  day  the 
al])habet  of  our  symbolism  must  be  natural,  not  conventional ; 
but  tlie  painter  is  stiU  in  antagonism  with  the  principle  of  rigid 
naturalism  if  he  introduces  natural  objects,  because  they  are 
emblematical,  and  not  for  their  own  sake,  or  because  their  pre- 
sence in  the  sciine  he  is  de[)icting  is  probable. 

This  natural  symbolism  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the 
expression)  is  employed  with  great  effect  in  one  of  the  most 
striking  pictures  in  the  present  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal 
Academy, — ^Ir.  Millais's  Tarable  of  the  Tares.  The  field  is 
well  watered  by  a  brook  which  bounds  its  farther  side,  and  the 
yeung  blades  of  the  wheat  are  just  appearing  above  ground.  It 
is  dark,  but  a  rift  in  the  thick-folded  clouds  shows  the  lurid 
light  left  in  the  sky  after  a  stormy  sunset,  and  a  light  still  more 
lurid  glares  from  the  eyes  of  a  hyena  prowling  in  the  darkness, 

*  Th.at  is,  l>y  two  liorn-like  rays  of  light  issuing  from  the  foreheacl.  The 
origin  of  tlic  sign  i.s  Ringular.  In  the  Vulgato  his  faeo  is  described  as  **faoiem 
coruutjun,"  whidi  must  have  biicn  intonrliMl  io  signify,  "  snrroandetl  by 
li(»rii-sha]K><l  radintioiiB  of  light."  But  tho  dose  lit4>rah'sm  of  the  artiat  has 
viTy  (Mmnnonly  iixed  on  the  forehead  nf  Mohos  a  pair  of  horns  like  tbose  of 
;ii,  ox  ! — Si'i>  llisittnj  of  our  Lord,  by  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady  Eaatlake^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  171,  17i2. 
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and  of  two  serpents  that  crawl  near  the  feet  of  the  "  enemy," 
a  wicked-looking  old  Jew,  who,  with  a  strong  swing  of  the  arm, 
is  scattering  the  tares  far  and  wide.  The  light  from  the  sky  is 
reflected  from  the  brook  with  a  greener  and  almost  livid  hue, 
and  falling  full  on  his  face,  draws  the  first  attention  to  its 
intense  malignity  of  expression.  It  cannot  be  urged  that  tliere 
is  no  symbolism,  for  surely  two  serpents  and  a  hyena  are  more 
than  the  average  allowance  of  evil  beasts  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  attend  a  man's  steps  at  night  in  a  cultivated  field  in 
Palestine.  The  painter's  object  was  to  represent  an  enemy 
sowing  tares  ;  and,  instead  of  trusting  only  to  the  malignity  of 
the  countenance,  he  aided  himself  in  the  expression  of  his 
meaning  by  the  use  of  symbolical  accessories} 

Perhaps,  however,  the  symbolical  significance  of  accessories 
in  themselves  natural  will  appear  clearer  on  a  comparison  of  two 
pictures  of  the  same  subject.  Nothing  more  solemn  has  ever 
been  attempted  by  art  than  the  representation  of  our  Lord  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  The  mystery  of  that  awful  hour 
has  been  variously  conceived  by  different  artists,  and  their 
thoughts  have  been  expressed  with  the  help  of  conventional 
signs,  and  without  it.  To  our  modern  eyes,  pictures  whose 
meaning  is  not  dependent  on  such  aid  will  seem  the  most 
appropriate.  One  of  the  most  noted  is  that  by  Giovanni  Bellini 
in  the  National  Galleiy.  In  the  distance  is  the  "multitude 
with  swords  and  staves"  coming  over  the  Cedron.  The  three 
apostles  lie  asleep  at  the  foot  of  a  little  hillock  in  the  calm 
evening  air.  Every  object  is  distinct,  but  the  brightness  of  the 
day  has  gone,  and  all  across  the  sky  there  is  a 

"  Mournful  light 
That  broods  above  the  fallen  sun." 

At  the  top  of  the  hillock  our  Saviour  kneels ;  His  form  dark 
against  the  glow  of  the  west.  His  figure  is  firm,  and  the  body 
erect.  His  head  is  thrown  a  little  back,  and  His  eyes  are  raised 
towards  the  angel  who  appears  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  upper 
sky  bearing  the  cup.  His  look  is  sad,  with  the  sadness  of  one 
who  is  about  to  close  a  troubled  life,  and  to  bid  farewell  to  his 
dearest  friends.     But  it  is  much  more  like  our  Lord  when  He 

*  The  picture  obviously  is  not  open  to  any  objection  as  an  attempt  to 
**  paint  a  parable."  The  story  of  a  parable  may  be  painted  as  well  as  any 
other  story,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  paint  its  teaching  ;  for  we  cannot 
think  that  the  suggestion  of  fiery  wings  which  some  ciitics  have  found  in  the 
curved  rift  in  the  clouds,  or  of  cloven  feet  in  the  broad  and  ill-shapen  feet  of 
the  man,  was  intended  by  the  artist.  Greek  art,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the 
extreme  of  this  error.  In  pictures  of  the  same  pai-able  in  Eastern  Churches, 
angelB  appear  conducting  the  orthodox  into  paradise,  and  devils  binding 
heretics  with  chains,  and  leading  tbcm  down  into  hell. 
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said  to  His  disciples,  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  :  .  .  . 
Peace  I  leave  with  you ;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you/'  than  when 
"  being  in  an  agony,  He  prayed  more  earnestly,  and  His  sweat 
was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground." 

The  real  meaning  of  the  scene  is  not  even  suggested  by 
Bellini's  picture.  Eembrandt  has  an  etching  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, for  which  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Mrs.  Jameson  and 
Lady  Eastlake's  recent  work.  The  buildings  of  Jerusalem  are 
roughly  sketched  in  the  background ;  in  front,  the  forms  of  the 
sleeping  apostles  are  barely  indicated.  Above  them  is  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour.  He  has  lifted  His  hands  in  prayer,  but  at 
the  moment  chosen  by  the  artist  His  whole  frame  seems  about 
to  give  way ;  the  hands,  still  clasped,  are  beginning  to  drop,  the 
head  falls  a  little  on  one  side,  and  the  few  simple  lines  of  the 
face  are  full  of  unutterable  woe.  The  brow  is  rigid ;  the  eyes 
firmly  closed  against  any  impression  from  without ;  the  mouth 
drawn  into  a  death-like  stiffness.  It  would  be  a  relief  even  to 
see  those  fixed  lips  tremble,  but  they  cannot.  The  crowd  who 
are  to  make  Him  captive  issue  from  the  city  gate.  Heavy 
clouds  beliind  mass  themselves  in  the  shape  of  the  cross,  and 
the  moon,  far  up  in  the  sky,  half  hides  her  face  behind  them,  as 
if  fearing  to  look  on.  Something  far  greater  tlian  the  fear  of 
pain  or  the  prospect  of  death  is  required  to  account  for  this  in- 
tensity of  suffering.  It  is  the  burden  of  the  world's  sin  wliich 
bows  Him  down,  and  which  seems  as  if  it  would  crush  Him, 
but  for  the  angel,  who  with  strong  arms,  and  with  a  look  of  the 
most  fervent  sympathy,  bears  up  the  sinking  frame.  There  is 
no  noise  or  tumult,  no  \'iolent  wringing  of  the  hands ;  all  the 
scone  is  quiet  and  subdued,  majestic  in  its  solemn  stillness,  but 
the  more  terribly  poignant  and  to  the  quick. 

Xo  one  can  doubt  that  Rembrandt's  is  the  truer  conception. 
If  the  object  of  art  be  to  please,  such  a  subject  may  not  be 
legitimate,  but  it  is  a  commentary  on  the  sacred  text  which  we 
should  all  do  well  to  ponder. 

Itegarding  the  two  pictures,  however,  as  works  of  art,  and 
aj>plying  them  to  tlie  illustration  of  our  subject,  they  suggest 
the  question  why  Bellini  placed  the  scene  under  a  pensive 
evening  sky,  and  Bembrandt  in  fitful  moonlight?  Not  for 
historical  reasons,  for  tliough  it  is  clear  that  Bellini  was  histori- 
ciilly  untrue,  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  Rembrandt  was  histori- 
cally true.  But  eacli  of  tliem  chose  his  accessories,  because 
they  were  in  harmony  with  the  ground  tone  of  feeling  of  his 
picture,  accessories  which  themscilvos  prompted  the  emotions 
which  he  de^sired  to  kindle,  and  made  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
more  impressible  witli  the  ideas  which  he  intended  to  impart. 
This,  however,  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  they 
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obeyed  that  law  of  unity  of  feeling  which  governs  every  true 
work  of  art,  whether  the  subject  be  historical  or  ideal,  whether 
it  be  a  landscape  or  a  porti-ait,  or  an  incident  of  human  interest. 
This  law  is  obeyed  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  painting.  A  recent 
poem  furnishes  an  apt  illustration,  in  the  description  of  Enoch 
Arden's  approach  to  his  old  home,  where  he  is  to  learn  the 
dreadful  calamity  which  darkens  the  remainder  of  his  days : — 

"  But  homeward — home — what  home  ?  had  he  a  home  ? 
His  home,  he  walk'd.     Bright  was  that  afternoon, 
Sunny  but  chill ;  till,  drawn  through  either  chasm, 
Where  either  haven  open*d  on  the  deeps, 
Roll'd  a  sea-haze  and  'whelm'd  the  world  in  gray ; 
Cut  off  the  length  of  highway  on  before. 
And  left  but  narrow  breadth  to  left  and  right 
Of  withered  holt  or  tilth  or  pasturage. 
On  the  nigh-naked  tree  the  Robin  piped 
Disconsolate,  and  thro'  the  dripping  haze 
The  dead  weight  of  the  dead  leaf  bore  it  down  : 
Thicker  the  drizzle  grew,  deeper  the  gloom ; 
Last,  as  it  seem'd,  a  great  mist-blotted  light 
Flared  on  him,  and  he  came  upon  the  place." 

Observe  how  the  key-note  of  feeling  which  this  symbolism  is 
so  aptly  fitted  to  strengthen,  is  struck  in  the  first  line — 

''  But  homeward — home — what  home  ?  had  he  a  home  ? 
His  home,  he  walk'd." 

Thus  it  was  no  more  the  poet's  aim  than  the  artist's  to  repre- 
sent a  scene  by  what  was  actually  or  probably  visible  in  it. 
The  poet  as  well  as  the  artist  chose  his  accessories  with  the 
view  of  deepening  the  impression  of  his  central  idea.  And  it 
is  immaterial  whether  the  subject  be  purely  imaginary  or 
historical,  if,  in  the  latter  case,  history  is  silent  as  to  the 
accessories. 

The  same  limit,  however,  was  not  observed  by  the  ancient 
painter.  His  object  was  to  express  spiritual  feeling,  and  to  stir  the 
sympathy  of  the  beholder.  For  this  end  he  might  legitimately 
employ  many  means  which  the  modem  painter  would  reject. 
The  singleness  of  this  aim  also  permitted  him  to  reject  much 
that  the  modern  painter  feels  bound  to  observe.  The  glaring 
untruth  of  the  accessories  in  a  mediasval  picture,  which  is  so  sur- 
prising on  a  first  acquaintance  with  ancient  art,  was  no  doubt 
mainly  due  to  ignorance.  The  painters  of  those  times  knew 
little  of  the  landscapes  and  costumes  and  manners  of  Eastern 
countries.  In  the  imagination  not  only  of  the  painter,  but  of 
the  people  also,  the  scenes  of  Scripture  history  were  pictured 
just  as  if  they  had  been  enacted  by  persons  of  their  own  time 
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and  country.  But  this  disadvantage  was  not  a  very  important  one. 
Faith  and  love.,  doubt  and  hope,  penitence  and  humility,  are  in 
no  way  dq)endent  on  any  accessories  of  costume  or  of  landscape. 
It  is  the  deep  spiritual  meaning  of  the  scene,  not  its  appearance 
to  the  eye  of  the  llesh,  which  tlie  painter  desired  to  seize,  and 
this  he  wiis  able  to  do,  however  his  figures  were  clad,  and  what- 
ever skills  wi^re  above  them.  Indeed,  anything  which  by  its 
novelty  or  curiosity  diverted  the  attention  from  the  central 
thouglit  of  the  picture  and  its  spiritual  meaning,  would  have 
been  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  the  spectator,  while  his 
understanding  was  assisted  by  the  special  significance  of  the 
symbols.  So  long,  then,  as  art  retained  its  single  aim  of  spiritual 
expression,  this  untruth  in  the  accessories  was  excusable,  if  not 
positively  to  be  preferred  to  an  accuracy  of  detail,  which  would 
have  cauglit  the  eye  and  detained  the  attention. 

lUit  this  singleness  of  aim  was  gi'adually  lost.  The  object  of 
the  artist  cease<l  to  be  simply  to  express.  It  began  to  be  limited 
by  a  condition  :  to  express  hi/  means  of  the  beautiful;  just  as  in 
more  modern  times  a  new  condition  has  been  imposed  upon  it, 
namely,  erprcssto/i  hy  means  of  the  natural  and  probable.  The 
change  was  inevit^ible.  Love  of  beauty  is  the  passion  of  the 
artist.  It  is  ])resent  with  him  in  all  that  he  does.  At  length 
it  becomes  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  and  that  more  and  more 
exclusively,  wliile  the  expression  of  religious  feeling  gradually 
loses  its  phice  as  the  predominant  motive.  And  so  we  find  that 
tlie  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  although  they  proiluced 
tlie  greatest  works  of  art  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  finest  combinations  of  coloui',  the  most  noble 
flowing  lines,  the  freest  play  of  muscle,  and  the  most  perfect 
symmetry  and  proportion  in  arrangement,  are  yet  characterized 
by  fre(iuent  poverty  of  thought  and  coldness  and  unfitness  of 
feeling.  It  is  not  that  the  subjects  of  Christian  art  are  unworthy 
of  the  highest  skill,  or  incapable  of  repaying  the  noblest  efforts 
of  genius;  but  spiritual  insight,  a  true  imaginative  sympathy 
with  saints  and  martyrs,  an  aixlent  and  penetrating  compre- 
hension of  the  scenes  of  the  sacred  story,  are  not  to  be  attained 
without  the  most  strenuous  and  undivided  effort.  And  if  the 
whole  of  a  man's  strength  be  put  forth,  as  in  fact  it  was,  in  the 
]iroduction  of  the  highest  aesthetic  excellences,  and  the  acqtusi- 
tion  and  the  use  of  the  greatest  mechanical  skill,  it  is  inevitable 
tliat  the  other  ol)ject  should  be  less  strenuously  pursued  and 
less  suocossfuUy  accomplished. 

li  is  only  by  the  total  rejection  of  the  theory  of  imitation, 
and  by  admission  of  tlu?  principle  that  the  artist's  true  aim  is  to 
expivvss  his  thoughls  concerning  his  subject,  that  the  way  can 
be  propaixHl  for  any  representation  of  the  invisible,  or  indeed 
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any  pictorial  expression  of  thought  about  God.  Subjects  of  this 
kind  require  the  greatest  delicacy  and  reverence  in  treatment, 
in  order  not  to  offend  by  their  profanity.  It  was  long  before 
God  the  Father  was  ever  represented  in  human  form ;  and  it  is 
most  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  movement  of  art  from  the 
reverence  of  her  earlier  periods  to  the  daring  imagination,  we 
may  even  say  the  audacity,  of  her  noon-day  splendour. 

We  cannot  wonder  at  the  apparent  reluctance  with  which 
she  has  ventured  on  representations  of  the  Divine  Father.  We 
are  told  that  God  made  man  in  His  own  image,  but  the  rever- 
ence of  early  art  dared  not  make  God  in  the  image  of  man. 
With  God  the  Son  it  was  otherwise,  for  since  He  condescended 
to  assume  human  flesh  there  was  no  impiety  in  representing 
Him  as  He  once  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  men.  John  of  Damas- 
cus, in  the  second  of  his  famous  Orations  against  Iconoclasm, 
expresses  the  feeling  on  the  point  entertained  by  the  Church  in 
the  eighth  century,  or  that  section  of  it  which  retained  its  love 
for  pictures  and  images.  "  We  should  be  in  error,"  he  says,  **  if 
we  were  to  make  an  image  of  the  invisible  God,  since  that 
which  is  not  of  bodily  nature,  nor  visible,  and  possesses  neither 
outline  nor  shape,  cannot  be  painted.  We  should  be  doing  what 
is  impious,  if  we  thought  that  images  of  men  made  by  our  hands 
were  gods,  and  paid  them  divine  honours  as  gods.  We  admit, 
however,  notliing  of  this  kind.  But  since  God,  in  His  ineffable 
goodness,  put  on  the  flesh  and  appeared  in  the  flesh  on  earth, 
and  moved  among  men ;  since  He  took  upon  Him  our  nature 
and  the  gross  fabric  of  a  material  frame,  and  likewise  the  form 
and  colour  of  flesh,  we  do  no  wrong  when  we  make  His  image." 
A  human  form  is  offered  by  Scripture  to  the  artist  who  wishes 
to  represent  the  Son  of  Goi  But  the  scriptural  idea  of  Jehovah 
was  a  Being  whose  face  no  man  might  look  upon  and  live.  He 
was  made  known  to  man  by  His  acts.  It  was  not  the  face,  the 
visible  presence,  but  the  hand  of  the  Lord  doing  justice  and 
mercy  which  men  were  permitted  to  behold.  Hence,  in  art,  the 
presence  of  the  Divine  Father  is,  up  to  the  twelfth  century, 
indicated  exclusively  by  a  hand,  frequently  with  rays  of  light 
issuing  from  it. 

Sometimes  the  hand  is  entirely  open,  indicating  the  act  of 
bestowing;  but  it  is  more  frequently  displayed  in  the  act  of 
blessing.  This  is  expressed  in  the  Western  Church  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  thumb  and  the  first  two  fingers  only.  In  the 
Eastern  Church  the  sign  was  more  complicated.  The  ordinary 
way  of  writing  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Greek  paintings  is 
I-C*  X-C  ;*  the  first  and  last  letters  of  each  name  ;  and  in  the 
act  of  blessing,  the  fingers  are  bent  as  nearly  as  possible  into 
•  The  old  form  of  Sigma, 
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the  form  of  those  letters;  the  fore-finger  extended,  as  I; 
the  middle  finger  curved,  as  C  ;  the  thumb  crossed  upon 
the  third  finger,  to  make  X ;  and  the  little  finger  cun^ed  into 
another  C. 

It  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  artist  departi^d 
from  the  reverential  symbolism  of  the  hand ;  but  he  did  not  at 
once  advance  to  a  delineation  of  the  full  figure.  At  first  the 
face  only,  then  the  bust,  and  at  last,  but  still  rarely,  the  entire 
iVamo  is  represented.  The  artist's  meaning  is  sometimes  indi- 
cated by  a  sign  or  inscription.  If  it  is  not,  it  is,  at  this  period, 
diflicult  to  pronounce  certainly  -whether  the  Father  or  the  Son 
is  the  subject  intended.  This  is  partly  because  the  Son  apjiears 
very  frequently,  especially  in  Eastern  art,  in  scenes  in  which 
we  should  have  expected  to  see  the  Father  represented ;  and 
partly  because  the  Father  and  the  Son  were  at  that  time  made 
to  appear  of  the  same  age  and  of  similar  features.  Indeed,  it 
seems  probable  that  when  first  the  artist  ventun^d  on  a  delinea- 
tion of  God  the  Father  in  human  form,  he  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  the  then  recognised  image  of  the  Son.  Afterwanls, 
when  men  had  becf)me  a  little  accustomed  to  the  audacity  of 
th(i  idea,  a  special  character  is  assigned  to  the  lineaments  of  the 
Father.  This  process,  too,  was  a  gradual  one.  At  first  the 
only  distinction  was  in  more  strongly  marked  features,  appa- 
rently indicative  of  greater  energ}',  and  then  in  a  difference  of 
yeai-s,  such  as  is  sugujested  by  the  human  relation  of  father  and 
sou.  Had  the  liberty  of  the  artist's  imagination  never  over- 
passed these  limits  we  should  have  had  little  reason  to  com- 
plain. Whatever  interpretation  we  may  put  on  the  words, 
"  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,'*  it  is  probable  that  the 
artist  felt  that  they  sanctioned  repi-esentations  such  as  those  we 
have  just  mentioned.  But  there  was  no  such  justification  for 
images  of  the  Divine  Being  decomt^d  with  the  signs  of  human 
rank  and  dignity,  with  the  imperial  purple,  or  pontifical  tiara, 
or  kingly  crown ;  and  these  violations  of  good  taste,  to  give 
tliem  no  worse  name,  are  frequent  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Sometimes  the  desire  of  the  artist  to  press  as  much  of  his 
roverence  as  possible  into  symbols  of  earthly  dignity  is  gro- 
tesquely displayed.  In  the  stained-glass  windows  of  St.  Martin- 
^s-Vignes  at  Troyes,  tlie  Father  is  represented  in  Papal  costume, 
but  the  tiara  is  composed  not  of  three  but  of  five  crowns.  To 
this  quaint  exaggemtion  of  Papal  dignity  is  added  a  certain 
infusion  of  kingly  state,  for  all  the  crowns  are  decorated  with 
floriations  and  Jieurs-dc-lis,  like  those  of  the  French  kings.  This 
work  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

At  all  times,  however,  representations  of  the  Father  have 
been  very  few,  compared  with  those  of  the  Son.    The  causes 
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of  this  rarity  are  amply  discussed  by  M.  Didron.     He  summa- 
rizes them  as  follows : — 

"  The  first  of  these  causes  was  probably  the  hatred  felt  by  the 
Gnostics  for  God  the  Father ;  the  second,  the  dread  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  followers  of  Christ  lest  they  should  appear  to  recall  the 
idea  of  Jupiter,  or  to  offer  a  pagan  idol  to  the  adoration  of  ignorant 
Christians ;  the  third,  that  identical  resemblance  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  which  various  texts  of  Holy  Scripture  appear  to  intimate ; 
the  fourth,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son,  who  is  the  Speech  or  Word  of 
the  Father ;  the  fifth,  the  absence  of  any  visible  manifestation  of 
Jehovah,  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  various  texts  of  Scripture  ;  the 
sixth  and  last,  the  difficulty  all  artists  must  have  felt  in  imagining  or 
executing  so  awful  and  sublime  an  image." 

The  second  of  these  causes  was  far  from  imaginary.  The 
character  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  the  highest  ideal  of  majesty  and 
might,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  adopted,  or  more  or  less  nearly 
approached  by  an  artist  who  wished  to  embody  the  idea  of 
deity  in  traits  which  would  clearly  not  be  mistaken  for  those  of 
the  Eternal  Son.  But  a  much  more  active  cause  of  the  rarity 
of  these  representations  was,  no  doubt,  the  inability  of  which 
all  men  must  have  been  conscious  to  make  any  himian  form 
look  divine.  This  task  was  not  imposed  upon  them  in  repre- 
senting the  Son,  since  we  know  that  many  men  could  look 
upon  Him,  as  He  appeared  among  them,  without  recognising 
in  Him  anything  more  than  mortal ;  but  never,  in  all  the  course 
of  sacred  history,  was  Jehovah  seen  by  the  eye  of  man.  There 
were  many  occasions  on  which  His  words  were  heard,  or  His 
angel  appeared ;  but  the  visible  presence  of  Jehovah  on  earth 
is  never  recorded,  and  the  idea,  indeed,  is  distinctly  contra- 
dicted.    No  man  had  seen  God  at  any  time. 

The  difficulty,  however,  might  have  been  overcome,  but  for 
the  fitness  with  which  the  Eternal  Son  may  be  represented  as 
the  Divine  actor  in  almost  all  the  scenes  depicted  by  art.  The 
immediate  agent  in  the  great  act  of  creation  is  declared  in  the 
Nicene  Creed,  as  well  as  in  various  passages  of  Holy  Scripture, 
to  have  been  the  Son,  the  Word  of  God.  The  Angel  of  the 
Lord,  who  appears  in  so  many  scenes  of  the  Old  Testament,  was 
considered  to  be  the  Son.  Moreover,  from  the  earliest  ages,  the 
worship  of  a  *'  crucified  God"  must  have  been  such  a  rock  of 
offence  to  unbelievers,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  habit  in  the 
Church  of  asserting  in  every  way,  in  art,  as  well  as  by  the 
tongue  and  the  pen,  that  the  Crucified  One  whom  they  wor- 
shipped wa^  God  indeed. 

These  considerations  appear  to  us  to  furnish  the  true  reason 
why  the  representation  of  the  Father  so  slowly  comes  into  the 
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practice  of  art.  But  M.  Didron  thinks  otherwise.  He  says, 
"  It  was  rather  a  feeling  of  resentment,  a  sentiment  of  hostihty 
to  strength  and  violence,  by  which  art  was  deterred  from 
attempting  any  representation  of  God  the  Father." 

We  could  not  accept  the  conclusion  that  art  bore  this  testi- 
mony to  tlie  thoughts  of  men  about  God  without  regret.  And 
the  plienomeuon  so  long  survived  the  Gnosticism  of  which  M. 
Didron  considers  it  a  symptom,  tliat  notliing  but  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  in  ait  itself  can  support  his  position.  Since, 
however,  he  argues  the  point  laboriously  and  with  some  in- 
genuity, we  feel  bound  to  suggest  considerations  which  aflfect 
the  cogency  of  liis  reasoning. 

The  grounds  upon  which  his  conclusion  rests  are  the  follow- 
ing : — First,  That  the  Son,  and  even  the  Virgin,  are  put  in  the 
place  of  the  Father ;  secomlly,  that  the  rank  assigned  to  Him  in 
early  Christian  monuments  is  not  always  the  most  honourable ; 
and,  thirdl//,  that  tlie  part  assigned  to  Him  is  occasionally  un- 
dignified, and  even  cniel. 

The  examples  adduced  by  M.  Didron  in  support  of  the  last 
proposition  do  not  appear  to  sustain  it.  On  the  capital  of  a 
pillar  in  Notm  Dame  du  Port,  at  Clermont,  God  is  represented 
as  striking  the  guilty  Adam  with  his  clenched  hand.  How 
wanting  in  the  sense  of  what  is  fitting  in  such  representations 
the  artist  was,  is  shown  by  another  figure  in  the  same  group, — 
that  of  an  angel  who  seizes  the  offender  by  the  beard  and 
plucks  it  out.  Again,  in  a  manuscript  adorned  with  miniatures, 
God  is  represented  as  expelling  Adam  and  Eve  from  the  garden 
with  bow  and  arrow— a  "motive"  probably  suggested  by  the 
Homeric  scene  of  Apollo  taking  vengeance  on  the  Greeks.  Such 
instances,  however,  i)rove  nothing;  for  unworthy  conceptions 
are  not  confined  to  any  single  sphere  of  art.  No  subject,  how- 
ever it  may  possess  the  imagination  or  captivate  the  affections 
of  men,  is  wholly  exempt  from  liability  to  inadequate,  and  even 
improper  treatment.  That  instances  are  to  be  found  in  which 
the  Divine  Father  has  been  repi^esent^d  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
shock  the  feelings,  does  not  prove  that  art  has  done  this  "of 
malice  aforethought."  Her  true  sentiments  are  rather  to  be 
seen  in  the  fear  and  trembling  with  which  she  has  approached 
the  subject,  and  the  hesitating  hand  with  which  she  has  indi- 
cated that  awful  Presence. 

The  only  other  examples  cited  by  M.  Didron  are  in  a  Psalter 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  of  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tuiy,  in  which  the  Deity  is  often  represented  as  holding  in  His 
hands  a  bow  and  arix)ws,  spear,  or  sword.  He  gives  a  woodcut 
of  one  of  them  in  which  the  bow  and  arrows  and  sword  appear. 
This  belongs  to  the  18th  Psalm,  and  is  relieved  from  the  diatge 
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of  an  irreverent  intention  by  its  apt  illustration  of  the  sacred 
text — a  literal  rendering  of  imagery  very  common  among  the 
miniaturists — 

"  Yea,  he  sent  out  his  arrows  and  scattered  them.  .  .  . 
He  teacheth  my  hands  to  war,  so  that  a  bow  of  steel  is  broken  by 

mine  arms. 
Thou  hast  girded  me  with  strength  unto  the  battle ; 
It  is  God  that  avengeth  me,  and  subdueth  the  people  unto  me." 

With  the  view  of  illustrating  his  second  proposition,  that  the 
rank  assigned  to  Grod  the  Father  in  early  Christian  monuments 
is  frequently  not  very  honourable,  M.  Didron  gives  the  follow- 
ing rules  as  to  the  arrangement  of  figures  in  art : — 

1.  The  left  hand  is  inferior  to  the  right.  Christ  is  repre- 
sented enthroned,  with  the  tables  of  the  law  resting  on  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  on  His  left,  and  the  books  written  by  His 
apostles  on  an  altar  on  His  right. 

2.  The  lower  part  is  less  honourable  than  the  upper. 

3.  The  centre  is  more  honourable  than  the  circumference. 

In  the  vaulting 'of  a  cathedral,  or  the  field  of  a  rose-window, 
the  centre  is  assigned  to  God  or  the  Virgin  Mary.  Then  come 
the  different  ordei-s  of  angels,  followed  by  the  various  ranks  of 
saints.  The  order  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy  is  for  the  most 
part  fixed,  but  the  exceptions  to  it  curiously  illustrate  the  pre- 
sent rule.  Thus  martyrs  generally  rank  next  to  apostles,  and 
take  precedence  of  confessors ;  but  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris,  where  most  honour  was  paid  to  intellectual 
services  done  to  the  Church,  confessors  take  precedence  of 
martyrs. 

In  applying  these  rules  to  his  argument,  M.  Didron  brings  in 
evidence  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  points  out 
that  the  Father,  represented  in  one  case  by  the  hand,  in  another 
by  the  face,  is  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  arch,  on  the  exterior 
cordon  of  the  vaulting,  "  where  it  is  exposed  to  all  the  injuries 
of  rain  and  wind ;  while  mere  angels  are  placed  in  the  inner 
cordons,  and  sheltered  from  the  action  of  the  weather ;"  and 
"  God  the  Son,  on  the  contrary,  is  placed  in  the  interior,  care- 
fully protected  from  the  effects  of  rain  and  wind."  He  adduces 
no  case  in  which  the  Father  is  placed  on  the  left  when  He  might 
have  been  on  the  right ;  in  the  lower  part  when  He  might  have 
been  on  the  upper ;  or  in  the  circumference  when  He  might  have 
been  in  the  centre ;  and  we  should  draw  an  inference  the  very 
reverse  of  M.  Didron's,  from  the  fact  that  these  reverential  sym- 
bols are  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  position — the  highest 
point  of  the  exterior  cordon,  behind  and  below  which  all  the 
other  cordons  range. 
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The  most  serious  of  M.  Didron's  arguments,  however,  is  that 
the  Son,  and  even  the  Virgin,  are  often  substituted  for  the  Father 
in  art.  lie  appears  to  us,  in  his  eagerness  to  establish  his  point, 
somewhat  to  overst^ite  the  frequency  with  which  the  Son  is 
placed  in  positions  which  we  sliould  have  expected  to  see  occu- 
pied by  representations  of  the  Father.  But,  admitting  that  the 
practice  was  a  connnon  one,  we  need  not  infer  from  it  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  sentiment  of  hostility  as  M.  Didron  supposes. 
It  was  natural  that  the  imagination  of  the  artist  should  be  more 
readily  dra\vn  to  the  figure  of  the  Son ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  his  very  anxiety  to  avoid  anything  that  might  shock  the 
devoutest  feeling,  should  lead  him  to  repi'esent  the  Father  in 
the  form  of  llim  "  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God." 
"  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  "  I  and 
my  Father  are  one."  lie  felt  that  such  words  as  these^'ave  a 
sanction  to  the  substitution  ;  and  he  hoped  thereby  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  such  a  representation  of  the  Father  as  would 
commend  itself  to  the  love  and  reverence  of  all  beholders, 
than  he  could  if  he  attempted  what  he  knew  must  end  in 
failure,  a  pictorial  representation  of  "the  Eternal,  Immortal, 
Invisible." 

That  the  Virgin  was  ever  admitted  to  the  place  of  the  Father, 
in  art,  would  certainly  be  a  significant  discovery ;  but  we  do 
not  think  it  can  be  made  out.  M.  Didron*s  evidence  of  it  is 
this :  In  the  Eastern  Church  the  forms  of  art  are  stereotyped, 
and  there  have  long  existed  manuscripts  of  instructions  to  the 
painter  for  the  representation  of  eveiy  scene  of  their  religious 
art.  For  tlie  subject  of  Closes  and  the  burning  bush,  the  fol- 
lowing directions  are  given;  "Moses  untying  his  sandals; 
around  him,  sheep;  in  front,  a  burning  bush,  in  the  midst  and 
on  tlie  top  of  which  is  the  Virgin  Iwlding  her  Cliild;  neax  her 
an  angel  looks  towards  Aloses.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bush 
Moses  appears  standing  with  one  hand  extended,  and  holding  a 
rod  in  the  other."  These  directions  have  been  obeyed  not  only 
in  the  Eiist,  but  even  in  the  West,  where  Byzantine  influence 
has  prevailed.  They  are  followed  in  a  sculpture  on  the  northern 
gateway  at  Cliartres ;  in  a  painting  on  wood  \vrongly  attributed 
to  King  liene ;  in  miniatures  in  the  Speciiluvi  HuvvaruB  Salva- 
tionist and  other  Mss. ;  in  tapestry  in  the  cathedral  of  Sheims, 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  clearly,  therefore,  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance to  discover  their  meaning.  If  this  be  a  representation 
of  (lod  in  the  form  of  the  Virgin,  it  is  an  effort  of  audacious 
profanity,  without  parallel  in  art;  for  M.  Didron  has  no  other 
argument. 

The  sacred  text  shows  us  that  for  the  pictorial  representation 
of  the  event,  the  image  of  no  Divine  person  is  required : — ^"  And 
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the  Angd  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  (Moses)  in^  a  flame  of 
fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush ;  and  he  looked,  and,  behold,  the 
bush  burned  with  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed.  And 
Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside,  and  see  this  great  sight,  why 
the  bush  is  not  burnt"  (Exod.  iii.  2,  3).  It  is  clear  jfrom  these 
words  that  Moses  saw  no  angel,  nothing  but  the  flame  and  the 
bush ;  and  the  voice  came  from  the  midst  of  the  bush.  Why, 
then,  does  the  Virgin  appear  here  at  all,  so  many  hundred  years 
before  her  birth  ?  The  explanation  of  this  difiiculty  is  suggested 
by  the  inscription  under  the  picture  attributed  to  King  E^n^: 
"  Eubrum  quem  viderat  Moyses  incombustum,  conservatam 
agnovimus  tuam  laudabilem  Virginitatem,  Sancta  Dei  Genetiix." 
There  are  verses  to  the  same  effect  on  the  tapestry  of  Rheims. 
The  bush  which  was  in  flames  without  being  consumed  was  in 
the  Greek  Church  held  to  be  a  type,  and  even  a  proof,  of  the 
dogma  that  the  mother  of  our  Lord  was  a  virgin  mother. 
AMX)n's  rod  and  Gideon's  fleece  were  regarded  as  having  a 
similar  significance. 

If  the  intention  had  been  to  delineate  the  historical  scene, 
and  the  Virgin  had  been  put  in  the  place  of  the  Deity,  she 
would  in  all  probability  have  held  a  scroll  containing  the  words 
which  Moses  heard  from  the  bush.  But  there  is  no  scroll  pro- 
ceeding either  from  the  flame  or  from  the  hand  of  the  Angel. 
The  historical  bearings  of  the  scene  are  to  the  eye  of  the  Greek 
Church  so  completely  lost  in  its  typical  import,  that  everything 
is  sacrificed  to  make  that  prominent.  There  is  a  legend  attached 
to  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  TEpine  at  Chalons,  which  is 
curiously  illustrative  of  this.  On  the  Eve  of  the  Annunciation,  in 
one  of  the  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  some  shepherds,  tending 
their  flocks  near  Ch§.lons,  just  before  nightfall,  saw  a  white  thorn 
bush  shining  with  a  strange  light ;  the  shepherds,  and  it  seems 
their  flocks  too,  ran  towards  it,  and  there  arose  from  the  midst 
of  the  bush,  which  seemed  to  be  in  flames,  a  small  statue  of 
Mary  holding  Jesus  in  her  arms.  The  church  was  built  on  the 
spot  where  the  bush  grew,  to  commemorate  the  event.  It  is 
said  that  the  identical  statue  is  there  still ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  apse  there  is  a  painted  window,  representing  the  bush  in 
flames  and  Mary  in  the  midst.  The  townspeople  of  Chalons, 
the  peasants,  the  shepherds,  and  even  the  sheep,  are  on  their 
knees  before  the  bush. 

In  the  porch  of  the  great  church  at  the  Monastery  of  Chilin- 
dari,  on  Mount  Athos,  there  is  a  fresco  representing  Gideon 
squeezing  his  fleece ;  and  in  the  fleece,  just  as  in  the  miraculous 

^  That  is,  in  Oieformj  not,  in  the  midst,  of  a  flame.  The  appearance  was 
thi|t  of  a  flame,  the  actual  presence  that  of  the  Angel.  This  is  clear  from 
what  follows. 
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thoru  of  Clullous,  there  appears  a  small  iiuage  of  the  Virgin, 
white  as  the  fleece  itself.  It  caiuiot  be  urged  that  the  Virgin  is 
lien*  substituted  for  the  Divine  Being. 

It  may  be  thought  stmnge  tliat  in  the  picture  of  the  type, 
the  tiling  typified  should  be  painted.  We  might  have  expected 
that  tamiliarity  with  the  intention  of  these  typical  forms  would 
have  made  any  explanation  of  them  unnecessary ;  just  as  by 
the  sign  of  the  lamb,  the  fish,  or  the  cross,  Chnst  was  under- 
stood, God  the  Father  by  the  hand,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the 
dove ;  so  we  might  have  thought  that  tliis  doctrine  would  have 
been  more  appropriately  taught  by  representations  of  the  burn- 
ing bush,  of  Aaron's  rod,  or  of  Gideon's  fleece,  alone,  than  by 
the  pictorud  prt.»sence  of  the  Virgin  herself.  But  with  the 
Gn^eks  it  was  not  so.  They  are  ever  reaching  forward,  even  in 
art,  froiij  the  sign  to  the  thing  signified.  And  this  tendency  of 
tlieirs  is  aided  by  their  habit  of  personification  of  abstract  ideas. 
A  Greek  MS.  of  the  ninth  century,  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris, 
furnishes  some  curious  instunces  of  this.  There  is  a  picture  of 
Nathan  before  David ;  but  the  historical  fact  yields  in  import- 
ance to  the  ideal  significance  of  the  scene,  and  instead  of  leav- 
ing the  beholder  to  draw  his  own  lesson,  an  allegorical  figure, 
recognised  by  her  name,  Metanoia,  written  above,  teaches  the 
lesson  of  penitence  by  her  bowled  head  and  tearful  eye,  and  the 
sobs  rising  in  her  throat.  So  while  he  tends  his  flocks  on  the 
slopes  around  Ifethlehem,  we  are  not  allowed  to  foi^t  the 
heavenly  presence  that  is  with  him;  as  he  sings  his  divine 
songs,  a  figure  of  the  melody  which  Heaven  had  put  in  his 
liejirt  sits  by  his  side  ;  as  he  smites  the  lion  and  the  bear, 
the  might  with  which  Heaven  nerves  his  arm  stands  with 
encouraging  gesture  behind.  So  it  is  in  the  Greek  representa- 
tions of  the  parables;  and  here  the  principle  is  often  stretched 
ev(.Mi  further ;  for  not  only  is  the  interpretation  of  the  parable 
brought  prominently  into  the  picture,  but  the  parable  itself 
(as  that  of  the  tares,  refeiTed  to  above),  so  far  as  it  appeals  to 
the  imagination,  is  often  whoUy  excluded. 

We  are  compelled,  then,  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Didron's  conclu- 
sion that  ai-t  displays  anytliing  like  hostility  towards  the  First 
reison  of  the  Tiinity.  There  is  abundant  reason  to  explain  the 
rarity  of  these  representations  without  resorting  to  any  such 
pain i 111  supposition.  Indeed  the  testimony  of  art  seems  to  lead 
to  the  opi)osit(?!  conclusion.  It  shows  that  the  name  of  the 
Kath(*r  has  been  hallowed.  It  has  been  named  with  fear  cer- 
tainly, l)ut  with  no  unloving  fear.  Tlie  fault  which  we  have  to 
find  is  rather  that  of  over  fiuniliarity  in  dealing  with  so  awful 
a  subject. 

The  obstacles  which  checked  the  pictorial  representation  rf 
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God  the  Father  for  so  many  centuries,  existed,  though  with  a 
lower  degree  of  force,  in  the  case  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For 
although  He  never  appears  in  person  to  man  in  all  sacred  his- 
tory, nevertheless  Scripture  provides  a  symbol  which  art  could 
not  reject.  Hence  at  every  period  of  Christian  art  a  white  dove 
has  been  the  recognised  representative  of  the  Divine  Spirit — 
white  to  indicate  the  light,  which  is  in  art  a  perpetual  attribute 
of  Deity.  There  is,  however,  a  curious  exception  to  this  rule  in 
the  case  of  a  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Here  the 
Spirit  of  God,  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  before  the 
creation  of  light,  is  painted  as  black  as  the  formless  earth.  A 
French  miniature  of  the  same  period  represents  the  Spirit  as  the 
breath  (Trvev/za)  of  the  other  Divine  Persons.  The  Father  and 
Son  sit  opposite  to  one  another.  The  Spirit,  in  the  form  of  a 
dove,  hovers  between  with  extended  wings,  their  tips  touching 
the  lips  of  each  figure,  "  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son"  like  breath. 

The  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  depicted  as  a  dove,  not 
only  on  all  occasions  in  history  on  which  He  has  assumed  that 
form,  but  also  in  representations  of  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The 
dove  likewise  appears  hovering  over  the  heads  of  prophets,  and 
even  of  saints  of  post-apostolic  times. 

Up  to  the  tenth  century,  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity 
was  indicated  by  this  sign  only ;  but  from  that  time  forward 
He  is  also  represented  in  human  form, — at  first,  as  a  man  of 
mature  years  only,  but  afterwards  in  every  stage  of  life  from 
infancy  to  old  age.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in 
representations  of  the  Trinity,  if  the  Three  Persons  are  not  of 
the  same  age,  the  Son  or  the  Spirit,  or  both,  are  younger  than 
the  Father ;  never  the  reverse.  In  this  case  the  idea  of  the 
filiation  of  the  Son  and  the  procession  of  the  Spirit,  is  sug- 
gested; if  there  is  no  difference  in  years,  the  equality  and 
co-eternity  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

There  is  jfrequently  found  a  very  remarkable  literal  rendering 
of  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  in  the  representation  of  Christ  sur- 
rounded by  seven  doves,  sometimes  one  of  them  only,  some- 
times all  of  them  having  the  nimbus.  These  represent  the 
seven  spirits  which,  it  has  been  believed,  were  signified  by  the 
words  of  the  prophecy,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon 
him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of 
counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  piety ;  and  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  him."^ 

1  Isaiah  xi.  2,  3. — So  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate.  Our  version  is 
slightly  diflferent :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  .  .  .  the 
spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  and  shall  make  him  of 
quick  understandulg  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord."    Our  version  follows  the 
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If  there  has  been  any  hesitation  or  coldness  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  oth(^r  pei-sons  of  the  Trinity,  this  appears  in  the 
stron<;est  light  by  contrast  with  the  abundantly  li-equent,  and, 
if  we  may  so  say,  tlie  affectionate  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
Christ  the  Son.  The  story  of  His  life  furnishes  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects  of  Christian  painting  and  sculpture ;  but  art  has 
ventured  to  depict  scenes  which  the  human  eye  has  never 
belield:  the  Word  creating  the  world,  speaking  to  men,  in- 
spiring prophets  ;  the  Son  taking  comisel  with  the  Father,  sent 
on  His  mission  to  the  earth,  descending  into  Hades,  rising  from 
the  tomb,  returning  again  to  the  skies,  welcomed  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  and  at  length  appearing  as  the  Judge  of 
all  mankind. 

In  aU  these  scenes  our  Lord  appears  in  art  in  human  form. 
It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that  the  same  ancient  rever- 
ence which  indicated  the  presence  of  the  Father  by  a  hand,  and 
that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  a  dove,  likewise  forbade  any  realistic 
representation  of  the  Son,  even  when  He  wore  human  flesh. 
Hence  during  the  first  ten  centuries  He  appears  in  ideal  form, 
youthful  and  beardless.  like  the  ever  yoimg  gods  of  Greece, 
years  and  sorrow  make  no  impression  on  Him.  He  appears  thus, 
not  only  when  seated  at  the  Father's  right  hand,  or  when  per- 
forming some  groat  act  of  Divine  power,  but  in  the  scenes  of  His 
humiliation  and  death,  and  even  on  the  cross.  This  notion  of  the 
ideal  perfection  of  the  youthful  form  is  illustrated  by  a  bas- 
relief  (^f  the  translation  of  Elijah  on  one  of  the  ancient  sarco- 
])hagi.  The  venerable  prophet,  as  he  rises  to  heaven  in  the 
chariot  of  tire,  and  leaves  eaith  and  all  its  painful  weari- 
ness below,  is  re])resented  young  and  smooth  of  cheek.  So 
was  our  Saviour.  The  practice,  however,  began  to  die  out  in 
the  (4ev(mth  century ;  and  during  the  period  of  transition  the 
works  of  the  same  artist  sometimes  show  the  different  mean- 
in^f  attached  to  the  two  styles  of  rc^presentatioiu  The  two 
following  subjects,  from  the  carved  ivory  covers  of  a  manu- 
script, furnish  an  example.  On  one  side,  our  Saviour  is  on  the 
cross,  suffering  mortal  pains,  and  bending  towards  His  mother, 
who,  with  the  apostle  John,  stands  below.  His  divinity  is 
declared  l)y  iconographic  signs,  and  the  sun  and  moon  are  re- 

IFfbrcw  in  repeating  tlie  expression,  **  The  fear  of  the  Lord."  Thia  word  ii 
in  the  Se])tiiagint  translated  first  eu0-6/3efa,  and  then  ^Qp6t  0eo8,  while  pkUu 
and  thuor  Domini  represent  it  in  the  Vulgate.  Except  in  thia  point,  the 
Septiiagiut  and  the  Vulgate  are  closer  to  the  Hebrew  in  their  rendering  of 
the  passage  than  our  version.  The  variation  may  liave  arisen  from  a  denre 
to  make  up  tlie  ])erfect  numhcr,  Seven.  Its  adoj>tion  in  art  waa  probahly 
not  ind('|K>ndent  of  its  consistency  with  the  text  of  the  Apooalyiiae^  which 
describes  *'  the  Lamb,  having  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes,  viAtcft  on  'Af 
seven  spirits  o/God.^^ 
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presented  as  bowing  before  Him,  but  He  is  still  suffering  mortal 
sorrow,  and  accordingly  He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  middle 
age,  worn  and  wounded.  On  the  other  side,  He  is  already 
victorious  over  death  and  the  grave ;  He  sits  on  a  throne  in 
the  midst  of  an  aureole,  with  the  symbols  of  the  four  evange- 
lists round  Him.  His  right  hand  is  lifted  in  benediction ;  in 
the  left  is  a  scroll ;  and  a  book  rests  on  His  knees.  Here, 
therefore,  He  appears  youthful  and  beardless,  and  with  no 
marks  of  weariness  or  woe. 

After  the  twelfth  century,  the  youthful  form  is  very  rare. 
The  face  of  Christ  becomes  more  sad ;  He  has  now  made  ac- 
quaintance with  grief.  Happier  incidents  are  rarely  sought  by 
the  artist ;  and  while  He  is  represented  in  the  scenes  of  His 
sharpest  suffering  on  earth  as  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  He  appears 
in  the  skies  as  the  Judge  of  all  mankind,  the  Rex  tremendce 
Majestatis  of  the  Dies  Irce. 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  attraction  to  the  human  form 
in  representations  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  art  has 
admitted  other  signs  also  into  her  service.  According  to  the 
symbolism  of  the  Mosaic  law,  by  the  descriptions  of  the  Pro- 
phets, by  the  declaration  of  the  Baptist,  and  in  the  imagery  of 
the  Apocalypse,  Christ  was  the  Lamb  of  God  ;  and  this  symbol 
of  a  lamb  is  in  very  frequent  use  in  art.  It  is  often  borne  in 
the  arms  of  the  Baptist,  who  always  points  to  it  with  the  finger. 
And  whatever  the  surroundings  may  be,  it  is  adorned  with  the 
cruciform  nimbus,  and  it  often  bears  the  resurrection  cross. 
The  Lamb  of  the  Apocalypse  is  different.  Its  distinguishing 
marks  are  the  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes ;  and  whatever  the 
position  of  the  Lamb  may  be,  they  are  so  placed  that  all  of 
them  may  be  visible.  Thus,  in  a  French  miniature  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  there  is  an  apocalyptic  Lamb  with  its  side 
to  the  spectator.  The  seven  horns  are  in  a  row  at  the  top  of 
the  head;  one  eye  is  in  the  ordinary  position,  and  the  six 
others  are  in  two  rows  down  the  same  side  of  the  neck.  Be- 
low them  all,  at  the  side  of  the  chest,  is  the  wound  of  the  spear, 
with  blood  streaming  from  it. 

There  were  many  other  ways  of  representing  Christ,  but  it 
is  unnecessary  to  make  further  allusion  to  them,  as  they  are 
fully  and  admirably  set  forth  in  the  recent  work  of  Mrs.  Jame- 
son and  Lady  Eastlake. 

All  these  details,  however,  show  that  the  productions  of  the 
Christian  artist  make  a  strong  claim  on  our  attention  of  a  nature 
collateral  to  their  purpose,  and  in  a  great  measure  independent  of 
their  value  as  examples  of  art.  Art  has  done  much  more  than 
please  and  purify  the  aesthetic  faculties  of  men.  The  works  of 
the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  the  enameUist  and  the  miniaturist. 
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ibnn  a  most  valuable  historical  record.  There  is  no  careful 
statement  of  doctrine,  no  ill-concealed  desire  to  place  a  cherished 
dogma  in  the  most  favourable  light.  The  teaching  is  iincon- 
s(!i<.)us,  unconscious  as  the  revelation  of  the  habits  and  ci^'ilisa- 
tion  of  remote  periods,  which  is  made  to  us  in  their  language. 
Media'val  art  beai-s  witness  to  changes  in  the  minds  of  men  from 
gladness  to  gloom,  from  reverence  to  audacity,  or  from  faith  to 
scei)ticism,  just  as  the  bouldei*s  on  the  lower  Alps  testify  to  the 
en(.)rmoiis  glaciei-s  which  once  covered  their  sides.  But  her 
gloiy  is  in  the  instruction  which  she  has  given,  and  which  she 
still  gives  to  the  devout.  She  preaches  semions  to  the  eye  more 
eloquent  than  those  which  are  heard  with  the  ear.  And  by 
giving  heed  to  these  lessons,  we  may  appropriate  to  our  owu 
use  the  united  concei)tions  of  successive  ages  of  the  Church,  and 
thus  arrive  fit  a  more  com]ilete  comprehension  of  every  incident 
of  sacred  story,  and  a  more  thorough  ai)preciation  of  the  ino\inj; 
thoughts  and  fi^'lings  of  men,  who,  while  they  wert^  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves,  yet  attained  an  eminence  of  piety  and 
vig(jur  of  laitli  which  seem  to  place  them  beyond  our  reach.  If 
these  things  be  so,  the  works  of  the  mediajval  masters,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  their  conventionalism  or  their  unrealism,  cannot 
be  unworthy  of  a  patient  study. 
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Art.  VII. —  1.  IHscorso  del  SencUore  Marchese^  Ghmlterio  nella 
seduta  del  2  Dicembre  1864,  ^  Progetto  deLeggejper  il  tras- 
ferimento  della  Cajpitale  a  Firervze.     Favale  &  Cie. 

2.  La  Translation  de  la  Capitate  et  la  Convention  du  15  Sep- 
tenibre.   Discours  du  Chevalier  Bon-compaffni,    Turin,  1864. 

There  are  events  in  a  people's  history  which  bear  upon  their 
face  the  features  of  capital  turning-points,  as  strikingly  as  in 
an  individual's  life  certain  years  are  stamped  with  the  indelibly 
impressive  marks  of  epochs.  The  instinctive  effect  of  both  is 
alike  on  those  who  experience  them.  On  finding  itself  in  the 
actual  presence  of  such  moments  of  weight,  the  mind  is  forcibly 
impelled  to  pause  and  ponder — to  look  back  inquiringly  at  the 
extent  of  ground  that  has  been  travelled  over,  and  then  to 
consider  anxiously  what  may  remain  to  be  encountered  in  the 
future.  Such  pregnant  instances  irresistibly  suggest  taking 
a  survey ;  for  by  no  other  process  than  that  of  measuring  the 
relative  strength  of  the  difficulties  already  contended  against, 
and  of  the  force  already  brought  to  bear  thereon,  can  we  obtain 
some  trustworthy  clues  to  the  perplexities  that  may  be  anti- 
cipated, and  to  the  probabilities  of  their  being  successfully  dealt 
with.  In  presence  of  a  future  that  darkly  advances  forcing  on 
us  a  deep  feeling  of  its  weightiness,  it  is  impossible  not  to  turn 
for  guidance  to  the  lights  of  experience  and  practical  facts.  It 
is  at  a  moment  inviting  such  review — a  moment  plainly  mark- 
ing the  sharp  passage  between  two  most  important  periods  in 
her  political  life — that  Italy  has  arrived,  by  the  transfer  of  the 
seat  of  Government  away  from  the  city  and  the  province  that 
served  as  the  cradle  for  her  national  infancy.  As  long  as  Italy 
continues  to  exist  as  one  State,  the  step  so  taken  must  prove  a 
memorable  era  in  her  destinies  and  her  progress,  marking  the 
stride  made  from  the  sprawling  condition  of  babydom  into  the 
organic  shape  assumed  by  boyhood  growing  strong.  Italy  has 
entered  upon  her  teens — a  term  in  fife  exposed  to  many  perils, 
fraught  with  many  risks.  What  then  are  the  chances  that 
Italy  will  survive  the  dangers  that  she  has  thus  made  herself 
liable  to  encounter  ?  The  question  is  one  which  every  person 
must  be  asking  himseK  who  takes  the  remotest  interest  in  the 
politics  of  our  times ;  for  however  varied  are  the  sympathies  of 
men  in  the  great  interests  at  stake,  all  acknowledge  the  Italian 
revolution  to  be  the  most  startling  event  of  our  day,  and  all 
therefore  watch  its  course  intently  from  their  point  of  view.  On 
all  sides,  therefore,  speculation  has  been  intensely  stimulated  to 
estimate  the  practical  consequences  that  will  flow  from  the 
measure  that  has  been  ventured  upon.     Is  this  an  exercise  of 
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legitimate  ellbi't,  imposing  none  but  a  wholesome  strain  on  the 
hoily  j)olitic,  and  therefore  conducive  to  its  progress  in  strength  ? 
Or  is  this  one  of  those  premature  acts  of  indulgence,  that,  being 
bt^yond  the  velars  of  this  body  politic,  are  mere  acts  of  precocioius 
lictMiso  which  must  open  the  door  to  a  burst  of  wild  excesses, 
that  cannot  but  drain  the  constitution,  and  huny  the  youthful 
system  into  an  early  decline?  This  is  the  question  which 
pcuple  have  l)ecn  eagerly  canvassing,  and  which,  in  our  turn, 
we  propose  to  consider  in  this  paper.  By  plucking  the  seat  of 
government  out  of  Piedmont,  and  pitching  it  in  Tuscany,  has 
Italy  gained  or  lost  in  her  powers  for  coping  with  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangei*s  inherent  in  the  task  she  has  taken  in  hand  of 
consolidating  lier  political  conformation  ?  Does  a  careful  survey 
of  the  elements  at  work  in  the  Peninsula,  warrant  the  inference 
tliat  this  measure  has  been  productive  of  a  disturbance  of  forces 
that  will  materially  wwiken  the  capacity  of  the  Italians  to 
mast(»r  those  obstacles  which  they  must  master,  if  they  are  to 
succeed  in  s(»,euring  the  final  establishment  of  their  country,  by 
its  being  calculated  to  foment  intestine  passion,  which  Tiill 
l)reak  up  that  remarkable  and  spontaneous  unity  of  action  that 
has  been  hitherto  so  astonishing  a  feature  in  the  Italian  revo- 
lution 1  In  short,  does  Italy  wear  merely  the  false  mask  of 
])rogi'ess,  behind  which  there  is  gathering  a  tainted  mass  of 
decomposing  virus,  which  will  infallibly  inundate  tlie  whole 
syst(;m,  and  thus  destroy  an  union  which  is  too  recent  to  have 
any  cohesive  force  of  its  own  ? 

it  would  be  a  w^ork  of  pure  supererogation  to  dilate  upon  the 
foundation  there  is  for  ascribing  real  gravity  to  the  situation 
produced  by  the  sudden  changes  that  have  been  decreed  in 
Italy.  The  very  child  that  nins  can  read  the  signs  of  serious- 
ness upon  the  aspect  of  aftaii's,  and  experience  the  sensation  of 
b(»ing  under  an  atmosphere  heavy  with  weighty  contingencies. 
\s\\  have  no  need  to  be  told  that  the  position  of  the  moment  is 
felt  to  be  attended  with  anxieties;  wdiat  we  would  care  to  be 
informed  of  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  perils  that  inspire  anxiety, 
whether  they  are  created  by  the  new  oi-ganizatipn  just  adopted, 
or  are  of  an  old  origin ;  and  if  so,  then  whether  there  be  ground 
for  assuming  that  tlie  force  of  these  perils  wiU  derive  intensity 
from  the  })()liti(ral  conditions  that  have  been  inaugurated  by  the 
dethnnienu^nt  of  Piedmont  and  the  Piedmontese  from  the  proud 
position  which  they  have  herctofoi-e  held  in  the  hierarchy  of 
Italian  ].)rovincialisms.  The  dangers  which  Italy  has  cause 
to  ai>])rehend  are  of  two  distinct  kinds,  and  proc(K3d  therefore 
from  two  distinct  sources.  With  the  one  kind  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  ()ccu[)y  ourselves.  It  comprises  the  dangera  that  can 
descend  uj)on  Italy  from  abroad.    By  their  nature  these  do  not 
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admit  being  reduced  to  certainties  and  necessities,  for  they 
depend  on  conditions  always  liable  to  accidental  modifications, 
and  especially  on  the  exercise  of  a  prudence  which  can  dissipate 
in  an  incalculable  degree  menacing  elements  of  this  order.  There 
is  no  absolute  necessity  that  Italy  must  come  in  collision  with 
Austria  within  a  given  time,  and  still  less  is  there  an  absolute 
necessity  why  Austria  must  fall  upon  Italy,  unless  she  be  im- 
prudently provoked  to  do  so  by  the  latter.  Dangers  under  this 
head  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  absolute  and  unavoid- 
able. Rashness  can  conjure  these  up,  while  one  individuars 
adroitness  is  often  enough  to  get  rid  of  them.  Not  so  is  it  with 
angry  elements  dwelling  within  the  system.  No  expenditure 
of  dexterity  will  contrive  to  avoid  ultimate  collision  with  ele- 
ments of  antagonism  and  dissension  that  have  once  taken  root 
in  the  body.  Either  the  constitution  must  silently  absorb  and 
throw  these  off,  or  there  must  ensue  violent  throes  and  crises. 
One  or  the  other  must  happen,  for  it  is  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  existence  to  grapple  with  the  unwholesomeness  that 
may  be  lodged  within  the  system.  This  must  be  got  rid  of,  or 
in  its  turn  it  will  ruin  the  constitution.  Should  it  therefore 
appear  that  the  state  of  things  created  by  the  recent  changes  in 
Italy  has  swollen  inward  elements  of  opposition  in  the  country, 
and  lowered  the  force  for  grappling  with  these,  then  we  should 
have  to  conclude  that  the  chances  for  the  consolidation  of  a 
large  Italian  State  have  been  impaired  by  what  has  happened. 

The  internal  elements  of  opposition  wherewith  the  unitarian 
movement  in  Italy  cannot  fail  to  have  to  deal,  and  which,  as 
internal,  are  necessarily  exposed  to  be  affected  by  a  measure  of 
strictly  internal  bearing,  may  be  classed  imder  the  following 
heads : — I.  Local  feelings  of  provincial  and  municipal  jealousies. 
II.  The  outlawry  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces.  III.  The  Eoman 
problem,  which  must  be  subdivided  into  a  narrow  question  of 
mere  local  aptitude,  confined  solely  to  a>consideration  of  practical 
difficulties,  in  the  way  of  providing  an  appropriate  establish- 
ment for  two  distinct  authorities  within  one  city ;  and  into  a 
religious  question  of  wide  range,  directly  connected  with  the 
grave  problem  of  the  relations  which  should  exist  between 
Church  and  State — with  the  peculiar  interests  involved  by  the 
Pope's  unique  position,  and  affecting  in  countless  ways  the 
many  chords  in  the  human  heart  which  are  attached  to  religious 
scruples.  Within  these  categories  lie  the  real  difficulties  which 
the  Italian  unitarians  cannot  avoid  having  to  contend  against. 
All  else  is  accidental,  and  not  of  native  growth ;  but  these,  in  so 
far  as  they  exist,  spring  out  of  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
subject-matter  under  treatment;  and  those  who  have  undertaken 
to  deal  with  this,  must  make  up  their  minds  that  they  will  have 
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to  deal  with  these  difticiilties.  Let  us  examine  then  their  nature, 
and  see  how  far  the  transfer  from  Turin  to  Florence  of  the 
seat  of  Government  can  affect  them,  either  for  better  or  worse. 

I.  Tlie  jealous  feelings  supposed  to  animate  the  many  ancient 
and  proud  municipalities  of  Italy,  have  been  all  along  jmraded,  by 
those  who  are  averse  to  the  unification  of  tliat  country,  as  the 
rock  whereon  that  project  must  go  to  wreck.  It  is  certain  tliat 
tlie  i)ast  history  of  Italy  woidil  seem  to  justify  such  an  opinion. 
But  the  facts  of  the  last  five  yeai-s  have  signally  confuted  these 
sinister  prognostications,  so  as  not  only  to  inflict  bitter  disappoint- 
ment on  the  enemies  of  an  united  Italy,  but  to  surprise  even  those 
who  were  disposed  to  rely  on  an  improved  political  feeling  in  the 
peo])le.  Still,  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  persons  that  the  con- 
coixl  and  hearty  ac(iuiescence  in  the  new  order  of  things,  which 
have  so  remarkably  distinguished  the  proceedings  of  the  Italiaus 
since  1859,  was  not  of  an  enduring  nature,  inasmuch  as  it 
rest(id  on  a  sense  of  provisional  necessity.  The  dread  of  im- 
pending Austrian  restomtion  was  supposed  to  be  the  sole  motive 
whicli  lor  the  moment  made  the  populations  pull  together 
cordially  mitil  they  felt  themselves  relieved  from  the  detested 
contingency,  wliile  the  general  acquiescence  in  a  Government 
vested  in  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  seated  in  Piedmont,  was 
assumed  to  be  due  only  to  a  sense  that  the  situation  of  the 
moment  imperatively  conmianded  strength  to  be  husbanded 
and  recruited,  in  order  to  accomplish  national  independence  by 
plucking  Eome  out  of  the  grasp  of  priestly  rule.  According  to 
this  view,  the  unitarian  feeling  is  essentially  ephemeral  and 
dece])tive  in  its  nature,  proceeding  from  calculation  inspired  by 
political  craft.  The  Union  was  represented  as  merely  a  means 
adopted  towards  an  end,  this  end  being  the  establishment  of 
fnui  government  in  Italy — the  emancipation  fi-om  foreign  rule. 
This  goal  once  attained,  then  the  feelings,  now  supposed  to  be 
suppressed  artfully,  but  with  painful  effort,  would  burst  forth 
with  irresistible  force,  and  the  x>ent-up  passions  of  municipal 
pride,  of  provincial  susceptibilities,  now  fretting  at  the  curb  set 
upon  them,  would  nm  their  free  course,  and  constitute  a  federal 
Italy.  It  may  be  fearlessly  asserted  tliat  nothing  could  ever 
have  been  inventcnl  to  apjJy  a  more  crucial  test  to  this  theory 
of  angi'ily  chafing  local  feelings  ready  to  burst  forth  on  the 
tii-st  occasion,  than  the  cireumstances  which  attended  the  re- 
moval of  the  capital  from  Turin  to  Florence.  There  was  not  a 
circumstance  wantijig  that  could  ])rovokc  and  stimulate  the 
]KH;uliar  irritjition  which  we  were  asked  to  believe  existed  so 
largely.  In  the  fii-st  ])lace,  the  people  were  taken  quite  aback 
by  the  announced  measure.     Thus  it  came  on  them  not  only 
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without  preparation,  but  under  conditions  to  give  a  shock  to 
feelings  they  had  been  stimulated  to  cherish.  Eome  as  the 
metropolis,  had  become  the  accepted  cry  of  all  Italian  Liberals, 
the  current  formula  of  all  political  parties  in  the  Peninsula. 
In  the  fixed  gaze  on  Eome  as  the  point  on  which  to  march, 
public  attention  had  utterly  lost  sight  of  the  possibility  of  pre- 
viously removing  from  Turin  to  some  other  spot  the  seat  of 
Government.  Tlierefore,  when  the  surprise  occurred,  it  came, 
in  a  manner,  to  dash  a  sudden  sensation  of  chilling  disappoint- 
ment over  excited  feelings,  and  at  the  same  time  directly  to 
provoke  an  outburst  of  dormant  rivalries  and  jealousies.  For 
to  the  claims  of  Eome  all  Italian  populations  had  in  a  concert 
proclaimed  their  deference;  but  no  public  feeling  had  been 
awakened  in  regard  to  the  pre-eminence  of  any  other  city ;  and 
what  could  be  more  natural — when  the  stereotyped  programme 
was  to  be  unexpectedly  departed  from — than  that  some  dis- 
cussions should  arise  amongst  the  many  illustrious  cities  with 
which  Italy  is  studded,  as  to  the  superiority  of  their  individual 
claims  and  position  for  metropolis  ? 

Surely  there  never  could  be  a  subject  more  legitimately  cal- 
culated to  inspire  at  least  some  debate.  For  were  there  not,  at 
aU  events,  the  two  splendid  cities  of  Milan  and  Naples — the 
one  illustrious  with  proud  associations,  the  other  still  palpitat- 
ing with  the  fresh  seK-sacrifice  of  its  royal  rank,  which  not  only 
might  have  been  expected  to  dispute  the  title  of  Florence  to 
precedence,  but  were  in  recognised  possession  of  such  striking 
eminence,  and  of  such  natural  advantages,  as  to  bring  their 
names  of  a  necessity  at  once  to  mind,  when  it  became  a  ques- 
tion of  pitching  upon  an  appropriate  site  for  a  new  capital  ? 
Every  existing  circumstance  thus  seemed  to  concur  against  the 
possibility  of  a  selection  imder  the  most  favourable  conditions 
being  acquiesced  in  cordially  by  the  nation,  much  more  so 
when  this  selection  was  arrived  at  without  the  nation  being 
consulted,  and  in  the  always  unpopular  mystery  of  a  diplo- 
matic transaction.  Yet  the  selection  made  for  the  nation  by 
its  statesmen  was  not  only  ratified  by  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
but  in  spite  of  incidents  specially  calculated  to  foment  a  sense 
of  local  pride,  no  sound  of  protest  could  be  extracted  by  some 
mischievous  agitators  from  the  communities,  whose  natural  feel- 
ings might  have  been  expected  to  be  particularly  predisposed 
to  wounded  susceptibility.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  political  self-restraint  which  was  shown  by 
the  Italians  on  this  occasion,  and  especially  by  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  city  of  Naples.  Also,  amongst  the  repeated  disappoint- 
ments which  the  Eeactionists  have  met  with,  none  has  been 
bitterer  than  what  they  experienced  in  the  signal  failure  at  this 
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conjuncture  of  the  anticipations  they  had  so  confidently  in- 
(lul^^^ed  in.  What  then  happened  at  Naples  deliberately,  on 
rcflciction,  and  amidst  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  dash 
"wildly  along  a  coui^se  of  disaffected  irritation,  is  an  example  of 
calm  self-possession  in  a  critical  moment,  pregnant  with  in- 
struction, and  meriting  serious  consideration. 

The  town  of  Xaples  was  undisguisedly  hostile  to  the  adminis- 
tration. The  shrill  tongue  of  stricture  rang  loudly  and  vehe- 
mently in  all  classes  against  the  men  and  the  measures  of 
Ciovernment.  The  spirit  of  opposition  luxuriated  in  a  chorus 
of  biting  comi)laint  at  the  incapacity,  the  follies,  the  clique- 
te-mper  of  those  who  had  been  governing  Naples  for  Victor 
Emmanuel.  This  had  gone  so  far,  that  on  a  recent  occasion 
it  was  enough  for  a  man  to  have  received  a  well-deserved  repri- 
mand at  the  hands  of  liis  official  superiors  to  make  him  an 
object  of  poimlarity—  a  favourite  candidate.  Go  where  you 
would  in  Naples  amongst  Libemls,  and  you  coidd  not  escape 
hearing  long  indictments  against  the  mismanagement  of  which 
the  new  governors  were  guilty.  Moi*eover,  in  Naples  it  is  no 
secret  that  tlui  revolution  had  been  the  work  of  a  minority,  a 
minority  superior  in  intelligence  and  energy,  but  still  weak 
when  counted  by  heads  in  the  mass  of  the  population,  and  now, 
it  might  have  been  anticipated,  still  further  weakened  by  di\n- 
sion ;  while  the  Keactionists  were  supposed  to  have  grown  in 
strength  by  organization,  and  by  defections  through  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  proceedings  of  Govenmient.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  apparent  temper  of  Naples  did  seem  to  warrant  an  out- 
buist  of  angiy  feeling.  Most  certainly  the  opposition  to  the 
administi^ation  was  so  general,  that  the  triumphant  return  of 
extreine  politicians  at  the  communal  elections  took  no  one  by 
surprise.  And  yet  in  this  city,  seemingly  brimful  of  intense 
disaffection,  flowing  over  Anth  clamorous  complaint,  beset  by 
noisy  demagogues,  and  played  upon  by  plotting  intriguers, 
the  sudden  announcement  that  the  men  whose  administra- 
tive incapacities  wca-e  bitterly  reviled  every  day,  had  deter- 
mined in  secnd  council  to  elevate  Florence  to  the  prominent 
station  amongst  Italian  cities,  was  received  with  cordial  and 
coniirmed  assent  by  all  who  advocated  the  cause  of  Italian  revo- 
lution. The  ('fleet  produced  by  the  tidings  of  the  municipal  irri- 
tation at  Turin  was  marvellous.  Instantly  it  had  been  learned 
that  at  Turin  the  people  had  been  hurried  into  lamentable  de- 
monstrations of  anger  at  the  transfer  of  the  capital,  then,  as  if 
solu^red  by  a  cold  shiver  of  alarm  for  the  safety  of  a  dear  object,  all 
those  politicians  who  the  day  befon?  had  been  hotly  fighting 
with  each  other,  but  who  concuiTcd  in  a  heait-felt  aversion  to 
Bourbon  reaction,  dropped  their  paity  cries  and  party  puiposes. 
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and,  declaring  that  the  moment  demanded  union  amongst  all  who 
really  wished  to  see  Italy  one,  publicly  co-operated  together  to 
make  an  impressive  demonstration  in  this  sense.  The  result  was 
a  memorable  gathering,  by  public  call,  of  as  many  thousands  as 
could  press  within  the  winter  theatre  of  the  Villa  Eeale,  who  were 
addressed,  in  the  same  strain  of  earnest  moderation,  by  men  so 
far  asunder  in  ordinary  politics  as  the  Conservative  Settembrini 
and  the  fiery  Eadical  Nicotera.  Not  a  word  was  breathed  that 
day  which  was  marked  with  an  accent  of  discord  or  wounded 
susceptibility.  Even  Count  Eicciardi,  who  with  Quixote-like 
pertinacity  has  wearied  Parliament  by  his  interminable  advo- 
cacy of  the  claims  of  Naples  for  capital,  announced  that  imder 
the  critical  circumstances  which  menaced  the  country,  he  would 
sacrifice  his  darling  hobby. 

Now  this  coalition  was  not  the  work  of  surprise  operating 
through  the  contagious  intoxication  of  entlmsiastic  transports. 
It  was  the  result  of  reflection  and  wise  instinct  on  the  part  of 
men  who  had  acquired  practical  experience,  and  retained  a 
warm  and  intelligent  love  for  the  great  cause  they  had  origi- 
nally embarked  in,  in  the  midst  of  the  party  contests  into 
which  many  of  them,  as  for  instance  Nicotera,  have  plunged 
so  deeply  and  so  eagerly.  What  happened  on  this  occasion 
afforded  conclusive  evidence  that  the  minority  which  brought 
about  the  transformation  in  Naples,  and  may  be  said  by  a 
coup  de  main  to  have  imposed  a  new  organization,  held  finnly 
together  to  protect  their  work  in  a  critical  moment,  and  sank 
all  the  differences  which  appeared  to  divide  them  so  widely 
amongst  themselves  the  instant  they  were  aware  of  a  risk 
menacing  seriously  the  creation  they  had  contributed  to  produce. 
It  appears  to  us  that  here  we  have  a  complete  confutation  of 
the  assertion  that  all  over  Italy  there  is  a  powerful  element  of 
reaction  against  the  introduced  form  of  unification  amongst  the 
very  instruments  that  had  promoted  its  establishment,  and 
which  is  panting  to  exhibit  its  formidable  strength ;  for  it  is 
notorious  that  Naples  (we  mean  the  city)  is  emphatically  the 
weak  spot  of  Italy,  where  faction  and  intrigue  luxuriate  in 
rankest  growth,  where,  partly  from  natural  licentiousness  of 
tongue,  partly  from  the  real  mistakes  committed  by  the  admini- 
stration, complaint  and  dissatisfaction  have  been  most  rife,  and 
where,  consequently,  it  is  admitted  on  aU  hands  that  we  must 
look  for  the  most  decided  elements  of  disaffection  and  reaction 
in  the  Peninsula.  If,  therefore,  at  a  conjuncture  when  every 
circimistance  conspired  to  make  a  display  of  such  elements  safe 
and  easy,  no  serious  symptom  of  a  wish  to  see  their  work  undone 
lias  been  manifested  at  Naples  amongst  the  parties  that  carried 
through  the  revolution,  we  shall  be  justified  in  setting  down  as 
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ji  biiseless  delusion,  the  notion  of  a  strong  impulse  to  return 
bock  u])oii  the  past  being  i-eady  to  explode  in  those  otlier  por- 
tions of  Italy  which  have  never  been  supposed  to  have  con 
tracted  a  spirit  of  irritation  at  all  equal  in  active  intensity  to 
that  which  has  been  confidently  assumed  to  animate  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  of  Naples.  In  presence  of  these  facts  we 
art^  wan-anted,  therefore,  in  setting  down  as  an  exaggera- 
tion the  asseition  tliat,  in  the  portions  of  Italy  recently  united 
under  the  sway  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  there  is  fermenting  a 
strong  and  general  spirit  of  discontent  at  the  particular  proce^ 
of  fusion  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and,  above  all,  in 
rejecting  the  idea  that  the  selection  of  Florence  for  the  capital 
has  had  the  effect  of  introducing  a  powerful  element  of  fresh 
imtation. 

But  if  we  thus  have  grounds  for  disbelieving  in  the  existence 
of  an  active  cun^ent  of  reaction  against  their  own  work,  in  the 
populations  of  those  provinces  that  gave  themselves  recently  to 
the  House  of  Savoy,  can  we  hesitate  to  admit  that  a  new 
danger  has  been  created  for  the  unity  of  Italy,  by  the  declared 
rupture  of  that  ancient  loyalty  which  bound  the  people  of 
Piedmont  to  their  sovereign,  and  put  at  the  service  of  the 
Italians  an  invaluable  element  of  matured  discipline  and  soldier- 
like force  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  the  rapid  success 
which  attended  the  transformation  of  Italy,  has  been  mainly 
due  to  the  effective  oi-ganization  and  manly  qualities  of  the 
Piednioiitese.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  deny  that  a  serious  danger 
might  be  apprehended  from  the  awakening  of  an  active  spirit 
oF  ilisaffection  to  the  Italian  monarchy  in  the  populations  of 
ancient  Piedmont.  If  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  Government 
away  from  Turin  has  been  really  productive  of  an  intense  feel- 
ing of  irritation,  that  will  make  the  Piedmontese  as  generally 
and  actively  disloyal  as  the  Highlander  once  were  to  the 
House  of  Hanover,  or  the  Catalonians  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
then,  undoubtedly,  a  very  gi-ave  danger  has  been  called  into 
existence.  What  has  happened  at  Tuiin  is  indeed  very  much 
to  be  deplored,  but  wo  are  unable  to  ascribe  to  it  consequences 
of  such  magnitude.  Tlio  outburst  M^iich  occurred  was  the  ex- 
pression of  the  specifically  Piedmontese  aristocracy,  and  of  a 
specifically  Turinese  municipalisni.  Now  the  old  Piedmontese 
aristo(?racy,  as  a  body,  has  all  along  stood  moodily  aloof  from 
th(3  reforming  policy  inaugurated  by  Charles  Albert,  and  which 
has  ended  in  making  Victor  Emmanuel  King  of  Italy.  The 
whole  revolution  has  iDeen  extremely  distasteful  to  its  haughty 
disdain  for  democracy,  and  priest-ridden  temper.  With  some 
signal  excei^tions,  the  Piedmontese  aristocracy  has  taken  no 
pait  in  promoting  the  gi'eat  measures  that  modified  the  Consti- 
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tution  of  the  country.  In  its  judgment  Count  Cavour  was  a 
demagogue  and  a  renegade  from  his  order.  Now  this  aristocracy, 
which  has  all  along  gnashed  its  teeth  in  anger  at  every  measure 
that  has  been  a  step  in  advance,  has  again  manifested  its 
spirit  of  opposition — a  spirit  now  indeed  exhibited  in  a  more 
violent  manner  than  on  former  occasions,  but  in  itseK  not 
new.  Still  we  are  told  that  the  kind  of  irritation  which 
has  seized  this  body  is  marked  by  a  serious  feature  hereto- 
fore wanting.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  rage  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese  aristocracy  has  made  them  lose  their  personal  affections 
for  the  House  of  Savoy  so  entirely,  as  to  make  them  ready 
to  engage  in  active  disloyalty.  If  we  were  to  believe  these 
representations,  the  temper  is  such,  that  for  the  sake  of  pun- 
ishing Victor  Emmanuel,  every  chance  of  insurrection  would 
be  embraced,  even  though  it  were  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
converting  Piedmont  into  a  French  department.  If  this  were 
correct  we  should  indeed  have  here  to  deal  with  a  novel  ele- 
ment, for  the  Piedmontese  nobility  has  ever  been  an  essentially 
soldierly  body,  which,  irrespective  of  political  principles,  has 
never  failed  on  the  outbreak  of  war  to  evince  stout  patriotism. 
But  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  detect  any  evidence  in  support  of 
such  an  opinion.  The  testimony  of  the  past  seems  to  point 
conclusively  to  the  contrary  inference.  The  breach  between  the 
Crown  and  the  aristocracy  was  quite  as  wide  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  granted,  and  the  King  suri'ounded  himself  with 
advisers  from  the  middle  classes ;  and  yet  at  that  time  the  un- 
disguised discontent  of  the  nobility  showed  no  tendency  to 
deepen  into  treason.  What  we  anticipate  is,  that  for  some 
time  this  aristocracy  will  stand  angrily  aloof  from  the  Court,  as 
it  has  often  done  before,  only  that  its  sulkiness,  instead  of 
wearing  the  expression  of  a  simply  political,  will  contract  that 
of  a  territorial  complexion.  The  aristocracy  wiU  try  to  make 
its  private  spleen  figure  as  the  representative  of  an  indignant 
Piedmont,  just  as  formerly  the  Genoese  aristocracy  affected  to 
represent  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  republic  by  staying  away 
from  the  Court  at  Turin.  Yet  the  little  Piedmont  successfully 
defied  the  moody  hostility  of  these  proud  aristocrats ;  and  why 
should  we  have  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  Italian  monarchy 
will  have  greater  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  splenetic 
humours  of  the  Piedmontese  nobles  ? 

Probably  it  will  be  answered  that  a  valid  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  anger  of  the  aristocracy  is  no  longer 
merely  its  own,  but  has  been  shown  by  events  to  coincide 
with  the  pervading  feeling  of  Piedmont.  We  believe  this  as- 
sumption to  rest  on  the  grave  mistake  of  identifying  Turin 
with  Piedmont.     In  the  capital  there  has  been  and  still  is 
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«^at  irritation  at  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  Government.     The 
iiTitation,  not  astonishing  under  all  circumstances,  has  been  un- 
doubtedly stimulated  by  the  agitating  manoeuvres  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party,  which  found  a  happy  field  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  Turinesc  that  their  city  possesses  none  of  the  natural 
advantages  which  always  secured  to  Florence  and  Naples  the 
certainty  of  j^rosperity,  independently  of  their  being  the  resi- 
dences of  Courts.  But  let  us  go  into  the  other  towns  of  Piedmont, 
and  we  shall  find  that  the  same  feeling  of  irritation  does  not 
extend  to  these ;  a  point  whereof  conclusive  proof  is  afforded 
by  the  marked  contrast  between  their  attitude  at  Turin,  and 
the  absence  of  demonstrations  in  any  one  town  of  Piedmont  in 
sympathy  with  those  that  occurred  in  Turin.    The  old  capital 
aloncj  has  manifested  passionate  anger  at  what  has  been  decreed, 
but  l^iedniont  at  large  has  not  j^articipated  in  these  ebullitions. 
The  tnith  of  our  assertion  is   irrefutably  established  by  an 
analysis  of  the  opposition  recorded  in  Parliament  to  the  Con- 
vention.    Other  tlum  those  who,  as  determined  members  of  the 
Eadical  party,  were  on  principle  adverse  to  every  ministerial 
measure,  we  find  in  the  opposition  division  list  of  the  Deputies 
hardly  any  of  the  men  of  I^iedmont^se  origin  who  have  attained 
to  p(3litical  distinction.     In  the  Senate,  some  Piedmontese  of 
eminence,  like  Ponza  di   San    Maitino,  did  indeed    protest 
vehiunently  against  the  policy  of  the  measure,  but  the  Senate  also 
notoriously  comprises  many  reactionary  elements  in  its  parent 
stock,  of  pur(»ly  Piedmontese  creation.     In  the  Lower  House, 
the  Piedmontese  Deputies,  who  figured  as  the  violent  opponents 
of  the  Convention,  were  without  exception  men  of  no  parlia- 
nientaiy  standing,  and  connected  with  Turin  by  ties  of  interest 
and  i)rofession,  lik(^  the  la\Ayer  Boggio,  who  made  himself  the 
mouthpiece  of  this  municipal  clique.     It  is  needless  to  remind 
the  read(T  that  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  which  defended 
before  Parliament  the  treaty  concluded  by  its  predecessors  in 
office,  consisted  of  Piedmontese.     No  less  significant  is  the 
course  pui'sued  by  M.  Pattazzi.     M.  Ittittazzi  is  a  man  who  has 
acquired  the  position  of  an  influential  politician.     He  has  gained 
this  by  parliamentary  skill  and  quickness  in  debate.     He  is 
ambitious  of  office,  has  held  it  seveitil  times,  and  has  never 
shown   symptoms   of   wishing  to    retire  frem    political  life. 
Amongst  the  party  leaders  in  Parliament  M.  Rattazzi  has  been 
look(Kl  upon  as  the  representative  of  a  specially  Piedmontese 
complexion  of  feeling.     A  Piedmontese  himself,  he  has  always 
contrived  to  figure  as  the  leading  man  amongst  his  immediate 
countrymen  in  th(>  House,  and  his  advent  to  office  has  been  taken 
to  signalize  antagonism  to  the  great  national  party  represented 
by  the  combination  of  men  who  fonned  the  Minghetti  Cabinet, 
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and  concluded  the  Convention.  Yet  M.  Eattazzi,  though 
certainly  not  a  politician  disposed  to  omit  an  opportunity  of 
assailing  his  adversaries,  spoke  and  voted  for  the  Convention ; 
for  although  he  is  fully  aware  that  his  influence  has  been  mainly 
due  to  his  connexion  as  a  Piedmontese,  and  that  the  value  of 
such  connexion  will  fall  considerably  by  the  dethronement  of 
Piedmont  from  its  exceptional  position,  his  sagacity  instinctively 
shrank  from  ruining  himself  in  the  opinion  of  Italy  by  associat- 
ing with  a  mere  municipal  faction,  in  opposition  to  a  measure 
of  manifestly  imperial  interest.  We  cannot  therefore  see  that 
there  is  foundation  for  the  opinion  that  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  carrying  the  seat  of  Government  to  Florence  must  be 
disastrous,  because  this  measure  cannot  fail  to  quicken  intestine 
jealousies  amongst  the  provinces  whose  recent  fusion  has  pro- 
duced the  Italian  kingdom,  and  to  alienate  from  the  House  of 
Savoy  the  affections  of  its  old  subjects. 

II.  Still  less  are  we  able  to  concur  in  the  opinion  that  an 
eflfect  of  this  measure  must  be  to  aggravate  the  active  intensity 
of  those  lawless  elements  which  have  produced  in  the  Neapo- 
litan provinces  a  state  of  chronic  brigandage.  To  enter  upon  an 
inquiry  into  the  causes,  some  moml  and  of  ancient  origin,  others 
merely  accidental  and  of  yesterday's  gi^owth,  which  combine  to 
make  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  in  their  present  condition,  a 
soil  infested  with  brigandage,  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  paper,  which  has  for  its  scope  circumstances  bearing  on  a 
particular  movement.  To  understand  these  circumstances,  it  is 
however  necessary  to  define  the  moral  circumscription  within 
which  lies  the  lawlessness  that  has  to  be  dealt  with  at  present 
in  these  provinces.  We  need  not  know  all  the  peculiarities  that 
mark  its  character,  but  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  not 
ascribe  to  it  qualities  that  are  really  foreign  to  its  origin.  Nea- 
politan brigandage  is  thus  not  the  manifestation  of  strong  popu- 
lar impulses  of  loyal  affection  for  a  dethroned  dynasty.  It  is  a 
gross  misrepresentation  to  consider  it  to  proceed  from  a  feeling 
of  romantic  devotion  for  an  imfortunate  cause,  akin  to  what 
animated  the  Vendean  royalists,  and  made  the  hearts  of  the 
Highlanders  thrill  with  passion  at  the  name  of  Stuart. 
The  lawlessness  which  infests  the  Neapolitan  provinces  is  in 
substance  of  the  same  order  w^hich  is  met  with  in  Ireland.  The 
political  complexion  is  merely  of  the  surface,  as  a  dye  smeared 
on  the  face,  wliile  its  real  nature  is  of  social  origin,  and,  except 
through  the  action  of  artificial  stimulant,  confines  itself  to 
agrarian  outrage.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  disorder, 
which  has  afflicted  these  provinces  like  a  pestilence,  is  a 
thing  quite  apart  from  purely  political  feeling,  and  quite  inca- 
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pable  of  being  roused  to  action  at  the  conceited  operatioa  of  a 
jMjlitical  rising.  Tlie  elements  in  feiinentatioii  are  simply  a 
savage  and  miserable  peasant!)',  grovelling  in  a  st^te  of  de- 
graded ignorance,  rendered  necessarily  vicious  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  l)ad  feelings,  contracted  in  centuries  of  systematically 
wretched  g(jvernnients  and  hanl  conditions.  For  the  relatione 
between  the  owner  of  the  soil  and  the  labouring  popiilation,  in 
many  jiorlions  of  the  kingdom,  have  been  on  a  footing  to  in- 
spiii;  the  latter  with  a  feeling  of  bitter  hostility  against  the 
fonner,  and  it  is  in  the  antagonism  which  has  thert*by  been 
engen(l(?n'd  that  resides  the  whole  force  that  now  disturl>s  the 
peace  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces. 

In  18G3,  a  Parliamentary  Connnission  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine on  the  spot  into  the  nature  of  brigandage.  It  was  com- 
jiosed  (jf  m(Mi  well  al)le  to  peifomi  the  duty  they  were  charge^l 
with.  The  re])oi't  diiiwn  up  by  these  Commissioners  is  a  most 
iiistruetiv(^  and  exhaustive  prmluctitm,  with  a  telling  appendix 
of  illustrative  facts  to  the  o]>inions  expressed  in  its  bod}. 
Thes(»  jiulges  ascribe,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  brigandage 
to  the  jiassions  nourished  in  the  breasts  of  the  peasantry  by 
the  nn'semble  conditions  in  wliicli  they  live.  "First  amongst 
the  causes  leading  to  brigandage,"  we  read  in  the  Iteport,  "is 
the  social  condition,  the  worldly  state  of  the  peasant,  which, 
in  thi^  very  provinces  where  brigjindage  has  attained  lai^st 
jn'oporlions,  is  most  wretched."^  In  support  of  this,  the  Com- 
niis.sioiiers  state  two  striking  facts.  AVlieiwer  the  Metayer 
system  ])revails  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  there  brigandage 
has  not  thriven.  In  Calabria,  where  an  exceptional  and  quite 
f(;udal  relationshij)  of  c:ordial  iellow-feeling  unites  the  great 
landowners  witli  their  dependants,  who  here  have  preserved . 
the  ehamcter  of  retainei-s,  brigandage  hos  bc»en  equally  at  a 
iliscount.  On  the  other  hand,  the  districts  that  have  been 
ravaged  by  it,  the  Cajutanata  and  the  Basilicata,  are  thosi* 
where  the  peasantiy  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  level  of  phy- 
sical and  numtal  conilition,  clad  like  savages  in  the  skins  of 
goats,  housiMl  in  hovels  of  the  meanest  structiire,  destitute  of  all 
instruction,  havhig  no  religion  but  that  of  a  fetish-worship,  the 
]M*rftHt  type  of  humanity  grown  wild  and  utterly  given  up  to 
till'  unbriiUed  instincts  of  tieiy  ])assions.  It  is  from  individuals  of 
this  stamp  that  the  brigand  bands  are  recruited,  and  their  actions 
as  eurolh'd  bands  have  corres])ondi'd  exactly  to  the  impulses 
whii  li  sway  them  as  individuals.  They  never  have  attempted  any 
i-uiiibiued  o])erations  ap]>roaching  to  the  conceptionof  a  campaign, 
l)ul  havii  contented  themselves  with  connnitting  outrages  upon 
the  ])roperty  and  ]K»rsons  of  the  leaduig  landowners  of  their 

^  Coiuuiii»tiioiic  (riuohiesta  sul  l>rigantaggio,  p.  9. 
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immediate  district  against  whom  they  enteitained  a  spite.  The 
war  carried  on  has  been  a  war  of  agrarian  passions,  waged  by  a 
fearfully  bai*barons  peasantry  against  the  men  of  landed  sub- 
stance. The  political  colour  acquired  by  their  lawless  proceed- 
ings, has  been  derived  from  the  extraneous  circumstance  that 
the  Bourbonists  availed  themselves  of  this  element  of  intestine 
disorder  to  appear  strong  before  the  world.  Therefore  Chiavone, 
and  Nino  Nanco,  and  Caruso,  and  the  many  other  leaders  of 
bands,  were  invested  with  brevets  from  King  Francis,  and  the 
outlaws  perpetrated  depredations,  for  the  gratification  of  their 
personal  passions,  imder  the  false  show  of  a  political  purpose, 
and  under  the  sham  dress  of  political  partisans.  At  the  same 
time,  it  happened  that  the  class  against  which  the  individuals 
who  composed  the  brigand  bands  were  bitterly  inflamed,  was 
the  very  one  that,  in  each  locality,  was  most  conspicuously 
identified  with  the  new  order  of  things,  for  it  was  the  middle 
class — the  smaU  landowners — the  men  of  property  and  sub- 
stance— that  groaned  in  the  provinces  beneath  the  despotism  of 
the  Bourbons,  undisguisedly  rejoiced  at  the  proclamation  of  the 
new  Government,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  fill  naturally 
the  offices  of  Syndic,  Councillor,  Commandant  of  the  National 
Guard,  which  were  necessarily  created  on  the  establishment  of 
the  present  system  of  local  administration.  Therefore  these 
savage  boors  saw  nothing  in  the  revolution  but  the  exaltation 
of  those  whom  they  particularly  had  a  grudge  against,  and  lent 
consequently  an  eager  ear  to  the  incendiary  incentives  for  fall- 
ing upon  and  despoiling  these  Liberals.^ 

A  sore  of  this  social  nature  can  be  healed  only  by  social 
operations,  by  a  healthy  reaction  in  the  system.  The  re- 
pressive intervention  of  the  Central  Executive  will  not  be 
enough  to  get  the  better  of  the  eviL  Unfortunately,  in  the 
Neapolitan  provinces  hitherto,  the  only  active  force  that  has 
been  brought  systematically  against  brigandage  is  the  inade- 
quate one  of  the  military.  The  military  is  an  indispensable 
accessory ;  but  it  is  hopeless  to  see  lawlessness  of  this  special 
nature  extirpated,  so  long  as  the  middle  classes  themselves 
continue,  from  cowardice,  to  allow  brigandage  to  exercise  an 

^  The  Commissioners  state  that  Giorgi,  a  brigand  chief  in  the  Abruzzi, 
having  entered  San  Germano,  harangued  the  country  people  in  the  market* 
place  with  the  following  words  : — **  Francis  ii.  wishes  to  finish  oflf  with  these 
ycUantuoniiniy^^  the  name  given  to  all  above  the  labouring  class,  **  who  do  you 
so  much  harm.  He  charged  me  to  tell  you  that  he  vnH  give  you  all  their 
houses  and  goods.  Also  from  the  Pope  am  I  charged  to  bless  you  and  ab- 
solve you  from  your  sins."  We  ourselves  have  heard  at  San  Germano  much 
bearing  on  this  subject.  Probably  there  is  no  district  in  which  the  relations 
between  the  labouring  classes  and  the  owners  of  land  are  marked  with 
more  bitter  feelings. 
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assun^d  teiTorism.  Tlio  Commissioners  dwell  with  much  force 
(HI  the  strikin*^  conti-ast  aflbrded  by  a  few  localities  where 
the  leading  inhabitants  and  landed  proprietors,  under  tlie 
iiithience  of  a  spirited  townsman,  got  up  a  civil  force  that 
b(»l<lly  defied  the  brigands,  and  refused  to  pay  attention  to 
their  threati»ning  demands.  The  result  was  that  these  commu- 
nities remained  tliereafter  exempt  fi'om  the  visitations  which 
weri^  the  lot  of  their  more  timid  neighbours.  This  is  the  pomt 
at  which  we  api)rehend  that  the  Convention,  with  its  conse- 
queuee.s,  is  likely  to  be  felt.  There  is  nothing  more  lamentable 
tiian  the  spectacle  of  faint-hearted  helplessness  presented  by 
these  Neapolitan  conmumities,  quietly  knocking  under  to  the 
threats  of  a  handful  of  cowardly  iiiffians,  unless  it  be  the  cause 
that  inspires  it.  That  cause  is  an  inward  hollowness  of  faith 
in  the  stability  of  the  new  Government,  simply  because  it  is 
new.  The  phantom  of  restoration  haunts  the  soul  of  a 
N(»ai)olitan  who  has  seen  Governments  often  blown  over,  but 
who  has  never  known  a  revolution  to  prove  abiding.  Go  through 
the  count  rv,  and  unfortunately  you  will  find  a  pen'^ading  want 
i»t'  confidence,  a  pervading  uneasiness  of  mind,  partly  of 
Ti-jnieis  ii.,  partly  of  the  French  Emperor  as  the  protector  of 
iluii\l,  now  in  reganl  to  some  fabulous  conceptions  of  what 
KiiLTland  is  meditating,  and  now  in  regard  to  a  wonderful  niareV 
iicst,  in  the  maimfacture  of  which  eveiy  pohtical  power  of  Europe 
becomes  an  ingredient,  which  makes  men  helpless,  and  tremble 
with  an  inctuiceivable  perturbation  at  the  thought  of  being  called 
ujvon  ]>ublicly  to  commit  themselves,  by  boldly  facing  the  par- 
tis.ms  <)f  a  cause  which  still  h)oms  before  the  mind  of  the 
country  with  si^  spectre  like  an  influence  as  that  of  the  expelled 
ln»urbons.  "  What  if  they  were  t^)  cinne  l)ack  from  Rome?" 
is  the  ciuestion  which  nine  tenths  of  the  individuals  put  to 
tlimiselvi^s  who  really  wish  for  an\-tliing  but  their  return,  when 
tlu\v  lind  tlieniselv(\s  in  the  predicament  of  being  exposed  to 
take  a  stt^p  that  may  publicly  separate  them  fui-ther  from  the 
\K\M^  and  the  ini])ulse  will  usually  be  to  avoid  taking  this  step 
from  fear  o\'  ])ossil)le  con.seipiences  in  the  event  of  a  possible 
restiu'ation. 

it  is  this  want  of  confidence,  the  vice  begotten  by  cen- 
turies o(  thMuonilizing  habits,  which  has  protected  brigandage 
in  the  Neapolitan  provinces.  Victor  Emmanuel  may  be 
Kin.^  for  the  hour,  and  an  Italian  kingdom  may  be  pro- 
I'lainu'il  jusi  now  ;  but  still  Erancis  n.  is  close  by  in  Rome, 
anil  it  is  an  wji}}'  thing,  as  experience  has  taught,  to  trust 
ra^hlv  t(»  the  apjvearances  of  the  moment,  and  rouse  the  anger 
of  a  possibly  restored  nu)narch  by  impnident  manifestations. 
The   want    of  the  2scapolitan   populations  is  of  moral  self- 
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reliance.  The  classes  that  at  heart  loathe  the  thought  of 
Bourbon  rule  are  yet  practically  postponing  the  consolidation 
of  the  new  system,  as  far  as  this  depends  on  them,  by  inactivity, 
and  a  faint-hearted  dread  of  obeying  their  convictions  and  coming 
forward  in  behalf  of  an  authority  which  they  are  afraid  may 
itself  soon  fall.  It  is  this  temper  alone  which  has  enabled  a 
few  ruflBans  to  teiTorize  repeatedly  a  whole  district,  to  a  degree 
which  is  inconceivable.  Now  undoubtedly  the  Convention  has 
created  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces  an  impression  that  the  Italian 
Government  is  growing  in  positive  strength,  for  what  Neapolitans 
always  look  to  is  the  action  of  foreign  Governments.  All  their 
revolutions  have  come  from  without ;  and  their  conception  of 
political  vicissitudes  is  inseparable  from  sometliing  that  comes 
from  a  foreign  power.  The  fact,  therefore,  of  the  Treaty  signed 
with  France,  accompanied  by  the  transfer  of  the  capital  in  direct 
understanding  with  France,  has  affected  the  Neapolitan  mind 
with  the  sensation  of  a  guarantee,  and  the  more  so,  tliat  during 
the  last  years  the  most  incredible  stories  had  been  systematically 
circulated  by  Bourbon  agents  in  the  provincial  circles — pecu- 
liarly prone  to  swallow  fables — about  the  positive  determination 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  not  to  permit  Naples  to  remain 
attached  to  the  Italian  kingdom.  The  result  has  been  to  instil 
a  new  flood  of  confidence  in  the  present  state  of  things  into 
the  hearts  of  the  pro\ancial  populations,  wliich,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect,  will  contribute  to  discourage  the  already  languish- 
ing force  of  iDrigandage.  That  an  evil,  taking  root  in  a  social 
sore  of  long  standing,  should  disappear  at  once  altogether,  is  out 
of  the  quastion ;  but  as  certainly  as  its  existence  is  a  serious 
weakness  to  Italy,  so  certainly  can  it  be  asserted  that  the  moral 
influences  flowing  from  the  Treaty  can  never  tend  to  inflame  its 
noxiousness.  Tlie  Government  of  Victor  Emmanuel  has  gained 
immensely  in  reality  for  the  Neapolitan  provincials  since  and 
in  virtue  of  the  Convention.  Brigandage  is  now  merely  spora- 
dic, with  the  exception  of  a  few  localities ;  and  if  it  has  not  alto- 
gether been  stripped  of  its  assumed  political  dress,  this  is  due 
exclusively  to  the  mischievous  influence  of  the  country  clergy, 
with  whom  alone  there  resides  a  really  active  spirit  of  political 
hostility  to  the  Government.  But  the  consideration  of  this 
influence  comes  within  the  problem  which  lies  in  the  great 
Eoman  knot. 

ni.  We  have  before  said  that  the  Roman  question  falls  under 
two  aspects,  closely  hanging  together,  yet  presenting  issues  of 
very  different  magnitudes,  the  one  being  confined  to  the  con- 
crete point  of  certain  natural  reasons  inherent  to  Eome,  which 
are  supposed  to  make  the  Italians  hotly  bent  on  being  satisfied 
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with  nothinjj;  811011  of  the  actual  installation  of  their  seat  of 
Oovcnimeut  within  its  walls ;  and  the  other  comprising  an  in- 
tricate  mass  of  delicate  considerations,  that  have  their  source  in 
religions  scruples,  and  in  the  peculiarly  sacred  rank  which  the 
Pope  holds  in  the  eyes  of  faithful  Jioman  Catholics.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  th(^  measure  adopted  by  the  Italian  Government 
affects  hotli  these  aspects,  though  in  different  degrees;  for 
upon  its  frontispiecj'-  stands  coiispicucmsly  inscribed  the  purpose 
t(^  iiirnish  a  pledg*.".  for  disiwUing  that  angry  dread  of  harsh  co- 
ercion, which  is  put  forwanl  by  those  who  in  the  Court  of 
Kume  declare  anti-Italian  feelings  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity 
for  it,  in  conse(iuence  of  the  spoliation  which  is  intended.  It 
appoai-s  to  us  that  th(i  promise  held  out  bids  fair  to  be  kept ; 
and  that  already  the  eff^oct  of  the  measure  adopted  by  the  Italian 
Government  is  ielt  in  the  reduction  of  the  antagonistic  elements 
which  militated  against  an  underetanding  with  Home,  in  so  far, 
at  least,  as  those  elements  existed  on  the  side  of  the  Italians. 
Th(^  cry  that  tlu*  wants  of  Italy  cannot  1k»  satisfied  without  lUnne 
being  made  the  ciii)ital,  is  now  utti^ivd  witli  a  feeling  much  modi 
fied  from  the  passion  of  a  short  while  ago ;  and  we  note  this  fact 
as  an  indication  of  the  c^oolness  of  mind  which  the  Italians  have 
retained  amidst  the  excitement  of  revolution.  The  change  which 
we  fancy  to  be  working  is  not  at  all  an  essential  change  of  pur- 
pose ;  it  is  merely  a  modification  of  method, — the  result  of  ex- 
perience, that  what  is  really  essential  can  be  attained  by  other 
combinations  than  those  originally  conceived,  and  at  first  pur- 
sued with  rather  hasty  and  ovenveening  impetuosity.  But  the 
rssontial  purposti  which  lay  at  the  heait  of  Count  Cavour,  when 
he  struck  out  the  iormula  of  Bomv  the  inetrojwlis  of  Italy,  was 
simply  t»)  give  a  pointed  expn^ssioii  to  tlui  absolute  necessity  of 
coini>l(»ting  the  national  stnictuiv  of  Italy,  by  the  emancipation 
of  ]i(ime  and  tlu^  Papal  States  fix)m  the  continued  presence  of 
foreign  intervention.  This  feeling,  and  this  feeling  alone,  in- 
spired Count  Cavour,  whose  inventive  genius  darted  upon  the 
coincidence  betwciMi  the  manifestly  jirovisional  Constitution  of 
an  Italy  with  Turin  for  caintal,  ami  the  condition  of  Koniey  not 
yet  delivered  from  de]-K?ndence  on  a  strange  power, — to  provide 
a  political  formula  strikingly  expressive  of  the  nation^  want, 
and  calculated  to  furnish  a  direction  to  the  national  action.  At 
that  tim(\  however,  the  Italians  undoubtedly  overrated  the 
facility  of  carrying  through  this  ])ri)jcct.  They  deluded  them- 
selves as  to  tli(^  ellcct  which  would  follow  on  their  presenting 
to  tliM  French  (loveninient  a  distinct  summons  to  mareh  out  of 
Home.  Success  had  fiiished  the  ])Ojml;ir  mind  with  impatient 
irritation  at  a  disappointment,  and  had  inspired  the  feeling  that, 
like  a  second  Jericho,  the  walls  of  Rome  must  tumble  down  at 
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the  blast  of  national  cravings.  The  plain-spoken  representations 
addressed  by  Baron  Eicasoli  on  the  subject  to  France,  indicated 
a  haughty  misapprehension  of  any  circumstances  being  of  a 
nature  to  stand  between  the  wishes  of  the  Italian  people  and 
their  immediate  execution  by  the  French  Government.  The 
result  was  that  the  Italians  experienced  a  sharp  rebuff,  with 
which  they  have  had  to  put  up ;  and  they  learnt  then  that  there 
were  elements  of  a  serious  nature  connected  with  the  presence 
of  the  French  in  Eome  which  could  not  be  got  rid  of  by  off- 
hand proceedings  and  obstreperous  clamour.  At  the  same  time 
that  they  got  to  feel  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  what  was  so 
important  to  obtain — the  departure  of  French  forces  from  Italian 
soil ;  they  acquired  experience  that  Government  could  go  on 
from  Turin,  and  that  therefore  the  actual  establishment  of  it  in 
Eome  was  not  the  sItic  qud  non  condition  it  had  been  freely 
asserted.  Hence  a  change  came  gradually  over  public  feeling. 
The  question  of  the  capital  faded  in  importance  before  the  ever- 
growing sense  of  the  danger  necessanly  involved  by  French 
occupation  of  Eome. 

To  relieve  the  country  from  the  political  millstone  so  plainly 
hung  around  its  neck,  began  to  appear  an  object  worth  every 
possible  concession,  and  this  conception  spread  from  states- 
men into  the  people.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
a  serious  though  tacit  reaction  has  taken  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  what  constitutes  really  essential  points  for  Italy  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Eoman  question.  The  establishment  in  Eome 
of  the  metropolis — the  enthronement  upon  the  capitol  of  the 
representative  of  the  Italian  State — is  looked  upon  at  heart  as  a 
matter  of  comparative  insignificance,  if  only  the  Eoman  popula- 
tion can  be  got  to  participate  practically  in  the  civil  advantages 
enjoyed  by  their  Italian  brethren.  The  Italians  are  far  too 
shrewd  a  people  to  be  deluded  into  a  belief  that  there  is  a 
serious  intention  to  undo,  immediately  after  eighteen  months,  all 
that  has  just  been  done  at  so  much  cost  in  Florence,  and  to 
renew  forthwith  the  scenes  of  dethronement  w^liich  have  been 
just  gone  through  in  Turin.  The  real  feelings  of  the  country  are 
concentrated,  not  on  seeing  Victor  Emmanuel  dwelling  in  the 
Quirinal,  but  on  seeing  an  end  put  to  a  state  of  things  in  virtue  of 
which  a  foreign  power  of  first-rate  magnitude  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  Italy.  To  achieve  tliis  capital  object  we  believe  that  the 
temper  of  the  Italian  people  would  readily  acquiesce  in  preserv- 
ing, within  specified  limits,  sovereign  rights  to  the  Pope,  and  is 
fully  disposed,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Convention, 
to  discountenance  violence  against  the  Pope.  Time  and  moral 
influences  are  now  looked  to  for  a  solution,  the  precise  condition 
of  which  no  one  presumes  to  be  able  to  define  beforehand,  but 
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which  it  is  confidently  assumed  will  come  about  through  patience 
and  moderation.  Cittd,  santa  nut  cittd  Italiana  was  the  phrase 
used  by  Massimo  d'Azeglio  in  his  speech  on  the  Convention ;  and 
wc  are  disposed  to  think  that  he  happily  gave  expression  therein 
to  what  would  satisiy  the  genuine  feelings  of  the  Italians. 
During  the  same  debate  a  very  remarkable  speech  was  delivered 
by  the  Marquis  Gualteiio  which  we  would  consider  a  note- 
woi-thy  sign  of  the  times.  Tlie  Marqius  Gualterio  may  be  taken 
as  the  8}>ecial  representative  of  Italian  unitarianism  in  its  direct 
connexion  with  Eome.  He  was  himself  a  subject  of  the  Pope, 
and  luis  been  already,  long  before  1859,  the  indefatigable  and 
systematic  missionary  of  Italianism  against  the  Pontifical  Go- 
vernment. He  has  ever  representod  the  particular  movement 
against  the  Pope's  temporal  authority.  To  him  the  question 
how  to  deal  with  Kome  has  been  undisguisedly  the  question  of 
cai>ital  impoi-tance,  nor  has  he  been  backward  to  counsel  reso- 
lute measures.  He  concuired  at  the  time  cordially  in  the  sliarp 
policy  advocated  by  Bai-on  Ricasoli,  who  sent  him  as  an  ad- 
vanced vidett<3  on  the  I^ope's  frontier  to  govern  Orvieto  as 
Prefect.  Yet  this  man,  so  little  prone  to  hidden  courses,  so 
well  known  for  his  strong  unitarian  feelings,  at  great  length 
ex})ressed  his  conviction  that  the  Convention  should  be  accepted 
in  good  faith ;  because,  said  he,  to  deal  successfully  with  Home 
it  was  indispensable  to  disann  by  a  genuinely  conciliatory  course 
those  cosmoix)litan  elements  of  Roman  Catholic  coalition,  which 
in  1850  restored  the  Poi)e,  and  would  be  impelled  to  fall  a&esh 
on  Italy  were  he  to  be  made  the  \'ictim  of  treacherous  vio- 
lence. Now,  in  these  words  IMarquis  Gualterio  struck  a  chord 
which  is  eminently  in  accord  with  the  genius  of  a  people  so 
essentially  astute  as  the  Italians.  The  argument  was  really 
drawn  out  of  their  hearts.  The  marvellous  self-restraint  shown 
by  the  Italians  after  Villafranca  was  maiidy  due  to  a  lively 
dread  of  giving  occasion  to  a  return  of  the  Austrians  by  the 
fii-st  act  of  discord  The  sense  of  how  much  had  been  already 
gained,  and  of  Austrian  battalions  being  still  massed  angrily  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mincio,  concun-ed  to  promote  the  rapid  unifi- 
cation of  Italy.  AVe  are  convinced  that  if  once  the  French 
evacuation  of  the  Pope's  dominions  be  happily  effectuated,  the 
people's  shrewd  dread  of  the  possible  return  of  such  occupation 
will  tell  powerfully  to  keep  them  within  the  limits  of  prudence. 
In  fact,  we  have  practical  evidence  for  the  foundation  of  this 
anticipation.  The  National  Committe43,  which  clandestinely 
directs  thti  Liberal  party  in  Eome,  has  been,  we  believe,  lemo- 
delled  within  tlie  last  few  months.  It  is  now  composed,  we  are 
told,  of  men  who  are  in  intimat<3  relations  with  the  people,  and 
must  consequently  be  taken  to  represent  especially  the  popular 
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feelings  on  the  subject  of  the  Convention.  If  anywhere,  it  would 
be  natural  that  in  Eome  there  should  be  some  irritation  at  the 
temis  of  an  arrangement  which  does  not  distinctly  contemplate 
an  immediate  and  absolute  emancipation  from  the  detested  rule 
of  the  priests.  Yet  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  since 
the  publication  of  the  Convention  the  greatest  possible  union 
exists  in  the  Liberal  part  of  the  Koman  population  as  to  the  line 
of  action  to  be  pursued.  Every  kind  of  provoking  demonstra- 
tion against  the  Government  has  been  dropped  as  impolitic.  It 
is  felt  on  all  hands  that  the  Convention  offers  a  means  of 
delivery  from  foreign  occupation ;  and  with  admirable  good  sense 
the  Romans  have  understood  that  the  simple  fact  of  deliveiy 
from  the  continued  presence  of  foreign  intervention  is  a  higher 
object  than  the  claiming  for  their  city  the  prerogative  of  being  the 
Italian  metropolis.  If  they  persevere,  as  they  appear  determined 
to  do,  in  this  line  of  public-spirited  self-denial,  then  we  believe 
that  they  will  have  the  merit  of  guarding  Italy  against  a  danger 
not  a  whit  less  serious  than  the  weight  of  Austrian  armies. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  Roman 
question  turn  merely  on  the  supposed  passion  of  the  Italian 
people  to  lodge  their  King  in  the  same  city  with  the  Pope,  we 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  effect  of  the  Convention  has 
materially  contributed  to  confirm  a  reaction  already  set  in 
against  this  assumed  popular  pstssion. 

It  is  less  clear  that  this  same  measure  can  have  equal  effect 
in  smootliing  down  the  other  and  more  subtle  class  of  diffi- 
culties that  surround  the  attempt  to  bring  the  Papacy  and  the 
Italian  State  into  concord.  These  constitute  in  our  opinion  the 
most  serious,  or  rather  the  only  serious,  internal  difiSculties 
which  the  Italian  unitarians  have  to  contend  against,  for  they 
alone,  of  all  the  elements  of  opposition  conjured  up  against  the 
new  Government,  have  a  deeper  origin  than  resides  in  thin 
strata  of  an  artificial  creation.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that, 
amongst  the  rural  population,  which  is  in  many  parts  utterly 
uneducated,  there  exists  a  quite  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  clergy,  who  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  wield  a  very 
material  influence.  Nor  is  this  influence  of  the  clergy  confined 
to  these  lower  classes.  Hidden  and  difficult  to  trace  in  all  its 
windings,  it  penetrates  stealthily  everywhere,  and  secures  a 
directing  action  particularly  through  its  hold  on  women.  One 
can  indulge  no  delusion  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  clergy 
exert  the  influence  they  possess.  As  a  body,  they  make  in- 
cessant war  against  the  national  Government.  That  the  Italian 
clergy  counts  not  only  many  individuals,  but  even  religious 
confeitemities,  disposed  to  take  another  line,  we  are  convinced 
of,  but  under  present  circumstances  they  cannot  assert  them- 
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S(»lve.s  to  any  «,a>(Kl  cfVect.  The  strict  spirit  of  discipline  of  the 
Romish  Church  makes  the  inferior  clei-gy  humbly  submissive 
to  their  suixwjrs,  and  these  have  for  some  years  been  carefully 
selected  for  their  virtues  of  servile  deference  to  every  behest 
from  Komo.  ^Vs  a  l)ody,  the  Italian  clergy  is  therefore  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  the  Italian  Government,  and  thus  an  antagon- 
ism has  been  produced  which  is  seen  every  day,  and  in  every 
([uarter,  creating  a  state  of  things  which  is  seriously  embar- 
nissing.  It  is  tlie  opinion  of  many  persons  that  this  might 
hav(i  been  obviated  had  the  State  not  omitted  the  opportunity 
of  conciliating  the  clerg}',  which,  after  idl,  is  com]X)sed  of 
Italians,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  revolution.  There  is  pro- 
bably some  foundation  for  the  ide^,  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Executive  towards  the  clergy  have  been  calculated  to  irritate 
its  notoriously  sensitive  susceptibilities.  There  was  a  moment 
when  it  might  have  been  possible  to  detach  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  respectable  clergy  from  identifying  itself  with  a 
fierce  war,  to  be  waged  for  the  special  hiterests  of  the  Court  of 
liome  on  th(»  Nationiil  Government.  As  matters  stand  at  pre- 
sent, the  ranks  of  the  ecclesiastical  phalanx  ai"e  closely  serrie«i 
ai*oun(l  the  st(»ps  of  the  Pope's  thn)ne,  and  have  been  carrying 
out  his  ()rdei*s  without  any  really  considerable  defections. 

Thus  a  state  of  affaire  is  created  which  is  undeniably  grave, 
as  it  tends  necessarily  Uy  widen  a  dangei-ous  breach.  We  caii- 
not  avoid  pinxM^iviug  that  the  pei'sistent  hostility  declared  by 
the  Court  of  Rome,  and  waged  by  the  clergy,  is  productive  of 
a  rai)idly  gi-owing  irritation  in  the  classes  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  ncnv  order  of  things.  Politicians  of  mark  and  temper,  repre- 
siMiting  larg(i  sections,  who  formerly  spoke  disparagingly  of  the 
comparatively  insi«^nificant  m(\asur(\s  adopted  by  the  Executive 
against  the  clorg^'  as  vexatious  and  impolitic,  are  now  disposed 
to  urge  such  wholesale  operations  of  coercion  as  the  total  suppres- 
sion of  religious  oixlers,  thc^  arbitrary  redistribution  of  dioceses 
by  the  civil  ix)wer,  and  the  sale  of  all  Church  lands.  We 
have  watched  this  modification  of  feeling  amongst  men  of  mode- 
rate opinions,  and  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  it  is  very 
prevah^nt.  A  ie(»,]ing  of  exiusperation  is  being  kindled  by  the 
systematic  disloyalty  of  tlie  clergy;  forbeanince  is  being  worn 
threadbare  by  continued  friction  against  an  obstinately  recalci- 
trant i^riestliood  ;  and  a  strong  belief  is  arising  that  it  is  quite 
useless  t(^  emi)lov  any  other  than  radical  op(^rations  to  get  rid 
of  this  malignant  element.  The  influence  of  this  growing  feel- 
ing' is  unmistakably  visible  in  the  bill  ])resented  by  the  present 
Government  for  the  su]>pn\ssion  of  n^ligious  cori)Oi'atious  and 
the  reorganization  of  tlie  Church  establishment.  In  its  present 
shape,  it  is  out  of  tlie  question  to  fancy  that  it  can  ever  be 
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accepted  by  the  clergy,  much  less  by  Eome.  Some  of  its 
clauses  for  the  suppression  of  sees,  for  remodelling  the  bound- 
aries of  dioceses,  are  so  direct  an  usurpation  of  the  purely  spiri- 
tual authority  vested  in  the  Pope,  that  they  must  have  been 
introduced  with  the  special  view  of  bearding  it.  It  is  true 
that  the  bill  is  laid  aside  for  the  present.  Yet  it  is  enough  to 
peruse  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  named 
to  examine  it — a  Commission  comprising  such  leading  and  Con- 
servative men  as  Ricasoli,  Giorgini,  and  Corsi,  and  which  recom- 
mended considerable  modifications — to  see  how  largely  the 
ftmdamental  idea  of  the  measure  finds  favour.  We  apprehend 
that  at  the  coming  geneiul  election,  men  may  be  returned  to 
I'arliament  animated  with  a  dangerously  excited  temper  against 
the  Church.  But  should  this  temper  acquire  ascendency  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  then  we  much  fear  that  the  Italians  will 
find  themselves  engaged  in  a  work  of  terrible  labour.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  in  Italy  questions  relative  to  the  adminis- 
trative organization  of  the  Church  from  the  capital  question  of 
the  Pope — of  the  establishment  that  is  to  be  given  him  in  his 
capacity  of  Catholic  Primate.  Other  Catholic  nations  have 
been  able  to  carry  out  arbitrarily  ecclesiastical  reforms  in  their 
Church  establishments  by  themselves,  but  Italy  can  never  deal 
with  the  Church  without  coming  simultaneously  into  direct 
collision  with  the  Papacy  itself,  and  hence  with  the  gi-eat  and 
manifold  interests  connected  with  this  institution.  These  inter- 
ests are  so  ramified,  so  subtle,  and  so  liable  to  modification  from 
strange  causes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  and  estimate  their 
force.  In  having  to  contend  with  them,  Italy  has  to  contend 
with  elements  that  escape  scientific  tests.  The  antagonism  into 
which  the  State  has  therefore  got  with  this  dark  power — a 
power  which  cannot  be  summarily  expelled  with  a  certainty  of 
having  been  finally  got  rid  of  by  the  process,  while  it  obsti- 
nately refuses  to  be  coaxed  into  good  fellowship — is  rightly  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  prudent  politicians. 

It  is  difficult  to  detect  any  speedy  prospect  of  improvement 
in  this  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs.  The  hope  to  be  enter- 
tained is,  that  a  reaction  may  set  in  against  the  inexorable  irrita- 
bility which  has  possessed  the  Papacy ;  for  as  long  as  Pius  ix. 
lives,  we  apprehend  that  few  persons  will  be  sanguine  enough  to 
think  it  possible  to  caiTy  through  any  reasonable  arrangement 
with  Rome.  There  is,  however,  reason  for  presuming  that  there 
are  in  the  Church  men  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  perils 
that  menace  the  genuine  interests  of  their  religion,  by  a  continu- 
ance In  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  Pius  ix.,  as  to  be  hkcly 
to  advocate  another  course,  should  they  be  legitimately  in  a 
position  to  speak  with  authority.     This  could  only  be  after  the 
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dofith  of  tho  present  Pope.  The  moving  springs  of  the  men 
who  mij^ht  act  tlins  wouM  i-esidc  in  specially  religions  conA-ic- 
tit)ns.  It  is  not  likely,  theivfore,  that  the  establishment  of  the 
(■a]ntal  at  Florence  will  exercise  more  than  a  merely  indirect 
intlnt'nce  on  their  minds.  Their  thoughts  will  mn  more  on  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Chui-eh  than  on  material  guarantees 
f« >r  the  temponil  power.  Indii'ectly,  however,  the  establishment 
<»f  the  capital  may  perhaps  tend  to  stimulate  their  cotirage  to 
hold  out  a  hand  of  peace,  if  a  disposition  to  do  so  is  not  other- 
wise checked  thixMigh  the  display  of  some  directly  hostile  spirit 
ajrainst  the  Church  by  the  rt^i)resentative3  of  the  State.  It  is 
in  iv^rard  to  such  important  contingencies  that  we  hail  the  con- 
ciliatory woi\is  uttered  by  a  man  of  GualtOTo's  position  and 
]>eculiar  authority,  as  a  noteworthy  symptom.  The  difficulty 
of  the  rai)acy  is  the  gi'eatest  difficulty  Italy  has  to  deal  with.  It 
is  so  ^'reat  a  diiliculty  that  all  the  forces  of  the  country  will  l)e 
HMpiired  to  overcome  it.  The  })ower  of  religious  feeling  and  of 
the  cleiyy  is  formidable.  To  overcome  this  requires  more  than 
violeiHre — it  reiiuiivs  statesmanship  and  certain  large  concessions. 
The  Convention  has  done  somewhat  which  may  help  to  facilitate 
an  inid(»rsiandin«r ;  but  by  itself  this  is  not  enough.  The  under- 
standinii,  so  important  to  the  future  of  Italy,  can  be  brought 
about  only  if  the  Italian  Government  ste.ers  its  course  so  that, 
while  asserting  its  authority  against  seditious  priests,  it  refrains 
from  measures  of  a  persecuting  nature  that  must  wound  deep- 
ro<.ited  religious  feelings,  and  subject  the  Church  to  a  species  of 
r<HTcion  manifestly  trenching  iipon  a  sacrilegious  invasion  of 
its  s])ecitic  jurisdiction  over  spiritual  matters. 

AVe  have  now  sun'cyed  in  succession,  as  far  as  we  can,  the 
rllccts  which  the  serious  measure  of  removing  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment from  Turin  may  be  antici])at.ed  to  exercise  directly  on  the 
great  internal  difllculties  aflecting  Italy,  difficulties  inherent 
in  her  nature,  the  fniit  of  causes  seated  in  the  distance  of  ages, 
and  neither  evoked  by  the  action  of  the  present  generation, 
]ior  ca]>able  of  being  exorcised  by  any  mere  adroitness  on  its 
part.  The  diflicultii'S  that  have  been  engaging  our  attention 
cjuistitute,  in  virtue  of  an  iri*eversible  course  of  events,  as  neces- 
sarily unavoidable  a  i>oii:ion  of  the  task  united  Italy  has  to  deal 
with,  as  mountains  and  jungles  and  toiTents  constitute  of  the 
task  an  explorer  has  to  (leal  with,  who  delibemtely  sets  himself 
to  penetrate  a  new  country  in  one  particular  direction.  But 
besiiles  these  diihculties,  with  which  Italy  is  fated  to  contend  by 
an  overwlu^hning  combination  of  causes  l)eyond  ccmtrol,  there 
may  be  others  arising  from  the  special  circumstances  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  present  generation  not  less  fonnidable.  When 
therefore  we  have  examined  the  force  mth  which  a  parti- 
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cular  occurrence  is  calculated  to  strike  certain  distinct  ele- 
ments of  opposition,  we  have  done  but  half  our  work  of  survey. 
It  is  quite  as  essential  to  be  satisfied  about  the  condition  of 
the  powers  engaged  in  active  operation — ^to  inquire  into  their 
steadiness,  their  temper,  their  present  spirit,  as  to  gaze  curiously 
at  subtle  elements  of  an  historical  and  almost  impalpable 
nature.  Let  us  step  down  from  contemplating  vast  forces  that 
work  with  the  mysterious  weight  of  fated  antagonisms,  and 
look  at  the  small,  sharp,  concrete  image  of  man,  as  in  his  little 
seK  he  stands  grappling  with  circumstance.  Having  gauged 
how  far  the  elements  naturally  and  necessarily  hostile  to  an 
united  Italy  can  be  anticipated  to  derive  strength  or  weakness 
from  the  important  measure  of  internal  reform  that  has  been 
adopted,  let  us  see  what  ground  there  is  for  apprehending  that 
the  Italians  will  seriously  be  wanting  to  themselves  at  the 
critical  moment. 

For  the  first  time  Italy  is  about  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  a 
general  election,  under  circumstances  to  elicit  the  political  feel- 
ings of  the  country  free  from  exaggerated  impulses,  necessarily 
limited  in  this  direction.  The  last  elections  did  take  place 
under  the  action  of  one  of  these  transports  of  feeling  that  give 
a  tyrannical  complexion  to  revolutions,  and  impose  silence  on 
dissentients.  The  countiy  was  in  the  paroxysm  of  creation ; 
and  enthusiasm  for  unification  under  the  sceptre  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  burned  with  a  passionateness  that  violently  sub- 
merged every  other  feeling,  and  made  it  either  walk  abroad  in 
a  deceptive  mask,  or  hide  itself  altogether  in  obscurity.  One 
profession  of  political  faith  then  ran  absolutely  through  the 
Peninsula,  and  to  judge  by  what  occurred  at  those  fii^t  elections, 
Italy  seemed  the  miited  family  amongst  nations,  where  all  men 
Jived  in  cordial  harmony,  where  all  men  were  exactly  of  one 
mind,  and  all  men  were  devoted  to  the  monarchy.  We  re- 
member how,  at  the  time  when  the  first  Italian  Parliament  was 
being  opened,  one  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  country 
remarked,  as  he  looked  at  the  Deputies  thronging  into  the  hall, 
that  the  appearance  of  uniformity  was  too  great  to  be  reliable, 
still  more  to  be  a  correct  reflex  of  the  country.  What  was 
especially  remarkable  was  the  entire  absence  of  any  representa  - 
tives  of  a  Conservative  and  clerical  feeling,  for  although  in  the 
new  provinces  the  enthusiastic  delight  at  the  changes  wrought 
in  their  condition  rendered  the  unpopularity  of  such  feeling  in- 
telligible, yet  in  tlie  constituencies  of  Piedmont  proper  there 
had  always  been  a  Conservative  and  clerical  party,  which  had 
formerly  returned  active  representatives  to  Parliament,  who 
were  ranged  under  the  leadership  of  Count  Solaro  di  Margherita, 
a  man  of  decided  ability.    The  absolute  disappearance  of  this 
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paily  ii-oiu  the  House,  resulted,  therefore,  manifestly  firom  one 
of  tiiost?  viok^ut  revulsions,  too  extreme  to  be  capable  of  con- 
tinuance. It  waa  the  effect  of  being  stunned;  but  stunniD^' 
can  last  only  a  cei-tain  while.  On  the  other  hand,  the  apparent 
c<jnfonnity  of  political  feelings  amongst  the  Deputies  imme- 
diately split  up  into  factions  of  various  kinds,  some  deri\4ng 
their  complexion  from  merely  personal  influences,  others  being 
stamped  with  the  passionate  features  of  Mazzinian  feelings. 
Scarct'ly  had  Parliament  pix)ceeded  to  business,  than  it  was 
seen  tliat  uniformity  had  come  to  an  end,  and  that,  besides 
other  divisions,  there  was  a  marked  knot  of  impatient  Badicals 
clamouring  for  wild  and  foolish  prejecta. 

Xow,  it  is  a  matter  of  considemble  anxiety  to  many  Italian 
politicians,  whether,  at  the  coming  elections,  there  will  not  result 
a  serious  increase  to  the  strength  of  a  party  practically  bent  on 
discai'ding  tlie  system  on  which  the  comitry  has  been  adminis- 
t(»red  for  the  last  four  yeai-s.  We  have  heard  uneasy  misgivings 
(»x pressed  on  this  score  by  men  entitled  to  respect.  There  canl>e 
no  doubt  tliat  the  consequences  would  be  incalculably  grave  if 
a  Parliament  VkWiv,  to  Ixi  returned  with  a  numerically  strong  and 
(•omi)act  phalanx  of  exaggerated  Eadicals,  while  the  temperate 
Liberals  wine  split  up  into  pereonal  fiictions.  Happily,  we  believe 
that  then*  is  every  ground  for  not  anticipating  such  an  imtowanl 
result.  Yet  we  are  free  to  confess  that  the  impending  elections 
promise  to  be  attended  by  the  active  intervention  of  elements 
that  w(ne  quite  (nit  of  t\\v.  ii(dd  before,  and  which  now  are  un- 
deniably organiziHl  to  openite  with  systematic  vigour  against 
the  party  of  tenq)ei*ate  unitarians,  which  has  hitherto  been  in 
so  decided  an  as(Hnidoncy.  According  to  the  testimony  of  per- 
sons iroin  all  pai-ts  of  Italy,  the*  clerical  and  reactionary  faction 
has  eveiywhere  of  late  exhibited  an  activity  manifestly  the 
result  of  concert.  The  operations  pursued  may  be  classed  under 
three  heads  :  to  create  a  double  instrument  that  can  serve  at  once 
for  organization  of  the  paity,  ami  for  special  agency  upon  the 
ft*elings  of  the  i)eople ;  to  bring  into  play  means  of  religious 
coercion  for  frightening  timid  souls  from  connecting  them- 
selves with  the  new  Govermnent ;  and  to  fling  at  Elections  the 
whole  weight  of  the  pai-ty  into  the  scale  of  Kadical  candidates, 
with  tlu^  view  of  swelling  the  elements  of  disorder.  These 
tactics  are  capable^  of  tlemonstnition.  They  have  been  pursued 
with  the  peitinacity  peculiar  to  clerical  organization — with  that 
steady,  noiseless,  mole- like  mode  of  operation  which  is  so  ad- 
niii'ably  litted  to  escape  observation,  and  yet  to  work  towards 
an  aim  with  assiduity  that  knows  no  rest. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  believed  to  be  sought  to  be 
attained  in  huge  ])aii  threugh  the  instnnnentality  of  the  Society 
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of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul — a  society  devoted  avowedly  to  works 
of  charity  and  beneficence,  but  which,  it  is  confidently  said,  are 
made  to  serve  as  engines  for  political  propagandism.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  society  is  indeed  very  remarkable.  Although 
marked  with  a  religious  complexion,  the  members  of  the  society 
are  not  distinguished  by  any  outward  badges  of  confraternity. 
The  only  visible  bond  of  union  is  that  of  contribution  to  a  com- 
mon fund  for  charities,  and  of  co-operation  in  seeking  to 
administer  to  the  wants  of  distressed  persons.  Men  of  all 
classes  and  of  all  callings  are  members  of  this  body ;  with  the 
obligation,  as  such,  to  give  gratuitously  their  professional  ser- 
vices to  the  society  when  wanted.  The  lawyer,  the  physician, 
the  merchant,  the  man  of  the  world,  are  thus  so  many  soldiers 
of  different  weapons,  to  be  employed  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  service  to  be  rendered,  by  the  officer  *in  command.  The 
range  of  service  is  indeed  wide.  The  society  by  no  means  confines 
its  activity  to  such  labours  of  relief  as  are  usually  understood 
by  works  of  charity.  To  bestow  relief  in  money  and  kind,  to 
tend  the  comforts  of  sick  paupers,  to  minister,  in  short,  to 
physical  wants,  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  duties  assumed 
by  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  It  aims  to  exer- 
cise a  moral  influence,  to  heal  dissensions,  to  promote  recon- 
ciliations, in  a  word,  to  i)lay  the  part  of  a  sedulous  peacemaker 
and  comforter,  for  ever  going  round  on  the  watch  for  an  occa- 
sion that  may  call  for  interference,  and  always  quick  to  come 
forward  with  an  effort  at  assistance.  The  society  is  thus 
continually  seeking  out  persons  involved  in  troubles,  no  matter 
of  what  nature,  whom  thus  it  tries  to  relieve.  In  doing  so,  the 
deputed  member  proceeds,  irrespective  of  any  other  considera- 
tions than  that  of  the  most  fitting  method  for  the  application 
of  remedies.  The  minister  of  relief  appears  in  no  prescribed 
uniform,  he  is  dispensed  from  all  obligatory  declaration  of  his 
character.  When  the  case  will  not  admit  of  avowed  interfer- 
ence, then  an  emissary  is  selected  who  can  steal  in  under  the 
unsuspicious  garb  of  an  old  friend,  of  a  kind-hearted  relative, 
of  some  seemingly  fortuitous  good  Samaritan,  and  thus  the 
object  in  view  is  smuggled  through  with  covert  art.  It  is 
evident  that  such  an  organization  is  well  calcidated  to  render 
formidable  the  influence  of  a  society,  which  should  be  widely 
spread,  and  conduct  its  operations  under  systematic  direction. 
Both  these  conditions  have  been  most  successfully  attained  by 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  which  has  continued 
rapidly  to  inundate  like  a  flood  every  region  and  community  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  world. 

The  foundation  of  the  society  dates  from  about  the  middle 
of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  and  was  the  work  of  some  young 
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mou  in  Paris.  With  a  quickness,  all  the  more  astonishing 
Unit  it  was  tre(>  fi'om  all  ostentatious  circumstances  to  arrest 
attention,  this  obscure  benefit  society  of  Paris  established  affi- 
liated offshoots,  first  all  over  France,  then  in  neighbouring 
countries,  gradually  in  every  corner  of  Catholic  Europe.  All 
these  institutions  remained  in  close  correspondence  with  the 
l>aiv,nt  society  in  Paris,  which  retained  thus  the  supreme 
ilireetion  of  a  body  of  universal  dimensions,  dealing  with 
interests  of  eveiy  degree  and  nature.  The  parent  foundation 
in  Paris  was  in  fact  the  Grand  Lodge  of  a  zealous,  busy,  prac- 
tical freemasonry,  that  multijJied  with  the  same  mysterious 
raindity  with  which  rabbits  multiply  in  a  warren.  The  Em- 
peror Napoleon's  CJovernment  found  reason  to  become  jealous 
of  the  kind  of  action  which  the  society  aimed  at  exercising  in 
tlu^  country.  With  the  view  of  depriAing  it  of  the  means  to 
wield  such  influence,  the  coiTcsponclence  between  the  different 
local  bodies  and  the  Paris  Society  was  prohibited.  Tlie  object 
was  to  i-educe  the  society  to  a  meixi  bundle  of  local  charitable 
institutions,  strictly  confined  to  local  charitable  purposes,  and 
stripped  of  any  formidable  organization.  We  believe  that 
the  measure  has  quite  failed  in  it«  intentions.  The  Paris 
Society,  it  is  confidc^ntly  asserted,  still  exercises  the  same 
prerogatives  of  grand-mastei'ship  as  before,  only  the  depend- 
ence on  it,  from  being  formal  and  avowed,  has  become  clan- 
destine, so  that  the  con-espondence  is  now  carried  on  in 
the  shajx^  of  private  commimication.  It  is  beyond  denial 
that  the  influence  possessed  by  the  society  is  vast,  and  that 
its  influence,  as  its  orginiization,  presents  points  of  striking 
analogy  to  those  otfei-ed  by  the  Jesuits.  It  is  certain  that  a 
close  connexion  exists  between  the  two  societies,  many  of  the 
devotees  to  the  one  being  enrolled  members  of  the  other.  In 
Italy  the  spread  and  activity  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  are 
])articularly  great.  We  have  met  with  the  existence  of  the 
I'aolotti,  as  they  are  popularly  called,  in  eveiy  little  country 
town  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  their  organization  is  most 
distinguished  for  activity  in  those  districts  where  political 
])assioiis  are  su])posed  to  be  k(»enest.  In  the  Komagna  where 
there  is  a  numerically  inferior,  but  resolute  and  disciplined 
jNlazzinian  faction,  tliei*e  also  the  Paolotti  have  made  themselves 
be  remarked  lur  their  extraordinary  actinty,  their  strenuous 
assiduity,  and  their  large  charities.  The  same  has  l)een  obserx'^ed 
in  localities  of  a  cognate  natuiv  to  the  temper  existing  in  the 
Jioniagna  ;  ami  everywhere  local  testimony  deposes  to  the  fact 
that  with  the  sani(^  activity  which  they  have  shown  in  dispens- 
ing charities,  the  Paolotti  have  brought  to  bear  on  recent  occa- 
sions  all  the  inthienee  at  their  disposal  to  thwait  the  triumph 
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of  moderate  Liberal  principles,  even  to  the  length  of  coalescing 
practically  with  Mazzinians.  Nor  can  any  one  be  disposed  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  charge  who  has  knowledge  of  Koine 
and  of  the  language  systematically  held  by  the  organs  of  the 
Jesuit  faction  in  that  city.  The  rapid  gi'owth  of  republican 
passions  in  Italy,  and  the  certainty  of  their  triumph,  is  the  con- 
tinual theme  of  declamation,  coupled  with  an  undisguised  expres- 
sion of  confidence  that  the  consummation  of  tliis  triumph  is  to 
be  looked  to  as  the  event  which  must  biing  about  the  reaction 
that  will  restore  the  good  estate  of  Italy,  and  the  happy  reign 
of  legitimate  principles  now  trodden  under  foot.  But  who  is 
innocent  enough  to  fancy  that  the  action  of  the  Paolotti  associa- 
tions spread  over  Italy,  is  not  inspired  and  controlled  from  the 
board  wliich  presides  over  the  Society  in  Home ;  and  by  whom 
do  we  find  that  Board  to  be  presided  over  but  by  Monsignor 
Borromeo,  JMaggior-domo  of  the  IV)pe,  and  probably  the  most 
devoted  tool  which  the  Society  of  .lesus  commands  amongst 
the  prelates  constituting  the  Pope's  household?  Theit}  is 
therefore  conclusive  circumstantial  evidence  that  the  widely 
spi'ead  and  sedulously  active  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  is 
a  body  of  a  formidable  nature,  caj)able  of  serious  ixilitical 
influence,  commanding  very  considerable  resources,  which  are 
being  strenuously  and  systematically  expended,  paitly  for  the 
purpose  of  constituting  a  bond  to  keep  sympathies  from  falling 
asunder,  and  partly  for  the  puii)ose  of  forging  an  instrument  of 
active  offence. 

In  regard  to  the  system  of  n^ligious  coercion  set  in  motion 
to  frighten  timid  souls,  the  evidence  is  still  clearer,  for  it 
is  supiK)rted  by  documentary  proofs  of  undeniable  autheii 
ticity.  The  mode  of  operation  put  in  practic(i  is  to  refuse 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church  to  those  who,  either  by  deed  oi- 
language  in  regfird  to  political  events  in  Italy,  have  givtiu 
offence  to  the  authorities  of  the  Coui-t  of  IJoiiu;,  as  long  fis  they 
do  not  i)rofess  re]r)entaiu;e  tor  tli(fir(iiToi-s,  and  take  engagements 
to  make  them  good.  The  apjilication  of  this  intimidation  has 
not  been  left  to  the  instinct  of  individual  j»riests.  It  has  been 
commanded  in  elaboiiitely  minute  instructions  issu(;d  secretly 
by  the  office  of  the  Gmnd  Penitentiary,  within  whose  j^rovince 
such  matters  lie— instructions  in  which  eveiy  point  is  specified 
with  a  strictness  that  exacts  imj^licit  exc-cution.  TIk^  scope;  of 
these  instl^lctions  is  practically  to  excommunicate  every  p<;r- 
son  who  has  adhered  to  the  new  order  of  things  in  Italy  ; 
by  withholding  the  consociations  of  religion,  and  <*sj»e<ially 
absolution  in  the  confessional,  iVoni  all  wlio  will  ij(;I  declare 
abhorrence  of  this  onler  of  thin^is,  and  readiness  to  co  op(* 
rate  for  its  destruction.     TIk*  first  of  tliesr*  instructions  was 
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issued  in  the  early  period  of  the  revolution,  when  a  copy 
found  its  way  inti>  tht»  Italian  press,  and  was  mncli  commented 
upon. 

In  this  cin*ious  paper,  bearing  date  10th  December  18G0,  the 
most  stringent  and  detaih^l  directions  were  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  the  prii^sts  in  dealing  with  certain  cases  of  con- 
sci(»nce,  that  were  contemplated,  with  an  elaborate  expenditure 
of  imaginative  faculties,  as  likely  to  present  themselves.  In 
all  cases  tln^.  confessor  was  commanded  to  regard  every  act  of 
political  adhesion,  however  remote  or  indii'cct,  to  the  new 
Governnujnt,  as  a  sin  to  be  atoned  by  special  expiation,  short 
of  which  thii  i)enitent  naist  be  rigorously  excluded  from  the 
s])i ritual  comforts  he  sought,  liowever  complete  may  have  been 
his  repentance  on  other  ])oiiits,  however  light  may  have  been  his 
sh(ji'te(.nnin;j:s  in  other  directions.  The  exi)iation  to  be  exacted 
as  th(^  condition  whereon  alone  the  penitent  could  be  admitted  to 
participat(;  in  the  cjonsolations  of  religicm,  was  a  solemn  engage- 
ment to  turn  at  the  first  favourable  oppoitmiity  against  the 
authority  of  the  Italian  Government.  To  facilitate  the  accept- 
ances of  such  an  undei-taking,  the  confessors  were  specially  in- 
sti'ucted  that  it  was  suflieient  for  the  penitent  to  renounce,  in 
solemn  terms,  inward  {illegiance  to  the  powei's  he  had  boweil 
to,  and  that  lie  was  distinctly  authorized  to  resei've  any  act  of 
defection  until  such  time  as  he  coiUd  peri)etrate  it  without  in- 
jury to  himself.  l>y  this  ])rovision,  persons  in  the  service  of 
tli(^  Italian  Govj^^nment  coidd  continue  therein  with  the  appro- 
bation of  their  spiritual  advisei^,  provided  they  used  the  oppor- 
tunities adbrded  them  by  oificial  relations,  to  betray  their 
employers.  The  soldier  was  told  to  serve  on  until,  in  the  hour 
of  action,  he  (umld  with  impunity  inflict  a  fatal  blow  by  desert- 
ing. The  iA\m\v  was  instnicted  to  assume  commands,  which 
then,  at  the  crowning  season,  he  shouhl  hand  over  to  tliose  at 
whose*  hands  he  had  not  received  them;  and  the  civil  func- 
tionary was  encouraged  to  steal  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
his  mast(a-s,  whose  secrets  he  might  then  communicate  to  those 
who  pl()tt(Ml  their  destruction.  The  Church  taught  her  faithful 
children  that,  in  lufr  eye,  the  original  act  of  treason  could 
best  ])e  atoned  for  by  an  amjile  counter-dmught  of  syste- 
miit  ie  treacheiy.  Charity  and  love  are  tlu^  essence  of  Cluistian 
virtues,  and  the  Church  is  an  <'minently  Christian  Ixxly,  there- 
fore sIjo  shrinks  from  imposing  u})on  her  sons  any  dutie.s  that 
may  e\])0S(*  tliem  to  personal  risk.  She  does  not  demand  of 
her  (.'hildren  any  heroism,  the  bold,  open  spirit  of  broad  day- 
ii.uht  (leliance,  whieli  makes  bright  exam})les  of  self-sacrificing 
devotion  at  tlus  risk  of  life  and  ]n-opei1y;  but  she  prefers  tu 
se.'  I'.cr  interest?^  ] a'* n noted  by  a  s(»t  of  skulking  conspirators 
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who  creep  along  with  the  aid  of  false  oaths,  and,  as  their 
manliest  weapon,  understand  to  use  a  snare. 

The  instructions  so  issued  were  followed  by  an  innovation  per- 
fectly monstrous.  Confessors  were  not  content  with  imposing  a 
special  penance  on  those  who  stood  convicted  of  connexion  with 
the  political  authorities  deemed  unholy.  They  were  directed  to 
constitute  themselves  inquisitors,  not  into  the  acts,  but  into 
the  speculative  opinions  on  political  matters,  of  their  penitents. 
During  Lent  18G2,  in  Home,  the  question  came  to  be  addressed 
in  the  confessional  to  penitents.  What  they  thought  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  dominion  ?  and  absolution  was  refused  to  such  as  either 
declined  replying  to  what  they  considered  a  question  affecting 
a  point  foreign  to  religion,  or  answered  in  a  spirit  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  view  that  it  was  a  Divine  institution.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  our  statement  will  be  set  down  as  an  Exeter 
Hall  fancy  by  those  who  make  it  their  business  to  cry  up  the 
Court  of  Eome.  We  are  prepared  to  meet  with  hesitation  in 
giving  credence  to  a  proceeding  so  monstrously  contrary  to 
precedent,  that  it  inspired  many  fervent  Catholics  with  horror, 
and  led  in  Eome  to  vehement  protests  from  independent  minds 
of  unexceptionable  orthodoxy,  who  refused  indignantly  to  sub- 
mit to  so  unwarrantable  an  attempt  at  extending  the  limits 
of  clerical  dictation.  Tlie  facts  we  allude  to  are  of  too  private 
a  nature  to  be  given  in  detail,  but  we  stake  our  credit  on  the 
perfect  authenticity  of  our  statement ;  and  we  know  that  one  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  English  Eoman  Catholic  hier- 
archy, who  then  haj)pened  to  be  in  Eome,  inveighed  in  unmeasured 
terms  of  reprobation  against  this  monstrous  proceeding.  Since 
then  the  system  has  not  been  abandoned.  It  has  only  been 
modified.  We  believe  that  it  is  no  longer  attempted  to  impose 
on  all  penitents,  without  distinction,  this  preliminary  declaration 
of  belief  in  the  Divine  necessity  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power, 
but  only  on  those  whose  timid  natures  pomt  them  out  as  proper 
subjects  to  practise  intimidation  on,  or  who,  for  special  reasons, 
are  considered  to  deserve  having  a  specific  test  applied  to  their 
orthodoxy.  The  system  so  inaugurated  has  been  followed  up 
consistently  throughout  Italy,  more  or  less  covertly  to  suit  indi- 
vidual cases,  but  stiU  with  persistent  determination.  It  appears, 
however,  that  not  a  few  Italian  bishops  have  acquired  experi- 
ence of  the  danger  that  threatens  the  Church  from  such  a  course. 
We  are  infoimed,  on  authority  of  the  highest  kind,  that  numer- 
ous representations  have  quite  recently  reached  the  Grand 
Penitentiary  from  Italian  bishops,  as  to  the  peiilous  consequences 
which  attend  the  system  they  have  been  commanded  to  pursue. 
In  these  representations,  the  question  has  been  addressed  to 
Eome,  What  attitude  should  be  adopted  on  the  occasion  of  the 
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('Hsuiny  election  I  and  the  attention  of  the  head  of  the  Chuivli  is 
pailicularly  invited  to  the  question,  whether  the  inlhience  of  the 
cler^fy  slioidd  not  l)e  directed  towards  promoting  as  much  as 
]K)Ssil)le  tlie  return  of  moderate  men,  who  woidd  be  disposed 
to  contine  witliin  a  minimum  the  oi-ganic  change  in  the  Church 
ostahlirflnnent  of  Italy.  AVe  are  assured  that  no  fornnil  reply 
has  been  ycjt  gi\'en  to  these  rej)i*esentations,  which,  we  are  iii- 
fnrmed,  are  at  pivsent  being  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
otlice  of  the  Grand  IViiitiaitiaiy. 

T\\vvi\  arei,  ln)wev(?r,  indications  of  what  the  itjply  may  be  anti- 
(•il)at(Ml  to  l>e.  On  tlie  9th  and  10th  March  this  year,  two  strictly 
(MinHtlential  circulars  wei*e  issued  fmm  that  office  to  the  bisliops. 
W(?  have  had  in  our  hands  the  originals,  and  have  now  before  us 
coj)ies  which  we  liave  collated  witli  them.  The  one  treats  of  what 
should  1)(^  drine  t<j  laynien  shriving  themselves  who  have  l>eeu 
guilty  *'of  co-operating  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Papal  States,  ur 
who  hav(i  adliered  theieto,  or  in  any  manner  promoted  it,  wliether 
l)y  deed  or  by  synii)atliy,  or  who  have  given  a  vote  in  beluilf  of 
tlie  union  t)f  Italy  mider  one  king ;"  while  the  second  refei-s  to  the 
case  of  such  ])riests  as  have  acceded  to  the  "  teachings  of  traitors, 
and  ])articularly  who  havi».  subscribed  jietitions  for  inducing  the 
llonian  Tontill'  to  throw  off  teniiixmd  power,  that  have  been  cun- 
ningly indited  by  some  rcjnegade  fiom  the  Church's  host."  The 
substanet^  of  the  tirst  is  tlie  same  as  that  of  the  paper  we  have 
already  spoken  of.  Al)solution  is  to  Ik;  giunteJ  only  if  penitents 
"be,  inwardly  resolved  to  desert  an  unjust  service,  as  soon  as 
tliey  slmll  be  able  to  do  so  without  danger  to  their  lives,  abstain- 
ing in  the  meanwhile  from  all  acts  of  hostility  a^^inst  the 
subjects  and  soldiers  of  the  rightful  prince."  In  the  other  cast*. 
that  of  leijentant  ])i'i(»sts,  the  bislio])  is  instructed  to  subject 
them,  bel'ore  absolution,  to  a  cours(3  of  spiritual  penance,  but  of 
a  kind  not  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  civil  authorities, and  then 
to  admit  them  l)ack  to  tlu^  rights  of  the  priesthood,  after  signing 
th(i  following  diH'laration :  -  "  1  confess  and  affirm  it  to  be  an 
<'rror,  and  an  act  of  audacity,  to  gainsay  the  doctrines  uttered  by 
the  Church,  and  that  without  grievous  sin  it  is  not  possible  to 
refuse  obedience  and  cordial  submission  to  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  See;  there  Core  1  res|)ect  and  c(»nform  to  all  the  declarations 
of  the  same,  and  ]>articularly  to  those  which  reganl  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Sovereign  Pontitf,  U)  which  the  entire  Catholic 
E})iscopate  has  responded."  Almost  simultaneously  with  the 
date  of  these  most  seeiet  instructions,  theni  appeared  a  highly 
siguifieunt  j)aragra})h  in  the  Cftnr.'ijKj/uhfnrfi  dv  B^me,  a  weekly 
])erio(lic5d  ]ail)lishe(l  in  liome,  and  which  is  directly  inspired 
with  the  contidential  feelings  of  the  highest  authorities.  In  tlie 
number  of  the  18th  February,  there  was  inserted,  in  type  of  a 
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us  quite  unfounded.  The  compact  majority  in  the  country  is  as 
little  disposed  to  follow  the  rash  Lidding  of  foolhardy  men,  as 
it  was  when  it  coldly  declined  to  follow  the  gi'eat  popular  hero 
Garibaldi  on  the  mad  enterprise  which  ended  on  the  peaks  of 
Aspromonte.  The  attitude  of  the  country  on  tliat  occasion  was 
decisive  of  its  temper,  and  nothing  has  since  occurred  to  modify 
this.  The  dominant  feeling  which  pervades  the  Italian  people 
is  that  of  gi-atitude  for  what  has  been  won,  and  an  anxious 
determination  not  to  risk  its  loss.  Tliere  are  constituencies, 
especially  in  the  Southern  provinces,  whicli,  fi^om  sheer  want  of 
political  pei*spicacity,  will  allow  tliemselves  to  be  gulled  into 
the  choice  of  indifferent  representatives,  but  we  have  not  the 
least  fear  about  the  selections  that  will  be  made  ])y  the  vast 
majority  of  the  nation.  These  will  be  of  men  who,  in  essential 
points,  are  the  advocates  of  a  prudent  policy. 

The  next  session  will  open  in  Florence,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  political  atmosphere  of  the  new  capital  will  have  the 
result  of  imparting  to  the  majority,  consisting  of  men  who  on 
all  capital  points  concur  in  the  advocacy  of  temperate  views,  as 
against  the  heated  impulses  of  passionate  fanatics,  a  more  com- 
pact parliamentary  formation  than  it  had  in  the  old  Parlia 
ment.  The  real  cause  of  this  want  of  effective  organization  is 
the  fact  that  the  majority  has  not  been  marshalled  under  the 
guidance  of  a  natural  leader.  The  only  man  who  coidd  lay 
claim  to  this  high  moral  position  is  Baron  Eicasoli,  who, 
for  obvious  reasons,  since  his  withdrawal  from  office,  has  thought 
it  most  consistent  with  a  severe  sense  of  duty  not  to  put  him- 
self prominently  forward,  except  to  intervene  as  a  peacemaker 
with  the  full  w^eight  of  liis  authority  in  critical  moments. 
There  cannot  be  a  nobler  example  of  high-minded  conduct  than 
Baron  Kicasoli's  action  in  Parliament.  The  same  praise  cannot 
be  awarded  to  the  part  played  by  another  parliamentary  leader, 
M.  Kattazzi.  It  would  be  difficult  to  define  precisely  the  prin- 
ciples which  regidate  this  politician's  course ;  but  it  is  undeniable 
that  he  has  a  predilection  for  tortuous  ways  and  for  intrigue, 
and  that  his  parliamentary  position  relies  mainly  on  liis  Pied- 
montese  connexion.  Now  here  it  is  where  the  transfer  of  the 
Legislature  from  Turin  is  confidently  expected  to  exercise  a 
wholesome  effect,  in  reducing  to  their  just  value  those  artificial 
influences  of  a  purely  sectional  origin,  wliich,  however  intangibly 
pervaded  Capital,  Coui-t,  and  Parliament,  neutralizing  the  action 
of  truly  national  parties.  It  is  anticipated  that  in  Florence  many 
influences  will  be  blighted  which  luxuriated  in  Turin,  whereby 
the  obstacles  would  be  r  moved  which  have  impeded  the 
accession  to  office  of  men  in  whom  the  nation  liave  real  con- 
fidence, and  those  circumstances  which  have  invested  specific 
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to  wjinliiij^  oil'  tlml  viulonco  by  any  nctiou  which  can  teiiipor- 
:iiily  luinij:  them  into  conliu-t  with  Itiih'aii  unitarians.  But  it 
is  (Uiou;^h  i'ov  our  ])ur])oso  to  have  supplied  the  reader  with  the 
liU'ts  that  wi'  have  heiv  given. 

The  oppo.siti(»n  of  th(»  Church  is,  however,  stated  by  persous 
wovthy  ofcnulit,  not  to  he  confined  to  the  policy  of  isolation, 
and  refusal  to  contaminate  itscjlf  by  a.ssociation  with  any  recoj;- 
nition  of  the  authorities  in  existiiuce.  Tt  is  confidently  asserteil 
that,  on  the  occasion  of  recent  electoml  contests,  the  votes  of 
thos(»  wlio  n^jn'esent  the  insj)iration  of  the  priests  liave  l)een 
systi^iuatically  ^^iven  in  favour  of  the  ultni  candidate,  or  against 
tlie  one  who  advocated  the  t(nni)ei'ate  spirit  of  Goveniment 
ri'foiJM.  So  far  as  wt;  have  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  on  the 
correctness  of  this  ass(;i'tion,  m'C  are  disposed  to  accept  it.  The 
h>cal  tesliniony  decridedly  dei)0se3  theiv.to.  For  instance,  last 
yi»nr  there  ^^'ere  a  nund>er  of  su])])leinentaiy  elections  to  fill  u]) 
vacancies,  one  of  which,  at  Kavenna,  jjiave  rise  to  a  wann  con- 
test that  ended  in  th(^  n^turn  of  the  Moderate  candidate.  Un- 
doubtedly the  evidence  which  we  gathered  on  the  spot,  from  men 
of  standing  and  anipK*  means  of  knowledge,  testified  distinctly  to 
the  active  exei-tions  of  i-cclesiastieal  partisans  in  support  of  the 
IJadical  candidate.  Tlie.  same  occuiTence  is  spoken  to  as  having 
been  manifest  in  Tuscany,  and  we  have  also  met  vdih  ver}'  dis- 
tinct eviclence  to  the  same  purport  in  some  localities  in  the 
IbrnuT  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  undeniable  that,  in  the  most 
divei-se  ]>ai1s  of  th<^  country,  som(»how  or  other,  the  siune  im- 
pression has  IxHni  ])roduced  on  the  minds  of  intelligent  and 
trustworthy  (^bservc^i-s,  that  the  active  iniiuence  of  the  Churc^h 
is  being  syst(unati('ally  ex])ended,  either  to  frighten  into  jiassive- 
ness  those  who  wouldfeel  dis])o8<Ml  to  swell  the  ranks  of  temperate 
reform  and  i)raetically  supj)ort  ordcu'ly  government,  or  to  propel 
the  blind  subjects  of  priestly  dictation  into  actively  swelling  the 
iiadical  foi'ce,  as  the  hopeful  eUmient  of  dissolution.  It  is  very 
intelligible  that  the  fjict  of  such  a  coalition  should  arrest  the 
atti'ntion  of  j)rudent  politicians.  There  ciui  be  no  doubt  but  that, 
at  tlu'  coming  elections,  we  shall  see  in  various  localities  sharp 
contests,  and  that,  in  sonu*  constituencies  of  piominent  rank, 
the  ()j)])osition  may  i)r()l)ably  <»btain  successes  which  will  be 
])ara(led  with  great  tJourish.  For  instance,  one  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  likely  return  of  members  hostile  to  Government  in 
the  (tity  of  Na]>les,  through  wanl  m"  resolution  amongst  the  tem- 
perate Liberals,  who  allow  themselves  to  b(»  paralysed.  Leghorn 
also  is  a  constituency  which  has  always  been  distinguished  by 
a  turhulent  leaven,  ami  must  he  e\]'eele»!  It)  send  intemi)erate 
luen  to  l*arliament..  lUit  thai  there  should  be  ground  for  appre- 
hending a  considerable  return  of  men  of  this  stamp  appears  to 
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us  quite  unfounded.  The  compact  majority  in  the  country  is  as 
little  disposed  to  follow  the  rash  bidding  of  foolhardy  men,  as 
it  was  when  it  coldly  declined  to  follow  the  gi'eat  popular  hero 
Garibaldi  on  tlie  mad  enterprise  which  ended  on  the  peaks  of 
Aspromonte.  The  attitude  of  the  country  on  tliat  occasion  was 
decisive  of  its  temper,  and  nothing  has  since  occurred  to  modify 
this.  The  dominant  feeling  which  pervades  the  Italian  people 
is  that  of  gratitude  for  what  has  been  won,  and  an  anxious 
determination  not  to  risk  its  loss.  There  are  constituencies, 
especially  in  the  Southern  provinces,  which,  fi^om  sheer  want  of 
political  perspicacity,  will  allow  themselves  to  be  gulled  into 
the  choice  of  indifferent  representatives,  but  we  have  not  the 
least  fear  about  the  selections  that  will  be  made  ])y  the  vast 
majority  of  the  nation.  These  will  be  of  men  who,  in  essential 
points,  ai*e  the  advocates  of  a  prudent  policy. 

The  next  session  will  open  in  Florence,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  political  atmosphere  of  the  new  capital  wDl  have  the 
result  of  imparting  to  the  majority,  consisting  of  men  who  on 
all  capital  points  concur  in  the  advocacy  of  temperate  views,  as 
against  the  heated  impulses  of  passionate  fanatics,  a  more  com- 
pact parliamentary  formation  than  it  had  in  the  old  Parlia 
ment.  The  real  cause  of  this  want  of  eff'ective  organization  is 
the  fact  that  the  majority  has  not  been  marshalled  under  the 
guidance  of  a  natui*al  leader.  The  only  man  wlio  could  lay 
claim  to  this  high  moral  position  is  Baron  Kicasoli,  who, 
for  obvious  reasons,  since  his  withdrawal  from  office,  has  thought 
it  most  consistent  with  a  severe  sense  of  duty  not  to  put  him- 
self prommently  foiward,  except  to  intervene  as  a  peacemaker 
with  the  full  weight  of  liis  authority  in  critical  moments. 
There  cannot  be  a  nobler  example  of  liigh-minded  conduct  than 
Baron  Eicasoli's  action  in  Parliament.  Tlie  same  praise  cannot 
be  awarded  to  the  part  played  by  another  parliamentary  leader, 
M.  Kattazzi.  It  would  be  difficult  to  define  precisely  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  this  politician's  course ;  but  it  is  undeniable 
that  he  has  a  predilection  for  tortuous  ways  and  for  intrigue, 
and  that  his  parliamentary  position  relies  mainly  on  his  Pied- 
montese  connexion.  Now  here  it  is  where  tlie  transfer  of  the 
Legislature  from  Turin  is  confidently  expected  to  exercise  a 
wholesome  effect,  in  reducing  to  tlieir  just  value  those  artificial 
influences  of  a  purely  sectional  origin,  wldch,  however  intangibly 
pervaded  Capital,  Court,  and  Parliament,  neutralizing  the  action 
of  truly  national  parties.  It  is  anticipated  that  in  Florence  many 
influences  will  be  blighted  which  luxuriated  in  Turin,  whereby 
the  obstacles  would  be  r  moved  which  havo  impeded  the 
accession  to  office  of  men  in  whom  the  nation  have  real  con- 
fidence, and  those  circumstances  which  have  invested  specific 
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iiituivsts  with  ii  ractitious  weight  be  stripped  of  their  iin- 
])ortanc(.'.  Th(^  soil  in  wliich  these  specific  interests  stnick  rf>ot 
was  Uuit  of  tluf  Coni-t.  It  is  well  known  tliat  Victor  Enima- 
nuervS  personjil  likings  made  liini  peculiarly  liable  to  Ik* 
worked  upon  by  purely  rie<lmoutese  influences.  With  all  tlie 
rough  bhmtness  of  his  character,  and  the  sound  common  sense 
of  liis  judgment  in  critical  moments,  these  predilections  of  tlie 
King,  inilamiiil  as  they  were  in  Turin,  through  a  thousand 
channels  and  by  daily  contact  with  ancient  connexions,  had 
entailed,  on  divei's  occasions,  unfoilunatc  consequences.  It  is 
therefore  a  hai>py  civent  that  tiuj  Crown  has  been  tniusfenx*il 
from  a  phiee  wliere  it  was  exposed  to  inlluences  wliicli  confinneil 
its  indivi(hi(d  disposition  in  a  paiticular  direction,  and  which 
thn»atened  ultimately  to  counteract  its  nationid  character ;  and 
in  this  res[)ect,  even  those  otberwise  deplorable  incidents  may 
have  bi'L-n  lu'neficial,  which  had  the  efl'ect  of  firing  the  King's 
latent-  j)ri(le  against  his  favourite  Piedmontese. 

The  conclusions  at  wliich  we  arrive,  therefore,  after  surveying 
as  accui'at(?ly  as  we  can  the  position  of  affaii's  in  Italy,  ai'e  not 
uiifavourabhi  to  the  pros|)i?cts  of  the  coimtry.  Xot  but  that 
there  an;  many  and  very  grave  t^sks  to  be  dealt  with  which 
can  lie  overc(»me  only  by  great  prudence  and  great  self-re 
straint.  \\{\  do  not  indulge  in  any  delusion  as  to  the  intrinsic 
giavity  of  the  ])roblenis  which  the  Italians  have  to  solve.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  country  will  require  extraordinary 
care,  while  yet  its  necessities  will  imperatively  impose  heavy 
expenditure.  At  the  same  time,  It^dy  is  engaged  in  a  conflict 
with  liome  and  all  the  comjdicated  interests  wliich  cluster 
aruund  the  l*apacy,  from  which  she  cannot  by  any  means  dis- 
entangle hcrseli'.  It  is  her  inevitable  lot  to  fight  out  this 
dangerous  duel  to  the  end.  Heavy  as  the.se  laboxwa  are,  we  see 
no  reason  to  infer  that  the  Italian  i)e(»ple  ai*e  gi\ing  way  under 
their  weight.  A\'e  have  been  unable  to  detect  the  symptoms  of 
reckless  impatience  and  disorganization  which  ai*e  spoken  of  as 
existing.  In  no  one  instance  of  moment  has  the  nation  shown 
itself  disposed  to  rush  into  wild  ways  even  when  these  weiv 
rcHMnnnicnded  by  the  api)eals  of  the  man  who  is  essentiidly  the 
reo])le's  Hero.  To  us  the  ])ersistent  sober  sense  and  practical 
instinct  exhibited  by  the  Italian  populations  amidst  so  many 
circumstances  calculated  to  intoxicate,  is  a  matter  of  marvel. 
( )f  course  tlicre  I'xist.  nuui  of  restless,  impatient  temperament,  and 
wayward  intellects,  who  having  passed  all  their  days  as  con- 
s])irators  })lotting  (clandestine  expeditions,  chafe  at  the  recreaut 
proceedings  of,  in  their  o] union,  a  hireling  administration, 
and  incessantly  are  at  work  on  pi*ojects  of  foolhaiily  under- 
takings against    Rome    and   Venetia.      When   one  consider 
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the  stiniulating  phases  through  which  the  Italian  people 
has  passed,  we  only  wonder  that  this  party  should  be  so 
small.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  has  decidedly  separated  from 
it,  and  has  shown  a  determination  not  to  be  led  into  foolish 
courses  w^hen  it  allow^ed  the  King's  Government  to  put  down 
Garibaldi  w^ith  a  strong  hand  at  Aspromonte.  We  must,  in- 
deed, expect  to  liear  of  intended  attempts  to  fling  bands  of 
emancipating  volunteers  into  Venetia ;  but  w^e  have  no  appre- 
hension of  anything  like  a  serious  movement  wdiich  the  Govern- 
ment can  have  difficulty  in  controlling.  These  attempts  wall 
not  exceed  the  insignificant  proportions  of  abortive  deeds  by 
a  handful  of  excited  enthusiasts.  Equally  unfounded  seems  to 
us  to  be  the  impression  prevalent  in  some  circles,  of  the  rapid 
strides  made  by  republican  principles  in  the  countiy.  We  are 
firmly  convinced  that  this  is  either  a  wilful  misrepresentation, 
deliberately  invented  by  those  Reactionists  who  from  Eome 
are  sedulously  bent  on  ahvays  defaming  Italy,  or  else  the  vain 
imagination  of  fanciful  intellects.  The  Republican  bugbear 
is  an  idle  dream.  The  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel  has  a 
popular  attraction  which  constitutes  a  paramount  force  that 
penetrates  through  the  whole  country,  and  brings  the  idea  of 
the  King  home  to  the  breast  of  the  rudest  peasant.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  this  singular  power  of  popular  attraction  in  the 
representative  of  the  Crown  is  probably  the  most  happy  blessing 
that  has  befallen  Italy.  By  eflectively  counteracting  the  other- 
wise in^esistible  force  of  certain  dazzling  individuals,  it  has 
furnished  the  nation  with  the  inestimable  benefit  of  a  steady- 
ing guide,  and  laid  the  foundation,  we  trust,  for  a  truly  national 
monarchy.  Finally,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  character  gene- 
rally displayed  by  the  Italian  Legislature  has  been  highly  credit- 
able. With  the  single  exception  of  M.  Rattazzi,  the  stigma  of 
ignoble  intrigue  has  not  attached  itself  to  the  name  of  any  one 
of  the  leading  politicians.  The  political  capacity  exhibited 
may  be  impugned,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  its  Assembly  has 
shown  itself  deficient  in  public  spirit.  Tlie  high  influence 
of  Baron  Ricasoli — a  man  so  lofty  and  so  disdainful  of  all 
intrigue — is  a  proof  of  the  temper  of  the  majority.  Also  the 
real  reason  for  the  support  given  to  the  present  administra- 
tion proceeds  from  the  deep  sense  entertained  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  members,  and  from  the  conviction,  that  in  the 
paramount  question  of  the  day  they  mean  to  act  with  perfect 
good  faith.  When  one  considers  how  often  in  deliberative 
assemblies,  especially  in  exciting  times,  administrations  have 
been  paralysed  and  successively  overthrown  by  combinations 
growing  out  of  faction  and  unnatural  coalitions,  the  conduct  of 
this  first  Italian  Parliament  will  appear,  we  think,  entitled  to 
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the  i>mise  of  having  sliowu  solid  qualities  in  one  very  iniix>r- 
lant  respect.  The  shrewd  good  sense  of  the  Italian  jxjople, 
cpiiekened  by  a  livi'ly  tluuikfulness  at  relief  from  foreign  ascen- 
dency, and  a  wholesome  experience  of  the  j)ositive  benefits  in- 
sured by  self-restraint  and  modenition, — that  shrewd  gocid 
sense  which  has  disappointed  so  many  confident  anticipations. 
an<l  lias  achieved  so  many  stailling  successes,  is  still  existing 
witliuut  any  signs  of  decline.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  loudly 
advanced  by  vohiblii  declaimei^,  we  have  been  unable  to  lay 
our  hamls  on  any  evidence  of  inward  disorganization,  of  intes- 
tine divisions  that  threaten  to  break  up  the  fiwn  unity  of  pur- 
l)ose  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  gi*eat  enterprise  which 
the  Italians  have  to  achieve.  AVe  can  see  nowhen*.  any  really 
serious  symptom  of  the  people  beginning  to  be  untrue  to  theni- 
s(*lves,  and  so  long  as  we  se(»  none  such,  we  ai*e  not  prepared  to 
admit  the  evident  and  rapid  coming  on  of  an  Italian  cataclysm. 

The  ])recc!ding  i)ages  had  scarcely  been  written,  when  there 
cami^  upon  us  first  a  slight  vague  rumour,  and  then  a  confirmed 
rejjort,  of  distinct  and  spontaneous  advances  made  to  Victor 
Knnnanuel  by  Pius  ix.  which  wei*e  ripening  into  serious  nego- 
tiations. A  more  astounding  and  unexpected  incident  in  the 
firmament  of  Italian  politics  could  not  be  imagined.  We  con- 
fess to  have  been  quite  unprej^ai-ed  for  the  ai)pearance  of  such 
a  novel  ehnnent  in  the  coui*se  of  Italian  afiairs  as  that  of  the 
great  (!'hurch  power  stepjung  fonvard  to  meet,  otherwise  than  in 
anger,  the  re])resontative  of  tluj  revolutionary  lay  tendencies  of 
modern  Italy.  In  this,  however,  we  flatter  ourselves  not  to  have 
l)(Hni  singular.  The  surprise  createjd  at  the  step  taken  by  the 
Pope  was  universal.  Also  the  fii*st  sensation  on  hearing  thereof 
was  that  of  general  incix^dulity,  which  was  then  followed  by  a 
stKinge  variety  of  h}'])othetical  sunnises  as  to  the  real  causes 
which  had  prompted  so  extraordinary  a  proceeding.  These  sur- 
mises it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  exannne.  Tlie  precise  circum- 
stances which  induced  the  Pcjpe  to  adopt  his  startling  re^solution, 
and  which  have  attended  his  overtuivs,  constitute  matter  preg- 
nant with  interest,  but  seconilaiy  to  the  consideration  of  the 
])olitical  (lonsecpu^nces  which  can  be  anticipated  from  the  nature 
of  the  altered  i)osition  in  which  Church  and  State  must  stand 
towards  eai.'h  otlu^r  in  Italy  after  the  overtui-es  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Pope,  even  though  they  should  not  lead  at  present 
to  the  conclusion  of  an  undc^-standing.  It  is  impossible,  in  our 
opinion,  to  ]>ut  any  otiier  construction  upon  the  measure  adopted 
by  Pius  IX.  than  tliat  it  is  the  death  warrant  of  the  Xo-surrender 
|M)]i(  y  hitherto  broaclu'd  by  the  Papacy.  It  is  very  tnic  that  the 
negotiations  opened  with  N'ictor Emmanuel  ai-e  distinctly  confined 
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to  specifically  ecclesiastical  points,  affecting  the  Church  establish- 
ment in  the  provinces  that  constitute  Victor  Emmanuers  king- 
dom. But  do  not  these  ecclesiastical  relations  with  which  the 
Sovereign  of  Eome  stands  connected,  in  virtue  of  his  dignity  as 
Pope,  constitute  pi-ecisely  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  which 
endow  him  politically  with  a  position  different  from  that  which 
w^as  the  lot  of  the  other  Italian  princes,  and  contribute  to  furnish 
him  with  a  power,  which  is  far  more  difficult  to  deal  witli 
roughly  than  the  power  possessed  by  those  princes  ?  It  is  pre  - 
cisely  from  Ids  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  qualities  that  the 
Pope  derives  his  exceptional  position,  and  whatever  force  he 
can  reckon  upon  wherewith  to  thwart  the  otherwise  easy  onffow 
of  the  Italians  over  his  shrunk  States.  For  what  has  been  all 
along  said  is,  that  the  Pope  cannot  put  himself  into  intercourse 
with  the  Italian  Government,  because  the  nature  of  his  authority 
must  absolutely  forbid  his  making  any  concession  which  would 
amount  to  a  renunciation  of  Church  principles,  while  the  very 
fact  of  having  any  relations  whatever  with  Victor  Emmanuel 
must  necessarily  involve  a  concession  of  this  nature.  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  his  Government  were  habitually  proclaimed  to 
be  the  incarnation  of  that  spirit  of  sheer  w^orldliness  which 
the  Papacy  pretended  it  to  be  its  particular  duty  to  combat  on 
earth.  Now  this  position  has  been  entirely  abandoned,  for  the 
Pope,  depai-ting  from  the  course  he  has  hitherto  pursued  in  pro- 
viding provisionally  out  of  his  own  authority  for  the  wants  of 
the  Church  in  Italy,  without  taking  any  notice  whatever  of  the 
civil  powers  in  existence,  as  too  impious  to  be  looked  upon;  has 
now  treated  with  these  same  powers  in  reference  to  the  afore- 
said wants  of  the  Church,  tliereby  practically  recognising  Victor 
Enmianuel  as  King  of  Italy,  and  releasing  the  representative  of 
the  State  from  the  ban  under  whicli  he  has  been  lying.  The 
moment  the  Pope  treats  in  a  friendly  way  with  a  monarch 
about  the  choice  of  individuals  for  sees  in  his  dominions,  it  is 
self-evident  that  this  monarch  can  no  longer  be  regarded  by 
the  Pope  as  an  outcast  from  the  pale  of  the  Church.  What- 
ever may  be  the  differences  still  existing  between  them,  the 
nature  of  the  breacli  must  still  be  essentially  modified  after 
such  relations.  We  have,  moreover,  good  gi'ounds  for  con- 
fidently stating  that  the  manner  in  which  the  I^ope  has  proposed 
to  deal  in  regard  to  the  nomination  of  bishops,  amounts  practi- 
cally to  a  most  distinct  recognition  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  He 
proposed  to  leave  the  reconnuendation  of  candidates  for  the 
vacant  sees  to  the  King's  Government,  without  any  reservation 
in  regard  to  the  sees  in  his  old  provinces.  Victor  Emmanuel, 
therefore,  would  thus  practically  exercise  his  right  of  patronage 
in  all  portions  of  his  dominions  without  abatement,  a  conces- 
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sioii  of  suoli  vfist  importance,  and  iuvolvinji;  such  vital  con- 
siMiuonccs,  that  one;  is  ahiiost  at  a  loss  tr)  understand  how  the 
rupo  couhl  liiivo  1)1*0 uglit  liiuisolf  of  a  sudden  to  act  so  liberally, 
it  is  tlu»refon^  stnin<,^c  to  learn  that  the  men  who  are  in  ofiice 
;it  Turin  should  oxpivss  tlieniselves  not  content  with  this  con- 
cession, and  should  l»c  niakinjj^  ditiiculticis  about  points  of  vpry 
small  impoilancc,  thus  actiu"^'  contrary  to  the  si)irit  in  which 
(j)unt  Cavour  was  ])re])ared  to  treat  with  liome.  That  lai'j^'iv 
mindi'd  stnlcsman  felt  that  a  <^'eat  object  was  to  be  won  only  by 
a  groat  policy.  To  deal  with  lionie  in  a  narrow  and  jealous 
lem])er  he  saw  was  quite  beside  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
Hence  he  struck  out  the  bold  j)olicy  of  a  free  Church  in  a  free 
Stat(\  He  meant  the  l*ope  to  be  absolutely  independent  in 
everything  appeil^aining  to  Church  mattei-s,  to  be  eutiit^ly  eman- 
cipal(Ml  from  all  intiirierence  on  the  part  of  the  State.  He 
believed  that  this  scheme  off(»red  a  p;iianintee  to  tlie  Paiwcy 
for  a  comlition  of  dignity  and  independence  that  luiLst  ja-ove 
superior  to  what  it  now  i)osscsses;  equal  to  the  necessities  of 
its  ])osition,  and  tlien^fon^  having  intrinsic  merits,  which  sooner 
or  later  would  rcconnnen<l  its  acce])tance  to  representatives  of 
the  intcjrests  ol'  the  l*apacy.  It  was,  besides,  the  conviction  of 
C(»unt  Cavour,  that  to  establish  anyhow  relations  of  intercourse 
betwiHMi  the  King  of  Italy  and  the  Po])e,  to  bring  matters  to  the 
]M)int  of  at  all  events  oi)ening  direct  discussions  Ixjtween  the 
two,  was  a  thing  in  itself  of  such  paramount  imi)0itance  as  to 
b(^  worthy  of  almost  any  i)rice.  For  ever  he  was  vainly  on  the 
watch  with  his  k(»en  eye  for  an  oppoilunity  such  as  now  has 
be(Mi  showered  down  upon  his  successor;  for  he  deeply  felt 
that  Rome  and  the  lioman  question  were  the  rejil  difficulties  of 
Italy,  antl  that  every  appwach  to  them  was  necessarily  so  much 
gaiiKul.  In  the  s])ring  of  1801,  Count  Cavour  fancied  that  he 
might  be  al)le  to  effect  his  object.  A  rienipotentiaiy  was  at 
that  time  named  by  him,  who  was  furnished  with  elaborate 
instructions,  and  was  authorized  to  concede  to  the  Pope  the 
alnsolute  nomination  (»f  all  bishops  in  Italy,  without  any  cbe-ck 
thereon  by  the  State.  Ihit  the  Cimit  of  Home  was  then  still 
obdnrate,  and  Count  Cavour's  Plenij^otentiaiy  was  never  ad- 
mitted to  treat.  Thus  what  that  gi'cat  statesman  always  worked 
to  obtain  with  unrelaxing  activity,  and  what,  as  proved  by  his 
own  doings,  he  thought  woilhy  of  being  a(*quired  by  a  whole- 
sale surnjnder  of  ancient  privileges  of  tlui  Ci\»wn,  his  successors 
are.  not  satisfied  at  having  offered  to  them  on  mucth  cheaper 
tei'ms  (for  we  re]K*at,  that  the  Pope  has  ])roposed  that  Victor 
Emmanuel  should  recommend  the  ])ei'sons  to  be  made  bishops), 
but  they  want  to  im])ose  still  fu i-t her  con« lit  ions  of  their  own. 
It  is  demanded  that  the  bishops  should  take  an  oath  of  allc^- 
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ance  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  a  proceeding  quite  in  accordance  with 
ancient  custom,  but  quite  at  variance  with  the  great  policy  of  a 
free  Church  in  a  free  State,  and,  moreover,  impossible  for  the  Pope 
to  allow,  without  making  a  concession,  not  merely  in  practice 
(which  he  is  ready  to  do),  but  also  in  principle  (which  he  is  not 
willing  to  do).  But  is  it  statesmanlike  to  jeopardize  the  im- 
mense political  advantages  that  woidd  be  secured  by  a  con- 
cluded understanding  between  King  and  Pope  out  of  regard  for 
a  formula  involving  so  small  a  material  guarantee  as  an  oath  of 
allegiance  ?  What  dynasty  has  ever  been  saved  by  any  form  of 
oath  ?  We  have  no  reason  for  infening  that  the  negotiations 
have  been  broken  off.  The  Italian  Plenipotentiaiy  left  Itome 
simply  because  he  had  conducted  matters  as  far  as  he  was  in  a 
condition  to  conduct  them.  If  the  Italian  Government  should 
not  insist  ^n  the  question  of  the  oath,  which  the  Pope  says  very 
fairly  that  he  cannot  impose  upon  the  bishops  in  his  old  pro- 
vinces, and  therefore  also  not  upon  bishops  in  other  provinces 
wrested  from  their  former  sovereigns  by  the  same  force  of  inva- 
sion by  which  he  himself  was  dispossessed,  then  we  beUeve 
that  no  substantial  difficulty  remain^  on  any  point  that  has  been 
under  discussion.  Indeed,  the  l*upe  has  showai  himself  xcry 
good-tempered  and  willing  during  these  negotiations.  At 
bottom  he  has  Italian  impulses,  and  these,  long  counteracted, 
are  now  again  for  the  moment  allowed  free  scope. 

Tlie  indisposition  of  the  Italian  Ministers  to  waive  the  oath 
proceeds  from  a  timid  deference  to  that  anti-ecclesiastical  irrita- 
tion which  we  have  mentioned  as  being  on  the  growth  amongst 
Italian  Liberals.  Neither  do  the  present  Ministers,  being  men  of 
small  cai)acity,  understand  how  to  act  with  finnness,  and  they 
thus  put  themselves  often  in  false  positions.  Tlie  vacillating 
manner  in  which  they  conducted  the  Bill  for  the  Kegulation  ol 
Eeligious  Communities,  exposed  them  to  the  charge  of  having 
withdrawn  it  in  obedience  to  a  command  from  Home — a  charge 
for  which  there  is  no  foundation,  the  negotiations  never  having 
extended  to  this  point.  But  tliis  is  quite  enough  to  make  them 
fear  the  imputation  of  being  priest-ridden,  and  to  make  them 
try  and  recover  their  reputations  by  being  stubborn  on  a  point 
of  popular  prejudice.  Still,  so  vast  are  the  consequences  to  be 
gained  at  this  moment,  and  so  very  gi»eat  are  the  perils  to  be 
laid  up  in  store  if  these  present  negotiations  shoidd  fall  to  the 
ground,  from  the  Italian  (xovernmcnt  insisting  on  terms  which 
the  Pope  cannot  grant,  that  we  cannot  dismiss  the  liope  that 
the  remarkable  instinct  evinced  by  the  Italians,  and  the  straight- 
forward intellect  of  General  La  Marmora  will  turn  to  account 
this  precious  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  further  and  material 
security  for  the  execution  of  the  Convention  of  the  15th  Sep- 
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tomber.  That  Couveution  expit'ssly  purports  to  be  made  for 
the  securing  of  tlie  Pope's  safety.  Now,  if  a  pretext  were  to 
be  sou<^^ht  for  not  cariyini^  into  execution  its  capital  provision 
tliat  Homo  is  to  Ix*  evacuated  by  tlic  French  troops,  might  that 
I)retext  not  be  furnished  if,  on  the  Pope's  making  such  serious 
advances,  tlie  Italian  Government  were  to  exhibit  itself  in  the 
attitude  of  haAing  refused  to  concede  those  guarantees  whicli 
would  make  a  reality  of  that  loudly  vaunted  free  Church  whicli 
Italian  Libemls  have  been  holding  up  in  the  face  of  the  Poi>e  ? 
However  strong  may  be  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  personal  pre- 
dilections in  favour  of  Italy,  she  has  enemies  enough  in  France 
who  are  eager  to  thwart  her  progress.  Mont^lembert  has  been 
hnid  in  declaring  his  conviction  that  the  free  Church  pro- 
gi-amme  has  nev(»r  been  meant  to  be  more  than  a  blind — that 
the  settled  determination  of  the  Italian  Liberals  is  to  enslave 
the  Poi)e  once  they  can  get  him  separate  from  foreign  support. 
There  is  now  an  opportimity  aftbitled  of  satisfactorily  confuting 
this  confident  insinuation,  and  of  facilitating  materially,  at  a 
most  critical  moment,  a  meiisure  which,  if  once  carried  out,  iriay 
be  conlidently  said  to  be  the  coping  set  on  the  structure  of  an 
United  Italy.  For  it  is  a  point  of  paramount  importance  that 
the  evacuation  of  Pome  by  French  troops  contemplated  by  the 
Septeml)er  Convention  be  not  obstnicted;  and  how  can  that 
evacuation-  the  darling  wish  of  all  Italians — be  obstructed,  if 
once  tlie  Po]>e  and  King  of  Italy  live  together  on  a  footing  of 
pi^actical  good-ftjllowship?  Of  all  the  astonishing  circumstances 
that  have;  marked  the  Italian  Pevolution,  none  is  so  wonderfid 
as  this  sudden  change  on  the  pait  of  Pius  IX.  Also  the  respon- 
sibility resting  on  the  shouldei-s  of  the  iDresent  Ministers  of  Italy 
is  enormous. 
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effects  of  improvements  in  the  means  of 
locomotion,  307  ;  prices  in  Paris,  308 ; 
what  stationary  prices  and  riBing  prices 
severally  indicate,  acc-ording  to  the  loca- 
lity, 309 ;  social  and  economic  results  of 
the  closer  contiguity  of  places,  310;  to 
what  is  the  dearness  of  corn,  etc.,  in  1853- 
57,  to  be  attributed  ?  311  ;  rise  in  wages, 
312  ;  pastoral  and  agricultural  Btatisiics, 
313;  rise  of  prices  in  India,  both  as 
to  provisions  and  lalK)ur,  314-18 ;  mone- 
tary future  of  India,  318,  323,  324; 
effi'Cts  of  the  difficulties  of  land  traflSc, 
319;  \m  what  causes  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest may  be  ascribed,  320.  321 ;  n^lemp- 
tion  of  wealth  from  tlie  regions  of  wa^te, 
322  ;  the  rjuestion  as  to  whether  the  new 
mines  have  lowered  the  value  of  mttm-y  in 
England,  323 ;  peculiarity  of  gold  .'is  a 
commodity,  324  ;  stationary,  progressive, 
and  retrograde  communities,  325 ;  yield 
of  the  gold-fields  of  "N'ictoria,  325  ;  proba- 
bility of  an  incH'asc  in  the  supply  uf  the 
precious  metals  from  the  Americau  conti- 
nent and  elsewhere,  325,  320. 


Hoi.Y  Roman  Empiue  ;  se^  Roman  Empire. 

IcoNOGKAPiiT,  Christian;  tee  Symbolism. 

Italy :  its  state  and  prospects,  459  et  tttq.: 
unification  of,  and  questions  as  to  it^ 
practical  consequences,  459,  400  ;  nature 
uf  her  dangers,  401 ;  internal  elements  of 
opposition  to  the  unitarian  movemi'ot, 
and  how  affected  by  the  transfftr  of  the 
capital  to  Florence,  461 :  the  jealousy  of 
her  municipalities,  462,  463  ;  irritation  at 
Turin,  404;  demonstrations  in  Naples, 
405 ;  the  Piedmontese  aristocracy,  466- 
408  ; — Neapolitan  outlawry,  469 ;  Pariia- 
mentary  C  jmmission  on  Brigaudagn,  470 ; 
want  of  combination  among  brigands, 
470;  its  agrarian  character,  471  ;  how 
this  evil  must  bo  dealt  with,  471-3 ; — the 
Komau  question,  473  ;  the  cry  for  Rome 
as  capital,  474-6 ;  religioiiB  side  of  the 
question,  477;  the  Italian  clergy,  478; 
prosjK'cts  ahea<],479,  480; — the  approach- 
ing general  election,  481  ;  activity  uf  the 
clerical  and  reactionary  faction,  and  its 
objects,  482  ;  society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  and  its  oj»erationH.  483,  484 ; 
jiriestly  iiitiniidation,  485,  486;  measnrcs 
taken  by  the  (irand  Penitentiary,  487; 
priestly  act  inn  at  coming  olectionn,  488, 
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489  ;  results  of  ecclesiastical  opposition  to 
Government  reform,  490 ;  probable  in- 
fluence of  Florence,  491  ;  anticipated 
complexion  of  affairs,  492-94 ; — the  Ve- 
gezzi  negotiations,  494-98. 


Leech,  John,  and  his  etchings,  etc.,  213,  et 
seq.;  the  ludicrous  and  its  cause,  214; 
physiology  and  philosophy  of  laughter, 
215 ;  Sydney  Smith  on  wit  and  humour, 
216  ;  English  art-humorists,  217  ;  Leech's 

Slace  among  these,  218;  the  Punch 
inner,  219;  his  early  life,  220;  his  ac- 
curacy of  eye,  221 ;  abandons  the  study  of 
medicine  and  becomes  artist,  222  ;  his 
"  sketches  in  oil,"  223  ;  characteristics  of 
Leech,  224 ;  his  sense  of  beauty,  225 ; 
appreciation  of  him  by  many  of  our  best 
artists,  225 ;  Thackeray's  critique,  226-8 ; 
organ-grinders  and  wood-engravers,  228  ; 
his  purity  and  go(ul  taste,  229  ;  his  poli- 
tical pencillings,  229 ;  his  rendering  of 
London  cabmen  and  gamvis,  230;  his 
personal  appearance,  231  ;  a  few  typical 
woodcuts:  The  state  of  the  nation — 
D'Israeli  measuring  the  British  Lion, 
232 ;  A  Breeze,  233  ;  The  Conspirators, 
235 ;  The  Jocund  Morn,  235  ;  Stafifordshiro 
Roughs,  237 ;  Mr.  Briggs,  238 ;  Piece 
from  the  Little  Tour  in  Ireland,  239; 
Arthur  and  Freddy,  240;  The  Death  in  the 
Caravan,  242  ; — the  philosophy  of  dirt : 
anecdotes  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  chil- 
dren, 241  ;  Sydney  Smith  on  the  danger 
of  wit  and  humour,  244. 


MoKT  Blanc,  topography  of  the  chain  of, 
137  ;  Windham  and  Pococke's  visit  to 
Chamouni,  138,  139  ;  other  early  visitors, 
140;  sketch-map  of  the  chain,  141  ;  De 
Saussure,  141  ;  position  of  Mont  Blanc 
with  relation  to  the  chain  of  the  Alps, 
142  ;  its  glaciers,  143 ;  Pierre  Martel's 
expedition,  143,  144  ;  facsimile  of  his  map 
of  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  144;  survey 
of  1842  :  M.  Sen6's  model,  145  ;  the  Alpine 
club,  146 ;  the  "  Gordian  knot,"  147 ; 
Mr.  A.  Adams  Rcillv,  147  ;  glaciers  of 
Argenti^re,  Tour,  and  Salena,  148,  149 ; 
Mr.  Rellly's  survey  of  1863,  150-152 ; 
ascents  by  him  in  1864,  153 ;  passes  of 
the  great  chain,  154,  165 ;  routes  of 
ascent,  155  ;  MM.  Macquetin  and  Bri- 
quet's ascent  in  1863,  155  ;  the  Col  de 
Triolet,  156;  importance  of  Mr.  Eeilly's 
map  to  the  tourist,  the  geographer,  and 
the  geologist,  156,  157. 


Philulogv,  scope  of,  265. 


Religious  Literature  : — character  of  the 
books  of  any  given  period  indicative  of 
its  leading  tendencies,  413 ;  sermons  in 
advertisements,  413;  devotional  instinct 
revealed  in  the  hold  religious  literature 
has  on  the  less  educated,  414 ;  the  true 
province  of  popular  religious  literature, 
415;  the  religious  allegory,  416;  Bunyan, 
Old  Humphrey,  416 ;  the  religious  story, 
416  ;  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Trimmer,  Legh 
Richmond,  416,  417  ;  Mr.  C.  B.  Tayler's 
stories,  417  ;  charm  and  simplicity  of  his 
writing,  418  ;  religious  tracts  and  the  re- 
sults attributed  to  them,  418,  419  ;  books 
for  a  more  advanced  and  cultivated  class, 
419  ;  specimen  of  an  improvement  upon 
St.  Peter,  420  ;  critical  remarks  on 
*' Heaven  our  Home,"  421-23;  Mr.  Kil- 
len  on  infant  salvation,  423-25 ;  want  of 
humanity  and  tenderness  in  our  cheap 
devotional  literature,  425 ;  its  authors 
characterized,  425 ;  illustrations  of  the 
false  and  distorted  view  given  by  them  of 
the  Divine  character,  426-30 ;  the  stand- 
ard of  Christian  morality  lowered  by  them, 
430 ;  how  faith,  repentance,  power  of 
habit,  effort,  etc.,  are  viewed,  431  ;  dis- 
tinction between  sin  and  vice,  432  ;  evils 
of  "  preaching  Christ"  without  enforcing 
its  correlative,  "repentance  towards  God," 
432,  433;  the  department  of  Christian 
biography,  433 ;  iniudiciousness  of  such 
publications  as  *'  The  Book  and  its  Mis- 
sions," 434  ;  statements  of  Christian 
work  often  calculated  to  give  an  erroneous 
impression,  435  ;  desiderata  of  professedly 
Christian  literature,  436. 


Roman  Empire,  mediaeval  theory  of  the, 
183,  191,  202  ;  its  history  the  key  to  the 
whole  history  of  mediaeval  Europe,  184 ; 
causes  of  the  neglect  of  the  Imperial  his- 
tory, 185,  186;  importance  of  it,  187;  the 
idea  of  the  Empire,  188 ;  merits  of  Mr. 
Bryce's  Essay,  189,  190  ;  the  Empire  and 
the  Church,  190,  191;  the  first  and  the 
last  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  192;  the 
early  Empire,  193;  Rome  and  Christianity, 
193,  194 ;  the  Empire  continued  in  the 
East,  195;  assumption  of  the  Empire  by 
Charies  the  Great,  195-7 ;  memorable 
scene  of  Christmas-day  a.d.  800,  197, 
198;  position  of  Charles,  199,  200;  divi- 
sion of  the  Empire,  201  ;  Otto  the  Third, 
and  the  Empire  under  him,  202,  203; 
union  of  the  tunctions  of  German  King 
and  Roman  Emperor,  204,  205 ;  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Empire,  205  207  ;  resumi 
of  its  history,  208,  209  ;  influence  of  the 
revival  of  classical  learning  on  men's 
ideas  of  the   Empire :   theory  of  Dante, 
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209 ;  the  steps  bj  which  Germany  sank 
from  a  kingdom  into  aeon  federaliun,  210  ; 
the  Empire  and  its  modem  couuterleitn, 
211,  212. 


Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  262. 

JScottish  Tourist,  rise  and  progress  of,  1 ; 
definition  of  the  word  "  tourist,"  2 ;  the 
Komans  in  Britain,  3 ;  the  Irish  monks, 
4 ;  the  French  auxiliaries,  6 ;  Oliver 
Cromwell,  5,  6 ;  Kichard  Fraiick,  6,  7  ; 
a  tourist  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  7,  8  ; 
other  early  instances,  9,  10 ;  Daniel  De 
Foe's  tour,  11,  14,  17  ;  Dr.  Johnson,  14, 
18  ;  the  poets  and  Scottish  scenery,  18>  et 
seq. ;  James  Alves,  18 ;  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune,  19  ;  I'ierce  Gillies,  19,  20  ;  Shak- 
speare,  20 ;  old  poem  from  the  Black 
Book  of  Tai/motUh,  21-24 ;  how  the  Low- 
landers  regarded  the  Highland  reivers, 
23,  24 ;  Drummond  of  Uawthornden,  25, 
33;  Lord  Stirling,  25,  26;  "Albania," 
an  anonymous  piece,  26 ;  Smollett's  ode 
on  Leveu  Water,  27  ;  James  'I'homnon 
and  Alexander  Ross,  28 ;  waterfalls,  29, 
30  ;  intiuence  of  rivers,  31-35 ;  the  Don 
and  the  Dee,  32  ;  the  poet-laureate  of  the 
Tay — "The  Muses  Thrcnodie,"  by  H. 
Adamson,  32-36 ;  the  Clyde  and  its  cata- 
racts described  by  the  elder  John  Wilson, 
30,  34,  35;  Dunkeld,  36;  Highland 
scenery  and  the  influences  to  which  ita 
popularity  is  due,  36 ;  Thomas  Pennant, 

36,  37  ;  Jane  Maxwell,  Duchess  of  Gordon, 

37,  38  ;  Robert  Bums,  38  ;  Macpherson's 
Ossian,  38,  39  ;  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  39 ;  Patrick  Graham,  dis- 
coverer of  the  Trossachs,  39-41. 

Spain,  various  motives  for  visiting,  65 ; 
books  on,  66,  67  ;  events  of  the  present 
reign,  67-69;  the  Constituent  Cortes  of 
1837,  70 ;  regency  of  Espartero,  71  ;  his 
fall,  72,  73  ;  ministry  of  Lopez,  73  ;  pre- 
sidency of  Olozaga,  73,  74 ;  constitution 
of  1845,  75-78  ;  revolution  of  1854,  76, 
77  ;  O'Donncll  and  the  **  Union  Liberal," 
78,  79  ;  fall  of  the  O'Donnell  Cabinet  in 
1863,  80;  the  present  government,  81: 
the  Queen,  81  ;  constitution  of  the  Cortes, 
82  ;  the  administration,  82,  83;  criminal 
law,  83  ;  ministry  of  interior,  84  ;  police, 
charitable  institutions,  lunatic  asylums, 
84,  85  ;  material  revival,  85-88 ;  finance, 
89,  90  ;  war  department :  army,  91 ;  navy, 
92  ;— colonies,  and  foreign  affairs,  92, 
93 ;  present  ministry,  93,  94 ;  parties  in 
Spnin,  95 ;  the  press,  95,  96 ;  literature 
and  education,  97  ;  schools  and  univer- 
sities, 97-100;  religious  condition,  100- 
102;  difficulties  to  be  contended  with, 
103  ;  question  of  the  dynasty,  103 ;  true 


policy  of  Spain,  104,  105  ;  the  complete 
regeneration  of  Spain  of  great  importance 
to^Britain,  106. 
Symbolism  in  Christian  Art:  Holman 
Hunt's  picture  of  the  Finding  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  Temple,  437  ;  purposes  of 
the  first  application  ot  Christian  art,  437  ; 
earliest  specimens  and  objects ;  subjects 
in  the  Catacombs,  437,  438  ;  the  cross 
and  other  marks  as  means  of  identifica- 
tion, 438  ;  the  nimbus,  its  various  forms, 
and  their  significance,  439,  440 ;  Eaiitern 
and  Western  Symbolism,  440 ;  origin  ot 
the  nimbus,  441  ;  representation  of  the 
brightness  on  the  face  of  Moses,  442; 
Mr.  Millais's  Parable  of  the  Tares,  442, 
443  ;  pictures  of.our  Lord's  agony  in  Geth- 
semane  by  Bellini  and  Rembrandt,  443, 
444 ;  the  law  of  unity  of  feeling  illustrated 
in  Enoch  Arden,  445 ;  the  object  of  the 
ancient  painter  the  expression  of  spirituul 
feeling,  445,  but  this  afterwards  limited 
by  a  condition :  to  express  by  means  uf 
the  beautiful,  446  ;  representation  of  the 
invisible,  446, — of  the  Diviue  Persons, 
447  ;  symbolism  of  the  hand,  447,  after- 
wards departed  from,  448 ;  causes  of  the 
rarity  of  representation  of  the  Father,  449; 
this  subject  discussed  by  M.  Didron,  449- 
52  ;  examination  of  Didron's  evideuce  for 
the  argument  that,  in  art,  the  Virgin 
sometimes  takes  the  place  of  the  Father, 
452-454 ;  Moses  and  the  Burning  Bush, 
452,  453  ;  reasons  of  dissent  from  Didron's 
conclusion,  454;  pictorial  representation 
of  the  Third  Person  of  the  lYinity,  455 ; 
variety  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  Son  is 
represented,  456 ;  other  ways  of  repre- 
senting Christ,  457  ;  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  the  united  conceptions,  in  art,  of 
successive  ages  of  the  Cnurch,  468. 


Tests  in  English  Universities,  107  ;  impor- 
tance of  the  question  of  University  exten- 
sion and  reform,  107 ;  merits  of  tests  and 
their  abstract  truth  to  be  distinguished, 
108  ;  clerical  subscription  and  university 
subscription  quite  distinct,  108;  history 
of  the  test  question,  109 :  statement  of 
the  existing  laws  both  as  to  unirersities 
and  as  to  colleges,  110,  111  ;  the  uniTer- 
sity  test  system  tried  in  three  points,  112 ; 
true  functions  of  the  uniTersity,  113; 
moral  evils  of  the  test  system,  114,  115j 
why  the  test  is  maintained,  116;  it 
aggravates  religions  doubts,  117:  and 
disturbs  the  reUtion  between  iMipil  and 
tutor,  118  ;  its  effect  on  the  teacners,  119 ; 
grounds  on  which  tests  are  defended,  119, 
120 ;  rights  of  the  EsUblished  Cbnrch, 
121 ;  aspects  of  the  test  towards  Diastt- 
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ters,  122,  123 ;  the  UDiyersities  national 
institutions,  123  ;  religious  teaching  of 
the  universities,  124-26  ;  want  of  harmony 
at  Oxford  even  among  Churchmen,  126  ; 
supposed  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  removal  of  tests,  127, 128  ;  compro- 
mises : — the  declaration  of  bona  fide  mem- 
bership, 129;  permission  of  non-Anglican 
halls,  130;  Mr.  Bouverie's  scheme,  131  ; 
parliamentary  debates  of  last  session, 
132  ;  true  policy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 133,  134 ;  prospects  of  University 
extension,  135. 


Ukiversity  Tests  in  England ;  see  Tests. 


Wolf,  Friedrich  A.,  Life  of,  by  Dr.  Arnoldt, 
245 ;  parentage  and  early  life,  246,  247  ; 
his  impetuosity  at  school,  248;  removal 
to  the  University  of  Gbttingen,  249 ;  Phil- 
ology versus  Theology,  249 ;  Heyne's 
treatment  of  him,  250-253 ;  severe  illness, 
and  its  results,  253 ;  his  odd  way  of  fol- 
lowing a  lecture  without  attending  it, 
254  ;  appointment  to  an  assistant-master- 
ship at  llfeld,  256  ;  promoted  to  be  Rector 
of  Osterodw  school,  257  ;  invited  to  a 
chair  in  the  University  of  Halle,  257  ; 
educational  reform,  258,  259 ;  Trapp  and 
Niemcyer,  259,  260;  Wolfs  opening 
semester,  260  ;  his  despondency  and  ulti- 
mate  success,   261 ;  schools  and  school- 


masters, 262  ;  the  Philological  Seminary, 
263;  classical  literature,  264;  scope  of 
philology,  265 ;  Wolf's  view  of  Univer- 
sity instruction,  266;  his  method  as  a 
teacher,  267-270  ;  ideal  of  classical  train- 
ing, 271;  writings  of  Wolf,  272;  edi- 
tions of  classics,  273;  Prolegomena  to 
Homer,  273  76  ;  impression  produced  by 
them  on  the  course  of  classical  learning, 
276 ;  their  reception  by  the  learned 
world,  277  ;  by  the  poets,  278  ;  Voss  and 
Goethe,  279 ;  Herder's  opposition,  280, 
281  ;  Heyne's  notice  of  the  Prolegomena^ 
281-83 ;  publication  of  Cicero's  orations, 
283 ;  Wolfs  antipathy  to  writing,  284 ; 
his  general  habits  as  a  professor,  285, 
286 ;  eminent  pupils,  287  ;  his  relations 
with  his  students,  287,  288 ;  William  von 
Humboldt,  288 ;  Wolfs  friends  and  cor- 
respondents, 289,  290  ;  Halle  catastrophe, 

291  ;  Goethe's  advice  on  this  occasion, 

292  ;  removal  to  Berlin  :  official  life  there, 

293  ;  his  impracticability,  294  ;  a  blighted 
existence,  295 ;  his  insupportable  per* 
emptoriness,  296;  approach  of  the  end, 
297  ;  his  personal  appearance  and  char^ 
acter,  298,  299. 

Women  of  Letters :  relations  of  the  female 
sex  to  literary  culture,  327  ;  its  position 
between  the  era  of  Addison  and  Johnson, 
and  between  the  latter  and  our  own,  328  ; 
"blue-stockings,"  329;  Lucy  Aikin,  330- 
336 ;  Joanna  Baillie,  336-9  ;  Caroline  F. 
Comwallis,  339-56. 
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